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rilEFATOliY NOTE 


T he present volume of The Jewish E^'CYCLO^EDIA has been carried out on the 
principles explained at length in the general ])reface in the first volume. Only 
in one particular has a deviation been made from the pkn there adopted. The 
delimitation of the various departments in some instances having proved extremely diffi¬ 
cult, it has been found desirable to indicate, in the case of each article, the de[>artment 
editor who is responsible for its appearance in the v<dume, by printing the initial of 
the editor on the left-hand side and the initials of the contributor or contributors in 
larger type on tlie rigid. When articles have been passed by the Executive Committee 
of the Editorial Board, instead of by the department editor, the initials'^ E. c.” appear 
at the left. 

New York, June 20, 1902, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 
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SYSTEMS OF TEANSLITEIiATION AND OF CITATION 

OF ritOPER NAMES’ 

A.—Rules for the Transliteration of Hebrew and Aramaic. 

1, Ail important names whicli occur in tlie Bible are cited as found in the autliorized King James 
version; Moses, not Mosheh; Isaac, not Yizhak; Saul, not 8ha*ul or Shaul; Solomon, not 
Slielomoh, etc. 

Names that have gained currency in English books on Jewisli subjects, or that have become 
familiar to Englisli readers, are always retaincMl and cross-references given, though the topic 
l)e treated under the form transliterated according to the system tabulated below. 

3. Hebrew subject-headings are transcribed according to the scheme of transliteration; cross-refer¬ 
ences are made as in the case of personal names. 

4. Tlie following system of transliteration has been used for Hebrew and Aramaic: 

yot noted at the beginning or the end of a icord; otherwise' or by dieresis; e.g., Ze‘eh or Meir, 


a h 

r 2 

h 1 

3 icith dagesh, p 

sh 

9 

n h . 

O m 

3 without dagesh, f 

s 

1 d 

0 t 

^ n 

V ? 

n t 

n h 

^ y 

D s 

P ^ 


) w 

a h 

y ‘ 

a r 



Note ; The presence of dagesh lene is not noted excei)t in the case of pe, Dagesh forte is indi¬ 
cated by doubling the letter. 

5. The vowels have been transcribed as follows: 

- 7 -a ^ a — e So 

-rr € o i 

-,-1 , e a % u 

Kamez hatuf is represented by o. 

The so-called ‘‘ Continental ’’ pronunciation of tlie English vowels is implied. 

6. Tlie Hebrew article is transcribed as ha, followed by a hyphen, without doubling the following 
letter. [Not hak-Kohen or hak-Cohen, nor Kosh ha-shshanah,] 

B.—Rules for the Transliteration of Arabic. 

1, All Arabic names and words except such as have become familiar to English readers in another 
form, as Mohammed, Koran, mosque, are transliterated according to the following system: 


1 '• 

t kh 



ijn 

SJb 

d 


tmjf 

h 

iZjt 

0 



P 

i^th 

J r 

b t 





b? 

J* 



{J**8 

t‘ 

^ m 


2. Only the three 

vowels — a, i, u —are 

represented: 




~ a or a 

^ I or f 

~ tt or fl 


No account has been taken of the imdlah ; i has not been 

written e, nor u written a 


• In all other matters of orthoirniphy the spelllni? prt fenred by the Standard Dictionary has usually been followed. Type^* 
g^mphii-al fxijjrmii-s have rendered oe<-a>ional deviations fn»m tln-M- sj^tenis nec essary. 





SYSTEMS OF TKAXSLITERATIOX AND OF CITATION OF PROPER NAMES 


3 Tlie Arabic article is invariably written al; no account being taken of the assimilahon of the I to 
the following letter; c.g., AM al-Hall, not Abii-l-Sult; Aa/is al-Daulah, not ^af^s ad-Daulah. 
The article is joined by a hyphen to the following word. 

4 . At the end of words the feminine termination is written ah ; but, when followed by a genitive, 
at ; €.g., Itisalah (that ul-Kurxiyy, but Ill'at al-Aflak. 

5. No account is taken of the overhanging vowels which distinguish the cases ; e.g.,‘Amr, not ‘Amru 

or‘Amru«; Ya-akiib, not Ya akubun; or in a. thle, Kitab at-amanat u-al--ihkadat. 


C,—Rules for the Transliteration of Russian. 

All Russian names and words, except such as have Viecome familiar to English readers in another 
form, as Czar, Alexander, decialine;Moscow, are translitenited according to the following system; 


Aa 

d 

II u 

n 



r.6 

h 

Oo 

0 

'Ll 

- le 

Bb 

V 

II n 

P 

Mu 

V 

Tr 

li, Vy or g 

Pp 

r 

1> h 

half mute 

Aa 

d 

Cc 

8 

lii 

ye 

Ee 

f and ye 

at ti e 
beginning. 

Tt 

t 

33 

e 


iii% 

zh 

y T 

u 

K) 10 

yu 

3 3 

z 


f 

Jl a 

ya 

II H 

i 

Xx 

kh 

Go 

F 

Kk 

k 

lU 

. tz 

Vv 

<B 

1JI 

1 


ch 

na 

i 

Mm 

ni 

lUin 

sk 




Rules for the Citation of Proper Names, Personal and Otherwise. 

1 . W’honever possible, an author is cited under his most specific name; e.g., Moses Nigrin under 
Nifjrin; Moses Zacuto under Zaciifo: Moses Rieti under Rieti; all the Kimhis (or Kamhis) 
under Kimhi; Israel ben Joseph Drohobiezer under Drohobiczer, Crosg-references are freely 
made from any other i\»rnV to the most si)ecific one; e.g., to Moses Vidal from Moses Narhoni; to 
Solomon Nathan Vidal from Menahem Meiri; to Samuel Kansi from Samuel Astnuc Dascola; 
to Jedaiah Pemni^ from both Redersi and En Bontt; to John of Avignon from Moses de 
Roquemanre. 

tj, WJien a person is not referred to as above, he is cited under his own personal name followed 
by his ofiicial or oiher title ; or, where he has borne no such title, by ‘‘of” followed by the place 
of liis birth or residence; e,g., Johanan ha-Sandlar; Samuel ha-Nagid ; Judah ha-ilasid; Gershom 
of ^letz, Isaac of CorbeiL 

3. Names containing the word (f, de, da, di, or van, von, y, are arranged under the letter of 
the name following this word; e.g., de Pomis under Pomis, de Barrios under Barrios, Jacob 
d’lllescas under Illescas, 

4. In arranging the alphabetical order of personal names hen, da, de, di, ha-, ibn*, o/liave not been 
taken into account. These names thus follow the order of the next succeeding capital letter: 

Abraham of Augsburg Abraham de Balnies Abraham ben Benjamin Aaron 

Abraham of Avila Abraham ben Baruch Abraham ben Benjamin Ze’eb 

Abraham ben Azriel Abraham of Beja Abraham Benveniste 

5. In order to facilitate reference, complete groups of all persoiis bearing such common names as 

Aaron, Abraham, Jacob, are given in small tyi)e in a group immediately under the first key-word, 

• When Ibn baa come to be a specific part of a name, as Ibn Ezra, such name is trealeil in its alphabetical place under 



LIST OF AI!l!l!i;VIATIOXS 


[Sflf-cvidont al)1)ri‘viaiit)ns, particularly those iisnl in ilie l>il)lioirra}>hy, arc u«»t inchulcd here.] 


Ab.. Altot, Pirke 
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I,1ST OF AI5I5KKVIAT10NS 


Ijiin. 11 . 

?.(. 

L»-v. 

II. 

l>4*vy. riial. 

WurUTl*. 

D‘vv. Nouholif. 

WuMiTb.. 

LXX. 

in. 

. 

Ma’as. Sli 

Man-. 

Mak. 

Mak.sh. 

Mai . 

Mas. 

Mas'iok. 

Mall. 

M< r!iiil<»<-k ami 
I yt 


ami StioiiLT. rv« lo{H*«iia of IJihN*. 

.ami K«< lr>ia>tiral Lih ranifv 


nist*»riiorum (irassh. 


. I^iinornalioiis Iiahl»ali 
, I'iiaio 

.. 1 a*\ itinis 
..I.ovilirus ItablKih 

' L..vy, Cliahlaisi lirs Wnrtorhurh. Hr. 

1 Lovy. NruhobniisHirs uml CliaMriisi-lirs 

_\ yvr.ririltm h. Hr. 

.SrptMavriiil 

.nianir<l 

.Ma'a>rr<>t (Talinml) 

!.!!!!! . Ma’a>' r SliHii (Talmud> 

Maocal'ofS 

.Makkot ! Talmud > 

‘.Maksliiriu (ralmud) 

.Malaolii 

.Masorah 

.MasM-krl . 

.MilUliru- 

>!(•< liiito. k 
Tlio..l.<y 

MoLUllah (Talmmli 

.Mr'ilali (Talmud) 

Mrk.”'..Mokilta 

> 1 ,.,! .Monaliot (Talmud) 

..MI< 1<!<»1 (Talmud) 

Midr......Mi'lnish 

isiidi-. ]{.Midrash Haltbah 

Midr. T»-h.Midi ash T»*hillim iPsilius) 

Ajik .Mikwaoi (Talmud) 

Ai K.'.'.V. .Mo\il Kid.an (Talmud) 

■ ’ ■ s Monaissrhi’^t fiir <i»*srh!rlil(* ulld^^ issrn 

M(»naissrhnft.^ .Mid»-ulhums 

Morlara, Imlirr_Moriaiu. limirr .\lfalM*tir«» 

> 1 S.Maniisriipt 

MuUrr. Kni).'.llisl. < Miillrr. Fra.L-monta 

(iras*.) rum 

Isaz.Nazir (Talmr 1 / 

n.d.midair . 

M,.,l.Ni'darim < lalmud) 

N*ojf.Ni'ira’im 

Nrh.NHirmiah i 

V T .Nrvv'n'siaimmt 

NCilhaiirr. I’al. ' Nouhaurr. ( aialoo-m- of th#* llrhrrw MSS. 
liodl.llohr.MSS. ( in ihr Ih'dlnan hihrary 

NoiiliamT, li. T_Nouhaiirr. (d-ooraphir .in Talmud 

Num.Numhri-s 

Num. li.Numhcrs Uahhah 

Ohad. 1 )l(iidlal'. 

()4 >i.\V... h« ii>< hi ifl.nc.''h*lTHrhi<rlit‘ WiH'hrnsrhrift 

Oh.oiialiil (Talmud) 

Onk.oukrlos 

orioiii. 1 -it.l.iirratui'hlidl (h'suririUs 

O, T.()ld Trsiamrut 

r.ITirsllY rod)* 

\ Fairrl. llioirniphisrlirs l.rxikon Hi-rvorpa- 
Paorl. Uior. Li‘x.- o.*ndrr Arizio drs .Nrun/rhntru Jahiimn- 
f drrls 

Pal. Exidor. Fund.-I'alrsiim* P'.xploraiiou Fund 

i’aulv-V> issowa, ' I’auly-Wissowa.. lh*al-KuryrlojiadirdrrClas- 

llr'al-Kurv<*.i sisrht'ii A Itriluiuswissrnsrhafl 

Priil.■.r«*ntairurh 

IVs.I’rsjihim iTalmud) 

Poll.Pr.vhito. Prshijla 

Prsik. U.PrMkIa Hahhali 

Prsik. 11 . K.Prsikia )h‘-Uah Kahana 

Phil!._Phihppians 

Pirkr 11 . F.l.I’irkr Itahhi Elirzrr 

PmV.PrM\ it'us 

Ps.Pssdms 

U.Kahhi or Kah Oa^fon* namr 5 ) 

Kalmirr^s^.lud. | Kahmrr's .Ifidischrs Litlrratur-Blatt 

P)*m-sty.lh*m‘sty i Nadpisi 

lh*v. As.Prvur Asialhjur 

lh*v. Ihh.Ih'VUr Bihlliiur 

Hrv. El..luiVi*s.Hrvur drs Eludrs duivrs 

Krv. Si-iii.llrvur Si'miiiiiur 

K. 11 .Hosli ha-Shauah (Talmud) 

iJiii.T VrnLnn.i.. ' Dir Fnikuu.lr im Vnhrillniss zur 

Kiu I, KniKuu u . ^ und zur (irs*,hirhtr drs MriisHirn 

pom.Praams 

K(h‘si. Cal. I IhM'si.CaialoLMlrr nrhniiraiiinl.Indiiiraiiiis 

Ih*s* nihal. Pihl. ) «Irr L. Ihisriithal'srhrii UihHothrk 

11 . V,....llf'Yis)*)! Vrr.sion 

s. a.sinraiino 

Salfrld. Mariyro-» Salfrld. Das Manyrolo^duin drs NurnlHTprr 
hijrium.( Mrmorhurhrs 

I Sam.. 1 Samiirl 

II Sum... 11 Samuel 


<.,,, 1 , .Saiihrilrin 'Talmud) 

.. . iSa.rrd Hooks cf I hr Old Trsfamrni) Poly- 

S. B. o. T., ,-lir..mr Hililr. rd. Paul Haupl 

SrhaiMlrrzo^r. » S halMlrr/o):, Kiiryr. of llrlij^nous Knowl- 

<i'hru'lrr.* .’M hlmli r. Cimriform Ins<Tii»tions and thr 

<’ *1 o T ’♦ nhl Ti'slanirnl. Enir. traps. 

' ' ."“’‘‘).<rhradrr.KriJii).<rhnfl'*nundda.sAltrTi*s- 

Si hradiT. K. A. T.Tamriit 

S hnidri K H.Si hradrr. KHlinsi liriftlirhr P.ihliothrk 

’ - . v (S.*hrad)*r. Kfilinsrhnfirh und (H^*hirhts- 

.^rhradrr. K. ti. r. ^ foiH-hunu 

S-huivr. (d*sr!i.S hhivr, id*si*hirhtr drs .ludisi-hrn Volk<*s 

* .Si-mahoT (Talmud) 

SIla 1 i............_Shahhat ' Tii 1 mlid) 

Shrh....... ..SlirhiMt Clalliiud) 

.>hrhu‘ot ('ralmud) 

.Sra kalim (Talmud) 

<niiil). Hrl. of s«*m..smiih. Holiirioii of Th** S*miilrs 

. ) SladrV /.rilsrhiifl fur ilir Ailt«‘.-lamrm- 

.<lad*‘ s-Zi'il.'rhnn \vissi*iis*-liaft 

<(**iii<i hm*id»*i. ) .<p ;nsi hm*i(t* r, Calaloumr of thr l!»'hr»*\v 
jjodl.( liook> in thr Hodlriai) l.ihiaiy 

Stri!is« hm*idH-. st.*in^' hiirid«*r. llrhriiis.-hr Hihlioirr.iphir 

Holii. Bill!.' ■ 

SlrinsHiuoid.-r, > si,.jn<i h:iridrr, Hrl.-raisrhr IddM-i-H-tzunp-n 

n«*l>r. r**hrrs... * 

<uk.Sukkah (Talmud) 

..iii“* *r Ihr word 

Sviu.•'.svmmarhus 

fa‘all .Ta'aiiil ('nilimni) 

Tah.'Fahaidi (Talmud) 

fan. faiihuma 

Tar^r.'rarpuuim 

Tanr. o.Tarpim onkrlos , 

'Faijr. Yrr.TsiriTum Y**rushalmi orTarpum Jonatnan 

'IVnT.Timiurah (Talmud) 

*IVr. 'Dtum’.oI (Talmud) 

Thrml.'rh»*o*lotion 

Tlu-ss.ThtssaloniaTis 

Tim.Timothy 

•|*o.s.ToSlfot 

Tos**f.'r.*s»‘fia 

tnnisl.tniuslation 

Tr. Sor. Bihl. ' Tr.jnsa« llons *if the S(K*)rty of Blhliral Ar- 

An*h.' rhiOilopy 

T. Y.Trhui Yom ' ralmud) 

♦Vk.‘Vkzin (Talmud) 

I niv. Isr.ITiiVris Isnu'lite 

Crkumh'iih.Crkundriihurh 

Vrv<. Isr. V*-Ssil!o Isntrlitirf) 

v,>s.Voskht«l (Russian mapazinr) 

vulir.Vuluati* 

W.*)ss. Dor .Wri.vs. Dor Dor \vr-D*>rshaw 

Wi'llhausm, « Wrllhiius* n. lsrarlitis* hr und Judis<*lie 

1 . .1, (i.)’ (;rs*-!)i« hte 

\Vin**r. B. P. .Wim*r. Bihlisrhrs B4*al\v<“rterhiu*h 

Wtsd. .Sol.Wisdom of Solonmn 

Wolf, Bihl. Holir.. .Wolf. Bihliothma Hrhnea . 

„ ' Wiriirr Z**it<rhrifl fur dir Kunde drs 

W , /. K. .M.Morp*‘nland«*s 

Yad.Yadayiin (Talmud) 

“ Yad *’.Yad ha-Hazakah 

Talk.Yalkul 

Yrh’..Y*‘hamol (Talmud) 

YiT.Y«*nishahui (Jrrusalem Talmud) 

Ynwii ...IrhoYali 

Znh ...Zjdiin (Talmud) 

I ;.,iri <U‘r DrutsA-hm M*»rgrnliind- 

Z. D. M, (»....j is4')u*n <irsrlls* lmft 

.Z**hahim (Talmud) 

Z,H*h....Z»**hariah 

Z***lnrr. Cat.H«*hr, ( Z«*ili!sT. Catalogue of Ihr Hrhrrw B**oks or 
" Books Bt il.Mus. ) th<* British Mus«*um 
Z*Mt. f. Assyr.Zril.M-hrifl fur A.s.syiiolopie 

^*P* r/t**Y r* Zril.^rhrift drs Drutsrh**n Palastina-Vrrrins 

Z**it. *f. H*‘hr. Biid. .Z**its**hrift fur llrhniis* hr Bihliopra|>hir 
Z*‘itlin.Bi»»l. Post-( Z<'iilin. Bihliolht'ra II» hraira Po.‘;i.M**n*!«*ls- 

M*‘ndrl.s.( wihn 

Z**ph.Z»*phaniah 

Zuuz, CE S.Zuuz, (i**sammi‘ltr fs-liriftrn 

Zunz, <i. V.Zuuz, (;oltr.<<lii*nsilu*hr Vortrapr 

Zunz, Lil**nitur- t, Zunz. l.itrratuixrsrhirljtr dt:r Synagog-alrn 
pi*srh.i P»»*sir 

„ , ) Zunz. Dh* Uitus drs Synap*igalen Guttesi- 

Zunz, Uitus.-j (iit*nstrs 

Zunz, S. P.Zunz. synupopah* P.K'sir drs Mittrlallers 

Zunz, Z. (i.Zunz. Zur (irsrhirhtr und Literatur 


No'ik to the Reader. 

Subjects on wliieli fiirtlier information is alTorihMl el.sewlirrc* in this work are indicated hy the 
use of capitals und small eajiilals in the text ; as. AitUA Akika ; Pcmbkdita: Vocai.iz.vtiox. 
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APOCRYPHA : § I. Tiic most general detini- 
tioii of Aj»o( ry]dia is, Writings having some preten¬ 
sion to the clianicter of sjiered scrijitiire, or received 
as suefi by certain sects, but excludeil from the 
canon (sc*e Canon). 

The history of the earlier usage of the word is ob¬ 
scure. It is probable that the adjective arroKpvoo^^ 
‘•hidden away, kept si'cret,” as applied to books, was 
hr.st used of writings which were kept from the pub¬ 
lic by their i)o.sses.sors because they contained a mys¬ 
terious or esoteric wisdom too }>rofound or too.s;icred 
to Ir* communicated to any but the initiated. Thus a 
Leyden magical papyrus bears the title, Mwi j/urt; ir/m 
'i-iifi/.or i'lrroKjU'Oo^ irrtKahtvuivii by^oij Jj a'.ia, **The Secret 
Sacreil Book of Moses, Entitled the Eighth or the 
Holy Book ” (Dietrich. “ Abra.xas,” IGJl). Plierecydcs 
of Syros is Siiid to have learned his wisdom from ra 
ti-oKfiX'CHL 3i3/.ia, “The S(*crct. Books of tlie 
PheniciaiLS ” (Suidas, a. r. AnpiKi th^r). In t}je early cen¬ 
turies of our era many nGigious and philos.ij>liieal 
sects had such scriiitures; thus the followers of the 
GiH»stic Prodicus boasted the po.ssession c»f secret 
books (/oTOA'/aV/er) of Zoroaster (Clemens Ale.vandri- 
nus. **Stromata,'’i. 15 [857 Potter]). IV Esdnis is 
avowedly such a work: Ezra is bidden to write all the 
things which he has .seen in a book and lay it up in a 
hidden place, and to teacli the contents to the wi.se 
among his people, who.se intelligence he knows to be 
sutlicieiit to receive and ])reserve thesi* secrets (.xii. 
36 H (see Dan. .xii. 4, 9; Enoch, i. 2, cviii. 1; 
As.sumptio .Mosis, X. \ et Hi fj.) In another jms.sage 
such writings are expressly distinguished from the 
twenty-fourcanonical books: the latb-ran* to be pub¬ 
lished tlait they may be read by the worthy and 
unworthy alike; the forim r (seventy in number) are 
to be preserved and transmitted t<) the wisi*, because 
th(‘y contain a profounder teaching (xiv. 44-47). In 
this .sens(* Gregory of Ny.ssa (]Uotes words of John in 
th(‘ Apocalyi).se as re aTOKp/^o/f (‘‘Onitio in Suam Or- 
dinationem," iii. 549, ed. Migne;compareEpiphaiiius, 

“ Ad versus Iherests,” li. 3). Tin* book contain.s reve¬ 
lations not to be comprehended by the ma.sses, nor 
rashly jiubli.shed among them. 

Inasmuch, however, as this kind of liteniture flour¬ 
ished most among heretical .sects, and as many of 
the writings themsel V(‘s wiwe falsely attributed^ to the 
famous men of ancient times, the word “Apocrv- I 
pha”accpnred in ecclesiastical use an unfavorable | 
II.—1 


connotation; tht' privat<* .scriptures trc.asured by the 
s<‘Ct.s we re repudiate*! by the Church as hm-etical and 
often spuriou.s. Lists were made of the books which 
the Church rcccivi^tl as .siicred scripture and of those 
which it reji'cK.**!; the former were “canonical ” (st*e 
Canon); t*) the latter the name “ Apocrypha” wa.s 
given. The c;mon of the Church included the books 
which are contaimAl in the Greek Bible but not in 
the Hebrew ts<-e the list belo^v, ^ III.); hence the term 
“ Apoc-rypha ” was not apfilietl to these books, but 
to .such writiug.s as Emx'hi the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarc hs, etc. (seg below, ^ III.). Jerome 
ah me applies the word to all books which are not 
found in the Jewish canon (see “ PrologusGaleatus ”). 
At the Beformation, Pn)testants adopted the Jewish 
ttinoii. and designated by the name “Apocrypha" 
the b4M)ks of the I^itinand Greek Bibles which they 
thus rejcctc »1; while the Catholic Church in the Coun¬ 
cil of Trent formally declared the.se books canonical. 
an<l continuetl to U'X* the word “ Apocrypha ” for the 
class of writings to which it had gencmlly Ixen ap¬ 
propriated in the ancient Cliurch ; for the latter, Prot- 
e.siaiiis in!nnliice<l the name “ Psemlepigmpha.” 

^ II. Apocryphal Books among- the Jews. 
Judaism also ha*l si*cts whicli possc.sscd esoteric or 
recondite scriiUiirts. such as the Essencs (Jo.sephus, 
“B. J." ii. 3, ^ 7). and the Therai)eut{e (Philo, “De 
Vila Con ternplaiiva,” cd. Mangey, ii. 475). Their 
o<ciirrence am* mg thesi* ]>articular .sects is explic¬ 
itly attested, biif douhtle.ss tliere were others. In- 
di*!**!. many c*f tin* books which the Church branded 
as apocryjihal w« re of Jewish (sometimes heretical 
JewLh) origin. '* wisli authorities, therefore, 

w< n* constniincd lo form a canon, that i.s, a list of 
sjicnd -scrijUun'S; :ind in some casi'.s to specify par¬ 
ticular writings claiming this character which were 
rijt-cird ami fiirbidih*n. Tin* former—so the distinc¬ 
tion is exprcss«-d in a ceremonial rule (Yad. iii. 5; 
To.s*T.. Yad. ii. 13)—make the hands which touch 
them unck an—Dn'n DK ptCDOO Cnpn 'OTID ^3: the 
latter do not (ste Canon). Another term ustil in the 
di.‘R*ussion <»f c<*rtain Iwioks is properly “to lay 
up, store away f.vr Siife kiaping," also “withdraw 
from u.si»." Thus. Shah. tH)b, “The sages intended 
to withdraw Ecchsiastes"; “they also inteiideti to 
withdraw Proverbs"; ?Vj. 13/>,“Hananiali b. Hezekiah 
prevented Ez» kiel from being withdrawn ” ; Sauh. 
100?*(CtKlex Carlsruhe), “althougli our masters with- 
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drew tin's hook” (Sinicli), cto. It lijis froquoiitly 
been assi-rtcMi that tin.- iih-a and the iiaim- of the Greek 
“ Ai>oeryj>ha’’ were derive<l from this Hebrew ter- 
iiiinolo^^y. (See Zahn, “Geseh. d(-s Xeiitesiameiit- 
lieln*ii Kanoiis, ’ i. l.ll?^ 1 1 .v/y.; Schurer, in “IVotest- 
antisehe HeaK*neveloj>a<li(*.” lid ed., i. G‘2>i,and many 
others; comjtare Ilambiirirer,“ Healeneyklo|>adie,” ii. 
(is. n. -1.) “Apocrypha' (wziiKoroa is, it is 

said, a literal translation of “eoneealed. 

hidden books." Closer examination siwuv.s, however, 
tliat tiiealleired iih-ntity of phraseology is a mistake. 
Talmudic literature knows nothingof aelassof 
D'T'lii—neither this j)hras(! nor an eiptivalent occurs 
not exa-n in “Ab. H. N. ’ i. 1, thouii’h the error aj>- 
juars to have oriirinatcd in the w(»rds VH used 

there. Xor is the usa.i^e identical: does not mean 

“ conce.-il ” {nrrohui -Tur t raiislates not ?ji, but IJlD and 
its .synonyms), but “store jiway it is used only of 

Ihin.i^s intrinsically pn-cious or .sacred. As applied to 
books, it is used only of hooks which are, after all. 
included in the .lewish canon, mrver of the kind of 
literature to which theC’liurch FatIw-rs irive the name 
** Apocrypha thesi* are rather (Yer. 

Sanh. .\. 1, 2Sa). or D'J'OT nsiD- The only excep- 
tioti is a referenee to Sirach. The Hook of (inairical) 
C’ures which Ilezekiah j)ut away (Pe.s. iv. b) was 
doubtless attributed to Solomon.* Thi.s beinir the 
stjite of the facts, it is doubtful whether there is 
any connection between the use of DJ and that of 

arzuKiwofi^. 

S III. Lists of Apocrypha; Classification. 
The lollowinir is a brief de.scriptive cataloirue of 
writin.tr.s which have.been at .some time or in some 
fpiarters ivirarded as sacred .scri|)ture, but are not in¬ 
cluded in the .Tewi.sh (and Protestant) ca»>on. For 
more particular information about the.se works, and 
for the literatun*. the reader is referred to the special 
article.s on the bo(»ks .severally. 

First, then, there are the books which are com¬ 
monly found in the Greek and Latin Dible.s, but are 
not included in the Hel*rew camm. and are hence 
rcjer‘ted by Protestants: to the.se, as has alreadv 
been .^‘lid, Protestants giyc the name “Apocryplia” 
sjiecitically. The.se are (followin^^ the order and 
with the titles of the Eni^li.sh translation): I Esdias* 
IIEsdms; Tobit; Judith; The Hest of the Chapters 
ot the Hook <»f E.sther; AVi.sdoin of Solomon; Wis¬ 
dom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach, or Eccle.siasticus; 
Earuch, with the Epistle <jf Jeremiah; Stmg of the 
Three Holy (’hihlreii; History of Susjinna; llestruc- 
tion of Bel and the Drairon: Prayer of Maiai-sscs; I 
Maccabees; II Maccabees. The:^e. with the excei)- 
tion of I, H (HI. IV) Esdras ami the Pntyer of Ma- 
nasses, are canonical in the Homan ('hurch. 

Si-condly. books which were pronounced apocry¬ 
phal by thi‘anci(‘nl Church. Of the.se we pos.sess.sev¬ 
eral catalo.efues, the most important of which are the 
Stichomelry of Xicej)horus; the Athanasian Synop¬ 
sis; and an sinonymous list c.xtant in .several manu- 
script.s, fir.st edit<-vl by Montfaucon (see Si-hiirer 
"Gisch.^^ ed., iii. 2(52 it furthera passjige in 
the Apo.stohcal Constitutions”(vi. 10), and the so- 
called Decree of Poj)e Gt-lasitis (" C’orpus Juris Ca- 
nonici." lii. Distim-tio 15). Heferences in the Fathers 
add some tiile.s. and various Orietital versions irive 
us a knowledge of other writings of the same kind. 


A cmisiderable part of this literature has Ini-n pre¬ 
served, and fresh discoverie.s almost every year j»rove 
how extensive and how poj)ular it once was, 

A sjitisfactory classification of tln-.se writings is 
hardly possible; probably the most convenient 
scheme i.s to grouj) them under the chief tvpes of 
Biblical literature to which they are severally re¬ 
lated—viz. : 

1 . Historical) including history proper, story 
books, and haggadic narrative. 

2 . Prophetic, including a]>ocalyp.ses. 

3. Lyric; p.salms. 

4. Didactic; j)roverl)s and oilier forms of “wis¬ 
dom.” 

Tin* a.s.signment of a book to one or another of 
the.se <livisions must often be understo<Kl as only a 
pot tori \ a writing which is ehielly narrative may 
contain projdiecy or aj)ocaly]is(*; one which is pri¬ 
marily iirojihetic may exhibit in partsatlinily to the 
didactic literature. 

§ IV. Historical Apocrypha. 1 . First Mac¬ 
cabees. A liistory of the rising of the Jews under 
the leadcishij) of ^lattathias ami Ins sons against 
Antioehus Epij)hane.s and of the progress of the 
stiugglc down to the death of Simon, covering thus 
the period from nr>-l jr> h.c. The hook was w^ritten 
in Hebrew, but is extant only in Greek ami in trans- 
latiojis made from the Greek. 

2 . Second Maccabees. Profc.sscdly an abridgment 
ofalaigei work in five books by .Jason of Cyrene. 

It liegins with the antece<lent.s of tlie conflict with 
Syria, and clo.ses with the reeovc*ry of .Tenus-ilt-m 
hy Judas after his victory over Xieanor. The w'nrk 
w’as xvritten in Greek, and is much inferior in his¬ 
torical value to I .Macc. Pn-tixed to the bof>k are 

wo letters addressed to the Jew’s in Egvpt on the 
ob.servance of the Fea.st of Dedication (nii^nk 

3. First Esdras. In tin* Latin Bible, Third Esdra.s. 
fragment of the oldest Greek version (u.s<*d by 

Jo.sei)hus) of Chronicles (including Ezra and Xehe- 
miah), containing I Chron. xxxv.-Xeh. viii. 13. in a 
dilTerent, ami in part more original, order than the 
Hebrew text and wiili one cnn.sidenible additiem, the 
story of the pag(‘S of King Darius (iii. 1-v. 6 ). The 
book is printed in an appendix to the official e<lition 9 
of the V ulgate (after the Xew^ Te.stiimcnt), but is not 
re(ogniz(*d by tlic Bonian Church as canonical. 

4. Additions to Daniel, a. The .story of Susanna 
ami the elders, prelixed to the book, illu.strating 
Daniel’s di-scernnu nt in judgment. 

h. The destriK tion of Bel and the Dragon, ap- 
pended after ch. xii., .showing how’Daniel proved to 
(yrus that the Babylonian god.s were no grxls 
r. The Song of the three'Jewish Youths in the 
fiery furnace, inserted in Dan. iii. between verses 23 
and 24. 

These additions are found in botli Greek transla¬ 
tions of Daniel (Septuagint an<l Theodotion)* for the 
original language and for tlie Hebrew and Animaic 
versions cd the stories, .see D.xnikl. 

5. Additions to Esther. In the Greek IJible. cnlari^e- 
n.ent <,n ...olives sug-este.l by tl.e original sto?v: 

Tlie dream of .Mordeeai a.id Iiis discovery of the 
co..si>,nicy prefix.-.] to tl.e book; tl.e interpretation 
f<>Il.)t\ s X. d; b. Kiliet for tiie d.-striiction of the Jews, 
after in. 13; c., d. Pmyers of Mordeeai and Esther, 
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aficriv. IT; r. Estla r’s by tlu* kiiii:, bikinir 

the plaee of v. 1 in the Hebrew; /. Ediel permittini: 
the Jews to tlefend themselves, after viii. V2. In the 
Vulpite these additions are (letaelied from their con- 
iieetion and brongln toixetlu-r in an appendix to tlie 
book, with a note remarking tliat tliey are not fonml 
in the ib‘brew. 

6. Prayer of Manasses. Purports to be tlie words 
«»f the pi*ayer sj)ok<*n of in 11 C’liron. xxxiii, IS itstif .; 
probably designed to stand in that j)lace. In many 
mamis(*ri])ls of the Creek Bible it is found among 
the ])ie(‘es aj>pended to tin* Psalms; in the \ idgate 
it is j)rinieil after the. New Testam<*nt with HI and 
IV Esd., and like them is not eanonieah 

7. Judith. Story of the deliverance of the city 
<tf Bethulia by a beautiful widow, who by a ruse 
deceives and kills Holophernes, the eominander of 
the besieging tirnty. The book was written in He- 
bn*w, but is ju'eserved only in Greek or translati<nis 
from the Greek; an Aramaic Targum was known 
to Jerome. 

8. Tohit. The scene of this tale, Aviih its attract¬ 
ive j^ictures of Jewish pii'ty and its interesting 
glimpses of popular superstitions, is laid in the East 
(NineV(*h, Eebatana); the ln‘ro is an Israelite of the 
tribe of Nai^hlali, who Avas carried away in the 
deportation by Shalmaneser (** Enemessiir "). The 
story is relatecl in some way to that of AiUKAit. 

9. Third Maccabees. (See MAt’CAUKKS, Books of.) 
A story of tin* persecution of tlu* Egyptian Jews by 
Ptolemy Philopator after the defeat of Antiochus at 
Kaphia in 217 n.<\: tln*ir steadfastness in their relig¬ 
ion, and the miraculous deliverance God wrought 
for them. The book, which may be regarded as an 
Alexandrian counterpart of Est her. is found in manu¬ 
scripts of the Septuagint, but is not canonical in any 
branch of the Clinstian Church. 

§ V. Historical Pseudepigrapha. The books 
named above are all found in the Greek and Latin 
Bibles and in the Apocrypha of the Protestant 
versions. We proceed now to other writings of 
the same general class, commonly called •‘Pscud- 
epigrapha.” 

10. The Book of Jubilees, called also Leptogenesis 

(“The Little Genesis’'), probably in 

distinction, not from the canonical Genesis, but from 
a larger Midrash, a '2- It contains a haggadic 
treatment of the Instory of tlu* Patriarchs as avcII as 
of the history of Isra(*l in EgA'pt, ending Avith the 
iustitiiti<tn of the Pas.sovcr, based on Gen. and Ex. 
i.-xii. It is a free reproduction of the Biblical nar- 
ratiA'e, Avith extensive additions of an edifying char¬ 
acter, exhortations, predictions, and the like. It gets 
the name “ B(jok of Jubilees ” from the elahonitc chro¬ 
nology, in Avhich every event is mintitely reckoned 
out ill months, days, and years of the Jubilee period. 
The Avhole is in the form of a revelation made through 
an angel to Closes on ]Mt. Sinai, from Avhich some 
Avriters Avere led to call the book the ^ Apocalypse of 
?Joscs.*’ (See Apocalypse, § V. 10.) It Avas Avriueii 
in llebivAv, probably in tlie finst centiir}^ n.c., but is 
now extant only in Etliiopic and in fragments of an 
old Latin tran.slation, both made from an intermedi¬ 
ate Greek version. 

Bri<*f iin*ntlon may be made here <»f s«*veral similar works 
containing llaggatlah of early Hebrew history. 


n. “ LilM‘r Antiquitatnm Hlbliranim,*'attribubMl to Philo. 
This was first piiblisheti, with s«»me otluT works Philo, at 
Ba.sol in (s«*e(*ohn, in “ .b*w. Quart. Ib*v.’* ISIN, x. IJTT ft 
SrhiinT, **(h‘sih.’" ;{<* ed.. iii. 541 ft //., additi(»nal litenUnre). 
E.xtoinls from A«lam 1<» tin* doalh of Saul, with oJiiissbms and 
atiilitions-goiu'jilogi. al. !<*g<*ndarv. and iiiet<»rical~siK‘t‘<*ln'a, 
proi)htvic.s, pniyers. etc. Tin* patriaichal ;;ge is d«*s|>at4*h»‘d 
very briclly ; the F..\<*<his, Mi the contrary, and the .stories 4>f the 
Judges are much expamh'd. The author ileals more fn'ely 
with the Biblical narrsitiv** than Jubilees and dci)ai1s fn»m it 
much tnore widely. Tin* work is i)n‘.scrv4‘d in a Uitin tran.sla¬ 
tion nuulc from (ircek ; but it is highly probable that the orig¬ 
inal langi-.c.ge w:;s !!; hr, \v. and that It was wrilt4*n at a time 
not very remoU* from tlu* < oinmon «*ra. Considerable jH*illt»ns 
of It are incorporaie<l—undt‘r the name of Philo- in tlie Hebn*w 
lHH*k. of which (;a.sl4*r has i>ublisl)»*d a translation uinlcr the 
title “ Clm»nh*h‘.s of Jenthmeel ” (st*!* (iastJT,/.(*., Inlnshiction, 
pp. XXX. ft .sr//., and Ih‘1ow. d). 

h. I.jiter works which may l>e compared with this of Philo 
are the n*j *2 "(CD, ami the tyOM 

on which .se<* the nNsjHrtive 

c. To a diJTcrcnt type of h*gendary history bcl<mgs the He¬ 
brew Yosirrox (v. v.). 

<1. The “Clirotiicb‘s of Jt'ralimot*!," translate«l by (ia.ster from 
a unuiuc manuwriid in tlu* Bodh*ian (ISiUb, an* i»rofe.ssetlljr 
compjh*(l fn>m various .sources ; they contain large iM)rtions ex- 
c»‘rpled from the (ireek Bible, Philo (se«* alnwe), and “Yo- 
.sippon," as well as writings likt* tlu* Piike d(* U. Eliezer, etc. 

c. Any compIel4* stmly of this material must lm*liide also flie 
cognate Helh*nisiic writing’s, such as the fragments (»f Enixde- 
miisaiui Ariapanus (see Freudt*nthal, ** Ib*lh*nistis«-heStudien'*) 
and the legends of the same kind in Jost*phiis. 

§ VI. Books of the Antediluvians. The Book 
of .lubilccs makes repeated mention of books conlain- 
ing the Avisdom of the antediluvians (<'.</., Enoch, 
iv. IT it Si'f/.; Noah, x. 12 d saj.) Avhich Avere in the 
po.sses.sion of Abraham and his descendants; also of 
books in Avhich Avas preserved the family hiAV of the 
Patriarchs (compare xli. 2S) or tlicir prophecies 
(xxxii. 24 ft sff/., xlv. IG). These are all in tlie literal 
sense “apocryphal,” that is, esot(*nc, .scripture.s, A 
considerable number of Avritings of this sort lia\’e 
been preserA^-d or are known to us from ancient lists 
and references; others contain entertaining or edify¬ 
ing embelli.shirieiits of the Biblical narratives about 
tliese h(*roes. Tho.se which are primarily prophetic or 
apocalyptic are enumerated clscAvhcre (x., xi.); the 
folloAving are cliicfly haggadic: 

11. Life of Adam and Eve. This is essentially a 
JeAvish Avork, preserved—^^in varying recensions—in 
Greek, Latin, Slavonic, and Armenian. It resembles 
the Testament literature (see licloAv) in lK*ing chiefly 
occupied Avith the end of Adam’s life and the burial 
of A4lam and Eve. According to an introductory 
note in tlie manuscripts, the story Avas revealed to 
Moses, AAdience the inappropriate title “Apocalypse 
of Mose.s.” On the tipocryplial Adam books see 
Adam and Eve, Book of. 

Other apocryphal books b(*aring the name of Adam 
are; The Book of Adam and Eve, or the Conflict 
of Adam and Eve Avilh Satan, extant in Arabic 
and Etliiopic; and The Testament of Adam, in 
Syriac and Arabic. Both these are Christian off¬ 
shoots of the Adam romance. Apocalypses of 
Adam are mentioned by Epiplianitis; the Gelasian 
Decree names a IxMik on the Daughters of Adam, 
and one called the Penitence of Adam. 

ScA’cn Books of S(*th are sjiid by Epiphaniua 
(“AdA’ersus Iliere.ses,” xxxix. 5; compare xxvi. 8; 
also Hippolytus, “Refutatio,” v. 22; see also Jo- 
.si‘phus, ‘‘Ant.” i. 2, g 3) to haA'e been among the 
scriptures of the Gnostic sect of Sethians. 
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On tin* aj)orryph5il bunks uf Enoch sec Aimha- 
LYrsK, ^ V., and En(K ii. Hook ok. 

Tin* Samaritan aullior. a frairincnl of whose writing 
lias lu t n piu served l)y Kuschins (** Prap. Ev. ix. li) j 
under the naim* •»! Eiipttleinus. speaks of revelations i 
by ani.n*ls.to Methuselalj, which had been pres<‘rYed 
to his^liim*. A lh>ok of laimech is named in one of 
our lists of Ajxx’rypha. 

Bu.:ks of Noah are mentioned in .Jubilees (x. 1*-. ; 
xxi. bb. Fragments of an Apoialypse of Noah j 
jijv incorporated in (mieient jilaecs in Eiux h (which j 
se<'). A book bearing the nanu* of Noria. the '^'■'ib* i 
of Noah, was current among certain Gnostics (Epi- j 
])hanius, •• Adv. lla*reses." xxvi. I). Shem transmits | 
the books o{' his fatliei. Noah (.1 ubilees. x. M); other | 
writings are ascribed to him by late authors, llaiii ; 
was tlx* auth«>r of a prophecy cited by Isidore, the , 
son of IJasilides (('lenx*ns Alexandrinus,**Stromata.” 
vi. <)); according to otlx-rs he was tlx* inventor of 
magic (idi'ntilieii with Zoroaster; Clementine. “Pec- 
ognitiones.” i v. <). 

4§ VII. Testaments. A special class of ajx>cry- 
phal literatun* is made u[» of the so-called “Testa¬ 
ments” (d promim*iit tigures in Bible history. Sug¬ 
gest etl, doubtless, by such passjigcs as tlx* Blessing 
of .Iac(»b (Cicn. xlix.), the JJlessing <»f 3Ios»*s (Dent, 
.x.xxiii.), the jxirting s|)ecches <d Moses (I)eut. i\., 
xxix. <7 .VO/.) and .Joshua (.Josh, .xxiii.. xxiv.), etc., 
the Testanx-nts narrat(‘ the close of tlie her(»’s life, 
.sonx'limes with a retrosix-et of his history, last coun- 
si-ls and admonitions to his children, and disclosures 
(»f the future. Tlx-sc clctnents an* present in varying 
proportions, but the geix-ral type is widl marked, 

12. Testament of Abraham. Edited in Greek (two 
recensions) by M, H. .James. “Texts aixl Sliidie.s.” 
ii. 2; in Kumanian by(iaster. iiC’Pnx-. of Society c»f 
Bil)lical Archeology.*” ISST. ix. IIF) r/ ao/. ; see also 
Kohler, in “.Jew. (Juart. Itev.” ISIF), vii. .ISI (i sty. 
{S<‘e AnttAiiAM, Tksta.mkntok. called also Apocalypse 
of Abraham). Narrative of the<ndof Abraham's life: 
his refusal to follow .Michael, who is sent toliim: Jiis 
long negotiations with the Angel (d Death. At his 
r<-<piest!Micha* l shows him. while .still in the body, 
this world and all its doings, and c(uxluct.s him to the 
gjitt* of heav<‘n. The book is thus mainly llaggadah; 
with a little ap(X*aly])se in the middle. 

The Slavonic Ap<Halypsi- td Abraham (<'d. by 
Bonwetsch, “Studien zur Geschichtc tier Tlu‘oh>gx* 
und Kirche,” lSi»7), translated from the Greek, gives | 
the story (*f Abraham's conversion; tlx* sec<»nd part j 
enlarges on the vision (d Abraham in (Jen. xv. 

13. Testaments of Isaac and Jacob. I^reserved in 
Aral)ic and Elhiopic. Tlx y arc uixm the s;ime pat¬ 
tern as the Tcsiamcnt of Abraham; each incbidesan 
ajxxalypse in whi<*h the punishment of the wii ked 
and the abodi* <tf tlx* ]de.s.'^<'(l ai\* exhibited. The 
moral exhortation whieh properly h(*longs to the 
ty]x* is laeking in the Testament of Ahrahain. Jmt 
is found in the oth(‘r two. 

14. Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. The ]>art 
ing admonitions of the twelve sons of .Jacob to tlieir 
children, lai^ h warns against certain particular sins 
and commends tlx* contniry virtues, illustrating and 
c!iforcing tlx* nx»ral by tlx* cxamjdi* or t*x])crx*nc<‘ 
of tlx* spi’akcr. Thus, G.id warn.s against liaircil. 
Issiicliar shows tlx* hcauty of simph- iniiuh-dn^ss. 


Joseph teaches the h s.son of clmstiiy. In s«.me (c.//.. 
in the T(*slamcnt of Joseph) the legeixlary narrative 
of the patriarch's life tills a larg<*r span*, in others 
b.//.. Benjamin)direct ethical teaching i)rcdoininatcs. 

The c.'ichalological t*lcmcnt is also pre.s4*nt in vary¬ 
ing pnjporiions — ])rcdictions <d tlx* falling away in 
the last davsand the evils that will i)revail; Hie judg¬ 
ment of God on tlx* six*aker's ]x)sterity ft*r their Sins 
(/.//., lavi. xiv. if .sr'j,: Jmlah, wiii. 22^ .^<7.; Zel.- 
ulun. ix.); and tlx* sueeeeding >iessianic age(la’v:. 
xviii.; Judah, .x.xiv. tf srfj .: Simetm. vi.: Z«*hulun. ix. 
if Kiq.). A tnx* apoealypsi* is found in the Test, of 
I.evi, ii. it .v/7. (se(* Acocai.vi'sk). This eschato¬ 
logical elenx nt is j»ndess(‘dly derive.I from a IxM.k 
writt(*n hv Enoch (e.//., l..evi, .xiv., xvi.. .Judah, 
viii.; Simt*ou. v., i*tc.). Tlx* work is suJ)>tantiallv 
Jewish; the ("hristian interpjJations, thougli numer¬ 
ous, art* not very (*xtensive. and in gem-nil are < asily 
reel tgnizahle. 

A lIHm v. Testament of Naphtali lias Jieen pub¬ 
lished hy Gaster b' Ib'oeeeilings of S<K*iety td Biblical 
Archeology.” December, bk*bruary, 1^14; see 

also “C'hron. <d Jendimeel,” jip. «Si tt s/fj.), aixl is 
regarded by the editor and by Bes<*li (“Stixlicn uixl 
17ritik(‘n,”isbi).])j).2O0c/A/ 7.)as tlx* original of whieh 
tlx* Greek Tt-stanx nl is a ('liristian rec**nsion. 

15. Testament of Job. M ben the end of Ids life is 

at hand. Job narrates to liis children the Jdstory <»f 
his trials, beginning with the cause of Satan s ani¬ 
mosity toward him. Ai‘t(*r imrting admoiiitx>ns(4r)), 
Ix-ilivitleshis posse.ssions among his .sons, aixl gives to 
his thre<‘daugh1crsgirdles of woixlerful pn»porties(4f) 
<7>r7.). Tlx* bot^k is a llaggadalmf the st«'ry td J«>b, 
exaggerating bis wealth and i>owi‘r. Ids goml works, 
and Ids ealamiti(*s. tlirougb all of wldeli lx* maintains 
unsliuken Ids contjd(*nee in G'»d. There are no long 
arguini-iiJs, as in dx* jioem; llx* frit'ixlsdo not apjiear 
as def<*nders of Gud s justice — tlx* pn>bli*m of the¬ 
odicy is not mooted — they try Job with ipiestions 
(see JFm 7 Elibu is insj)ir(*d by Satan, aixl is not 

forgivi*!! willi tlx* others. See Kohler, in “Semitic 
Studies in ]SIcnx»ry of Ah-xandcr Kohul,” pp. 

and ()1EG12. aniEIamcs, in “ Apm rypha Anccdota.” 
ii. 104 cf .vr7.). 

16. Testament of Moses. The ]>atristic lists of Apoc¬ 
rypha contain, in close proximity, the Testament of 
Mo.ses and the Assumption of Mo.ses. It is probable 
that the two were internally conii<*ct<*<E and tliat the 
former has been preserved in our Assu!ni»tion of 
.Moses, the extant part of whieh is really a T<*sta- 

—a i>roplx*tic-apoealyptic discourse of Mosc's 
to Joshua. See l>eh)w. § x. 2. 

17. Testament of Solomon. l.ast words of .Solomon. 
<lMsing with. :• confession of the sins of Ids old age un¬ 
der the inlluenci? of the Jebusite, Shidamite. It is 
in tlx* main a m.*igic;il hook in narnitivi* fonn. telling 
how Solomon gt>t the magic si-al; hy it li*arix*d tlx* 
names and ])owers of the tleinons aixl the names of 
the angels by whom they are (*onstrained, and put 
them to his service in building tlie Temple; bi*sides 
other wondi'iful things which he acc*omplishcd 
throngh his jiowc-r ovt*!* tlx* d(*iix)iis. (Sc*e Fleck. 
“ Wissensehaftliehe B(‘ise.” ii. 8, 111 it aeq.) A 
Ininslation into English hy Gonybeare was given 
in “Ji'wisli Quart. Kev.” 1S99, \i. 1-4.T 

The Gelasian D(*cn*e names also a‘"Contnulictio 
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SaloijHinis,*’ which may have <Ics< n]u*«l his <*<>ntcst 
in wisdom wifli Hiram, a frc(jucin ihi’inc of later 
writers. 

A Testament of Hezekiah is cited hy (’ctlrcinis; hut 
tli(* i>ass;ii:e quoted is found in the Ascension of 
Isaiah. 

^ VIII. Relat? g to Joseph, Isaiah, and Ba¬ 
ruch. ()ther Al>oeryi>i»a are the fjillowing: 

18. Story of Aseneth. A romanti<* tale, narrating 
how Ax-netli, llie beautiful daughter of Potiphar, 
priest of On. heeaim* the wift‘-of .Joseph; how the 
kiiiii s son, wlio had desired her for himself, trii^I 

• lesiroy .loseph, ami h(nv he wasfoil*-d. Theromam-e 
exists in various languages ami reeen.<ions. Tin* 
(Jr(‘<‘k text was ])uhlisiied by HaiilTol, Paris. 1SS9. 

A Prayer of Joseph is named in the anoin inous list 
of Apocrypha, ami is ({Uoted by Orig«*n ami Proco¬ 
pius. In these fragments .Taeob is the speaker. 

19. Ascension of Isaiah, or Vision of Isaiah. ()rig< n 
speaks of a ,I<‘wish apocryphal work describing the 
death of l.siiiah. Such a inurinrinm is ])rc.scrv<*tl in 
the Ethi<ipic Ascension of I.saiah. the first part of 
wliicli l«*lls hnw ^lanasseh. at the iiisiig.ation of a 
Samaritajj. had Isjiiah s;iwn asunder. The second 
j>art, the Ascension of Isiiiah to heaven in tin* 
year of Hezekiah. and what In* s:iw and heard there, 
i'. ('hristian, though perhaps based on a .Jewish vi¬ 
sion. Extensive (’hristian interpolations oecur in the 
lir.si part also. A fragment of the (ireek l<*xt is 
reproduced in (Jrenfell and Hunt. “The Amlnast 
Pa]>yri,'' London, 1900. 

20. The Rest of the Words of Baruch, or Paralipomena 
of Jeremiah. (C'eriani, ** .Monnmenta.’’v. 1, 9 

.1. Ib ndel Harris. “ K(*st of the Words of Baruch.” 
1SS9; Dillmaiin, “(’lirestomathhi .Elhiopiea,*' pp. 1 
(f .v« 7 . : (Jreek and Ethiojue.) Narrates what in fell 
Baruch ami Abimeleeh (Ehed-mele< h) at tin* fall of 
Jerusidem. Sixty-six y<*ars after, they sent a h*tter 
by au eagle to Jeremiah iu Babyhni. He leads acorn* 
j)any <if Jews back from Babyhmia: oidy thos(* who 
arc willing to ]»ut away their Bjibylouiaii wives ar<‘ 
allowed to cross the Jordan; the others <*ventually 
beeoim* the founders of Samaria. Jen*miali is spir- 
iU‘d away. After thre<*days, returning to the body, 
lie prophesies the coming of (.'hrist and is stoned to 
death liy his eonntr^’inen. 

^ IX. Lost Books. Otlier hag^gadie works named 
in theCJelasian Heereeare; the Book of Og, the Giant, 
“whom the heretics luetend to have fought with 
a dragon aflt‘r the Hood**; jierhaps the same as the 
-Maniehean Yt^iiirtfnr j3i,i/nr (Photius. “(’od.*^ iS*!), or 
Ui>ir. htiTi in r>'.»v r/;rij rcjr; The Penitence of Jannes and 
Jamhres. (See Iselin, in ""Zeit.sehrift fiir Wis.senseh. 
Theoldgie,” 1S94, pj). ef .vy.) B«»th of these may 
Wi!! Isavc la eii ultimately of J« \vi.sh origiii. 

g X. Prophetical Apocrypha. 1. Bamch. 
Purjiorling to be written by Bariieh. son of Neriali, 
the diseiph* of .Jeremiah, after the dejiortation to 
Babylon, Tln^ book is not original, drawing it.s 
motives ebi<*Hy from J^ n-miah ami I.s.nali -\1. tt ^< 7 .; 
allinity to the Wisdom litenitnre is also marked in 
some jiassages. esjieeially in eli. iii. 

The Epistle of Jeremiah to the captives in Babylon, 
wliieli is appended t(» Banieli, and counts as the si.xth 
chapter of that book, is a keen satire on hUJatry. 

2. Assumption of Moses. See above, Te.stainent of 


Mo.scs (j; VII. Hi). What now remains of this work, 
in an old Eilin vc-rsion, is prophetic in c haracter, <*on- 
sisting of predictions dcliveretl by MoscS l<) .Jo.sliiia 
whe-n h<* bad installe d him as his sueeessor. Most?.s 
foretells ill brie f outline tin* history of the pc'oplc* to 
the* end of the* kingilom of Judah; thc‘n, more* fulh% 
tin* sneee eeling times elown to the successoi's of Herod 
the (Ireat. and the* Messi.anie* age* which ensue*s. It 
is ju'ohable* iliat the hist seM|UcI cemtaincel the* As¬ 
sumption e>f Moses, in whie-h eHe urre el the* e-onllie t — 
n fe'iTiel te> in Jmlc 9—between .Mie Jiae-I and Satan 
for tin* posscssieni e»f Me>se*s* IhmIv. 

3- Eldad and Medad. rude r ibis name an apen ry- 
j»hal book is me ntioned in our lists, anel epioti'd twice 
in the* “Sln pln nlof He nnas*’ (ii. 34). It e*ontained 
the prophecy of tin-i wo ehh rsnamcel in Xum. .\i.‘2<5. 

g XI. Apocalypses. Most of tin* j)ropln*tieal 
Apocrvj)ha an* ap«Halyplic in form. To this elas.s 
he-hnig: Emu-h. The* Se‘cre*tsof Ema'li, IV Eseb, the 
Apocalypses of Barin-h (Gre*ck ami Syriae ), ApeK*a- 
lypsc*of Ze-phaniah. ApeH*alyjise* ed Elijah, anel others 
(se‘e‘ Area ai.yi’sk. anel the spe-cial artic le's). ApeK*a- 
lyptic eleme nts have be*(*ii iiote*d above in the* As- 
.sumplhm of Mose s, the Ascension of Iseiiah. tlieTe*s- 
tann nts <»f tin* Twe lve Palriare*hs, ainl olln*rs. 

§ XII. Lyrical Apocrypha. 1. Psalm cii., in 
tin* Greek Bible*; attributed to David. “ whe n In* had 
fought in single* <*ombat with Goliath.” 

2. Psalms of Solomon. Eightc'eu in number; included 
ill some manusciiptsof the* Greek Bible, hut noted in 
the* catalogue s as disputed <»r apoeryjdial. Though 
aserilie'ei to Solomon in tln*title*s, there is no inte*rnal 
e*viele‘m'e* that the* author. <»r authors, designed them 
to be .so attributed. Tln*y we*re* writte n in He*brcw'— 
tbough preserve*d endy in Gre*e*k—in Palestine* alxnit 
tin* middle* of tin* lii*st century n.r., and give most 
important testimony to tin* imn*r e hanieter of the 
re*ligious helie*f e;f the time and to the vitality of the 
Me ssianie* hope*, as w: *1 as to tin* stre*ngth of party 
or sectarian animosity. The* five* ()d(*sof Solomon 
in ** Pistis Sophia *’ an* of ('hristian (CSnoslic) origin. 

3. Five* apoeryjdial ps;dms in Syriae, edit<*d hy 
Wright (*• PnM e*(*diiigs of S«K ie‘ty of Biblic al Archeol¬ 
ogy,’^ 1SS7, ix. ‘Jol-ghti). The first is Ps. eli. {mtpra^ 

1 ); it is followe-d hy ( 2 ) a pniyer of IIe*7.e*kiah; 
(3)a prayer whe n tin* people obtain h*ave from Cyrus 
to re*tuni; and (4, 5 );! prayer of David during liise-on- 
Hict with the* lion and the ^\olf, and thanksgiving 
afte'r his vic tory. 

5 $ XIII. Didactic Apocrypha. 1. The Wisdom 
of Jesus, the Son of Sirach (in the Latin Bible c ntitli el 
Ecclesiasticus). Proverbs and aphorisms for me'ii’s 
guidance in various stations ami eireumstanees; a 
counte*rp;irt to tin* IVoverbs ed SeJennon. The autln»r 
was a native* ed Jcnis;de*m. and wrote in Hebrew; hi.s 
work was ti-aiislated into Gree*k hy his gnindson .soon 
after 132 n.c. Tin* Syriae* translation was also made 
frenn tin* Hel>n*w, and re‘ee*nlly eemsieh'nihh* parts.ed 
tin* He*hre*w text itse*lf have he*en reeov(*reel. The 
h<»ok isine bnle el in the*Christian Bible*—Gree*k, Litin, 
Striae, etc*.—hut was exclude*d from the .Jewish 
('anon (Tos(*f.. Yad. ii. 13 tt Many e|Uotations 

in .I(*wish litt*nitnre prove*, lioweve‘r, its eejiitinueei 
jeopnlarity. 

2 , Wisdom of Sclomon, ’Zu/.oftuvor. Written in 

Greek, probably in Alexanelria: a re‘pre*se‘ntative 3 of 
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Ilfllniistic “ Wis(l<‘iii." S<Joninn, niMivssini: tlu* ru¬ 
lers of the e:irl!i, exhorts them to s. ok wisduiiK and 
warns lheii» of tlie wickedness and folly ot idolatry. 
Notew (‘••t hv is the warm defense «»f the immortality 
of th.e soul*, in whie’a the inlluenee of Hn^ek philo- 
s'.phieal ideas is manif<*st, as, in«lei-d, it is throuirli- 
out the hook. 

3. Fourth Maccabees. Tin* title is a misnomer; and 
the atlrihutioii of the work to hlavitis Josephus is 
(‘(juallv erroneous. J'he irui* tilh* is Ih/a 
Tni>ur iniii.'v, “(m the Autonoiity of Heason." It is 
an anonvm<»us discourse on the supremacy ot r<‘liir- 
ious intellii^eiiee ovtu* the It'cliniLi's. I his supremae\ 
is pr<*ve<i, amonix other thiiiirs. hy examples ot 
sianev in persecution, especially l)y tin* lortitmleof 
Eii*a/ar and the seven hn»tliers(II .Mac(:. vi. IS. vii. 
41). The work was written in (Jrt'ck; it is tound 
in soim- manuscripts (»f the Septua.udnt, hut is not 
canonical. 

XIV. Apocrypha in the Talmud. There are 
no Ji wish eataloirues (»f Apocrypha < orrespondinir to j 
the (’hristian lists cited above: i)Ut. we know tiial j 
the <*an<»ni<*ity of certain writinirs was <lisputed in 
the first and secoitd centuries, ainl that others were 
e.\j)ressly and authoritatively declared not to l)e sii- 
cre<l script un*, while-.someare more vehemently inter- 
(|i(.|(.(l_t(, rea<l them is t«) incur p(*r<lition. The con 
froversies about E<*elesiastesand tin* S(‘nir of Solomon 
will he discussed in thejirticle Canon, where also the 
proposed “withdrawal’ of Proverbs, Ezekiel, and 
some olh<*r hooks will he consideri'd. Here it is suf- 
ticient to say tlutt the school of Shamnnii favored ex- 
cludim: Ecelesiast<*s and the Son^r of Solomon from 
the list of inspired scriptun*s, hut the linal decision 
inclmled them in the canon. 

Siraeh. on the* other hand, was excluded, appar¬ 
ently as a rece nt work by a known atithor; anel a 
general rule was aelded that no hooks more mexhTli 
than Siraeh were* sacre*el scriiuure. 

The* same* eie*e isi«»n e*.\e luele*el the* Geispels anel edher 
Jie*re tical ({Jiristian) se*ripttire*s (Tosef., Yael. ii. HI). 
The*se* he)eiks, tluTefeire*, .stanel ill the relatiemof Apoc- 
ryjiha to the* Jew ish canon. 

in Mishnah Sanh. x. 1, H. AUiha adeks te) the (*:it- 
aleigui* e)f those Israi'lites whe) have* ne) part in the 
weirhl te) ce)me*.“the* man w ho re*aelsin the extraneous 
hooks” D'laDn). that is, heieiks oul.side the 

eane»n e>f heJy seriptr.re , just as fj-tnr, 

are* use el hy ('hristian w rite*rs(Zahn, “(le.sch. desNeu- 
testamentlichen l\ane)ns,” i. 1, PJOeY-HCY.). Among 
tlu'se jue* ineluele'el the “ heieikseif the heretics” 

as in Tose*f,. Yael, ejimteel above, the* (’hristiaiis 
(Bah. Sanh. UMh). Sime h is alsei iiameel v\ both Tal- 
muels, hut the* ti*xt in the Jeriisiilem Talmuel (Sanh. 
‘J8a) is e)hvie)usly (eirrupt. 

Flirt her, the* writings eif Be*n I.ai‘anah (H^V^ p) fall 
uneleT the* sjime* ce)nele>mnatie)n (Yer. Sanh. l.r.); the 
Mielnisti em Ee*e*le‘siaste*s xii. 1*3 (Ee-e l. B.) cemj)h*s 
the* writings e»f Be*n Tigla p) with tho.se of 

Sirae h. as bringing mise hie*f intei the lie)use of him 
whe) ow ns them. What the*se hooks were is much 
disputt*el (se‘e? the* re*sj>e*ctive articles). Anoth(‘r title 
w’hie h has giv(*n rise* te) much eliscussioii is 
Dl'On or DlTDn htt uu ram or ha-wfrout), mrly' 
anel e)fte*n e*me*nele*el by ee)nje*e*tur(‘ te) (Honie- 

re)s; se) llai (hmn. Anel eithe rs), 8e‘e Ile)MKU IS 


MI O. The heieiksof “He* A))idan.” about wliich there 
is a <|Uesiion in Shah, lltk/, are alse) oh.scure. 


!HHi.l.HiK.xl*HV: Texts: Th.* AiMHr>pha (Jn tlie* l*n)te*slanl 
:iri^ fi.niul in »*eliii»>ns **f th** eire-e-k HiteN*; se*e e*s}H*- 
• iallv .vut'le*. TUt 0/»/ Ttsitinu ni iu fin t h, ~el s«*i»a- 
ni!e*iv Fiiiyx-lie*. Jjihri .lj/«>e r»/j»/e» t ♦ f* r#s Ji stitimnli 
iintri e)f the* r.s«*u«ii*jii>ri-;ii*ha iu> «-"int're*lM*nsive> ei>r- 

imse-xKt^; of III,-lMM»ks are* iiH hi'le*.! in iJie-e-^lilion.s of 

su*-ie* anel Frily>» lie. alM>ve‘: aial in nil*:e-nfe*liK 3/» ssm.H ./a- 
isi?.). See* al.sei Falnieius, ps* ti>h 

7< )///. Ii vols., eel., Hainl*nrg. li*4^. hli-k 

whie h h not re*|»lae e*«l l»v aiiv ni(»n* re-e-e-nt \v«»rk. Fi»r eilitions 
laiiel iniiislatio!*^} tif most «.f ihi-se* wrilin.gs tin* liUT.miiyof the- 
n*^|i«*i-tiv** arii«*ie*s mast 1m* l•^»nsalle*e^. Tninslations: I lie -\u- 
tliori/-e-il Vt*r>ion inav ;ie*>I Im* u.<»*< 1 in the* eilitioii of Hall. 

Vtti Uti ntii whi* h e-oniains a ii.*;i*fiil apparatus «»f 

varioti> re-aUiiiL's ami n‘iuh*nn)jrs; the* He*vise*il Ve*i>-ion, 
rrt/j^htf, istf); Chuileni, I'nninnninil titnl AiP^nrupn^^i 
Sri iittnns, lss 4 ; a ri*vi.'<e*il ti*anslalion is givi*n alse» in Bis- 
se-ll'> Iiinrn ise*** he*!o\\ >. ilf tin* hi)rhi*st value* is the* 

eie*rmaii Tiaii>iatioM.with uiuo«lmiions ami not**s, iti Kauty>e*h, 
in. Ai^^ikrurhi u mui I*.<f inh fnurnjthp n ths Altm Tisia. 
tmtits.'J v«»Is.. is'ia. (■i>mim*iitani*s: Fritzse*he an<l eiriium, 
htsstt's H.i't t isi'fh's J III nilftni'li zu fit'll A p>>ht jfjfh* ii 
thsAUfii ifnneh.s.kvols.. 1S.’,1 ro; W*ae*e; «ami ••lhe*rs), ,l)»or. 
riltfiift. - vols.. <Spe*ake*r‘s llitile*); Ris.’a*!!, 'She Ajmr^ 

rifphfi ft tin ttlil Tt:<tinnt nh If^nn ll^Jinge* se*rie*s). 

Th.*m‘»>t imiMdlaiii ri‘e e*nt work eui this whole lite‘n»ture* is 
Se luuvr's fif .^rhivhtf Jiitlist hfii Vnlhis. :ki t*ei.. ye»l. iii. 
(Fm*' ir »*f ~«1 <*.1.: Jfii'. in Hit' Tinif nf ( f/)’)sf). 

wi.en* aiiu> ve-ry full n*feri*ne*t*s l«> ttie* lite.*ralure will Ik* feiunei. 


APOIiANT, EDTJAUD: German physician; 
horn at .Iaslre)w. e ity in Wcstijrcusscn, Prussia, Aug. 
21, 1847. lie w;is eelucaleel at the gymnasium at 
l>e*utsch-Kre)ne and at the University of Bealin, 
w here he re e e ived the‘legree of doctor of medicine 
iu ISTU. He was an assisttim .surgeon in the Fninco- 
Pru.ssiaii war (1S70-71). ami, on rt*lurniug to Berlin. 
<*iigaged in practise in that city. In lie re¬ 

ceived the title of ‘‘Sanitatsrath.” 

Apolant lias eontrihuted numerou.s papers to Vir¬ 
chow's “Archiv fi'ir Pathologische Aiuilomie und 
Physiologic und fur Klinisehe Medizin *’ (“Ueln r 
das Verhaltnis.s der Wi issen und Boten Bhitkorper- 
ehen l)ci Eiti‘rungen,” 4*tc.); tin* Ih'rliner Klinisehe 
W<K’henM*hnft ” (“ Ut'hi-r A])plikation von Karhol- 
saureum.sidilage bei Poeken,” etc.), and other meilical 
jounials- 


Hiiu.HMiKAniy: \Vn*ik*, Jkis (liiiftiijc liirlin, iii. ^ Berlin, 


IsW. 


F. T. H. 


APOEEINAKIS or APOLEINARIUS, 
CliAUl^lUS; Bishop of Hierapolis, PJirygia, in 
17(1; aiilhorof an ^Apology for the (.'hristian Faith,” 
Avliicli he addressed to Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus. He wrote also two hooks “ Pros loudai- 
ous” (Against Hie Jews) and other works against 
the pagans, and opposing the Montanist and the 
Encnitite lieresies, beside.s oth(‘r books, all of w'liich 
are now lost. 

Builkk.rafhy : F.us<*hius, Ktrl. Iv. 27. v. 1ft; Jenuiie. Dc 
Virht vl<*., p. p.S4; Ful)ri«’ius. Jiih- 

Ihfth. fVni ni, vii. hiU; Tilleuioiit, Mi'nnnrif^^ t. i., pt. ii. 

T. F. H. V. 

APOLliONIUS; One of the Judeans who, aliout 
IJO went to Borne to make a {*ovenant or league 
of friendship with the Bomans. He was called by 
Josephusthe son of Alexander.” See Joilx Hyr- 
CAM s and l{o.M.\xs. 

Bihi.um;r-\phy : Jest'phus. Ant, xiil. ft, S 2, xiv. 10, S 22. 

o. L. G. 

APOIXONIXJS or APOIXONIUS MOLON: 
Gn*vk rhetorician ami anti-Jewish writer; flourisheii 
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in tbt* first ciiitury ii.c. He is usimlly. but not 
alwavs. ilrsiirnaicd by tin* naint* of bis failn-r. Molon. 
lit* was (allinl I»y his |>atronynii(‘ mainly to distin¬ 
guish Jiim from his somewhat ohhr con tempt >niry 
Ajtollniiius Malaeiios. Aj)olloni\is Molon was still 
j>rai>eti as a (listingiiishetl master t)f the art of speech 
ahoiii the year To n.c. .loseplms, however, concerns 
himself witii him simply as one of the mt»sl promi¬ 
nent ami most ]M-iiiicious anti Jewish writers. 

Lorn at Alahamla. in (aria, AptJhmins afterwanl 
emigrated to Llnnles. wherefore ('icert> styles him 
“Molon Hhodius ■'(" Brutus/’ ch. l.xxxix.). lb* soon 
eclipseil his^eoutemj)oraries both as a master of oia- 
tory ami as a |)r;ietieal advtxate, ami bail as pupils 
both Cicero ami Julius ('a*s:ir. 

It was at Lhotles. no doubt, that A]>olhun‘us ap- 
pmpriatetl the Jmla'Ophohie ideas of tin* Syrian sltiie 
l^»>ii)oMrs {loo-ol li.c.), wholivtMlin that city, ami 
tln nce circulated throughout the Greek ami Eoinaii 
wiiiTd several wild calumnies conctTuitig the Jews, 
such as t he cha rges t ha11 hey w< irsliip<*< 1 
Follower an ass in iheir leiupie. ihai rliev .s^icri- 
of ti<ed annually on their altar a specially 

Posidonius. f;itt«*ned Greek, and that they were 
tilled with hatred towanl every other 
nationality, }>ariieulaily the (Jret'ks. Theseand sim¬ 
ilar malevol(‘nt li<‘iions reganling the JeAv.s were 
adopted by Apollonius, who, induced by the fact that 
the Ji'ws in Llnules and in ( aria \yere vcTy nuim*rons 
(compare 1 Maee. xv. l(»-24), composed an anti Jew¬ 
ish treatise, in which all th(‘se accusations found em¬ 
bodiment. AVhile Posidonius had confined himself 
to incidental allusions to tin* Jews in the <*ourse of his 
history of the S«*h'ueid;e (eomiiare ('. Miiller, “ Fnig. 
Hist. Gra'c.” iii. ‘J4'> svv.). Apollonius outdid his 
master by undertaking a sejiaraie book on the sub¬ 
ject. Such api>ears to Iiave been the chanu*t<‘r of his 
treatis(‘, which, according to Alexander Polyhistor, 
was a <7}rrAM7/( Eusebius,** Pra-jximtio Evangelica,” ix. 
10). a jiolemic tn-atise—as Schurer remh*rs the phnise 
—against the Jew.s. Th(‘ polmuic j)assag<‘s, however, 
must liave been interwoven with a gem*ml presenta¬ 
tion of a Jewish theme—probably a liistory of the 
origin of the Jewish jieojile. For it is the complaint 
of Josephus that Apollonius, unlike Apion. far from 
massing all his anti Jewish charges in one passage, 
had jireferred to insult the Jews in various manners 
and in nuimaous jilaces throughout hi.swork (l.r. ii. 
14). The assumption that Apollonius’ IxMik was of a 
historic charaet<*r is confirmed by the fragment in 
Alexander Polyhistor, which giv<*s the genealogy of 
tin* Jews from the Deluge to Abise.s and by an allu¬ 
sion of Jos(*j)hus which indicatt*slhat theexmlus from 
Egypt was also dealt with therein {Lv. ii. 2). In eon- 
neeti*)!! witli the exodus. A])olIonius gave eireuhition 
to the malieious fable that the Jews Inul 1 m*<*ii expelleil 
from Egypt owing to a sliamefnl malady from \Yliieh 
th(*y sulfered. while he took (H-easioii to blaeken the 
eharaeter of ]Mo.‘ies also and to belittle Ins law, ehar- 
aeterizing the lawgiver of the Jews as a sorcerer and 
his v\ «'»rk as dev«ijd of all moral worth. Ih*sid(*s, he 
heapi'd many unjust charges upon tlie Jews, re¬ 
proaching them for not w<irshiping the sameg<Hls as 
the f>tlier people.s (/.r. ii.T) and for disinclination to as¬ 
sociate w ith tin* followersof other faiths (ii. 30). He 
thus repn'sented them as atheists and luisanthrojies. 


and di'picteil them withal as men who were either 
cowards t)r fanaties, the most untalented among all 
barbarians, who had done not lung in furthenmee of 
the {-ommon welfare of the hnnuin race (ii. 14). No 
W'onder tlu*se gnmmlless charges ex<-il<*<l the anger 
of Jos( phus, w ho believed that they corrnptix! and 
misled tlu* judgment of Apion ii, 7, lo i f w^.), 
and wlio therefore zealously devoted t la* entire second 
ji.irt of his treatise against Apion to a refutation of 
Apollonius. Th<-lal ter w as thus paid l)a<*k inhisow n 
coin. Josephus diu s n(»i hesitate to accuse him of 
crass stupidity, v iingloriousncss, ainlan immoral life 
(/./*. ii. oh, 37). Sec Ariox. 

Hiiu.ior.u.vcii V : Mnller, Fnuj)nrntn Jlistnrimnnn Cri$TO- 

nitn, iii. L*«>S *7 >»«/.; .J.O.MiilltT. J)ts Fhtriusjnsi Svlivift- 
II II Ajiifiii. j).‘Si‘K t’asel. isiT; riiiily-Wissuwa, /fmt- 
Kiu i/r. ii.y.r. : Oriilz. lirsc}!. ilt r Jinh ii. iii. 447 i t ; 

.sciuirer, iii. ami Kieger, 

fiisrh. lii r Jlull-n in liinii, i. S'j; Th. lU-iiinrh. Tt .rtts d'Ati- 
tt urs Urns it liniiuiins JiiUitifs itu Jutlitlsnu\ pp. tk\ ct 

XI': H. G. E. 

APOLLONIUS OF TYANA: PyIli:i.!;orpan 

phih»sopher and iUH ioiiiiOU i-r, borii abcait the 3’^'*** 
3 n.c.; died, according to some sources, in thethirl^'- 
cighth \*ear of his age. lii Anihic* litcniture his 
name is cited in the form “ Balinas ” or “ IhTenus,” 
wliieli lias often been mistaken for “ Pliin*.” ; He is 
mentioned in conn<*ction witli magi(*al writing.s, and 
is called by .the Arabs Saliib al-Talisniat (“The Au¬ 
thor of Talismans”). Tlic^* attribute to Ap dloniiis 
‘‘Hi.sHah li Tathir al-Uuhamivat !i al-Markabat,” a 
work tlial tn atsof the intlncm e of pn<‘umathwigen- 
ci(‘s in the world of .scn.se, and whi< li ahso deals with 
talismans. An introduction (“ Mi*ho ”) to this treatise 
on talismans, **lgg(*ret al-Talasni,” was eoinposed 
by an anonymous writer ; it isfoumlin Stcinschnc‘ider 
Ms., No. 21). It is full of Arabic W(>rds, ami contains 
a few' Komance ones also. Tlrt‘ Iran.slalor siiy.sal the 
end that the whole hook is of no value, and that 
he has lranslatc<l (or eopi<‘«l) it mcn*!^’ as a W’arning 
against “serving strange gods.” It is probable that 
a cojiy of Ibis translation existed in the library'of 
Leon IMosconi (Majorca, 14th century*), xvIhtc it 
Seems to oe(‘nr under tlie title “lh*l Enus”—No. 37 
of the catalogue (“Lev. Et. Juives.” xxxix. 2.*)6, xl. 
65). It is also cited 1)\' Josejih Nasi (16th cenlur^') 
ami perhajis b\’ Abba Alari. Acconling to JoliaiiaD 
Alleniaiino (died 1500), Solomon beii Nathan Orgueiri 
(of Ai.x, Provence, about 1390) tninslated from the 
Latin another work on magic b\’ A])olloiuus. The 
Ib'brew title of this second work w*asn^ 3 C,v'|};^pl 3 j{^Q 
(‘‘Intelledual Art ”); fragments of it are found in 
Sehonblum MS., No. 79. 

BiHi-ioGRAPiiV : For .\]H»l]onius ami his siippf>sed writings see 
J. .Millor, in Pauly-Wissowa, /^ lU’r ilassi- 
srhi 11 AUf’iihuinsirU'n nsrhiift^ ill. 14*»«7 ; ami (iot- 

tln'ii, in Z. ]>. M. <i. xlvi. 44»fi; i»n the .\rabio and Heluvw 
translations .see Steinsidineider. //«7>r. fV/i»;rs. § "cJtl ( = Z. 
I}, .V. a. xlv. #7 ; Ffirst, Oinon ilrs A. T. p. JK4, at- 

tein;>t<*d t<» identify .Apollonius with Ih-ii ]ai*aiiah, whose wri¬ 
tings were.eondeinned (YiT. Sauh. xi. 'Ma). 

G. 

APOLLOS: A leam(‘<i Jew of Alexandria, and 
colaborer of Paid. Of him the following is told 
(Acts xviii. 24-2S): He cjiine (about 56) to Ephesus, 
as ‘"an ehapient man and mighty in the Scriptures,” 
to j>reach and to teach in the synagogue; and his 
fervor of spirit and boldness of speech attracted the 
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ultcijtion of A(iuila and Priscilla—Tews who had 
espoused ihe cause of the new Christian faith in 
(’orinth. TIk'V Lmnd him not sufliciently informed 
in the newd(K trinc; for he knew “only the baptism 
of John when lie spoke to the people of “ the wa3* 
of the Cord.*" So th(*y expounded the wa\’ of God 
to liiin more full^'; and. turned into a firmer be- I 
lic'ver in Jesus as the .M(‘ssiah, lie went to Aeliaia, 
wlien* lie converted the Jews to Ids new faith b\’ 
Ids ar^uimaiis from Scriptures. This is illustrated 
by another storv which immediately* follows: While 
Apollos was still at C’orinth, Paul found in Ephesus 
about twelvi* disciples of John the Baptist who had 
never heard <»f tin* Holy Ghost, but had undergone 
bji}>tism for th(‘ sake of repentance. Paul succeeded 
in baptizing them anew in the name of Jesus; and 
then, afti-r ’’Paul had laid his hands upon them, the 
Holy Glmst came on them; and they' spake with 
tongues, and prophesied ” (Acts xix. 1-6). 

The se<‘t. then, to which Apollos. as w'ell.as these 
twelve men of Ephesu.s, belonged, were simply Bap-, 
trst.s, like J<*un; p^reachiiig tlie doctniicof the “Two 
ANXvs”—the Way of TJfe and of Death—as taught 
in the “Didachc,” the propaganda literature of the 
Jews before the rise of Christianity'. They were 
thenceforward won over to the new Chrisiian sect ‘ 
probably umler the influence of such ecstatic states 
of mind as are described here and in the writiners of 
Paul. 

Whether Apollos b(‘longcd to the class of thinkers 
like Philo or mU is. of course, a matter of con¬ 
jecture. But it is learned from Paul’s own words 
(I Cor. i. 10) that while working on the stime lines as 
Paul. Apollos ditTered essentially from him in his 
teachings. Four diiTerent parties had ari.sen there: 
tme adhering to Paul, another to Apollos, a third 
to IVler. and the fourth calling itself simplv ‘‘of 
the Christ.** “ WIuk then,*’ sjiys he, “is Paul, and 
who is Apollos. Imt ihinisters by whom y'c believed, 
even as the Lord gave to every man? I have 
planted, Apollos Avatered . . . Ave are laborers to¬ 
gether. . . . Let no man decci\'e him.self. If any* 
man among y*ou seemeth to be Avise in this Avorld, 
let him become a fool that he may be Avise. . . ! 
Whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the Avorld, 
or life, or death, or things present, or things to 
come; all are yours; and ye are Christ’s; and Christ 
is God’s” (1 Cor. iii. 5-33). Evidently Apollos be- 
traytKi more of that Avisdom Avhich Alexandrian 
idiilosophers gloried in. Wherefore, Paul contends 
that “not Avith Avis^itmi of Avords” (I Cor. i. 17) AAas 
he sent to preach the gospel. , . . “The Avorld by 
wisdom knew not G<h 1, it pleased God by the fooi- 
ishm .ssof pn-aehing to .siA e them that belicA’c. For 
the Ji ws require a .sign, and the Greeks seek after 
wisdom *’31. 33). Originally'the people of Cor¬ 
inth Avere. ace(»rding to I Cor. xii. 3. not Jew.s, but 
Gentiles. It is. therefore*. <*asy to understand Avhy 
Apollos’ preaching appeal<*d to them far more than 
Paul’s. Still, the dilTerence betAvee-n the tAvo “apos¬ 
tles ’ (I Cor. iv. Jl) Avas not of a nature to keep them 
apart; for Paul. toAvard the elo.se of his letter to the 
C orinthians, s;i\'s: ** As touching otir brother Apollos. i 
I greatly de-sire<l him to come unto you: he Avill i 

come Avhen he shall have convenient time” (I Cor. i 

xvi. 13). e have rea-'^iju to ascribe to Apollos some i 


influence in the direction Avhich led to a blending of 
the Philonic Logos Avilh the JcAvish idea of the Mes¬ 
siah—a Hellenization of the Christian belief in the 
sense of John’s Gospel; though many' critics since 
Luther are disposed to attribute to him the Epistle to 
the llebreAvs. 

Bibliocr-aphy : \V(*izs&<*kor, Dan Ajutsttulifichc Zciialttr^ p. 

:5tkS; Blnss, Owimfiitarif nn ActK pp. 201, 303; Friedlander, 

Dcr Vtnchrifitlicht: JttOiifchc Gufffiticuimn.s l^t p. 37. 

T. K. 

APOLOGISTS: Men of pious zeal who de¬ 
fended both the JcAvish religion and the JcAvish race 
against the attacks and accusjitions of their enemies 
by Avriting, either in the form of dissertations or of 
dialogues, works in defense of the spirit and doc¬ 
trines of Judaism, so that its essentials might be 
placed in the proper light. It Avas in the nature of 
things, therefore, that they Avere impelled to expose 
the general Aveakness of the positions of their antag¬ 
onists. and to attack those positions rigorously^: hence 
the apologies are, at the Siime time, polemical ar¬ 
raignments. So long as the JcAvish state Avas inde¬ 
pendent and respecte'd by' neighboring peoples, and 
so long as religious reverence retained its hold upon 
the heathen nations Avith Avhom the Jcavs came into 
I' contact, it A\*as unnecessary to Avard off attacks 
! on their nationality, on their religious teachings, 
or on their manners and customs. They dAvelt in 
harmony' Avith Persians when Cyrus established the 
Persian empire, and later Avith Greeks; they dAvelt 
alongside of Parthians and Xcav Persians, and their 
Judaism received no manner of offense. But Avhen 
the JcAvi.sh state fell into internal decay’, and the 
Greeks, Avith Avhom the Jcavs held the closest rela¬ 
tions, lost their reverence for their OAsm deities; AA'hen, 
furthermore, Avith the translation of the Bible into 
Greek, the Hellenes Avere introduced to a literature 
that claimed at least equalit y Avith their OAvn; and, 
finally, Avhen the Egyptians Avere by that translation 
informed of the pitiful role their ancestors had played 
at the birth of tlie JeAvi.sh nation, these peoples felt 
themselA'cs severely' Avounded in their national van¬ 
ity'. It Avas, accordingly', in Alexandria that anti- 
JcAvish literature originated, to Avithstand which 
the JcAvish Apologi.sts resident there devoted their 
energies. 

Manetlio, an Egyptian temple scribe at Thebes, 
Avas the first to as.siiil the JoAvish nationality Avith all 
manner of fables invented by himself. 
The First Opportunity to disseminate misinfor- 
Attacks in mation concerning the Jcavs had been 
^S'ypl' afforded by' the Sy'rian king Antiochiis 
Heathens. Epiphanes, Avho.se Avonderful stories 
concerning his experiences in the Tem¬ 
ple of Jerusidem Avere seized upon and elaborated by 
the anti Jewi.sh Avrit.ers of Alexandria. In this city, 
the capital of Egypt, dwelt numerous Jcavs Avho 
Avere distinguished for their intellectual activity and 
moml life, and many Greeks dete.stcd the Jcavs for 
their difference in moral ideals, founded as they Avere 
upon religious codes quite different from their own. 
Alexandria Avas accordingly tlie market Avhere un- 
-scrnpuloiis writers Avere certain of finding sale for 
their multifiirious ^iliimnics again.st the Jewish peo 
pie. In Alexandria, cons^equentlv. the earliest Jew¬ 
ish Apologi.st.s made their api>earance. 
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The first generation of Jewish Apologists nour¬ 
ished from the iK'giiming of tlic first centur}" b.(\ to 
the middle of the second century of the 
The common era. In this peiiod arc in- 
First Apol- eluded tlK)se Ajxilogists wlio encoun- 
ogists. tered the attacks of the ancient liea- 
thens. The early Greek fashion of 
writing under a pseudfmym had been transplanted 
to Ale.xandria; works Avere issued purporting to be 
I^roductionsof the great men of anthjuity. Tlie first 
J(‘Wish Apologists were, therefore, strictly in tlie 
fashion when they used ivseudf)nyms in their replies 
t<^ the ceaseless libels with which theanti-JcAvish Avri- 
ters assailed the religious literature, the manners, and 
the customs of the Jcavs. These Apologists drew a 
picture of the grandeur and moral elevation of Juda¬ 
ism. and, in accordance witli the j^revailing custom, 
ascribed their writings to lu athen poets and j>rophets. 
The most important of these apologetic writings arc 
the “Sibylline Bookstand “The Wisdom of Solo¬ 
mon.” The “Sibylline Books,” composed partly in 
the middle of the second, partly in the first, century 
n.c., contrasted the lofty ethics of monotheism and 
the righteousne.ss and morality of Ju- 
“ Sibylline daism with the follies of idol-worship. 
Books'” and and Avith the selfi.shness and sensnal- 
The Wis- ity of lieathcndom. “The Wisdom of 
dom of Solomon ” uses still darker colors to 
Solomon.” paint the immorality and viciousness, 

• tlic \itter corruption and shamelessness 
of the heathen Avorhl, and portrays, in contrast therc- 
Avith, the moral atmosj>ljere emanating from JeAvish 

reli^iotis writinj^s. The aiitlK)r of tin's book lived 
prot>ar»t v a^jout the time of the I'tomuii emperor Calig¬ 
ula (87-41). Among the Apologists in Alexandria 
mention must also be made of Philo, oik? of the mo.st 
eminent philosnjddcal thinkers of Judaism, Avho 
tlourishcd altout 40, Philo sought to illustrate to the 
heathen Avorld the beauty of the JeAvish Scriptures by 
endeavoring to prove that both Judaism and the bet¬ 
ter Hellenic thought in the writings of Greek philo.s- 
ophers aimed at one and the same mark; that the 
JcAvish prophets and the Greek speculatiAT thinkers 
.strove after one and the .same truth, and that, there¬ 
fore, the difference between Judaism and Greek phi- 
lo.sophy Avas one merely of external appearance or 
expression. 

The best apejogetic Avork of this period, and indeed 
of any period, is that Avritten in Itome by Flavius 
Jo.sephu.s(horn about 37). Avliich lie entitled “Against 
Apion, or Conceniing the Ancient State of the JeAv¬ 
ish Nation.” .\riox, avIio Avas a eontemporar\’ of 
Philo, had, at the reiiuest of sc^veral .Mexandrian.s, 
handecl to the emperor (’aligulaa calumnious memo¬ 
rial full of the Avorst aeeu.^ation.s and 
Josephus, .'ilanders against the Jews. He Iiad 
simply compiled cverytliing to he 
found in previous Avritings of thi.s character, and 
added to it Avhatcvcr ho could devise in the Avay of 
malicious inA’cntion. This .slanderous petition, no 
doubt, made its influence felt at the time Jo.sephus 
Avas Avriting his history in Borne, and impelled him 
to publish his “Apology” (vindication), Avhich con¬ 
sisted of tAvo hooks. He controverts the allegation 
that the Jews haAT no hi.story and are a ncAv nation. 
The sting of the charge came from the circumstance 


that, according to the view then prevailing, the re- 
spe<‘tability and dignity of a nation Avere in direct 
projicrtion to its antiquity. He exposes the falsity 
of the caluinuies circulated against Judaism, and 
illustrates the mental incapacity of his opponents to 
gnisp Instorical truths. Tlirough the Avhole Avork 
there hrcatlu‘sa sjurit of Avarm aduiinitioii for Moses 
and his civil and religious legi.slation; it acknoAAd- 
c<lges ajipreciatively Avlmtever is great and good 
among all ancient peoples. Tin’s “ Apology ” of Jose¬ 
phus furnisheil the model after Avhich the Church 
fathers patteriK'd all their apologetic trcatisc*s, the 
writing of Avhich they Avero frccpientl}" called upon 
to undertake in defense of Christianity. 

No further apolog(*tic.s of this period have been 
prcserA’cd, although the venom that Apion injected 
into the minds of his contemporaries continued to 
Avr)rk among Roman Avritci*s, AA'ho Siiw in the JcAvish 
nation a stuhhf>rn enemy of Rome and an opponent 
of the national cult. But in the Talmud and Mid- 
rash man^' religious convers;itioiis have been pre¬ 
served, in Avhich prominent teacliers like Johanan ben 
Zakkai, Joshua bon Ilananiab, Akiba, and others de- 
feiKi Judaism and its doctrines. Dialogues, such as 
tlic.se, between cultured representatives of Judaism 
and heathenism, were, as a matter of course, quite 
free from fanaticism; they Avcrc, in fine, friendly con¬ 
tests of wit and Avis<lom Avithout the least trace of 
animosity or bitterness. 

Tlic.s(‘cond .series of Jcwi.sli Apologists coA'cred the 
period from tiu* second to tlic fifteenth century, and 
was concerned in repelling the attacks of Christian- 

ilv KDcl, to a .small extent, of Islam. Christianity 

liaA ing reccivcfl from Judaism its doctrine.s of pure 
morality and of Ioat of one’s nciglihor, Avas con¬ 
strained, in order to furnish, grounds for it.s distinc¬ 
tion, to proclaim tliat it had come into existence to 
displace, and to fulfil the mission of, Judaism. It 
endeavored toproAT. the correctness of 
Attacks by this standpoint from the Bible it.self, 
Cbristians the A’ory btiok upon A\’hi(*h JudaismAvas 
and founded. Wherefore Judaism had no 
Mobam- further reason to exist! The Jcavs, 
medans. hoAvcver, Avere not yet ready to accept 
this decree of self-extinction, nor to 
permit Christendom to take possession of the relig¬ 
ious and ethic al ground held by tlie Jcavs. Here, 
then, Avas an occasion for some very sharp polemics 
betAvecn the offspring and the parent Avho declined to 
die. The fact that both sides apjicalcd to the sjime 
.source of authority—the Scriptures^—scrA'cd also to 
narroAv and intensify the struggle. So long,’how¬ 
ever, as Christianity refrained from throAving the 
Brennus-sAvonl of Avorldly power into the .scales, the 
(liscussion partook of the same peaceful nature as 
those friendly passiiges of arms recorded in the Tal¬ 
mud and Midnisliim, and displayed more of the na¬ 
ture of good-humored rallying than of serious debate. 
JcAvish scholars, referring to Nuni. xxiH. 19, expressed 
their objections to Christianity in the single passage: 

“ If a man say that Ik* is God, he is deceiving thee; if 
he .sjiy that God is man, he Avill reiient it. If he claim 
to ascend to hi aA’cn, he may say it, but he shall not 
doit”(Yer. Ta*anit i. 1). 

^ But Aviili the .irroAvth of political poAAor in the 
Church, the attacks of the bishops upon Jcavs and 
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JuJuisin took on a liarslicr animus. The silonce of 
tin-.lcws for s(*v<Mal < (*iituricsin the face of such at¬ 
tacks was a (lcj)lorah]c ( rror, cs])(*cially in view of 
the fact that the latter <*ir<*cts of tliis anti-Jewish 
lit<‘rature were felt in the keenest (legree. This 
sileiKM* <-an he accounted for only hy assuniinir that 
tile .lews of those days were not afraid of any en¬ 
during: conse(|ucnocs from these attacks, or from 
the intluence of the (’hristian jiropa- 
Silence of .!:anda ujvou their own eoreliitionists. 
the Jews, 'flie fundaineiital jnincijiles of C'hris- 
lianity — Trinity, Incarnation, etc..— 
were ileenied hy them to stand in such direct con- 
tnidiction to hoih the spirit aial the letter of the 
Bihle that it seemed llk(‘ a w.ork of su|u-rero,iration 
to point out the contnidiction. Aside from this, 
these attacks were written in Latin or in Greek, 
familiarity with either of which had he(*n lost hy 
tin* Jew.s, Whenever any V{'rnacular discussions, 
founded upon such material, occurred, tlie crass 
ignorance of the C’hristian (rlergy of the day ren¬ 
dered the victory of the Jews an easy one. And it 
was hecausi* the Jews fell so sure of their own 
grouml that they did not think it necessar}' to de¬ 
fend tlnanselves. 

.So far as ascertained, the first to venture a defense 
in any degre<* was Saadia hen Joseph (died 04*2), 
wlio was ga<in in Sura and a very prolific writer. 
In his translation of the Bihle into Arabic, and in his 
commentaries ujum it, as well as in his philosophical | 
work. "‘Emunot we-l)e‘ot ” (written in Arabic and i 
translated into Hebrew by Judah ihn Tihhon). lie at¬ 
tacked the claims of (’hristianity and Islam; the 
foniKT r<-c<*ivin:x from liis i)i*n ‘Treat or attention tlian 
tlic laTTt-r, in-canse iNtum Wiis not so iusistciiT in its 

missionary zeal as ('hrisiijinity. .Saadia maintained 
that Judaism woukl always exist, and that its relig¬ 
ious system, which allowed man to reach perfection 
;is nearly as possible.would not he disjdaced hy any 
otlu*r. In any case, (’hvistianity. which transformed 
mere ahstnictions into divine jier.sonalities, was not 
(|ualified to supersede it: nor was Islam, which 
lacked sullicient proof to displace the undi.simted 
revelation frmn God on Sinai. 

From the period of Saadia polemical passages are 
enctnintered in ]tlidnishic works and ritmil poems 
tlirecletl against both Christianity and Mohammed¬ 
anism; hut although such passages usually clo.se 
with sinne kiml of a defense of Judaism, they seem to 
Ijihor under a species of reserve and timidity. But 
when at the time of tin* Crusjides fanaticism broke 
loose and the might of the C'hurch grew nipidly; 
when, furthermore, the ('hristian clergy had learned 
to make use of the services of haptiz<*d Jews in aid¬ 
ing schemes for the wholesale C'hristianization of 
their brethren, the leading .sj>irits among the Jews 
felt constrained to lay asiileall hesitation and re.s<*rve, 
so that with the twelfth century Jewish polemics 
ajipeared more frequently and more numerously. 
In noHhern France. H. Samuel h. MeYr (Hashham) and 
Jose])h Bekor Shor (jemonstnited the weakness of the 
foundations sought forC'hristianity in the Bihle:and 
Joseph b. Isaac Khnhi wrote the ‘‘ Sefer ha-Berit,” in 
^yhich he apjtlied himsedf to the discus.sion of Chris¬ 
tian dogmas and their scientific refutation. Mos<*s 
ibn Tiblxm, in Montpellier(1240), and 3IeYr b. Simon 


wndc polemical w'orks: and the latter in addition 
compiled the apologetic hook **Milhaniot Mizwah.” 
In Spain, although jirominent Jewish .scholars had 
emliraced Christianity and j>laced their 
Frencli and .services at the disposjil of the Church 
Spanish for public disputations and polemical 
Apologists, writings, there were also Jewish Apol¬ 
ogists that published their replies, 
either in special books or in the shape of letters ad¬ 
dressed to the ajiostates. Against Abner cif Burgos 
o-all**d, a>i a ('hristiaii. Alfonso <if Valladolid), Slnan- 
Tob ilni Shajuiit wrote his jiamjdilet “ Eben Bohan ” 
(The Touchstone). To 3Iaestro Astruc Haimuch 
(who, as a (‘hri.stian, took tin* name of Francisco 
Dios (’arne) Solom</ii b. Beubi'n Bonb'd addre.ssed 
his epistle, full of sharp jioints. against (’hristian- 
ity. Tin* philo.sopher Hasdai Cre.scas singleil out 
Solomon ha-Levi (who, asa (’hristian, bore the names 
of P.aul de Sant.a Alaria and Paul of Burgos) and re- 
j>iied most vigorously to his attacks u])on Jewish doc¬ 
trine. Possibly the most important apologetic wri¬ 
tings of all arc those of Profiat Duran, of the fifteenth 
century, and of Simon b. Zemah Duran. Around 
these arniyed themselves a number of prominent 
Apologists, who wrote* indejamdeiitly or (pioted 
chapters from the works of the Durans. In Ital\’ 
Abraham Farrissol (born 1451) wrote an apologetic 
book, “Magen Abniham’’ (Shield of Abraham), in 
which he i>roved that the ]>ope.s hail permitted the 
Jews to take usury in ord(*r to enable them to pay 
the high imposts laid ujion them. In German}', in 
the b(‘ginning of the fifteenth century, Lipman of 
Mrihlhaus<*n wrote his apologetic treatise, “Nizza- 

hon *■ (Victory), wliic-h namt* was ‘Lrivt-n also tt> manv 
Ollier booK.s of similar scojx* jiublisiieil in Germany. 

Much less fanatical were tin* attacks encountered 
by Judaism from thesi(h‘of Mohammedanism. The 
far more favorable political ami social jiosition of 
the Jews anmng the Mohammedans of Persia and 
Egypt and among the Moors in Spain—the latter of 
whom possessed but a scanty knowledge of the 
Bible and of Jewish litenitnre—hardly 
Moham- gave such scope to aggre.s.sive ]iolem- 
medan ics as would call out the Jewi.sh de- 
Attacks. fonse. In addition to Saadia and to the 
Karaite writers, the billowing were the 
chief Jewish authors who as-stuled Islam in defense of 
Jmlaism: Sherira b. Hanina Gaon, Judah ha-Levi (in 
his -Kuzari"'), Abniham ibn Ezra. Mo.S(‘Sb. Alaimon, 
Moses of Coney, and the author of the “ Zoliar.” The 
whole ninge of Jewish litemtiire contains but a single 
pnMluction of any extent (originally a portion of a 
larger work) that ajiplies itself to an attack upon Is¬ 
lam. Under the title Kesliet u-Magen ” (Bow and 
Shield) it was published in the eighteenth century 
at Leghorn asa suppleim nt to Simon Duran’s work. 
“Magen Abot ” (The Shield of the Fathers). Tliis 
supplement was tran.slated into German by Stein- 
-sr lineider in 18o0 in “Maga/.in fi'ir die Wissenschaft 
des Judenthuins.” 

The invention of printing was the .signal for the 
outpouring of a veritable flood of anti-Jewlsh litera¬ 
ture. Johann Christian Wolf, in the second part of 
his ‘•Bibliotheca Ilebnea,” published in 1721, enu- 
inenitcs the titles of all publications by Christians 
against Jews and Judaism; and these titles alone 
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fill fifty (luarto of his !>ook. Kayscrlinir in 

Ills llihlioti'ca Espafiola-Portn^ueza-Jinlaica.’' pp. 
114 >^ 7 .. trivcs a list of aiiti-Ji'wisli writings in 

S})anish. To the oarlior coiiimoii caluinuics—ami cs- 
]>(*( ially to that so often made by Spanisli aj)ostates. 
tliat the Talniudieal passiiges direeted against the 
heathens were in reality inteinled against C'hristians 
—there was add(‘d after tin* twelftli 
The Blood- eentnry (oeeasionally at first, but alter* 
Accusation ward more g<*neraliy) tlie aeeusjition 

and Other that tlie Jews hsimI llie blood of C'Jiris 
Calumnies, tians for ritual puria>s«*s. Tliis is the 
identical accusation which the Homans 
of the s(*con<l century nunh* against the C’hristians. 
At the same tinu* the charge is occasiojially encoun¬ 
tered tliat the Jews pierce the consecrated host until 
blood tlows from it. Sad losiiy, ("athoiicchurchmen 
thcnisclvcs spread these calumnicvs in order to fur¬ 
nish collateral jiroofs of the* doctrine of transubstan- 
tiatioii enuiu iated at the fourth Latcnm council in 
I*-?!.*). Jewish Ajmlogists henceforth had to take no¬ 
tice of this accusjition as well. An apologetic book 
in the sjurit of Lipman Mnhlhaustars ~ Nizzahon ” 
was written by the Karaite Isiiae of Troki (near 
Wilna. died loh3). entitled “Hizzuk Emunah.” The 
blood-accusjition was taken up by Isjiac Abravanel 
in his commentary u}ion h>.ckicl: by Samuel Us(iue 
—who had cscai)ed from the fangs of the Inqtiisi- 
tion—in his “ C'onsola{;am as Tribvdav<>es de Ysrael ” 
(laoJ): by Judah Karini in his ^ De ('haritate ” (1043); 
by Manasseh b. Isniel in his "*Vindici.e Juda*orum” 
(I 60 O), translati'd into German by Marcus ilerz, with 
a pr('fac(‘ by Moses M(>ndelssohn; by Isjiac C’antarini 
in his ** Vinde.x Sanguinis” (lO.sO); by Jacob Emden 
in his oj)cn letter j)refaccd to his edition of the “ Seder 
‘Olam Habba we-Zutta” (1757); by I. Tugendlndd 
in his *• Der Alte Wahn,” ete. (1S31); by I. H. Leviii- 
sohn in his “ Efes Dammim ” (1S37); by L. Zunz in 
“Ein Wort zur Al)wehr ” (1840), and by many others. 

Apologies of a more extended scope were written 
by the above-mentioned Samuel Usque, who treats 
historically of the dei)arted glory of Lsrael and of 
the einl of the i>eriod of Jewish pow'er and wisdom; 
by David d’Ascoli (1559), and by David de Pomis, 
who wrote the well-known apology **De Medieo 
Ilebra’o ” (1588), dedicated to Duke Fnmeis II. of 
Urbino. Other Ajiologists Avere Solomon Zebi Uffen- 
hausen, author of “Zeii ha-Yehudim,” ])ublished in 
1615; the j)r().s{dyte Abraham Peregrino (ij, pro.se- 
lyte). Avho wrote “Fortaleza,” translated by Marco 
Luzzatto in 1775 fntr) Hebrew; Emmanuei Aboab, 
author of ‘‘Nomologia,” written in Spanish, 1629; 
Simon Luzzatto, with his treatise upon the condition 
of tin* Jews; Jacob Lombro.so (1640); Balthasar Oro- 
bio de ('astro, Avho Avrote ajAologetic e.s.s{iys in Am¬ 
sterdam: ("ardo.so, Avith hi.s Avork, “ExccHencias de 1 
Ids IIebreos”(1679); Saul Levi Morteira (died 1660); 
Isaac Aboab: Jedah Briel(1702); David Xieto, Avho ; 
Avrote “Mattel! Dan” (1714); I.sjiac Pinto (born in 
Bordeaux, 1715);. and Rodrigues Texeini (died 1780). 

AVith Closes Mendels.sr)hirs letter to I>a Abater, Jcav- 
ish apologetic Avriting.s assumed another character: 
the question became one of political rights for the 
JeAv.s. And it is indeed true that spitefid attacks 
ui)on Jew s and Judaism have not yet cease<l. Even 
the cultured clas.ses among the most eiilightened 


nations are not yet able to diiest themselves of (he 
aiu icnt prejudices ami traditions. Atavistic senti¬ 
ments often shoAv them.selves stronger 
Modern than the dictat(*s of reason. But the 
Polemics. aj)ologetic Avritings of to-day are al¬ 
most exclusively of a political charac¬ 
ter, and Avill be n*ndc*rcd Avholly unnecessiiry only 
Avluai i'lt Jitical and social e(juality the Avorld oA*er is 
an accom])iished fact. Sre Anti-Sk.ajitism. Bi.ood- 
A; TioN, Dkskcu.ation of Host, Disri'T.v- 
i J.K.AIIC.AL LiTKK.VTFKK. 

\ruY: Ptthmisrhf uutl 

fisrtn /^jO r/j/ar, 1S77 ; AVini*T aini AA'fni.M h«*,./fnf. iil. 
aV)-<i7a; Ilambinvrrr. It. li. T. iii. division, sni>plrincnt 5 
pp. Ka>S4Tlii)U, Bihl. pp. Ill 

ft snj.; !)♦» llossi, Bi^Uuthiva JwUiiai A)itivhristitnia^ 
Panna, ISUO. 

K. S. B. 

APOPHIS : The Egyptian king under Avhom, 
according to some (‘arly Avriters, Josi'ph came to 
Egypt, and avIio, according to Syncellus, flourished 
in tlie .sixteenth centurv n.c. (“Chronograjdiia,” c. 
115. $j7). Jnsiq)Iuis names Apophis as the second, 
and .Tillius Airicanus enumenites liim as the sixth 
king of the fifteenth, or llyksos. dynasty'. The mon¬ 
uments explain the confii.sion. They' exhibit tAvo 
llyksos kings, called Apfipy, Avith the royal names 
‘A-knon and ‘A-user-re. apparently corresponding 
Avitli the .second and .sixth IIyk.<o.s (compare “Mittei- 
lungen der Vorderasiatistheii Gcsellschaft.” iii. 17; 
for a dilTerent seijucnce see, for (*xamplc, Petrie, 

“ Historv of EgA'pt, ” i. 241). Syncellus seems to liavo 
meant tlie second .Vpophis. under Avhom the llyksos 
Avere exiielled from Egypt. This one reigni'd at 
least thirty three years according to the monuments, 
forty-nine according to Alanetho, to about 1570 n.c. 
The identification Avitli Jo.s 4 ‘ph*s Phanioh seems, hoAV- 
eA'er, only' a hypothesis influenced by' the erroneous 
llyksos theory' of JosiqAlnis, so that no reliance can be 
placed on the dates given by' Syncellus for Joseph’s 
arriv’al and eleA’ation to his otflee, as corresponding 
Avith the years four and seventeen of Apophis. 
j. JK. ‘ W. M. 31. 

APOPLEXY: A sudden lo.ss or diminution of 
sensation and of the power of motion, caused by 
the rupture or plugging up of a bloixi-vessel in the 
cranial cavity and elTu.sion of blocxl on or Avithin the 
brain. Ordinarily it is referred to as a “ stroke of 
paralysis.” The chief .symptoms of tfiis condition 
are .sudden loss of coiis^-iousiiess, of motion, and of 
sensation, the alT(‘Cted person lying as if dead. 

According to Dr. John Iksidoe, Apoplexy ajAjAcars 
to have no racial preferences. In New Orleans 
negroes and wliites are said to die of 
Proportion A])oplexy in the proportions of 103 
BetAveen and 91 resjH.*etiA'ely'. Englaml, Scot- 
Whites and land. Pru.s.sia, and Italy gix'c* each al- 
Blacks. • most exactly the siime figure.s, A'ary- 
ing betAveen 10 and 11 per 10 , 000 'of 
inhabitants. SAvitzerland and Holland yield 8.5 
and 7.9 respectively', but Ireland gives only 5.9 per 
10,000. The rate of mortality from Apoplexy' is cer¬ 
tainly' loAver in quiet, rural di.stricts than amid the 
hurry' and Avorry. or exces.ses, of toAvns. 

Lombroso, on analyzing tlie vital statistics of Ital¬ 
ian JeAvs, found that deaths due to Apoplexy' are 
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twir<‘a.s fr(‘(|U(*i)! jininDir tlifin as ainonj^ tlie general 
j)opulallon of tJuit coiiiihy. lit* allrihutcs it to the 
(•motional temperament of the Jew, to 
Predis- his reputed avarice, his constant strug- 
position of gle wit Ij advi rse conditions of life, and 
Italian the ceaseless persecution of the nice. 

Jews. Loml»n»so furtlier intimates that the 
frc(picnt marriages of near kin amonir 
Jews, and the greater devt lnjunent and usetd their 
brains, arc also predisposing causes. 

Tin* writer has (ompiled some statistics of Ameri¬ 
can Jews, and tinds that, in New York at least, tlte 
Jew is ni> more liable to A]>oplexy than is the non- 
Jew. Thus, from Dr. John S. Hillings’ report on 
“The Vital Statistics of the Jews in tlie United 
States” it is seen that aimuig a Jewish j»opulation 
of 10,018 families, comprising 00,OJO persons, there 
occurred OS deaths from Ajioplexy during the five 
years from 1885 to Dec. 15, 1880; which means tliat 
the death-rate from A]>oi>lexy among the Jews was 
1.12 })er 1,(100 jiopulation during live vear.s, or an 
annual dcatli-rate of .224 per 1,(HJ0. On consulting 
the “Annual Heport of the Board of Health” of 
New York city for 1808 it is f«nind that during that 
year 1,050 persons died of Aia>plexy in the Bf)rough 
of Manhattan. The estimated j»ojmlation of Man- 
Iiattan in that year was about 1,000,(X)0, which gives 
a death-rate from Ajioplexy of .55 per 1,000 <»f the 
genenil p<»pulaiion; and, according to llie census of 
1000. the mortality from this disease in the United 
States was .000 per 1,001). These figures show that 
arnnng Jews the death-rate from Apopl(*xy is less 
than oiK.'-half that among the general iiopulation of 
Manhattan. 

From the Report on Vital Stalistiesin New York 
Uity”of the Eleventh ('ensus (1800) in the United 
States it appears that the death-rate from Apoplexy 
in Now A’ork city during the six years ending May 
in. 1800. wa.s as shown in the following table: 
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F(»r the whole city the death-rat(‘ from Apoplexy 
was .lO.IlT j)er 100.000, From the above figures it is 
evident that theHnssian and Polish .Tews are far less 
fre(piently attacked by Apoplexy than arc the peo¬ 
ples of (Uher nations. 

hurt her statistics collected hy the writer from the 
annual re port .s of t wo ,J(*wi»;li Iio.spitals, in <*ompan- 
son with two non-Jewish hospitals in New York 
city, give the following table: 


This gives about an c(iual rsite for Jews and non- 
Jews, as might have been expected to he the c^ise 
when the cliief etiological factors in 
Three the production of Apoplexy are con- 
infrequent sidered. Syphilis, prolonged inuscu- 
Factors. lar exertion, and the abuse of alcohol 
are found to be important antecedents 
in a large number of cases of Apoplexy. These 
three factors are infrecpieiit among tlie Jew-S, who 
might, therefore, rather he ex}>ectcd to be lcssliabl<» 
to the alTection. Hut the busy, anxious life of the 
Jew, his constant and hard struggle against adverse 
condition.s. have been operative in producing among 
Jews a number of apoj>lectics e<jual in relative pro¬ 
portion to tliat of non-Jews. 

Biiu.iography : .Tolin P. Bed(l«»e, Anthrc.}xt\oQ]i ami Mali- 
viiu\ in MWniiU Sifytan of Medicine^ i., l»ndon, 18115; C. 

II niitismo c i tiiiith i, denrian transl., 

Leipsic, islU: J(»hn S. BillinjLrs. Vital Statistivx of the Jeu'8 
in thr rnitetl Stuics iCnisus Bulletin, So, 1»)‘. 18110; An¬ 
nual Reports of the Mount Sinai, Beth Israel, New York, and 
St. Luke's Ho.spitals, Xew-York. 

J. M. Fr. 

APOSTASY AND APOSTATES FROM! 
JUDAISM : Terms derived from the Greek aTroarn- 
Gin (“defection, revolt”) and (“rebel in a 

political sense”) (I Macc. xi. 14. xiii. 16; Josephus, 
“Contra Ap.” i. 19, 4), applied in a religions seu.se 

j to signify* rebellion and rebels against God and the 
I Law, desertion tind deserters of the faith of Israel. 

; The words are used in the Septuagint for mo- 
’ Num. xiv. 9; Josli. xxii. 19,22; for^yoi II Chron. 

; xxviii. 19, xxxiii. 19; for/YTiD: Isii. xxx. 1; and 
I livings, xxi. 13; Atpiilas to Judges xix. 

,22: 1 Sam. xxv. 17. Accordingly it is stated in 
’ I 3Iacc. ii. 15 that “ tlic ollicers of the king compelled 
I the people to apostatize,” that is, to revolt against 
I the God of Israel; and Jason, the faithless high 
I priest, is “pursued by all and lialed as a dc.serter of 
the law” {tov ronov arT<;r/TuTf/Ci II Mace. V. 8). As 
the incarnation (d rebellion against God and the 
Law, the serpent is called apostate ^LXX., Job 
XXvi. 13; and Symmaebus, Job xxiv. 13; compare 
II Thess. ii. 3; Kevclation of John xiv. 6; Gen. R. 
xix., Dmp'SN). 

The nibbinieal language uses tlie following expres- 
.sions for apostate*: (a) from tDH : Jer. ii. 11; 

and rn TDn (Suk. 56/>; ‘Ah. Ziirali 26/>; ‘Er. 69a). 
(h) from persecute or force abandon¬ 

ment of the faith ”) (Wr. Suk. v. oM; 
Hebrew Gen. U. Ixxxii.; Yor. ‘Er. vi. 1 [‘23/>]; 
Expres- Sifra, Wayikni, ii.; Targ. Oukelos to 

sions. Ex. xii. 43). The Apostates during tlie 
Syrian persecution are called “Me- 
shummedaya ” in .McgillatTa’anit vi. (cd. Mantua; in 
later editions tlie word “He.sha‘im” is substituted 
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TJilE: JEWISH E^X■YCLOPEDIA 


Apoplexy 

Apostasy 


[Gnltz, ‘‘Gesch. ckr Juden.” 3d c<i.. ia.H4>«i]v Tliis 
is equivalent to “Hellenists”: accorJii^ to Cassel, 
ciouni (sre “ lievue ties Eludes xli. 2G8). 

(e) 120 (“Ji denier”), in Sanli. 39//, cf nu»' L:i\v, ib. 
10(5'/. of the God of Isniel (H. M. 71//>:; 'ff rhe funda¬ 
mentals (B. B. KV/). (d)i?xn2*’’ •'-a n-lndlious 

transgressor in Israer*). (e) "inV "^TTT (“one 

wlio lias se))arated from tlie ways of theJ.-w isli com¬ 
munity”) (Seder‘Olam K. iii.; B. 31. nr,/: To.sef.^ 
Saidi. xiii. 5). “No Siicntice is ace<g.VfI from the 
api»state” (Sifra, /.c.; Lev. R. ii.: pal Yer. 
Shek.i. l[46/>]; “nor have they any from eter¬ 

nal doom in Gehemia ” (H. II. IT/z -'S/t* espec ially 
Jsifre, Beinidhar 11*2 l<» Xum. xv. 31). THies/* e.xpres- 
si<»ns all probably dale from .the Ylafeaht-an time, 
wlien to such men as Jason and Menelmi^^ the words 
<'f E/.ek. xx.xii. 23, 24, were apidied;: -^rhey who 
< ause<l terror in the land of the living.ifnl they have 
borne their shame with them to godowai to the pit.” 

The Apostasy of these two men (II I'lEu e. v. 8, 15) 
Ix'inga di'sei tion of both their natioiuiIl:i;:id religious 
cause, tilled the jieoi^le with liorror anil hatred, and 
their fate served as a warning for The out¬ 

spoken hostility to the law of the G^»d ((f E^rael on the 
part of the Syrijins involved less daiigtn for the ker¬ 
nel of the Jewish people than the alluruuents offered 
in Alexandria by Greek philosophy <01 rjie one hand 
and Uoman pomp and power on ilie*<rher. Here 
the tendency was manifested to brt.-iLk away from 
ancient Jewish custom and to seek a wider view of 
life (Philo, ^‘Do Migratione Abrahaml'”xri), while 
the tyranny of a Roman prefect likeFTaeeus, wlio 
k>rced the people to tninsgress the iLlw. .<iH.‘ms to 
have had no lasting effo/n < PhihK “ De 
Alex- Somnis.” ii.. § 18). Comparing the 
andrian proselyi<*s with the AjKsrares. Philo 
Apostates, says (“On Repentances^iE); “Those 
who Join Isnn*l s faith at once 

temperate and inereiful, h>vers of trui4i:Linl.superb»r 
to considerations of money ami pleaKin»c hut Iho.se 
who fnrsjike the lioly laws of God, Theaip*>.‘itates. are 
iiitiMiiperate, shameless, unjust, friendsLilsehood 
and ju rjiiry, ready to s».41 their frwdom for pleas¬ 
ures of the iHilly, bringing ruin xijkoj Tvxlv and 
.soul.” Pbilo’s own nejJiew, TiberiusJaLTiisAlexan¬ 
der. son of Alexander the AlabarclL hiM-ame an 
apostate, and to this fact he owed Ids liicrh rank as 
procurator, first of Judea, then of Al/'^indriabe- 
emning afterward general ami friend .<dTTitus at the 
siege of Jerusjilem (Sehurer, ‘‘Geseh.’” a. Tr:k-t74). 

Against the many Apostates in tbelfriu- of Calig¬ 
ula the third ])ook of tlie Maccabees 3/mBy protests; 
for Gratz (**Gesch. der Judeii,” 2<l od... nL. 35S, 031) 
has almost convincingly .shown tlial it w.-ls written 
for that very purpose. While the fj5*hful Jews 
who denied the royal command an<i refa.w^Ml to apos¬ 
tatize fn)m their ancestnil faith were from 

peril and reinstated as citizens qf Al/^uidria. the 
Aposlate.s Avere punislied ami ignondiiii iirdv put t<» 
deatli by their fellow-countrymen (3311 ILuf*. ii. 32, 

\ i. 19-5i. vii. 10-15); ami the declaraia/'n; was made 
that **those of the Jewisli race wbo vtJnnlarilv 
apostatized from the holy God and th.* law of 
G(h 1, transgnvssing the divine comma*t»5ni-nts bw 
the IxJIy’s sjike, would als<» never be disposiii 
toward the affairs of the king.” 


The “Pastor of Hennas” (“Similitude,” viii. 6. 
g 4; ix. 19. § 1), which is based on a Jewisli work, 
says that “repmitanee is not open to apostates and 
blasi)hemers of the L(»rd and thosi^ who betmy the 
servants of the Lonl.” The same idea is expressed 
in Tosef., Sanh. xiii. 5: “The doors of Gehenna are 
forever closed behind heretics, apostates, ami in¬ 
formers”; witli whicli coinjiarc Epistle to Heb. iii. 
12, and Apocalyps/' of Peter 34. 

It is a remarkable fact in the liistor}' of Chris¬ 
tianity that, aeeonling to Acts xxi. 21, Paul was 
accused before the council of James and the elders 
of having tauglit tlie Jews Apostasy from the law 
of Moses: for wliicli reason the early Christians, 
the Ehionilcs, “repudiated the Apostle Paul, inaiu- 
taining lie was an apostate from the law ” (Irenauis, 
“Against Heresies,” i. x.xvi.). It was probably due 
to the iiiniieiiee of Pauline Chrfstian- 
Paul Called ity that “many of the Grecians,” as 
an Joseplius (“Contra Ap.” ii., § 11) tells. 
Apostate. “ had joined the Jew.s, and while some 
! continued in their observance of the 

laws, others, not having the courage to persevere, 
departed from them again.” The destruction of the 
Temple, wliich put an end to the entire sacrificial 
worship, was the critical period of Judaism, which, 
while greath' increasing the numbers of Pauline 
Christianity, gavcolh(‘r Gnostic sects an opportunity 
of winning adherents. In the Maccjibean peril mI the 
bla.sphemer that stretclied out his Imnds toward the 
Temph'announcing itsdoom(II Macc. xiv. SSetseq.; 
compare I Macc. vii. 34 < / was sure to meet the 
divine wrath. Now many sectaries, or Gnostics 
Ofihim) had arisen “who strctelied out their hands 
against tin* Temple ” (To.sef., Sanh. xii5.5; R. H. \la; 
comjAare II ]VIa.cc. xiv. 33). 3Ioreover, when the 
last efforts at rebuilding Temple and .state ended in 
disfistrolls failure and in the persecu- 
Christian tion of the law-ob.serving Jews, many 
Apostates of the new Christian converts became 
from informers against their brethren in 
Judaism, order to insinuate them.selves into the 
favor of iJie Roman.s. This naturally 
increased their mutual hostility, and wideutMl the 
gulf betAveen the Synagogue and the CJuircli. The 
prayer that the power of wickedness ils embodied 
in heathenism might be destroyed (which destruction 
Avas believed to be one of the signs of the coming of 
the 3le.ssiah) Avas at this time tran.sformed into an ex¬ 
ecration of till* Ajiostatesaiid slanderers “(Birkat ha- 
Minim,”Ber. 28//; Yer. Ber. iv. 3, p. 8/r; Jii.stin,“Dial. 
cum Trypliom*,” xxxviii.). As a typicjil apo.state, 
Aviio, from being a great expounder of the Luav, had 
become an ojieii transgressor, a teacher of false doc¬ 
trines, and a seducer or betniyer of his Coreligioiii.sts, 
the Talmud singles out Elisha ben Abuyah, known 
as Alier, “clianged into another one.” The many 
traditions about liis life, Avhich became an object of 
jAopnlar legend, agree in the one fact that his Gnos¬ 
ticism made him a determined antagonist of the Luav 

at tlie very time Avhen I^oman perse^..v 
Alier the cut ion tested JeAvish loyally to the 
Apostate, utmost; and consdpieiitfy lie is rep- 
re.sentiHl as having heanl a divine A'oice 
(“batkol”) issue from hea\'en. saying: “‘Return, 
ye backsliding children, and I aa ill heal your backsli- 
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dings ’ (JtT. iii. 22)—all except Alier! ” Still the rela¬ 
tions hrlween the A|.M)statesjin(i the faithful observ¬ 
ers of the Law remained tolerably good, as ina}' be 
inferred from IL Meir's continual intercourse with 
Aher, who In^nored the apostate as a man of learn¬ 
ing, even after his death. However, from the time 
wlnm the Church rose to power and directed the 
zeal of her converts against their former brethren, 
thes{‘ conditions clianged. Tliis may be learned 
from the decree of Constantine in 31.“), to the ctTec-t 
that “all that dare assail the ajioslates with stones, 
or in any other manner, shall be consigned to the 
llames/’ While the Synagogue was jirohibited from 
a<lmitting proselytes, all ]iossible lionors Avere con¬ 
ferred by the Homan emjiire upon Jews that joined 
the Cliurch. The rabbis refer the verse, “My inoth- 
er’s children are angry Aviih me” (Song of Song.s, 
i. G), to the Christians, comi)laining that **thosethat 
emanate from nn* own midst hurt me most ” (Midr. 
IL and Zutta ad ; also Tobiah b. Eliezer quoted 
by Zunz, “S. P. ” p. 13, and “Tanna debe Eliyahu 
H.” xxix.). 

An apostate, Joseph by name, a fornuT member 
of the Sanhedrin of Tiberias, raised to the dignity 
of a comes by Constantin(‘ the emperor, in rcAvard 
for his Ap«)stasy, is descrilied b}* E})iphanius in his 
‘‘Panarium,” x.\x. 4-11 (ed. Dindorf, pp. 93-lO.j). 
He claimecl, while an envoy of the Saidiedrin, to 
liave been cast into the river by the Jews of Cilicia for 
liaving been caught reading New Testament books, 
and to liave escaped droAvning only by a mimcle. 

He must have done much Iiarm to the 
JoseiDh of JcAvs of Palestine, since the emperor 
Tiberias, had, in the year 33G, to isstie, on the one 
hand, a decree i>rohibiliiig Christian 
converts from insulting the patriarchs, destroying 
the .synagogues, and disturbing the worship of the 
JcAvs; and, on the oth(*r hand, a decree protecting 
the Apostate.s against theAvrath of the Jcavs (Cassel, 
in Ersch and Gruber, “Allg. Encyklopadie,” iv. 23 
and 40, note .50; Griitz, “Geseh. der Judeii,” iv. 335, 
48.5). The very fact that he btiilt the first churches 
in Galilee at Tiberias, Sepphoris, Nazareth, and 
Capernaum —towns riciiiy populated by Jcavs and 
soon aftei’Avard the centers of a JeAvi.sh reA’olt against 
Home—justifies Griitz in assuming that the dignity 
of comes conferred iijmn Josej>h covered a multitude 
of sins committed against his former coreligionists 
in those critical times. The rak'binical sources al¬ 
lude only to the fact that Christian Homo, in accord¬ 
ance with Dent. xiii. 6—“tlie son of tliy mother 
.shall entice thee”—said to the Jew?>, ‘‘Come tons 
and Ave Avill make you dukes, goA^ernors, and gen- 
er.ils" (Pesik. H. 1.5</, 21 [ed. Friedmann], pp. 716, 
lOG/;]). A decree of the emperor Theodosius shoAvs 
that up to 380 the patriarchs exercised the nght of 
excommunicating those that had espoused the Chris 
tian religion; Avhichright, disputed by the Chri.stian 
Church. Avas recognized by the emperor as a matter 
of internal synagogue discipline (Graetz, “History 
of the JeAv.s,” ii. 61J3. iv. 385). 

That many joined the Church only to e.scape the 
penalty of the .Jewish Iuav is evid(mced by a decree 
of the emperor Arcailius demanding an investiga¬ 
tion of eacliapplicant for admission into the Church, 
as to his moral and social standing, and by tlie story 


of a typical JcAvish impostor told by the Church 
historian Socrates (Jost, “Gescli. der Lsraeliten,” iv. 
225). 

Tlie great iiersecution by Cyril, in 415, of tlie JeAvs 
of Alexandria induced only one Jew to accept 
bajitism as a means of sjifety; Adamantiu.s, te.aclier 
of medicine; the rest left the city (Gritz, **Gesch. 
der.Juden,” iv. 392). 

The stronger the poAver of the Churcli became, 
the more .systematic Avere her efforts at Avinning the 
JeAA'sover to her creed, Avhether by promisc.s, threats, 
or actual force. As a rule but fcAV yielded to per- 
sua.sloii or to AA'orldly considerations, but more 
numerous Avere those that cmbniced Christianity 
through the threats and violence of eiiniged mobs. 

Such AAas tlie case Avith the Jcavs in 
In southern France and in the Spanish 
Christian peninsula. Here a neAv term Avas 
Spain. coined f«)r the .Toavs thatalloAved them- 

seh’es to be baptized through fear— 
Anmim. It is interesting to observe that the Coun¬ 
cil of Agde Avas compelled to take measures against 
the Jcavs ‘‘avIiosc faitbles.snc.ss often reinrnetli to its 
vomit” (comi>are Prov. xxvi. 11, and the rabbinical 
expression Kid. 176; Gen. R. Ixxiv.; Jost, 

“Geseh. der lsraeliten,” v. et scq.). The same 
measures Avere taken by the Council of Toledo in the 
year G33. Every single case of Apostasy under the 
inlluence of the poAverful Church proA'okcd the in¬ 
dignation of the JcAvish community, Avhere some 
inconsiderate act of a JcAvish fanatic often le<l to 
riots, Avhich always ended disa.stron.sly for the Jews, 
eitlier in bapti.sm or expriksion. A number of such 
instances are recorded by Gregory of Tours (Jost, 
“Neuere Geseh. der lsraeliten,” v. GG 
In France, cf seq., 87 et.seq .; Cassel, l.c. pj). 57-62; 

Gratz,‘‘Geseh. der Juden,” v^. GOeisiq.; 
compare also tlie edicts against the baptized Jcavs, in 
Gnitz, “Die Westgothi.sclie Ge.setzgebung, 1858”). 
In the Byzantine empire, also, forced conversion of 
the Jews took place under Leo the Isaurian in 723; 
many Jews becoming outAvardly Christians Avhile se¬ 
cretly observing the Jewish rites (GrUtz, “ Geseh. der 
Jndeii,” iii. 123, v. 188; Cassel, l.c. p. 52). To none of 
these is the term “apostate,” in its strict sense, appli¬ 
cable. When, at the first persecution of the Jcavs in 
Germany under Henr}' II,, in 1012, man^' had been 
twiptized and afterAvard returned to the fold, R. Ger- 
shom of Maycnce insisted on their being treated Avith 
brotherly kindliness and sympathy; and Avlien his 
oAvn .son, Avho had become a coiu’crt to Cbristianily, 
died, be mourned him as his son, just as if lie bad 
not apostatized (Griltz, “Geseh. der Juden,” v. 410). 
Again, after the first Crusside, Avlien many Jcavs, 
yielding to the threats of the mob, had been bap¬ 
tized, but Avith the pennissioii of the emperor, Henry 
IV., bad returned to their ancestml faith despite 
tlie protests of Pope Clement III., Rashi in his re- 
sponsa (“ Pardes,” p. 23) protested against their being 
-slinunod as Apostates by their brethren, and declareil 
them'to l>e full Jcaa's (Gratz, “Geseh. dcr Juden,” 
vi. 111-114 ; Berliner, in “Kaufmann-Gedenkbuch,” 
pp. 271 tf Nor is it correct to enumerate in 

the list of Apostates those Jcavs of Spain, France, 
and other countric.s, avIio, under the influence of the 
teacliiiig of the pseudo-^Ie.ssiah Serene (or Soria?), 
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had dropped the many Talmudic statutes and later 
on retnriu'd to the fold, having in llie in(*anwhile 
remained followers of tlie law of Closes. Natronai 
Gaon exj)ressly declared them to have been Jews 
(Gn'itz, “Gesch, der Jiiden,” v., note 14, p. 4S2). 

The name **apostate,” however, assumed a new 

meanin^r jiiid ehanieter—that of bitter reproach_ 

when a large number of baittized Jews of promi¬ 
nence used their knowledge and power as means of 
maligning their former brethren and the faith in 
whieli they had themselves been niised. 

Famous .Many of the IiKpiisitors were descend- 
Apostatos. Jints of converted Jews; for example. 

Don Fnincisco, archbishop of (^'oria, 
Don Juan de Toniuemada. 

The first apostate that is known to have writ¬ 
ten against the Jewish cr(*(*d was ^lo.ses Sephardi, 
known by the name of Petrus Alfonsi (physician 
to Alfonso VI.). bajUized in 1100, and author of the 
well-known collection of fables, “Disciplina Cleri- 
calis.” He wrote a work against Jewish and Mo¬ 
hammedan doctrines, entitled “ Dialogi in Quibus 
Imjdte Jiida-onini et Saracenorum Opiniones Con- 
futantur.” This book, however, seems to have lia<l 
little infiuence.- The harm which Petrus Alfonsi did 
to his former coreligionists can nf,t be i-omitared 
with that done by .some other Ai>ostates. Donin of 
Ilochelle, France, in revenge for his luiving been 
excommunicated by the French rabbis because of 
doubts he had expressed concerning the validity of 
the Talmudic tradition, embmeed Christianity, as¬ 
suming the name of Nicholas. He tlien went to 
Pope Gregory IX., bringing thirty-five charges 
against the Talmud, stating that it contained gross 
errors, blasphemous representations of God, and in¬ 
sulting expressions regarding Jesus and the Virgin 
^lary. ^^loroover, he was the first to allege—what 
afterward became a standing accustition—that the 
Talmud allows all kinds of dishonest dealings witli 
the Chri.stian—nay, declares the killing of one a 
meritorious act. This led to a general rigorous 
prosecution of the Talmud. A public dispute of the 
apostate with R. Jehiel of Paris, and 
Maligners other rabbis of France, was held in 
of Latin in the presence of the queen- 
Judaism. mother Blanche and many CTiurcli 
prelates; but, notwitlnstanding the 
favorable opinion created by R. Jehiel and the in¬ 
tercession of the archbishoj) of Sens, twenty-four 
cartloads of the Talmud were consigned to the flames 
m 1^2 (see Disput.xtions). Pablo Chri.stiani or Fra 
1 aolo, of ^lontpellier, was another ajiostate, wlio, 
ha\ing in a public disjuitewith Nahmanidesin Bar¬ 
celona, before James I. of Aragon, in I2G3, failed to 
win laurels, denounced the Talmud bcTorc Pope 
Clement IV. In consequence of this a Christian 
censorship of the Talmud was introduced for tlie 
purpo.se of .striking out all the pa.ssagcs that seemed 
offensive to the Church, Pablo being chosen one of 
the censors. 

Still greater evil was wrouglit when Abner of 
Burgos, known also by the Christian name Alfon.so 
Burgensis, a Talmudic .scholar, philo.sopher and 
practising phy.sician, adopted Christianitv to become 
sacristan of a wealtliy church of Valladolid, and 
then wrote—partly in Spanisli and partly in Hebrew 


--works f'dl of venom against Jews and Judaism. 
l.sj)ecially .successful was he in charging Jews wiili 
nriting among tlieir daily prayers one directed 
agaiiist the Christians the “Birkat lia-Minim”; and 
King Alfonso XI., after having convoked the repre¬ 
sentatives f»f Jiidai.sm to a public dispute, issued an 
edict in bCUi forbidding the Jews of (^nstile to recite 
that prayer. This calumny of the Jews bore its poi- 
snnoii.s fruit for generations to come (see Aunkh of 
Brunos). 

There were, liowever, some Aj^ostates wlio were 
inspired b}' the CTiureh to follow in her footsteps 
<ind to aitt'iMjit th(^ c^>nvei‘.siou of their former core¬ 
ligionists. To this <‘la.ss belonged John ok Valla¬ 
dolid, autlior of two works against the Jewish 
creed. In ism, in a public dci>ate witli Mos(*s 
ConKX of Teirdcsillas, held at the church of Avila 
in the presence of the I'litire Jewish community and 
many Christians and 3b)hamincdans, he endeavored 
to prove the truth of tlie (Tiristian dogma from the 
Old Testament; but lie was no match for Ids learned 
antagonist, nor did Ids successor in the delmte. a 
pujiil of Abner of Biirgo.s, fare any Ixdter in Ids at¬ 
tacks on the Talmud. Still more harmless were the 
following iiithcr frivolous .s«'ilirists; Peter Feukus, 
who ridiculed liis foniuT coreligionists, tlie w’orsldp* 
ersat the synagogue of his native town, Alcala, but 
c*voked a pointed rcjily wliich alone 

Minor has caused Ids name to survive; and 
Apostates, his compeei-s Diego de Valen.sia; Juan 
<l’Kspaha, siirnamed “el Viejo” (the 
Old); Juan Alfoirso de Baena, the compiler of Hie 
( ancionero,” and Franci.sco de Baena, of the fif¬ 
teenth century, a brother of the former (Kayserling 
‘‘ Sephardim,” pp. 74 ct To the same category 

lelongs Astruc Ralmccii, physician ofTraga, Spain, 
who from a pious Jew became a fervent Christian, 
assuming the name of France.sco Dios Came (God- ' 
flc.sh). In a clever Hebrew (‘pistle lie tried to win a 
former friend over to Ids new faith, and not only met 
with a mild protc.st on the part of the latter, but also 
evoked a vigorous ironical rcjily from tJie sharp pen 
of feolomon b. Reulicn Boxfed. 

Of all the Apostates of the twelfth century none 
disply ed such delight in liurting his former brethren 
as did SoLo.MON Levi of Burgos, known as Paul de 
banta 3Iana. A former rabbi and a pillar of ortlio- 
on intimate terms with the great Talmudists 
of the age, be joined tlie Church togetlier with liis 
aged moHicr, his brother, and liis sons—ouly his 
^ylfe refu.^;^! to renounce licr faith—studied Chris 
tian theology, and (juickly ro.se to the higli position 
of iirclibisliop of Cartliagfiia, and tin-n to that of 

• Privycoundlorof King Henry III. of 

Solomon Castile and ttitor of the infant Jtian 

Levi II He tievolod hi.s gn-at literary 
of Burgos, talents and mighty intellect only to 

, and Judaism, and he 

used his mlliience only toexehido his former core- 
hffiomsts from every political office and position. 
Ills open haters and sittirieal poems, addres.scd to the 
most prominent rabbis in Spain, evoked many a re¬ 
ply. even from his pupils (see Ciiescas and EKoml 
Stranp to relate, however, one of these, Joshua ben 
Joseph il.n Vives of I.orea fAllorqul), although he 
had eomim.sed an epi.stle tilled with reproof for the 
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apostille, seems to luive come uiuler his influence 
ami to Imve deserted the faith lie at one time liad so 
warmly espoused. Under the name of Geronimo de 
8aiita Ve. he was body-physician and councilor of 
Pope Benedict Xlll.,mid became the terror of the 
Jews<»f ?>pain. He induced the pope to summon 
the iiK.st learned rabliis of Ara^^on snpiiled out by 
him to :i relii^ious disputjition at Toitos«i, for which 
In* hail prepared a treatise proving Jesus Messianic 
character from Scripture iind T;ilniud. The debate 
liisted over twenty-one months, from February,- 1413, 
to November, 1414. A li.tle later Geronimo pub¬ 
lished a irciitise accusing the Talmud of tciiching 
blasphemy, of counseling the Jeus to break their 
oiith by the Kol Xidiik declanition, and of every 
kind of hostility towjird the Christians, every ref¬ 
erence to the heathen being by him interiireted as 
being directed against the Christians. From the in¬ 
itials of his name, .Alaestro Geronimo De Fe, he was 
called ** McGaDcF.” (Ileb. the IBasphetner). To the 
same class belong Levi ben h>lu*m-Tob, called, as a 
C’hristian. Pedro de la Caballeria, Avho advised King 
Manuel of Portugal, in 1407, to take Jewish children 
by f(»rce and have them baptized; Astruc JSibili (of 
Seville), who testifled to the slanderous charge of 
murder brought against the Jewsof ^lajorcaiu 1435; 
and Heiirique Nunes (de Firma Fe), who served as 
spy again-st the unfortunate Pianinos, and was about 
to help (’harles V. to introduce the Inquisition into 
Port ugal when he was assassinated by some Maranos, 
and then canoni/.t'd by the Church as a martyr. 
Si.xtus of Sienna and Pliilip (Josei)h) Moro incensed 
their Jewish kinsmen by traveling about in the 
Papal Stale jireaching, at the bidding of Paul IV., 
sermons for their conversion; the former inciting 
the mob to burn every <*opy of the Talmud they 
could lay hands on after In^ himself had erected a 
pile for this purpose; the other forcing his way into 
the synagogue while the peojile were assembled for 
worship on the Day of Atonement, and placing the 
crucifix in tlie holy Ark, where the scrolls of the 
Law were kejit, in order thus to provoke a riot. 

This de.sire to calumniate the Jews and the Tal¬ 
mud seems to have become contagious among the 
Apostates of the time: for there are mentioned five 
others that instigateil throughout Italy and in the 
city of Pnigue the burning of thousands of Tal¬ 
mudic and other rabbinic books. Two of these were 
grandsons of Elias Levita, Vittorio 
The ' Eliano, jind his brother Solomon Ro- 
Burning • mano, afterward called John Bapti.sta. 

of the The former, together with Jo.shua dei 
Talmud. Cantori (ben llazan), testified in Cre- . 

mona against the Talmud, corpibora- ! 
ting the testimony of Si.xtus of Sienna; in conse¬ 
quence of which lb,(M)0 to 12,000 Hebrew books were 
consigned to the flames in 1550. The latter, together 
with Josejih Moro, went before Pope Julius III. as 
a defamer of the Talmud, and these, with Anancl 
di Foligno, caused thousands upon thousands of 
copies of Hebrew books to be burned. A similar 
accusiition, made by Asher of Udine in the sjune 
yi*ar. resulted in the contisc*ation of every Hebrew 
book in the city of Prague. Alexander, a baptized 
Jew, drew up for the tyrjinnieal Pope Pius V. the 
points of accusjiti(»n against the Jews, their faith, 


and tlieir liturgy, upon which their expulsion was 
dc*CTeeii in 15li6. 

In Germany the first that became an accuser.of his 
former coreligionists w*as Pcsiich, who, as a Chris¬ 
tian, as-sumed the name of Peter in 1399. He 
charged the Jews with uttering blasphemous words 
against Jesus in the prayer ‘Alkxu, the letters of 
("and vanity*'), he siiid, being identical in iiii- 
merieal value with the name ("Jesus*’). The 
Jews of Prague Averc cast into iirisou, and many 
were killed because of the accusation. 

In the calamity that befell the Jews of Trent and 
Katisbon lliree Apostates took a leading part: AVolf- 
kan, whobrouglit against the Jews the charge of slay¬ 
ing children for the ritual use of tlieir blood; Hans 
Vayol, who had the effrontery to accuse the aged 
rabbi of Rati.sboii of this crime, ami Peter Schwartz, 
who published slanderous accusations again.st Ids 
former ccrcligionists, and had the Jews of Hatislxui 
brought to till*, church to listen to his insulting 
harangues. As regards another apostate, Victor von 
Karbcn, a man of little Talmudic knowledge, he was 
merely a willing tool in the baud of the fanatical 
Dominicans of Cologne in their attacks upon the 
Talmud and the Jews, as is steu by tlie material lie 
furnished for Ortuin de Graes’s book, “De Vita el 
Moribus Juda}orum,” Cologne, 1594. 

The climax, however, was reached by Joseph 
Pkeffekkoun, of Bohemia. A butcher by trade, a 
man of little learning and of immoral 
Joseph, conduct, convicted of burglary and 
Pfeffer- condemned to' imprisonment, but re- 
kom. leased upon payment of a flue, he was 
admitted to baptism about 1505, and, 
under the nameof ** John ” PfelTerkorn, lent his name 
to a large number of anti-Jewish Avritings published 
by the Dominicans of Cologne. His flrst book, 
" Judenspicgel. oder Speculum Hortalionis,” Avritten 
in 1507, eontained charges, in somcAvliat milder 
form, again.st the JcAvsand the Talmud, though he re¬ 
buked them for their usury, and urged them to join 
Christianity, and at the same time admonished the 
people and princes to check the usury and burn the 
Talmudic books of the Jcavs. But tliis AVas soon 
folloAved by books each more xiolent than the other. 
These Avere: “ Die Judeubeichte,'' 1508; “ Das Oster- 
bucli,” 1509; “Der Jiuleufeind,” 1509. He insisted 
that all Jcavs should be either expelled from Ger¬ 
many or employed as street-cleaners and chimney- 
SAveeps; that cA cry copy of the Talmud and rabbin¬ 
ical books should be taken away from the Jcavs. and 
that every JcAvish house be nin.^icked for this pur¬ 
pose. But though Reueblin aaus cidled upon to 
participate in this Avarfare against the Talmud, he 
expo.sed the Dominicans and the ehanicter of Pfeffer- 
korii, their tool. Entire Christendom was dmAvn into 
the great battle between the Talmud defamers and 
the Talmud defenders, the friends of eiiligliteumeut 
.siding Avith the Jews. 

Nor Avere V<in Karlien and PfefTerkorii the only 
ones of their kind. The monks A\’ere only too Avill- 
ing to use others as their tools. One of these Avas 
PfalT Rapp—by some siiid also to liaA’e been called 
PfelTerkfirn—in Halle, for Avhom cA'cn John Pfeffer- 
korn felt disgust. He aa'qs burnctl at the stake, hav 
ing Cfimmitted sacrilegious theft. 
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Antonins MAinJAiirniA, son of tlio rahhi of Ratis- 
bon. i)nblislic*(i a Gi-rinan work; ^ 1){t Ganz JIUIiscIr* 
Glaiib," Augsbur^^ loJO, wlierc*iii lie repeated the 
eliarjie that blasphemy a.j^ainst Jesus 
Luther’s existed in the liturgy of the Jews, 
Source. especially in the “‘ Ahmu.” Luther ac¬ 
knowledges having derived from this 
source the arguments in his jiolemical work against 
the Jews. 

In 1014 Samuel Frederic Rrcnz of O.sterluTg, 
Swabia, who had been baptized in 1010 at Feucht- 
wang, Ravaria, jniblished a book full of venom 
against the Jews under the title “ Jlnlischer Abgc- 
streifter Schlangenbalg,’’ an ‘‘exposition of the blas¬ 
phemies the Jewish serjH'iits and vijiers utter against 
the guileless Jesus Christ ’’—a work in seven chaj>- 
ters, wherein the juayer “ ‘Alenu ” was made an c.<])e- 
cial object of attack. This attac k was refuted by 
^Solomon Zebi UiTeiihausen in a work entitled “I)er 
.liidisch(* Theriak.” Hanover, lOlo, and tninslated 
into laitin, together with Breiiz’s book and com¬ 
ments defending the Jews, by Johann Wblfer, ]Su- 
remlierg, 1081. 

As a rule the Apostates delighted in tormenting 
their former brethren, and this seems to have been 
the chief recommendation for their employment as 
censors of the Talmudic works. Wolf in his “ Bibli¬ 
otheca Ilebra'a ” (ii. 10()3-101J) hasa list of 80names 
of converted Jews that wrote against Judaism be¬ 
fore 17*20. It Avould be unfair, however, to bring 
all these under the category of such Apostates as 
W(‘re imbued with a spirit hostile to their Jincestnd 
faith. A number of them perhaps felt called ui)on 
to denounce Judaism and the Talmud in view of 
the lucrative positions as teachers and missionaries 
otTerc'd them, and not because of their zeal for their 
new faith. From the Jewi.sh writings thev could 
deduce arguments in favor of the Chri.'^lian faith. 
Among these was Chnsiian Gerson, baptized in 1000, 
at Ilalberstadt. He was prominent as 
Other Emi- a defamer of the Talmud, and was 
nentApos- criticized for his unfairne.ss bv tlic 
tates. great French Bible critic. Richard 
Simon. He wrote* a German work, 
frequently publislicd and translated into otiicr lan¬ 
guages, “Judlscher Talmud,” published in 1607; 
and "Der Talmudische Jtidcn.schatz,” published in 
IGIO—being a translation of chapter xi. of Sanhedrin 
—as a sjH‘cimen of Jewi.sh supenstition. 

Paul us Ricio, w ho was profe.ssor of Hebrew' in 
Pavia, and physician of the emperor Maximilian, 
prepared a translation of j)art of Jos(‘pli Gikatilla’.s 
cabalistic Avork “Sha'are Omh ” in 1516, and thus 
awakened Reuchlin's intere.st in the Cabala. He 
commenced a tnin.slation of the Talmud in order to 
prove from it the Me.ssianic chanicter of Jesu.s. 
Mo.se.s Gershon Cohen of Mitaii as.snmed the name 
of Carl Anton, professor of Hebrew in Helmstadt, 
and wrote on Shabbethai Zebi in 1753. He took a 
prominent part in the Jonathan Eiben.scliutz contro¬ 
versy, and published a number of books in the serv¬ 
ice of the Churcli. Aaron Maiioalita was another 
aposbtte Avho attacked the Talmud. By his cliarges 
against tlie Haggadah he caused Frederick of Prussia 
to put a ban upon an edition of tlie 3Iidrash in 1705, 
Many Jews, disjippointcd in tlie hopc.s raised by 
11 .-2 


A.slier Liimlchrs Messianic predictions for the year 
1502, took refuge in the haven of Christianity. 

A number of Jews were, owing to their high 
.social stamling, so closely aililiatcd with the Chris¬ 
tian world that, in critical times, they 
Christian lacked siillicicnt s<.*lf-abnegation to 
Affiliation. w«‘ar tlic badge of sufTering along 
witli their humbler brethren. Among 
these—and at the s;ime time one of the victims of 
the great Spanisli jtcrsi'cutinii of RjjR—w as. singu¬ 
larly cnongb, the ancestor <jf the Abravanel familv, 
Samuel Abravanel. w ho. asji Cliristian, adopted the 
name of Juan de Sevilla. In the year of the expul¬ 
sion, 14b2. it was Abraham Bknvknistk Senior, chief 
rabbi and tax-collcclor of Seville, who with Itis 
sou and son-in-law’—also nibbi.s—went over to the 
Church, assuming tlu* name of Coroiicl. King Fer¬ 
dinand, Queen Isiibclla, ami Canlinal Toniueniada 
arc stiid to liave stood sjtonsors at tlicir baptism. 

Tlie tide of tlie anti-Talmudical mysticism in 
Poland and the Fast, in tlie seventeenth and eight- 
centh centuries, which formed the imdercurreiit of 
the Shabbelliai Zeiii and Fninkist movements, end¬ 
ed in a state of wild confusion and despair, and 
the conse(iuence was the convei-sion of liiindrcds 
to Christianity, (’hief among these Apostates W’ere 
Wolf lA*vi of Lublin, a iu‘j)hew^ of 

Anti- Judah Hasid, who assumed the name 
Talmudical of Fmneis Lotliair Philipjn and be- 
Mysticism. came surgeon; and the son of Nehe- 
miah Ilayyim, tlie Shabbethaian, who 
became an opponent of liis fonner brethren, and de¬ 
nounced, before tlie Inquisition at Rome, Talmudic 
and rabbinical worksas inimical to the Church. Jacob 
ben Lob Frank of Galicia, tlie leader of tlie Podoliari 
Shabbethaians, and tlie Frankists who look their 
name from him, became likewise public accirsers of 
tlie Talmud in the very center of Talmudic study. 
After a disjiutation Avith the chief nibbis of Poland, 
tliey accepted baptism in Lemlierg. 1759. A few^ 
Aveeks later Frank liimself folloAved them, and as¬ 
sumed the name of Josepli. For tlio.se that aposta¬ 
tized in the eighteenth and iiinetceiitli centuries, see 
Conversion to Christianity. 

Islam, from tlie A'ery outset, lias emphasized 
the absolute monotheistic character of the faith 
of Abraham, in sharji distinction from the Trini¬ 
tarian dogma and the divinity of Jesus (sura iv. 
109; V. 76-77, 110; ix. 30; xix. 36, 91-95; ii. 110; 
vi. 101; Ixxii. 3; exii. 2. “He is Gml alone; He 
begets not; is not begotten. Nor is there like unto 
Him any one!”). Quite naturally, therefore, the 
JeAvs took a somewhat different'attitude toAvard 
Islam than toward (’hristianity. Tliey rejeetc'd Mo¬ 
hammed’s claim to prophecy, but 
Apostates agreed Avith him in the fundamentals 
his faitli. It is doubtful how far 
Islam. tliose Jcavs of 3Iedina avIio Avere num¬ 
bered among the “An^ar” (Helpers) 
really apostatized to the new* faith. The most im¬ 
portant of those Avho Avent over to Mohammed’s side 
Avas undoubtedly ‘Abd Allali ibn Salam, the most 
learned of all the Jew’s. With him Avere associated 
Ka‘b al-Ahbar and Wahb. When the Jews Avhostill 
<iesired to remain true to their faith retired to Khai- 
bar, Yamin ibn ‘Fmair and Abu Sa‘d ibu Wahb 
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remained at Medina and became ^loliaminedans. 
Liter on Tliadabaii ibn Saya, ‘Usaid ibn Sava, and 
As;id ibn ‘Ubaul yielded, fearing attack on the 
part of the ])n)pliet's men. A large number fol¬ 
lowed tlie example which had thu.s been set, and, 
when Khaibar was definitely taken, went over to tlie 
new faith. Among them was a woman. Uaihaiiah, 
whom Mohammed at one time de.^ired to marry. 
Most of these ajiostasies Avere <lue to force, very 
few to conviction (.see llirschfidd, ** Revue dcs Etudes 
Juives,” X. ). Arabic tradition knows also 

of an apostate Jew in Palmyra, Abu Ya'kub, who 
jirovidcd lictitious gent'alogies, and conneeted the 
Arabs with Jbblical per.voiiagcs(Goldziher, “Muhain- 
medanische Studien," i. ITS). In tin* ninth century 
mention is made of Sind ibn ‘Ali al Yahudi, court 
a.strologer of the calif Al-Ma’mun. In the SJime 
century lived Ali ibn Ibihban al-Tabari, author of a 
work on medicine; as his name implie.s, the .son of 
a rabbi, which fact, Imwever, did not jirevent liim 
from joining the dominant church. Anotlier Jew, 
liowev(.‘r, Ismail ibn F.adad (Spain?, eleventh cen- 
turv), was more steadfast. Hm Ilazm, author of the 
“ Kitab al Milal wal-Nihal,” had. indeed, persuaded 
him of the truth .of Islam, but he refused to apos¬ 
tatize since “aj)(»sta.sv wusa disgraceful thing” (**Z. 
D. M. G.” xlii. 617).' 

In the twelfth century many enlightened Jews 
joined Lslam, jiartly owing. asGratz thinks(“Gesch. 
der Juden,” vi. 8(K5; Englished., iii. 441), to the de¬ 
generacy that had talo n hold of Eastern Judaism, 
manifesting itself in the most superstitious practi.se.s, 
and partly moved by the wonderful success of the 
Arabs in becoming a world-power. Among these 
Apostates that occuj)ied a prominent position Ava.s 
Nathaniel Abu al-I>anikat Hibat Allah ibn ‘Ali of 
Bagdad, physician, philosoiiher, and philologist. 
Among his many admirers was I.s;iac, the son of 
Abraham ibn Ezra, who dedicated to 
En- him. in 114:1. a ]>oem exjwessing the 
lightened wish that he might live to see the 
Apostates Messianic redemption in the risen Jeni- 
to Islam, sjilem. Botli Is;iac iijn Ezra and 
lIiRAT Allah, his wealthy benefac¬ 
tor, became ^loslems twenty years later. 

Another apostate of this time Avas Abu Nasr 
Samuel ibn Judah ibn Ann.xs (Samuel of Morocco), 
the rabbi ami liturgical ]Kiet of Fez, author of the 
** Ifhamal-Yahud.” Samuel makes the curious .state¬ 
ment (“Monatsschrift,” xlii. ‘^60) that most of the 
Kaniites liad gone o\'er to Islam, because their sys¬ 
tem is free from all the absurdities of the Habbinites, 
and tln ir theology not so ditrerent from that of the 
Mohammedans. The statement is. lioAvever, uii- 
groumled. Some of the Jewish sects, hoAvcA’er, tlmt 
an»se in the .Mohammedan East went ]K‘rilously near 
to the point where all di.stinclion betAveen tliem and 
Islam Avould be wipetl out. Shahrastani, at least, 
s]a*aks of one such s<‘ct, the ‘Isiiwiyyah, that ac- 
knowledg(‘d tin* proidiecy of Mohammed, but lield 
that it referred only to the Aral»s: and this is eor- 
nd)orated by other authorities (Shahnistani, tnuLS- 
lated by Ilaarbriickcr, i. 254, ii. 421; “Monats- 
schrift,” 1885, p. i;}9; **Z. D. M, G.” xlii. 619). 

The year 1142 l)rought a great crisis to the Jcavs in 
southwestern Europe. The rise of the Almoiiades 


(AlmiiAvahliidin = Unitarians) in northern Africa 
and the great Avave of religious reform, mixed Avith 
religious fanaticism, Avhich swept over Fez and into 
.southern Spain, left them in most cases no choice but 
the adoption of Lslam or death. ^lany submitted to 
ontAvard conversion; and in a touching communica¬ 
tion to his unfortunate brethren, sent in 1160 by 
Maimun ben Joseph, the father of 3Iaimonides, lie 
exhorts his brethren to remain firm in 

Outward their faith, and ativises those that have 
Con- yieUIed to encourage one another as 
versions to far as possible in the obserA^ance of the 
Islam. JeAvish rites. The letter is directed 
especially to the Jews in Fez (Sim¬ 
mons, “JcAV. (^uart. Rev.” h. ct fteq.). Then tlie 
controversy arose Avhetlier such as bad publicly pro¬ 
fessed belief in Moliammed Avere any longer Jews or 
not. One mbbi dcni(*<l it, insisting that since death 
Avas preferable to Ajiostasy, the prayer and religious 
observance of the forced convert bad no merit Avliat- 
soever. This vieAv is sharply criticized in a treatise 
a.scribed to 3Io.ses Maimonides. the genuineness of 
Avliich, though maintained b\^ Geiger, ^Munk, and 
GrUtz, has been convincingly refuted by M. Fried- 
lander (“Guide of the Perplexed,” i., xvii., xxxiii., 
et setj.), in Avhicli Islam is declared to be simply a 
belief in ^lobammed, and that Lslam is not idolatry, 
to avoid Avbicli only the LaAv demands the sacrifice 
of life. 

Abraham ibn Sabi, a Spani.sb poet of the thir¬ 
teenth century, Avas. boweA'er, distrusted by bis new 
coreligionists, Avho did not belicA’e that bis con Aver¬ 
sion Avas sincere. 

Among the Apo.states that followed in the foot¬ 
steps of Samuel ibn Abba.s, denouncing tbeir ances¬ 
tral religion Avliile jdeading for the Islamic faitli, 
are mentioned: *Abd-al-Hakk al-Islami, in Mauri¬ 
tania, in the fourteenth centur}^ Avho published a 
Avork proving the vali<lily of Mohammed’s prophec}" 
from passages of the Bible Avbich be ({uotes in the 
IlebrcAV language (Sleins^Jmeider, “Polcm. Lit.” p. 
125); Abu Zakkariyah Yahyu ibn Ibrahim b. Omar 
al-Rakili, avIjo Avrote, aljoiit 1405, “Tayit al-Millab,” 
a Avork against the Jcavs, Avberein pa.s.s{igcs from the 
Pentateiicb. the Proi)hets, the Psiilms, and the Koran 
are (piotcd {ib. pp. 83). 

The frenzy of the Shabbetbaian movement ended 
in many Jews assuming the turban, the symbol of 
Islaini.sin. To these belonged as leaders: Sliab- 
betliai Zebi; Neliemiab Cohen; Guidon, the sultan’s 
piiysician; Daniel Isniel Boiiafoux, and finally Be- 
rakyah, son of Jacob Zrbi (^neralo, regarded as sne- 
ces.soi of Sbabbctliai Zebi, Avbo Avith his hundreds 
of folloAvurs founded a JeAvish-Turkish sect still 
existing under the name of Don.meii. 

The bhxxly persecution of the Jcavs during the 
Damascus alTair in 1840 <*:iu.sc?d Closes Abulafia to 
yield and assume the turban in order to escape fur¬ 
ther torture. 

In general it may be .sjud that the Apostates to 
Islam exhibited no great animosity tOAvard their 
former brethren. Tho-se that went oA'er to the side 
of Lshmael never forgot that he and Isjuic Avere both 
sons of Abraham; and the reason for this is probably 
to be found in the tolerance av Inch Mohammedans 
almost imiversiilly showetl to the JeAv.s. K.—G. 
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THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Apostasy aiad Apostates 
Apostle and Apostleship 


APOSTLE AND APOSTLESHIP: Apostle 

(Greek 1 x 7 : 007 *Iroiii uT:*t(j7i?.'/.t/i\ “to seinlu 
person delegated for a certain purpose; the siiine as 
}<hi'b\tJi or ahiinuh in Hebrew, one invested with 
rej>resentative power. “Apostoloi” was the ollieial 
name given to tlie men sent by tlie rulers of Jerusiileiii 
to collect the half shekel tax for the Temple, the lax 
itself being called **aposlt)le.'’ SeeThe»»d. Reinatdi, 
“Textes Grecs et ]b)mains, etc.,’’ 1895, j). 208, and 
also Griitz, “Geseli. der Jiiden,” iv. 476, note 21. 
where Eusebius is (pioted as ssiying; “It is even \’et 
a custom among the Jews to call those who carry 
about circular huters from their rulers by the name 
of ej)<)stles "; Ejnphanius, “ Hiereses,” i. 128: “The 
so-called ajiostoloi are next in rank to the putri- 
jirt-ii.s, 'vviiii wnom tlu-y sit in tlie r^anneUrin, tieci- 

ding (jue.stions of tin* Law with them.” The em¬ 
peror Honorius, in his edict of 399, mentions “the 
Jirchisymtgogues, the elders and those whom the 
Jews call a]K)stoloi, who are sent forth by the pa¬ 
triarch at a certain season of tlie year to collect silver 
and gohl from the various synagogues” (‘‘Cod. 
Theodos. ’ xvi. 8 , 14, 29. CaimpareMommsen, “Cor¬ 
pus Inscr. Lat.” ix. 648. See Apostole). 

Gratz, looking for parallels in Talmudical litera¬ 
ture, refers to Tosef., Sanh. ii. 6 ; Hah. ll/>, wherein 
it is stated that the regulation of tlie calendar or the 
intercalation of the month, the exclusive [irivilege 
of the j)ati‘iarch, was delegated by liim only to rep¬ 
resentative men such as H. Akilla and K.^Meir, to 
act f<»r liim in various Jewish districts. (Compare 
also H. II. 25a and elsewhere.) Such delegates in 
ancient limes were also apjiointed by the communal 
authority, rshehihe bet din (delegates of the court | 
of justice), to superintend tlie iiroducc of the .seventh 
year f»f release, .so that no owner of fruit, 11 g, and 
olive trees, or of vineyards, should keep more than 
was needful for his immediate use--for tliree meals; 
the rest Avas to be brought to the city storehouse 
for common distribution every Friday (Tosef., 
Slieb. viii.). The iiame “delegate of the commu¬ 
nity” (“shcliah zibbur”), given to him, who offers 
the prayers on behalf of the congregation (Ber. v, 

5), rests on the principle of represemtation as it is ex¬ 
pressed in the Mekilta on Exodus, xii. 6 : “Thewhole 
assembly of Israel shall slaughter it.” Hoav can a 
whole congregation do the .slauglitering? “ Through 
the delegate who repre.s(>nts ib” Accordingly, the 
elders of the Sanhedrin of Jerusalem a<hlres.se<l the 
higli i)riest ''shfluh hn nshduah bet ” (t>ur dele¬ 
gate and the delegate of the tribunal) (Yoma ISb). 
(The “angels of the churches,” Rev. ii. 1 , 12 , 
IS; iii. 1 , 7, 14, are i)robably also the “delegates of 
the cliur(‘lies,” not angels, as is the genemi opinion.) 
Otlicr delegates—“slieluhim are mentiojuMl in the 
Talmud; “Those sent forth to accomplish philan¬ 
thropic tasks [“sheluhc inizwah ”J ncctl fe-ar no dis¬ 
aster on the road” (Pes. 8 />). “Tliose delegated to 
collect charity [“ gabbae zedakah ”] Avere always ap¬ 
pointed in i^airs, and not alloAvcd to sepande in"order 
to avoid suspicion ” (B. B. Si)). Asa rule two promi¬ 
nent men are spoken of as being engaged together 
in such benevolences as ransoming captive.s, and .simi¬ 
lar acts of cliarity (Abot B. Nathan [A], Adii.; Lev. 

H. V. Compan* the “ Haburot ” of Jerusidem, Tosc*f., 
Megillali, iv. 15). Hama bar Adda Avas called “she- 


liah Zion ” (<lelcgate of Zion), as being regularly sent 
by the authorities of Babylonia to Pak^sliue charged 
Avith ollieial matters (Bezah Bashi and ‘Aruk). 

The ai)ostles. knoAvii as such from the Ncav Tes¬ 
tament, are declared to lia\’e derivi*<l name and 
authority from Jesus, wlio sent them forth as his 
Avitnesscs (see Luke, vi. 13; Herzog and Hastings, 
i*. r. “ Ai>ostles ”). But they Avere also originally dele¬ 
gated by llie lioly spirit and by the laying on of 
hands (Acts xiii. 3) to do charily work for the 
community (sc‘e II Cor. viii. 23). “At the feet of 
the apostles” Averc Iai<l the contyil)utions of the 
early Ciiristians to their common treasury, exactly 
as Avas done in the year of release, in every city 
(Tos. h'beljiit. viii. 1) aiitl in every E^is<.*ne c*«>in»iiujiiiy 

(jo.scpiiu.s, “B. ii. 8, 5; ;5). “Two ami Iavo^ the 
apostles Averc enjoined to travel (Mark vi. 7; Luke 
X- 2 ), exact I 3 ' as Avas t lie rnle among the charity-Avork- 
ers (B. B. nnd exactly as the Ess<*ne delegates 
arc described as traveling, carrying neither money 
nor change of slioes Avith them (Jost‘phus, “B. J.” ii. 
3, g 4; comp. Matt. x. 9. 10 ; Luke ix. 3 , x. 4 , 
xxii. 35: hemnkel ire-inrmil, Yeb. 122#0- Tims Paul 
always traveled in the company of either Ihimahas 
or Silas (Acts xi. 30; xii. 25; xv. 25, 30), and Avas 
entrusted Avitli the cJiaritable gifts colhttcHl for 
the brethren in Jerusidem (sec also I Cor. x\i. 1 ; 
II Cor. viii. 4, ix. 5; Bom. xv. 25; Gal. ii. 10 ); 
Avhile Barnabas traveled also Avith Mark (Acts xv. 
39, 40). Paul even mention.^ jis “noteil ajKisth^ 
Avlio joined tlie Church of Christ iRffore him his 
kinsmen and felloAv-prisoncrs, Andronicus and Jii- 
nia”(Bom. xvi. 7), persons otlierAvi.se iinkiioAvn to 
U.S, but Avbo in all likeliliood liad receiA'ctl no other 
mission or Apostleship than that of AX’orking in the 
field of philanthropy among the JcAvish community 
of Rome. 

Tile meaning of the term “ Apostle,” still us 4 *d in 
its old sense (Pliil. ii. 25) of “Epaphr<»<litus, your 
apostle [delegate] Avho mini.sters to my waiit.s,” 
was, lioAvever, already changed in the Christian 
Clmrcli during Paul’s time. It lx*eame the sjuR-ific 
term for the one sent forth “to preach the kingdom 
of God ” either to the Jews, or, as Paul ami his dis¬ 
ciples, to the lieatlien Avorl<l (Mark iii. 14, vi. 7; 
Luke vi. 13; Bom. xi. 13). “The gospel of the ci/r- 
cumcision gave Peter the cliief-apostle.ship of the 
JcAvs, the gospel of the uneircumclsiun gjive Paul 
the^apostleship of the Gentile.s,” according to Gal. 
ii. 8 ; and so Paul calls Iiim.self an Apf».stlc not of 
men liut of Jesus Christ (Gal. i. 1). So the tertn 
apcistles of Clirist ” liecame a standing designation 
(I Tliess. ii. 6 ), and it was confine<l to tliose who 
“.siAv Clirist” (I Cor. ix. 1). 

Finally, tlie number IavcIat, corn'S|>onding Avith 
the tAvelve trilies of Israel, Avas fi.\e<l in the €k>spel 
records (Malt. x. 2 ; Mark iii. 14; Luke i.x. 1 ; Acts 
i. 25) in opposition to the apostles of the lu-athen. 
Avho rose in number from one, in the case of Paul,- 
to seventy (Lnkc x. 1 ). Even the act of preaching 
the good tidings concerning the coming Messiah on 
the ])art of the Avandering delegates of the commu¬ 
nity (Luke iv. 18; because of winch Jesus himself is 
once called tlie Apostle [Heb. iii. 1]) was not with¬ 
out precedent in JcAvish life, as may be leanu^ 
from the pniyer for good tidings recitc*d CA'erv new 
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luooi) (“Soder Ral) Aiiiiain.” J3, AVarsaw, ISOJ; coin- 
pare U. II. 25^/ a!nl Ta^L^ A’< r. to Gi*ii. \lix. 21).^ 

K, 

APOSTLES’ TEACHING. S< e Didac iie. 

APOSTOL, DANIIL PAVLOVICH: Hi tinaii 
of tin:' Cossacks oil iiotli sidi’s «»f tin* I)nic]K*r; born 
in Soutli Russia in KinS: diiMiDet*. !•>, 1734. A\ lien 
(’atlicrine I. expelled tlie J< ws from the Ukraine 
(Citik* Russia) ami from otlirr jiarts of the Rus¬ 
sian empire, Ma}’ 7, 1727, Ajjostol was the lirst one 
t«) api>lv lo tin* .s(‘nate to modify the harsh law. 
The Cossacks, who eiirlity years la fon^ ha<l mas- 
saei'eil in tin* most cruel manner many hundre<I 
thousands (;f Jews in the Ukraine. Volliynia, Podo- 

li;i, aiul Litlmania, ainl who mulor the leatl- 

ershij) of Chmielm'izKy Inul used tlieir tiest endeav- 
orslo keep the Jewsoutof tln ircimntry, had found 
out by this tinn* that they could not g<*t along very 
well without Jewish merchants, who were indi.s- 
j>ensable for tin; mediati<jn <»f commerce bet ween the 
Ukraine and the J^ilish and Lithuanian province.s. 
In resptuiso to Apostol s application, which was ac¬ 
companied b}' his sworn statement, Jews were per¬ 
mitted by the edict of tsejd. 2, 172M. to attend the 
fairs of Little Russia, provided they carried on 
wholesah; business onh’. Three years later. Sept. 
21, 17oi, they were granted the .same jirivilege under 
tin* .same conditions in the government of Smolensk; 
and six years lat<*rthey Wercalso permitted, ‘‘forthe 
b(‘nelit bf the inhabitants/’to cany on trade at fairs 
in retail. 

inni.nnuiAniY : Pnlnor salnitnic zahnnov. vii. r/k'ia. viii. .vti4, 

">s.V,*. i.\. ; EntzUclojK'tlivJtt'tihi Shn'(ti\ i., .s.r.. St. 

isyi. 

II. R. 

APOSTOLE, APOSTOLI: These two words, 
whih* .similar in apjiearanee, ditTer in signification. 
“ Apostole” was a term given to c(‘rtain moneys or 
taxes for Palestine; “ Ajiostoli.*’ the designaiion of 
the men;or apostles sent forth to collect it. The 
first record of them is in a joint edict of the emper¬ 
ors Arcadius and llonorius in the year 399 (“Codex 
Theodosianus.” xvi. 8, 14) ordering the discontinu¬ 
ance of the custom of the jvitriarch of the Jews in 
Palestine to si*nd out learned men, called Apo.stoli, 
to collect and hand td the patriarch money levied 
by the various synagogues for Palestine; that the 
sums alri*ady r(*ceived Ik* confiscated to the impe¬ 
rial treasury, and that the collectors be brought 
to trial and punished as traii.sgre.ssors of the Roman 
law. Five years later llonorius r<*voked the edict 
(“Cod. Theod.’Uwi. 8, 17). At about the sjime time 
Jerome ((’omm. on Gal. i. 1) mentions the Apos- 
toli (called in Hebrew sJuJinh ), showing that in his 
day they were still sent out by the jmtriarch; and 
in the first half of the fourth century Eusebius 
(Commentary on Isa. xviii. i) writ(*s of them as 
vested with authority by tin* j»atriarch. 

In the letter—the genuineness of wliich is not uii- 
impeached—written by Emperor Julian to the Jews 
in .»()2-()3. he orders the patriarch Julos to discontinue 
the so-called aTroaro^. The matter is most fully 
tr(*ated by the church father Epiphanius (“Ad- 
versus Ha‘res(*s,” i. xxx. 4-11). He describes an 
apostolus. Jose ph of Tilu'rias. -of the first half of 


the fourth century, with whom he had associated 
aiiil who later embraced C’hristianity. According 
to Epiphanius, the Apostoli were Jews 
Apostoli of the highest rank, that took part in 
were Jews the councils of the patriarch xvhich 
of Highest convened to decide que.stions t)f re- 
Kank. ligious law. The aforesiiid Jo.seph. 

provided with l‘*tter.s from the patri¬ 
arch, went lo Cilicia, collected the taxes of the Jews 
in every city, and removed a number of teachers and 
jirecentors from their jiositions. Thus the direction 
of alTairs in the Jewish communities apparently fell 
under the authority of the Apostoli. 

From Talmudic accounts (Yer. Hor. iii. 48//; Pes. 
iv. 31//; Git. i. 43//; Aleg. iii. 74//) it appears that 
tilt; Apost//lc was used to .‘;ni>purt teachers and dis- 

in .fXiioTlier t-'v'iOenec tliat it 

SO used is that a .similar .system, d/>ubtle.s.s tracing its 
origin to Palestinian examiiles, obtained in the Iluby- 
lonian .schools iluring the gaonic period (“Seder 
‘Glam ZuHa,” ed. Neiibauer, in “Medieval Jewi.sh 
Cbron.” ii. 87). The .same point is made clear by 
an edict of the emperors Theodosius II. and Valcn- 
linian, of the year 429 (“Cod. Theod.” xvi. 8, 29). 
It ordered that the annual contributions, Avbich, sine/* 
the extinction of the patriarchate, had been delivered 
tc the lieails of tin; Palestinian academies, should in 
future be collected for the imiierial treasury, each 
congregation to be taxed to the amount fonnerly 
paid to the ])atriarch as corouarhim aurum. The 
moneys jiaid b}’ xvestern provinces to tlic patriarch.^ 
were also lo be banded over to the emperor. 

Tin* exact date of the Apo.stole is not known; but 
the account in the Talmud of the money-collections 
by t(*aelier.s in the first century gives 
Relation ri.se lo the conjecture that tlie Apos- 
to the tole was instituted upon tlie establisli- 
Temple ment of liie school at Jabneh, in the 

Tax. year 70, though its organization may 

not at once have been fully developcil. 
It i)robably grew out of tlie former Temple tax. 
with which it posse.s.scs S(*veral features in common. 
The Temple tax, however, xvas brought from the 
congregations to Jcnisalcm by me.ssengcrs of high 
rank; xvliile the Apostole, in consequence of condi¬ 
tions due to the fall of the Temple, xvas collected by 
teachers sent to the various countries. See Apostle 
AND ApOSTLESHIP. 

These teachers may at the stime time have con¬ 
veyed to the Jews outside of Palestine the arrange- 
nn*nt of the calendar decided upon by the council 
of the patriarch. As the insertion of an extra month 
tor the leap-year had to he determined upon, at tlie 
latest, in Adar (‘Eduy. vii. 7), the messengers com¬ 
municating the* order of the calendar po.s.sihly found 
ready the contributions that Avere collect e/1 in Adar 
as the Temple tax of former days liad been. The 
institution of the Ajio.stoli continued after the intro¬ 
duction of the fixed calendar (359) until Emperor 
TlieodosiiLs II., in 429, forbade it in the Roman 
empire. The messengers probably journeyed to 
lands not belonging to Rome, even to South Arabia, 
if the account (525) of the Syrian bishop, Simon 
of Bct-Arsliam, may be trusted (compare Halevv 
in “Rev. Et, Juives,” xviii. 3(5, and “Rev. Sem..‘” 
1900, p. i.). 
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V : (Jnirz. ficsc}). tier Jml.^ iv. ;j(M ami ; 

(•••nijiitrt! S'liuripr, (rtscfi. ih 'tjnd. Volki.i iin Zt itaUcr 
iil. 77; Gans, m Zum' Ziit:<chrift fUr die Ulsst nschaft 
dfs Judciithumti^ i. :Xi(h27t>. 

«• A. Bu. 

APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS. See Didas- 
Caija. 

APOSTOMUS: Among Jiv(‘ eatastroiJics said 
to liave overtaken the Jews on tiie seventeentli of 
Tamimiz, the .Mishiiah (Ta'anit iv. 6) includes “tlie 
burning of tln^ Tomli ])y Apostomus” (written also 
Postemus and Apostemus). Owing to this very 
vague mention, there is much diirereiice of opinion 
as to the identity of Aiiostomus. At a first glance 
lie may be associated with one of the following two 
incidents: (1) Josephus (“Ant ” xx. 5, g 4; ‘‘B. J.” 
ii. 12, 2) relates that about the year 50 a Bomnn 

soldier seized a Torah-scroll and, with abusive and 
mocking languag(*, burned it in public. This inci¬ 
dent almost brought on a revolution; but the Roman 
procurator Ciimanus aj)peased the Jewish populac(‘ 
by beheading the culprit. (2) The other inchhmt of 
the burning of the Torah, wliich took place at the 
time of the Hadrianic persecutions, is 
The Tal- recounted by the rablns. Hanina h. 

mudic Temdyon, one of the most dlstin- 
Account. guished men of the time, was wrapptal 
in a Torali-scroll and burned (Sifre, 
Dent. 307; ‘Ab. Zarah 18^^ Sem. viii.). In con¬ 
nection with this a certain “ idiilosopher,” DISIDifj'Q 
is- mentioned as the e.xecutioner of Haniiur It is 
(piite iHxssible that is a corruption of 

and there are circumstances which lend 
plausil)ility to this assumption. According to the 
Jerusjilem Talmud (Ta‘anit iv. 68c ef Apos¬ 

tomus burned the Torah at the narrow pass of Lydda 
(or, as another rej^ort lias it. at Tario.s;i, whieJi was 
probably not far from Lydda); and it is known that 
Hanina was one of “the martyrs of Lydda.” Fur¬ 
thermore, a somewhat later authority‘(Ad(ienda to 
3Ieg. Ta'anit, ed. Neubauer, in “^ledieval Jew 
Chron.” ii. 24) gives the date of Ilanina’s death as 
th(‘ twenty-seventh of Tammuz, wliich is only a 
difference of a few days from the date assigned to 
th(‘ crime of Apostomus. The Mishnah referred to 
adds the following statement to its account of the 
burning of the Law; “And lie put up an idol in the 
siinctuary.” Hereit is first nece.ss^iry to determine 
that the reading I'oym (" and he put up ”) is correct 
and that it should m.t be loyim ("and there was put 
up ’), which the Jcrus<alem Talmud (Ta'anit iv. 68^/) 
gives as a variant of tluj in the accepted text 

interpreting the fact mentioned in the Mishnah as re¬ 
ferring to the idols jmt up in the sanctuary by ^lanas- 
M-h (II Kings xxi. 7). But the incorreotnes's of tin's 
inicrjirebttion is proved by the passage in the Mish- 
nali on the five calamities of the Ninth of Ab, which 
are enumerated in strictly chronological order; so that 
It IS quite impossible that any reference to the Tem- 
pl(‘ desecration by 3Ianasseh should be registered 
after the burning of the Torah by Apo.stomus. The 
Babylonian Talmud knows only the readingHI 
( and he put up ’ )in the Mi.shnah, as the remark of 
the Gemara (Ta‘anit 2SM proves, where the “abomi¬ 
nation of de.solation,” of which Daniel (xii. 11) speaks 
IS connected with the image of the idol in the Tem- 
p e. By this e.xpression can only be meant the statue 


of Zeus Oh iiipius s<*t up by Antiochus Epijihanes 
(see Ahominwtion of Desoi.ation; and compare 
Gnilz, “Dauer der Hellenesirung,” in “Jahresltc- 
richt” of the Br-slau Seminary, 1864, pp. 9, 10). 

The reading nnjnnb found in Rashi and in the 
Munich manuscript, has been simply drawn from 
the JeriiSiilem TafUiod; and. indeed, in the Gemara 
the Munich manuscript has But the .state¬ 

ment in the Babyhmian Talmud, that the Mishnah 
source cmiccnijng Aiiostomus is a Gemara (tedi¬ 
tion), shows that, according to the Babylonian au¬ 
thorities, the date of Apostomus can not be placed 
later than the Maccabean period. For 
Another Gemara is a tecimical term employed 
Name for by the Talmud to d(‘signate tannaitic 
Antiochus sjiying.s connected with Biblical eyents 
Epiphanes. or laws which are neither mentioned 
nor alluded to in the Scriptures, in con- 
tiadistinction to those which can be derived from 
the Biblical text. Heiici* Apostomus must belong to 
a time in reference to which there existed also writ- 








Ihontics. the iate.st limit being the ^Maccabean period; 
and as it has been shown that the pre-.AIaccabean* 
the Biblical, epoch must be excluded, it follows that 
Apostomus was no other than Antiochus Epipliancs, 
of whom, morcov(*r. it is known, also from other 
sources, that he set up an idol in the Temple. Apos¬ 
tomus, then, must be considered as a nickname for 
Antiochus Epiphanes. In fact, his name was trans¬ 
formed even by i>agan authors into “Epimanes”= 
“the Insane” (see AxTiociirs EriPiiAXKS, and, as 
told in I Alacc. i. 56, Torah-scrolls were burned dur¬ 
ing the perseeutions by Antiochus I^piphancs). 

The nu'aning of the name “Apostomus” is not 
clear. Ewahl (in his " History ”), alluding to certain 
passjigesin the Bible and the Apocrypha (Dan. vii 8 
20; viii. 23; andxi. 36; I Alacc. i. 24), where reference 
IS had to the boastful mouth of Antiochus Epiphanes 
derives “Apostomus” from aimV (“big ”) and orSim 
( mouth”). The appellation “big-mouth” is cer¬ 
tainly very appropriate. Still this explanation can 
scarcely be accounted as correct; for is a rare 
word, used only in poetry. Alore probable perhaps 

is Jastrow’s derivation (verbally con- 
Meaning of veyed) of “Apostomus” from 
the Name. ///Cw (“ to stoj) or stuff up the mouth ”) 

*'”•1 fliat stops up 

tlio moiitli”), which may be connected with the 

V‘„ N^SJt(“Mayhi3 mouth bo 

s uffed full with curlli!”), aiiplied in the Talmud to 
the name of a man who had spoken boldly against 
the Deity (B. B. t6«). J 6 =>« 

The following are other explanations of the word- 
Jastrow (“ Diclionary of the Talmud ”) offers a sugi 
geslion that it may tie a corruption of airiSuroAcf 
(‘ambassador”), and makes it refer to the envov 
spoken of in II Mace. vi. 1, 3 as having desecrated 
the Temple. Iloehslildter sees in “Apostomus”a 
ewrupted form of air,ar-orw (“apostate") and iden- 
tifies .nm with tlie Iiigli priest Alcimus. Schwarz 
and Derenbourg consider “ Apostomus ” the name of 
llie Roman soldier referred to by Josephus BrQll 
connects Iiim with Cornelius Faustns, who under 
1 oinpey was the first to climb tlie wall of Jerusalem. 
Ilalberstamm is of ojiinioii that “ .\postomu8 ” is the 
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Hchn w tninscrii^tion for the Latin Faustinus." and 
tliat the name, furthennore, is to he connected witli 
Julius S(.*verus, Avliose suriKiiuc was Faiistinus, and 
wlio perpetrated llie crime described in the 3Iishnah 
when he was sent by Hadrian to put down tlie Ear 
Kokba rebellion, in which case the settinir up of an 
idol in th(‘ sanctuary would Lave to be taken to refer 
to th(‘ dedication of a temple of Zeus upon the cou- 
seeraled ^rround of the Temple. 

(The name of tin* soldier that burned the Torah 
scroll, mentioned in Josejdius, wasStei)hanos, which, 
written in Hebrew have been cor- 

ruj)ted into ^ ] 

I}nu.io(;uAi*nY: Hifiirs Jahrh. viii. 0; DiTenlxainr. Essai, 
1 ». ; KwaM, JJi^turu of Isnu l, n«)le 1, and -**.«♦. imte 2; 

HallMTstaJinn, in Itrr. Et. Jii ires ii. lliT i t H<>elisiadier, 
in Kahiner's Litcnttur-Jilott, vA. Nt». 20; Ra)M»|x»ri, Ereh 
Milhn, p. isl; hi. in Kohiik's.Jrsrhnntu, i. 4.j (s 4H“- 
lion i: Schwarz. Jkhs Hciliui' Load, p. 270; Ja.strow, lju t.s.\. 
.T. SK. L. G. 

APOTHECARIES, JEWISH. See Mkdi- 

CINK. PHYSK I.\NS. 

APOTHEKER, ABRAHAM ASHKENAZI: 

An apotlK'cary (“aj>theker/' accordini,^ to the cus¬ 
tomary Polish^Tewish syncopated pronunciation)and 
writ(T, whose name betokens both liis nationality and 
liis ])rofession. He lived at Vladimir in Yolhynia in 
the second half <»f the sixteenth century. He was 
the author of D'"n DD ("The Elixir of Life'’), a 
work, written in Hebrew and in Ju(heo-Gernian, on 
the duties of Jews of both sexes and of all conditions, 
or as the author cxiu’csses it: ‘“Elixir of Life’is 
this book’s uam(‘, to i)reserve every one against sin 
and shame.” Through the elTorts of his compatriot 
]^Ioses ben Shabbethai, a native of Lokaczv (not far 
from Vljidimir), it was jirinted in Prague (loOO), un¬ 
der the direction of the son of Mordecai ben Ger.son 
Cohen. Like most books printed in Prague for the 
cditication of women, it has become rare. Jehiel 
Heilprin possessed a copy of it, as it is included in 
the list of works which he used in compiling his 
“ ‘ Erke ha-Ivinnuyim,” and also in his “Seder lia- 
Dorot,” written about 1T25. Another copy was 
owned by Rabbi David Oppenheim, a contemporary 
of Heilprin. This coi)y is at present in Oxford. A 
third copy, now in the British ^luseum, came from 
the Michael Library; a fourth is at Wilna, in Stnis- 
hun’s Library. It is not known whether a rare little 
work in Jiuhvo-Gcrman. containing penitential pray¬ 
ers (“tehinnot”). and printed at Prague at the same 
press as the “Elixir,” is to be attributed to this au¬ 
thor (“Cat. Bodl.” col. 508). 

imu.ior.RAPiiY : Zunz. Z. C., n. 277: SteinsrlincMer, Serapnim, 
isia, p. 2»i. idem, Oit. U>nU. col. tkVi. ('at. St rash uu^ Lih- 
hute Shrtshauini. 

(j. D. G. 

APOTHEKER, DAVID: Jud.‘en-German writer 
and printer at Philadelphia, Pa.; borninPonievye/h, 
gov. Kovno, Russia, Aug. 28, 1855. In 18(18 he 
went to Vilkomir. where he studied under the guid¬ 
ance of Moses Loeb Lilienblum; in 1877 lie became 
involved in the nihilistic movement and was ar¬ 
rested at Kiev. Having escaped to Czernowitz, 
Austria, he wrote for Hebrew and Judieo-Gennan 
l>apers. and imblished his first book, “Ha-Xebel” 
(The Harp), containing Hebrew and Jiuheo-German 
jioeins (1882). In 1888 he emigrated to the United 
States, joined the anarchistic movement in New 


York, and became a prolitic contributor to the Jud;eo- 
German press. In 1895 he edited “ Die Gegenwart,” 
a short-lived Jiuheo-German weekly. In his wri¬ 
tings the iiitluence of K. J, Weber’s “Demokritos” 
is often discernible. 

Bibliography: Wiener, Yiddish Literature,p.81. 

M. B. 

APPEAL: “The carrying of a cau.se from a 
lower t«) a higher tribunal for a rehearing on the 
merits” is practically unknown to Jewish law. In 
tlie .statute constituting courtsof justice and setting 
forth the duty of the judges (Deut. xvi. 18-xvii. 13) 
is found a paragraph that has given ri.se to the Ix;- 
lief that processes of Appeal were known in Biblic“al 
tiiiK'S (.see Deut. xvii. 8-13). But this paragraph is 
simply an instruction to the judges, directing them, 
in case they have doubts as to the law in the case, 
to refer the matter to the High Court at Jerusalem, 
submitting to it a statement of the case, and taking 
its opinion. This course is also taken in cases where 
a judge di.ssents (Sanh. xi. 2, S8/y). The opinion thus 
rendered by the High Court is binding upon the 
court that submitted the case, and judgment must be 
rendered in accordance with it. This is not strictly 
an Appeal, by either of the parties to the litigation, 
from the judgment of. the court before which the 
case was heard in the first instance. 

Indeed, the principle of the Biblical law is op¬ 
posed to the idea of appealing from a judgment of 
a lawfully constituted court, becau.se the judgment 
is of God; hence every final judgment pronounced 
in court is conclusive. 

Courts were not subordinated to each other, as 
might be .suppo.sed from the use of the terms “ higher 
and lower courts ” or “ great and lesser Sanhedrins.” 
The rank of the court was not determined by its 
power to review the judgment of another court, but 
by the nature and character of the subject-matter 
falling Avithiu its jurisdiction. 

The most important matters could be tried only 
by the Great Sanhedrin at Jerusalem, consisting of 
seventy-one judges; matters of less importance bA' 
the les.ser Sanhedrin (provincial court) in the vari¬ 
ous tcAvns of Palestine, consisting of twenty-three 
judges; and petty matters by local tribunals of three 
judges, or, in some cases, by a single judge. 

According to the Talmudic civil law, the court of 
the domicil of the plaintilf had jurisdiction of the 
case, but the plaintilf was entitled to commence his 
action in the High Court at Jerusalem, whereas the 
defendant had no right to remove the cause against 
the will of the plaintilf (Sanh. 31i). 

According to the later law, the parties were en¬ 
titled to an opinion from the judge, giving his find¬ 
ings of fact and decision. An execution could issue 
immediately upon the judgment; and the losing 
l>arty was obliged to satisfy it at once, without, 
however, losing his right to have the judgment re¬ 
viewed thereafter, before the same court, on the 
ground of new evidence (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
Mishpat, 14. 4, gloss). If, hoAvever, the judgment 
was that of the Great Sanhedrin, it was not neces- 
s;iry for the judges to give a Avritten opinion, for 
such decision could not be set aside. 

J. BR. D. W. A. 
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APPELLANTEN : A German wort! used to 
(Icsiirimte tlie assistants of the chief rabbi of Prague; 
called also Oberjuristen ”; geiienilly three in num¬ 
ber (see Pkague). 

cj. S- 

APPLE.—Biblical Bata t The word “apple is 
tla* connnonly accepted translation of tupytHah, from 
tli(' root inf ]Kfh (to exhale = the sweet-scented), 
li is of j)leasaut smell (“the smell of thy nose like 
aj'plfs/* Cant. vii. 9 [A. V. 8]), and is used to re- 
viec ihe skk (“comfort me with apples, for I am 
si. k (.f love," C'aiit. ii. 5). The tree olfers a plea.sjint 
shade (“As tlie apple-tree among the trees of the 
w.Mt.l, so is my beloved among the sons. 1 &itdown 
mid. r its sliadow with great delight,” Cant. ii. 3, 
llrlir.: “I raised thee tij) under the apple-tree: 
th' iv tliy mother brought thee forth,” Cant. viii. 
•Vi. It is mentioned also’ in Joel i. 1‘2, together with 
th.- poinegratiale; and it gave the name “tappuah” 
to a number of towns (Josh. xv. 34, 53; xvi. 8: xvii. 
7). •* Aji])les of gold in pictures [“baskets,” R. V.] 

of silver” are mentioned in Prov. xxv. 11. Whether 
so called becau.se of their red color, or whether 
iuaiiges are here meant, is uncertain. The Septua- 
.Ldiii lenders it a fruit “sweet to the taste” 

(Cant. ii. 3). 

In the time of the ]Mishnah the “tappuah ” was cul¬ 
tivated in large quantities and many varieties (Kil. i. 
4; Ter. xi. 3; Ma*as. i. 4: Tappuhim of Crete, Men. 

Aiiple-wine is spoken of in Tos. Ber. iv. 1 
and Ab. v. 12. About the correctness of the tran.sla- 
tio.n “ tappuah ” tlnu-e is a wide difference of opin¬ 
ion among botani.sts and lingui.sts, e.specially as the 
Cr.M'k Latin itnibiiiK originally com])ri.sed the 

i'oinegranate. the quince, and other fruits similar to 
the Ap]de—all more or le.ss symbolical of love, and 
tla refojv sacred to At^hrodite (see Helm, “Kultur- 
j»llan/en.” 1874, ii. 203-207). The Arabic name 
/'/j/b/z is probabl}' derived from the Syriac (see 
Frankel, “Aramtlische Fremdwortcr,” p. 140). The 
tajqiiiah—distingui.shcd in the 3Iishnah from the 
<piince, which is called palish (Ma‘as. i. 3), and from 
the hifznr (the crab-apple), (Kil. i. 4, Yvr. Ter. ii. 3) 
-—is tlcclared by most authorities to be none other 
than the Apple that, if not as delicious as the Euro- 
lH‘an or the American Ajqde, is planted in orchards 
and near the houses in Pale.stine and Syria, and is 
e.speeiall}- prized for its aroma (see Credner, Com- i 
nnmtary on Joel, pp. 135 ft mp, who refers to OvkTs 
“.^letamorphoses,” viii. (>70; Wr r “B.R.”—-fol¬ 
lowing Robinson's “Researclj 355, iii. 1295: 

and with reference to Jo.sejH. Ant.” xvii. 7, 
[where its use in case of sickn(\ss is testified to by 
the story of King Herod] and to Avicenna, quoted in 
“Ilarmar,” i. 309; Immanuel Low, “Animai.sche 
Ptlanzennamen,” pp. 155 ft sefj.% W. R. Smith, in 
"Journal of Philology,” xiii. 65). The Apple is 
handed to the sick or faint to revive them by its 
aroma. Roscnmliller ( “ Handbucli der Bibli.sclien 

Altertbiim.silcvindG, ” iv. 308) jinfl IToii^Iiton (in “ 3?ro- 

<-c*cUings of tiic ^ociet 3 'of Biblical Archeologv^,” xii. 
42-48), however, seek to identify it with the quince, 
which, according to Post,“ has a sour, acrid taste, and 
IS never sweet.” Others identify" it with the citron 
(see Delitzsch’s Commentary to Cant.) and the arti¬ 


cle “Apfcl” in Riehm’s “Diet.”); but the citron (a 
Pen^ian fruit) was not transplanted to the ]\Iediterra- 
nean shores before the common era (according to 
Pliny. "Xattiralis Historia,” xii. 3; Thcoplmistus, 
“Historia Plantarum,” iv. 4). The same objections 
Iiold good against the identification of the Apple 
with the apricot, as propo.scd b^' Tristram, “Fauna 
and Flora of Palestine.” p. 294. 

J. JR. K. 

-In Rabbinical Literature: The Apple men¬ 
tioned in Cant. ii. 3 is taken symbolically; see the 
following ex.imples from Cant. R. cd lor .: “‘As the 
apple-tree {iinong the trees of the wood ’ offers no 
shade in tlie heat like other trees, .so would the na¬ 
tions not .seek the shade of Sinai's God; Lsrael onl}* 
would sit under His shadow with delight. Or, ‘as 
the ajiple-tree unfolds blossoms before leaves, so did 
the Israelites .show their faith in God before they 
heard the message’ [Ex. iv. 31: “And the people 
believed; and when the}’ heard”]. The same applies 
wlien on Sinai the\’ s<iid; ‘All that the Lord said we 
will do and hearken ’ [Ex. xxiv. 7, Hebr.; compare 
with Cant. R. ii. 3, Sliab. 88//, where the erroneous 
word (its fruit), instead of nizzo (its blos¬ 

soms), puzzled the To.safists]. Or, ‘as the apple-tree 
ripens its fruit in the month of Siwan, .so did Israel 
displav’ its fragrance at ]^Iount Sinai in Siwan ’ [Ex. 
xix. 1. 2]. Again. ‘ as for the apple-tree the time from 
the first blossoming until the ripening of the fruit is 
lift}’ da^’s, so was the time from the Exodus to tlie 
giving of the Law on Sinai lift}' da^’s.’ Or, ‘as for 
a small coin yon ma}’ get an apple and derive en¬ 
joyment even from its sweet odor, .so may 3'ou obtain 
V’our re<lemption easily with the help of the Law.' 
Or, ‘as the apple excels in fragrance all trees, so 
does Israel excel the nations in good works.*” As 
the apple-tree among the trees of the wood, so even 
tho.se that are void of merit are still full of good 
deeds, as the pomegranate is of seeds. The heathen 
are the trees in the wood without fruit, and Israel 
among tliem is as the apple-tree” (Yalk. Cant. 986). 
Ex. R. xvii.: “ Wli}' has God been, likened to the 
apple-tree? Just as the apple offers its beauty to 
the eve without an}' cost, and has a delicious taste 
and perfume, so God’s law (His mouth) is most 
sweet. He is altogether lovely.” God had appeared 
to all the natitiiis, but they would not accept the 
Tomb, not realizing what is said in Ps. xxxiv. 9 
[A. V. 8],“ O taste and see that the Lord is good,” and 
in Prov. viii. 19. “ .My fruit is better than gold, yea, 
than fine gold.” But Israel said: “I sjit down under 
his shadow vvith great delight and his 
Symbolical fruit is sweet to my taste ” (Cant. ii. 3). 
Meaning. Also the words “Comfort mo with 
api)les ” (Cant. ii. 5) are referred to the 
words of the Law. especially the Haggadot, which 
have delicious taste and fragrance combined like 
apples (Pcsik. R. K. xii. 19R/; Cant. R. adloc.). 

The Targ. translates “tai>puah” in Cant. ii. 3 
^fthrog^' (orange or citron); in ii. 5 and vii. 9 ^tap- 

jnnth. *li gintJta di Eden '' (pamcli^j-applo). In Cant. 
Viii. .1 tajipuah is taken symbolically for Mount Oli¬ 
vet as giving fortli all the dead at the time of the res¬ 
urrection, or is taken for Sinai as in Cant. R. Aquila 
seems to take Cant. viii. 5 as referring to tlie fruit 
of the tree of knowledge, as he translates ^shamma 
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iiniiuhi,-''' lliiTcliasr ihon hvvn corrupt lhI.” 
Thus also Jerome (sec Delitzsch, Commentary, p. 
TJ7). Here is pro]>al)ly tlic source of the common 
view that tlic forhiJden fruit was an Apple (ac conl- 
ing to H. Abba of Acre [Acco],Gen. H. xv., an elhn>g, 
the so-called “ jviradise-ai)}d(‘’■). In church synd>o- 
lism the story of Hercules with the applesof the Hes- 
peridcs and thedra.i^on wound around the tree served 
as the representation of Adam s fall, and Hercules 
as that of Jesus as deliv(*rer, the Aj^i)le being often 
us(‘d as a symbol of the tirst sin (Pijaa*, “Symlxdik 
d<'r Christlich.en Kirelje.”i. 07, N<jrk, “3Iythoh)- 
gisehes Lexikon." '‘Apfel”). 

Apj>les dipp« d into hone\’ are eaten on the eve of 
the Jewish New-Year while the following words are 
spoken: ” May it Ixr Thy will, O Lord, that the year 
just begun be as good and sweet a y(‘ar!” 

Crab Hayvim, os;^). In cabalistic liteniture tai>- 
puah is an attribute of Go<l, synonymous with fifrnt 
(beauty), because, says the Zohar (Lev. xvi.), “ti- 
feret iliJfusc's itself into the world as an apple.” 

K. 

-Botanical View: Then* is perhaj^s no Biblical 

plant name that has given rise to more discussion 
than has the identification of the niSD- 
Identified F'our distinct fruit-bearing trees, the 
with Four Apple (Pyc'/.s*the citron 

Trees. tlie apricot {Pmauft Aymcni' 

^cvr),and th^* ijuince {Cydoaid ruhjdris)^ 
iiavc been suggested as its e(]Uivalent. Of thest*, two 
may la* dismissed at once—tlie Aj>jde and the citron. 
The Api>le, far from being a native of Palestine, i.s, on 
account of the tropii al climate, but rarely cultivated 
there, and with no success. The fruit is small,woody, 
ami of very inferior (piality. 

Th(* citron is IkwoikI doubt a native of India, 
where it has been known and cultivated, even under 
diilereiit forms, from prehistoric times. At an early 
(late its cultivation spread into western A.sia. whence 
it was obtained by the Gr<*eks, possibly as early as 
the tina* of Alexamler’s Asiatic campaign. It was 
cultivated in Italy in the third and fourth centuries, 
and by the lifth century had become well estab¬ 
lished: but it was not until (he tenth century of the 
common era, according to Gallesio, that its cultiva¬ 
tion was e.xtemled by the Arabs into Palestine and 
Egypt. 

If viewed only in the light of present-day distribu¬ 
tion and abunilance.lhe apricot might lay undisputed 
claim to being the Hebrew niSD [but see above'], 
for, according to (Mnon Tristnim. it “is most abun- 
elant in the Holy Lind. . . . The apricot nourishes 
and yields a crop of jirodigious abundance; its 
bninehes lade-n with golden fruit may well be com- 
pari'd (Prov. xxv. 11) to ‘ ai>ples of gold,’and its 
pale leaves to ‘iiictures of silver.’” The apricot, 
as its specitic name {Prn/ius Anuenidni) Avcmhl 
imply, has been suppo.sed to be a native of Armenia, 
and it has l>een reported in the neighborhood of the 
Caucasus mountains in tlie north, and between the 

jxii-i Rliio'k: iii tlie soiitli, I'.xxt. graiv-o 

doubt «‘xists as to its l)eing foumi wild there. 

Acconling to De ('andolle (“ Origines des Plantes 
Cultivi'i's ”). it is now settled beyoml reasonable (pie-s- 
tion that the apricot is ai native of China, where 


it lias been known for two or three thou.siind years 
before the common er;i. Its cultivation seem.s to 
liave sprt'ad ver}' slowly towanl the 
Difficulty Wc.st. as supported by the fact that it 
of Identi- has no Sanskrit or Hebrew desigua- 
fication. tion, but only Persian names, zardalu 
(yellow plum) and inUhlatiz —under 
which latter designation, or its corruption mbit- 
nniKh, <lried apricots are still exported from Syria— 
wlii<*h has jai.ssed into Arabic. Among the Greeks 
I and Bomans the ai)ricot ap]K*ars to have been intro- 
<luced about tla* beginning of the common eni; 
for Pliny, among others, .sfiys that its introduction 
into Borne to<ik i)Iace about thirty 3*ears before he 
wrote. 

It is reasonable to su])i>ose that the spread of the 
ajwicot may lmv(‘ be('n raphl and elTective after its 
tirst introduction to the civilization f)f the Wc.st, for 
it is a delicious fruit, of the simplest cjnltivation and 
of great productiveue.ss. The e.xact time of its in¬ 
troduction into Pah'stine can not be detennined, but 
it very i>robabl\’ occurred before it became known to 
the Greeks ami Bomans, as the Hebrews liad scant 
relation.s with Armenia, the countiy’ through which 
tin* apricot {appamtOt) came. It may, therefore, be 
reasonably assumed that, although agreeing well with 
the description of the Biblical tappuah, the apricot 
is not the tree referred to in the Scriptures. 

The claims of the fpiince to represent the tap¬ 
puah of the Hebrew Scrii>turc.s have been ably 
set forth by the Bev. W. Houghton 
Q,uince. ("Proceedings of Society of Bildical 
Archeology,” xii. 42-48). This is the 
only one of tin* four .'ipecii'S suggested that is un¬ 
doubtedly indigenous to this geneml region. Ac¬ 
cording to De Candolle; 

“The quince irrows wil«i In the \v(mm!s in the north of Persia, 
near the Caspian Sea. in the rejri<»n to the south of the Caii<*a*<us, 
ami in .\natoIia. A few iKjtani.sis have also found it apparently 
wild in the ('rinie4i, and in the north of (;riH.*ce; but naturaliza¬ 
tion may Im* susiMM*t<*d in the e{L<t of EurojK?, and the further ad- 
vatUHMl towanl Italy, esiH'cially t<»ward the southwc*st of Europe 
and .\lger1:i, the more it bts'oims probable that the .si>ecies was 
natiiralizi'd at an early ])i*riotl amund villages, in hedges, etc.” 

The ahsemce of a Sanskrit name for the quince is 
taken to indicate that its distrihution tlitl not extend 
toward tlie center of Asia, and, although it is also 
without a Hebrew name, it is undoubtedly wild on 
Mount Taurus. It ismueb more difficult to cmmect 
the quince witli (he IIcbrcAv “tappuah ” than it is to 
identify tlie latter with the apric<it. On tliis point 
Hougliton .says: 

“The tree [quince] is a native of the Mwiiterranean ha.sin, 
and is, when ri|H*, deli»*iously fragrant, but, according to our 
wcst«*m ta.'iU's, by no means plciu^ant to the taste when un- 
••(MiktNl, !mt on tlic contrary austere and unpleasant. This 
latter fju-t is n‘gar(li*<l gem*rally ils d<*structive of its pn*ten- 
sions, bill for my part I hi*sitate to throw over the claims of the 
quin<*e to denote the tappuah, on account of its taste. The 
Ilayor and laior of ])lants or other things is simply a matter of 
opinion, orientals set a high value on flavors and odors which 
to Euro|)can st*nsi‘s an» unph'a.'^ant inonMiver, we muststH'k for 
the n'ason why such and such a fruit was regarded with appro¬ 
bation.” 

Tr» « proi>niUc reason for tliis liking for tlie 

tappuah, Houghton (‘alls attention to the mandrake 
{Alrojvi mandrnfjovd)^ which, though to most Euro¬ 
peans it has a very fetid and disjigreeahle odor, is 
still liighly regarded by the natives of Pale.stine as 
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a jtliilicrU) sln.'iiL'^ilu'n tlu* aiToction between the 
scM-b. The .sune ar^ainient may possibly aj>i>ly to 
tlic (piince. wliieli came to be so esteemed for its llavor 
and ((dor. not as measured by Kuropean standards, 
hui as tinired by Oricaital conditions. The ilebrew 
word in the exj>ression “its fruit was sweet to my 
ta^ie ■’does not. it is s^iid, imply either a sticcharine 
or alueose sweetne.ss; “the bitter watcr.swhich were 
made s\\ « (‘t " (E.\. XV, *2.")) were made ])leasant, their 
hinci iiess wasdestroyed ; “ the worm shall feed sweet¬ 
ie "11 him" (Job .wiv. 20) must mean sliall feed on 
liim witli pleasure: and so in Cant. ii. 5. “his fruit 
wa'^ >w<:( t to my taste," na'aninir j)robably not only 
"11 ai « ouni of the acid juice of the fruit, but be- 
ca'i-i of its associations with friend.'^hij> and love. 

F. II. K. 

I’.ii ! M'HV: Hasrinj^s, Diet. Jiihlc; Cheyin*. Ahiri/. 

n .i.J iaAr* I, /»*- It. T.: \\'hu‘r. It. J{.; Horzujr, Rml-Knvvliln- 
s. )i« nk«'l, 7>< ; Pohn, WnmU nimfcn 

n. r J\'iiH iirjilhilizni; Do (’amlolle, ()yi(fi}n.< »//>• iVaatt.v 
t • : CivdtHT, i'onnn€)it((r!i on Jod, p. 119. 

.1. .in. 

APPLE OF SODOM (called also Dead Sea 
Apple-: A fruit described by Jo.sej)hus (“B. J.” 
iv. s. 4) and Tacitus 
{“ v.0)asgrow- 

ini: n< ar the .site of 
S"-I"m. “e.\t email}' 

of fair ai)peanmce, 
hut ! uriiinir to smoke 
and ashes when 
lilinkcd with the 
iiaiais." It has been 
id-'inifii'd by Seetzen, 

Irby, -Manj.des, and 
o’in r< I see (-specially 
Pi"hiji>on, “lliblical 
le-scarehes in Pal(*s- 
’ino.” ii. 235-237) 
iih the fruit of the 
(jitfanttn tel 
■ a tree from 

len to lifteen feet 
hiyh. of a grayish 
<‘ork-likc bark, called 
'o.sld' by the Arabs. 

It is found also in 
up])er Egypt and in 
Arabia hVlix; in Pal- 
ostine it is confined 
to the bord(*rs of the 
Dead Sc^a. Tlie tree 
re.sembles the milk- 
'vecd {)r silkweed found in the nortliern part of 
Anaaica. “The fruit,” says Kobimson, “resembles 
(‘Xternally a larire, .smooth apple, or orange, hang- 


whether tlie passjige in the song of Mo.ses, “tlteir 
vine is of tlie vine of Sochmi, and of the ficld.s of 
Gomorrah: their grape.s are gmpes of irall. tlieir 
clu.sters are bitter” (Dent, x.xxii. 32), refers to a 
similar fruit (see Herzog “ Keal-Encyklopadie,” .\i. 
748, under “Palestina”). 

K. 

APPRAISEMENT (DVJ* in the later Hebrew): 
Th(‘ .setting of a valu(‘ by i court of justice Viiher 
ii])on ])roperty, or ujion damage done to person <»r 
property. It <lilfers from Esti.m.xtk (Hebrew 
the fixing of values by the Law itsi*lf. 

Th(‘ Api>raisement of damage.s. or **!nea.sure of 
damages” as it is termed in English law. can best Ihj 
treated along with tlie rules for awarding compen.sa- 
li(»n under the several heads dealing with wrongsand 
remedies, such as Accidknt or Ass.\i lt. We liave 
here to deal with the Apiirai.scunent that ]»ee(»mes 
necessary when i>roperty — juincipally land —is 
hiken for debt, oris diviiied between joint owners; 

In some New England States, even now, the land 
of the (h'btor may be turned over to the ereditorat a 
__ valuation in .s;itisfac- 
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Tree of Sodom, Showing Shape of Leaf, Flower, and Apple. 

(From a photo^'r.Hph by tbf Palt^tiii«« Exploration Fund.) 


nig in eln.siers of three or four together, and when 
npe is of a yellow color. It was now fair and de- 
icKms to the eye and soft to the touch; but on 
'enig pressed or struck, it e.xplodes with a pufif, 
ike a bladder or pufT-ball, heaving in the hand only 
t le shreds of tlie thin rind and a few fibers. It is 
indeed filled chiefly with air, which gives it the 
lonnd form; while in tlie center a small slender pod 
nin.s through it which contains a small (piantity of 
ne silk, wliich the Arabs collect and twist into 
mate u*s for tlieir gun.s.” It is dillienlt tc) say 


tion of his jiidgim iit, 
instead of Inang sold 
to the highest hkl- 
<ler, as elsewhere. 
This is called “ex¬ 
tending” the land: 
a course more, mer¬ 
ciful to the debtor 
than a i>ublic side; 
for there is no ri.s!: of 
tlie land lieiiig Siicri- 
ticed. In tlie Tal¬ 
mudic law this Avas 
the only methml f(»r 
subjecting the* land 
of adults to the pa}'- 
ment of debts. 

The 3Ii.shnali, in 
considering w h i c Ii 
part of a debtor's 
land shall Ik? first ta¬ 
ken to satisfy any de¬ 
mand, lays down this 
rule in Git. v. 1: The 
injured :iTe paid from 
the best cred¬ 

itors, freun the mid¬ 
dling {fniionit); the 
Avidow’s jointure, from the poorest The 

debtor’s lands were deemed the main relmnce for 
all elaimant.s, movables lx*ing too un¬ 
certain and Heeting. That the faAored 
claimant should be paid from the 
most available parcels sboAvs that the 
debtor’s land Avas not to Ik? .sold, but 
turned over in .sati.sfaction; for otlierAA'ise it could 
make no difference Avliich part of bis lands aa'us 
levied upon first. 

The instrument by Avhieh the court aAvards to the 
creditor tin? di’btor’s land, as valued, is knoAvn as 
a “letter ()f appmi.semeiit” {tg(/e)rt shntu) (Mfslinah 
B. M. i. 8). In later pnu tise (lloshen Mishpat, 
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103). followinir a baniita (B. B. lOTfO. we always 
lind tliRf appniisrrs nitntiuiKMl, who are app<>inte<l 
f(»r that ])iirpo.se and who act in jdaceof the judires. 
In tin* language «»f tlie Mishnah these are said to “go 
down” to appniise, ineaningthat tliey start froinflie 
seat of justice and go to view tlie tield, or j^ircel, to 
he \ alnt*d. Their valuation is reported to the coui t, 
and. when approve<l. becomes tlie act of tlie cmirt. 

The season nf the ye.ar and the state of the land 
market must betaken into consideration; thus the 
Talmud assumes that tlien* is a lietter market in 
Nis.in than in Tishri (B. K. 7/j). 

When only two of the three ai^pniisers agree, tlie 
oju'nion of the third is disregarded; but when each 
of the three names a diffi'rent value, the earl}' siiges 
(B. B. IbTf/) disjigrei* as to the ino(hM)f striking the 
mean: whether to add the three estimates together 
and ilivide by three, which wouM be the most natu¬ 
ral course; orto giv(‘ the preference to the twr> lower 
(*stimat<‘s, e*iiher at the arithiiK^tical mean, or at two- 
thirds of the elilTerence above the lowest. Tlie Tal¬ 
mud decides for erne of the latter metiKHls—called by 
the early sages that of the judges of the i:.\ile—but 
the later authorities (Hoshen Mishpaf. l.r.) favor 
the avenigc estimate. 

The interest of orphans, that is. of infant heirs 
whose landsare t«» be taken for the obligation of their 
father, or, sjieaking generally, their an(k‘Stor, is fur¬ 
ther guarded by advertisement {lakrdznhy The Mish- 
nah (‘Arakin vi. 1) says; “ Ajijiniiseineiit of orphans’ 
lands i< tliirty days; tljat of conseemted things is 
si.xty days, and they cry it out every morninir and 
evening. ” The commentary of Bertinord—abridging 
the discussions of tin* Talniml on the subject—says; 
‘'The judges that go down to the estate of the*or- 
jdians to sell it for debt appraise it, and cry out for 
buyers on thirty continuous <lays. day after day: in 
the morning when workmen go out to the tieid.s— 
that any jirosjH’Clive buyer may direct liis employees 
to look at the tield and report; and in 
Advertise- the evening when the workmen come 
ment of back, so truit he who hears the an- 
Sale. nouncenient may be reminded of the 
business in view and obtain the neces¬ 
sary information.^ 

The advertisi-ment stales tlie boundaries of the 
land and its ilistinguishing marks, the amount of its 
]>roduct, and at what sum the court has assessed it; 
and the purpose for which it is .sold, as it might in¬ 
terest the buyertoliiiow. P\)r instance, if to sjitisfy 
the jointure of a willow, she might be willing to 
take the price in driblets: if to siitisfv a creditor, he 
might, if a merchant,'be Avilling to receive jiart of 
his payment in broken or unciirrent coins. Then 
tin* court apjioints a guardian a corrup¬ 
tion of the Creek for the orphans, and in 

due time s<*lls the lan<l according to advertisement 
(‘Ar. 2\h ft .vy.). The ^Slishnah s;iys (Ket. xi. 5); 

“On an appraisement t>y tlie judjns, wlien tliey have pone 
low by a si.xtli, or bx» liiirli by a .si.xih. the sile is void [rather, 
voidable]. Rablian Siimsm, S4Ui of tbiinaliel, siiy.s the sale 
stands; othenYi.*M*, wluTein li»*s the jM>werof a <*01111 of justice? 
But if they have inaile a letter of <‘.\aiiiination [hinf irt hih- 
hont] iH'twivn them — ev<*n shoiibl they have soid what Iswonh 
a inamdi f nm /iiz = Sir>] fur two hiimlnNl.or what is worth two 
hundns! b>r a iiianeh — the .sale stamK” <The fpp«‘n‘t bikkoret 
is a written public nothv, synonyiiious with hakrazah.) 


After land has lx‘en “appmised ” to the creditor, or 
(in New p:nglan<l legal language) after it has been 
“extend(‘d” to him. his title may be lost under the 
Talmudic law. upon a subsequent review and annul¬ 
ment of the juilgment. under conditions for which 
see Jrixj.MKNTs, Review of. 

AVheii slave.s, movables, or written obligations w'ere 
.sold for debt there was no jirevious advertisement. 

Unih'r the ohler Talmudic law mova- 
Appraiss- blcs of the debtor were not answemble 
ment of at ;dl in thehandsof his heirs; butdur- 
Slaves and ing the ^liildle Ages, when, in most 
Movables, countries, .Tews were not allowed to 
own land, a remedy against the chat¬ 
tels and effects of the <lecedent had to be given as a 
matter of necessity. But in the Talmud no detinite 
directions ar<‘ found as to how movables or effects 
are to be apprai.si'd. Movables are sujiposf'd to lx? 
nearly akin to money, and to bear something like a 
fixed market value. When mf)vables of the living 
<lebtor are turned over to the creditor in Siitisfae- 
fion, no commission of ai)praisers intervenes to 
fix the value: but the court .seeks to bring about 
an understanding between debtor and creditor. 
However, obligations on third persons are ap- 
pmised, the solvency of the obligor and the time 
of maturity entering as elements (Iloshen Mishpat, 
101,2,3,5). 

As has been .said above, when a judicial sale is 
made in conformity with all the requirements in the 
matter of Ai»praisement and of advertisement, where 
law' and custom demand it, it is binding on all 
parties. But where projX'r advertis(*ment has 
been neglected, the law' of “overreaching” applies, 
and the Side may be rescinded for an excess or 
shortage in the price of one-sixth over or below’ the 
true value (Ket. lOO/y); and this though in dealings 
between man and man, the law’about “overreach¬ 
ing ” applie.s to movables only. 

In the division of an estate Appraisement becomes 
necessary; but, for the mo.st part, a court will have 
to intervene only when some of the 
Division of heirs are infants and the others are of 
Estates, full years. As long as all are under 
age no one can ask a division; wii(*n 
they arc all of full age they can generally arrange 
a division among themselves. 

In an Appmi.sement of shares, with a view’ to di- 
vi.sion, the stune principle applies as to sjile upon Ap¬ 
praisement ; that is, a difference of one-sixtli either 
above or below’ the true value, resulting from a mis¬ 
take* of the judg<*s, is gocxl ground for re.scission on 
beiialf of the infant heirs, within a reasonable time 
after coming of age, although the court may have 
appointed, as w as its duty, a guardian f<^r the infants. 
In such a case, there being no advertisement as in 
case of a jtidicial .s;ile, there is nothing to correct 
the mistake (Hoshen 3Iishpat, 289, 1). 

In the divi.rion among the lieirs, the garments they 
wear—given them by the de(id father—also the Sab¬ 
bath or holiday garments provided by the father, 
and w’orn by tlie w’ives and children of the lieirs, 
are e.stimated ,and charged on their shares iib, 288, 1 
et »fQ.). 

The Hebrew’ term for “appraisement ” is also ap- 
plieil to the valuation of the bride's dowr}’ in her 
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niarrhiLM* coiitmct {hfu^jdlt): tliougli this valimtion 
is not Mindc jiulichilly, but by agreement of parties 
(m*(* J>owkv). 

J. SK. L. N. D. 

APPROBATION or RECOMMENDATION 
(in Ih iMvw derived from tlie Aramaic DDD, 

**lo doiciinine,” “to agree''): Primarily, a favor- 
njiininii given by raldns or sclndars as rccom- 
n.i ndaii‘»n for a book (•om]>ose(l wholly or j)artly 
in liif llrliivw language. The A]>probation is not 
(.1 .l. wivii origin any more tlian the censorship, 
lihiii r.inceily remarks: “Neither tlie Bible nor tlie 
Tdniud nor the medieval Jewish liteniture knows 
(.f aj.i.nthations. No pro])het ever asked for tlie 
ii! of any authority to his iiromulgations, nor 
any .!«•< tor of the Talmud to his oiu'nion. nor any phi- 
f r to his system. Even in the Middle Ag(‘S, 
wii. II tIk* Jewish religion, intlueiieed by its .sur- 
mnn-iings, assumed more than evt*r the character of 
an natlioriiative religion, it did not. as far as I know, 
i:\i V - •(•our that anv author liad the excellence of his 
haiakie w((rk ‘ap]irov(‘d’ by a recognize<l author¬ 
ity. Kvi ry literary production had to tind the rec- 
( aniti -n w hieh it merited by its own intrinsic wortli. 
Tii- .* was no previmis approbali<»n, just as little as 
tia r. was no jwevious censure ” (*M(*w. Quart. Rev.,” 
I"'.'?. )». ITa). It was the Christian clergy, anxious 
( '• 1 “ rning tin* intluence Avhich might be exerted 
hyc- in-iiii thoughts and ideas over the multitude, 
who called both Approbation and cen- 
Of sure into existence. Kxample.s are to 
Christian be found Jis early as the fourth cen- 
Origin. tury of certain books designated by 
the Church as being forbidden to the 
faidital for perusitl. 

I !i'‘ invention of printing materially lielped tlie 
j-pn a-l ol had books as well as of good ones, and 
tli' n loiv'caused-a still closer scrutiny by the Cath- 
^'h'- ( liureh of all publications. Alexander VI. 

< 1)0] t <leere(‘d that a license for theological books 
apjM-aring in any diocese in Germany must be se¬ 
cured from the resi)ective bi.shop; and in 1515, at 
til'* tifih Lateran Synod, I^o X. extended the siime 
ruk' Uf all Catholic countries A\ith the threat of 
ht a vv jamalties for non-compliance. But even these 
early papal bulls had been preceded by regula- 
ti'-iis eoneerning publications in Cologne, Mayence, 
au<l otlna- German eitie.s, also in Spain and in Ven- 
if*'. Inl4si)a ” Nosee te ip.sum ” witli four appro¬ 
bations was puh]i.slied in Venice, and a book, with 
Jui Approbation by the patriarch of V<*niee, at Ilei- 
^^■^"'I'kMRvuseh. “Der Index der Verhotenen Bii- 
k i. .■)(]. ]h)nn, 18S3-S5). It is about tliis time 
tliat Jewish ajijirobations {haftlamnt) tir.'^t appeared, 
They are of three class<*s, embodying (1) Commen¬ 
dation: (2) Privilege; (3) Lieensc. 

(1) Commendation : Commendatory haskamot 
au* oriirii,.^] ap])rohations .serving merely to de- 
^ ’ihe the merits of the work, a purpo.se freijueutly 
tittained by ordinary eulogie.s. In them it was 
pught to direct the attention of Je wish readers to the 
>‘»<*k. Of tin's kind are tlie liaskamot to Jacob Lan¬ 
dau's “ Aguj. (cd. Naples. 1487-112). by Judah Mes¬ 
ser Leon, Jacob h. David Provcnzalo, Ben Zion ben 
•‘phael Isjiac ben Samuel Ilayyim. Solomon | 


I I.Lwyiui ben Jehiel Rajiliael ha-Kohen, and Nelhanel 
I ben Levi of Jerusalem. Leon's liaskamah is as fol- 
: lows: 

I file's-"! tn n:n 

Dvn r-oDjr 

tmn "U2n Nini vnns ■’3 cp -<idk 

(‘‘I have e.xaminetl the work to me by the Rever¬ 

end .Ia<*«»h Landau, wtio lias i)r(Kliic(‘(.L under the title ‘ A^rur.’ a 
C(»lleriion of the laws tonchiu!? the (Jaily ritnal and tlial of the 
ft‘.stivals and all that is ix-rmitted or prohihittMl theroai. to¬ 
gether with all matt«'rs Iw'htn'rinjr thenainto. It is a work 
which ‘jfiveth pleasant words' eoneerniiijj the euslonis and 
ohservanccs arnl tin* deeisi-ms upon them hy e.xpiua scholars; 
and thondon* havt* I .st*t my siy^natun^ unto ‘the.se droppinjrs 
of the honeye(>mh,* thes<^ words of iM^auty. 

"Jn».\n, suniaiiied Mks.sir Lko.n'.”) 

(De Rossi, '* Annal(‘S Ilebr.-eo-Typographiei,” § xv. 
147; Steinschneider, in Erseh and Gruber, "^Allg. 
Eneyklopadie,” xxviii. 31, note 41; idem, “Cat. 
Bo(fl,” No. 5504: AViener, “ Frieilh'lndiana,” pp. 
142, 143.) Rosenthal's statement in “ Yodea* Sefer.” 
No. 1249, that llie liaskamah in “Sefer ha-Mekali 
weha-Mimkar.” is tlie first Approbation, as well as 
the .suppositions of Perles, “Beitrage zur Ge.sch. 
der Ilehr. und Aram. Stiidien,” p. 202, note 1, and 
Kaufmann. in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” x. 383. “tliatEli¬ 
jah Levita’s ‘ Babur.’ the first edition of which ap¬ 
peared at Rome in 1518, contained tlie first appro¬ 
bation to be found in Jewish books,” is therefore 
sliown to he erroneous. 

Tliese approliations very soon attained consider- 
able importance in the internal relations of the/ 
Jews; for tliey not only .S('rved to lay stress upon 
tlie excellencies of tlie A\h-)rks to which th(*y referred, 
hut were also the only jirott'ction again.st pimey^ 
which the Jewish printers of that age pos.se.ssed. * 
They thus (‘ame to be, in the second jilaee, a .species 
of pn\ilege. 

(2) Privilege: Of this class is the haskamah in 
Elijah Levita’s “Babur,” ed. Rome, 1518, which 
Perles (Le.) has reprinted. “It commences with an 
appreciation of the value of these hooks, dwells on 
the expense incurred in the printing, and then threat¬ 
ens with excommunication any one wlio should dare 
to reprint them within the next ten years.” From 
this time tlie threat of excommunication became a 
standing formula in tlie liaskamot furnished by rep¬ 
utable rabbis to literary produclioiLS. They strove 
to secure to tlie author or jmhlisher all his rights in 
the hook, under pcaialty of either tlie “greater” or 
“lesser” exeommimieation, for a term of five, ten, 
or fifteen years. 

(3) License : Approbations of this class have 
their origin in the censorship. The outbreaks of 
persecution that aro.se in Venice in the middle of the 
.sixteentli C(*ntury, and were directed against the 
Talmud and otlicT Jewish hooks, necessitated a cen- 
.sorsliip, which occupied itself not only with manu¬ 
scripts and books about to he printed for tlie first 
time, but iilso witli books which had already been 
printed and published. It was in the interest of tlie 
Jews themselves to remove all such anti-Christian 
expre.ssions as might fan into flame the continuously 
glowing a.s]ies of bigotry. Pope Julius III. deerecHl 
(Aug. 12, 1553), at the suggestion of the inquisitor- 
general, the eonfiseation and burning of all copies of 
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the Taliiiinl helonginjr to Jews. On the first day 
of the New-Year festival .jol4, in order that the 
S(»rrow for their holy books might be nuule the 
keener, tlie.s<* autos da fe of the bonks began (IVrles, 
|). ‘2*21, note 1; St(‘insclin('ider. in Erseli ainl Gruber. 
“Allg. Encykl. j). JO; Zunz. “S. P.,”p. JJ(>; Gnlt/., 
“Geseh. der Juden,” ix. 300). On Jiiin* *21, 1554 
(Tanimuz 21,5314, as may be ealcailated from th<‘ He- 
])rew elironogram D'Dm Dd!? jn’ HL*’ n eonven- 
tiou of Italian rabbis was h< hl at Ferrara, i)resided 
over by H. M<‘ir KatzenellenlMigen <»f Padua. They 
resi»lved, among .otliei' matters, tliat 1 Inacafter no 
Hi'brew book, n(»t tlieii printed, slnmld be pub¬ 
lished without the written ai)j)roval of thr(*e rabbis 
and the pre.sid<nt of tin* congregation, and that 
Jill Jewish j)ur(‘basers of l)o<»ks printed without 
sucli Ai)i)robation should be liable to a line of 25 
grild scudi (•'?‘24.*25). which was to be turned into 
the Jewish poor box. (These resolutions, acconi- 
panie<l by notes by Levi and Halbersiaiuin. were 
j)ublisln‘«l in Hrody in 1879 as a re- 
Pub- print from the journal “Ibn Anokhi.” 

lication TIkw were also published in “Pahad 

Without Yitzhak,j). 158, Ih'rlin, 1888, edited 
Approba- by the Mekiz(* Xirdamim Society.) 

tion From this j>eriod the congr(*gational 
Forbidden, authorities ami rabbis were invested 
with the power to grant and to refu.se 
penuissi(5n to print in th<* chief cities where publish- 
ing-hou.ses existed (Steinschneider. l.r. p. 30; Pop- 
p<*r '*(’ensorship of Hebrew Books,” pj). 94e^.vry.). 

Panigraph 12 of the resolutions of the Frankfort 
Habbinieal Symwlof 10(‘3 }>rijhil>ited llie piildication 
of any book in Basel or anvwhen* in Germany witli- 
out permission of thre<‘ mbbis (Horowitz, “Die 
Frankfurter Bablnnerversammlung voiu Jahre 
P>o3.** Frankfort-on-the-Alain. 1897; appemleil to 
the invitation issued by the Ismel. Beligionssehule). 
Paragniph 37 of the regulations of the Portugue.se 
Talmml Toralt community in Amsterdam reads: 
“No Jew shall print books in Amstenlam in a for¬ 
eign or in the Hebrew language without permission 
of the ‘Alahamad.’ under penalty of the confi.sca- 
tion f)f the books” (Castro. ** I)e Synagoge der Port, 
Israel. Gemeente tcAmsterdau),*’aj)pen(ii.\ B, p. 40, 
The Hague, 1875). The manuscript, in Sj)anish. of 
tln'Si' regulations is in the Hosenthal Libmry, Am- 
st4*rdam. In the same way, several governinents— 
ftir instance, in the case of books printed in Prague 
—decree<l that the rabbinate of the country .should 
be resjamsible through its Apiuobation for everv 
llfbn*w b(»(»k published (Kaufmaim, in “Jew Quart 
Kev.” X. 384). 

That the enemies of the Jews did not apjnove of 
the right to give or withhohl huskamot thus con 
f<*rred upon the rabbis and j^residentsof the congre¬ 
gations ap]M‘ar.s from the following pa.ssage in 
Schtnlt (“ Jiid. Mcrkwurdigkeitcm,” iv. 206): ‘‘ More 
harinful yet and more evil is it that the Jewish 
nibbis and presidents of their communitie.s not only 
censor and approve the Ixmks printed or published 
for or by them, but also grant prohibitions prevent¬ 
ing (4hers from printing them, and place their has- 
kainah or consent in front of the book; which cer- 
taiidy is a grievous ami illegal encroachment upon 
the rights of the magistnites and the privileges of 


the .sovereign.” Wagenseil in hi.s book “PnJegom. 
a<i Tela Ignea Satani,” p. 20, styles it sheer impu- 
ilence on their part, and Siiys, “It is an intolerable 
and shameful crime,” attempting to show its un- 
rea.sonableness, an«l the injury it works to the au¬ 
thorities, in most t*mphatic words. 

In spite of all tla se r(‘gulations, the custf)m of 
a.skiug for approbaii<»ns from rabbis and congrega¬ 
tional authorities di<l not at first se- 
Not cun* much foothohl among J<*ws, es- 
Welcomed jx-cially among the Jews of Italy, 
by the Begardcjl as a Chri.stian custom, it 
Jews. was never wc-lcomed. Thus, in spite 
of the solemn Ferrara re.soluiion.s, 
Shem-Tr)b b. 8hem-Tob’s “Sefer ha-Emunot”, aj>- 
peared in Ferrani itself in 1557 without any Appro¬ 
bation, an<l the ttfitio princfpa ()f Menahem Zion 
ben Meir’s c<atimentar\' on the Pentateuch was pub- 
li.shed in 1559 by Vicj-nti Conti in Cremona, also 
without the re(]ii!site liaskamah. But in the second 
half of the seventeenth century, owing to the excib*- 
ment ami tension imluced by the appearance of the 
false Messiah, Shabbethai Zebi, tliere began to be 
quite a lively d4*niand for approbations: and in the 
eighteenth century, with the exception of a few 
prayer books ami Jmheo-Gerinan j)roductions, there 
was scarcely a W4>rk i)ubli.she(l without a rabbin¬ 
ical liaskamah. Faithful Jews would not read a book 
which lacke<i <'nc. The fact that Mo.ses Mendels¬ 
sohn daretl to publish his translation of the P<*nta- 
leuch without a rabbinical Ajiprobation appears to 
have been one of the reasons for its jiro.scription by 
the rabbis in many plac<*.s. and for its being pub¬ 
licly burned, as at Posen (Mendelssohn, “8chriften.” 
vi. 447). 

The examination of books submitted for Approba¬ 
tion was often a very superficial one. The bitter 
results of such carelessness are shown by the his 
tory of that sly rascal, Hayyun (see Griltz, “Gesch. 
der Juden,” x. 315, and Kaufmann, in “Rev. Et. 
Juives,” XXX vi. *256). Cautious rabbis, who looked 
with disfavor ujion the jiojmlar mania for writing, 
avoided, as far as possible, issuing the.se license.s for 
new works. Thus in Poland the rabbis of “Tlie 
Four Lfinds” agrec<l to grant them formally and 
only in excejitional cases, instead of giving them, 
as had hitherto In-en tlie case, at their casual meet¬ 
ings at fairs ami annual markets, wiiere large num¬ 
bers of Jews came together (comjiare Steinschnei¬ 
der, in Ersch ami Gruber, Lc. j). 31; ami Dembitzer, 
“Abhamllung riln r die Synode der Vier Lilnder in 
Polen und Liihauen.” Cnicow, 1891; London. “ Abtfe 
Zikkaron,” in “Ha-Modia* la-Hodashim ”). 

Since approbations were frequently sought by 
traveling scholai’s, who depended for their liveli¬ 
hood uj)on the publication of their works, many a 
book is found to contain ten, twelve, and even more 
approbations by ilie various rabbis whom the author 
visited upon his travels. These Imska- 
Of luiit, therefore, alTonl valuable contri- 
Historical butions to the history of Jewish eon- 
Value. gregations and of jmrticular nibbis. 

Many names of nibbis and j)re.sideuts 
of the seventeenth century mjiy be said to emerge 
from obscurity mainly through the.se printed appro- 
bat ion.s. Mfiritz Pinm r was the first (Berlin, 1861) 
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iincoiiiplctiMi {-aialoirut'of JS<) manuscripts and pii]»- 
licalions. Zuckcnnann followed Pinner with Ids 
< ataloiTue of the Seiidnarv Library in Breslau (Bres- j 
laii. ISTd), giviiur tin* abodes as \v(‘ll as the names ' 
of siiriiers. Meyer Boost, in his calalo*xue of the j 
Boseiithal Library, sets down not only the names j 
and abodes, but also the Hebrew day, month, and j 
year of issue of tin* approbations, thus eontributiiiir ’ 
a n al service to Jewish literature. It is a ju'tv that 
Samu(*l WieiKT in his descn])iion of the Friedland 
Li])rary, felt comp(‘lled to limit himself an<l di<I 
not follow Ibu'st’s exatnph* {‘nlirely. An index to 
approbations, which would be of irreat service to 
J«*wish sclndars. <*an lx* successfully accomplished 
oidy by the extension in this direction of Wiener’s 
e.’italogue. 

Sl-KCIMKV OF ft HaSKAM.4!I ^PKRMIT <*F THK RaBBLs). 

^^tuTe•as, ttiere Irave tM'fore ns the wise, tlie perfect 

<>ntve!<*., Isiuic (;«*rslion, anti his wonhy asstK-iate, Menahem 
Jatoh Ashkfnazi, anti havt* teslided liial tliey have pme to imioh 
lalxtrantl ironltlt*. have t^xjH'iitietl great snins, anti have spared 
no expanse, all in unler that they may Itring to light, in jis neau- 
lifnl ami excellent an •tlititm as possible, the stxTets of a work 
<»f great worth, thnaiirh which the jmljlie gttiKl will he atlvanced. 
viz., the iMiok ealk*d **S4*rer litMlek ha-Hayit,*’ hy that sjige, that 
wttnthT of hi.s generatitm. our master ant! teaeher, Joseph Caro 
of hU*sseti memory; 

.\nd when*as, the work Is to be compl(‘tetl, as a service to 
le»tl, with the luinttsi in-auty anti iH^rfection ; 

And whereas, they fear lest tluw sow ami another reap, do¬ 
ing all their wttrk in vain, anti lest they make all their expt‘n- 
iliinres only ‘*to ^‘jive t«t titli(*rs their wealth **; 

'riierefort* they have .SI.light anti havt* Iteen grjintetl aid from 
tht‘eiiy through the nu«*nng of a lian. anti the publishing of a 
rahltinie ntiiiee to the effiN-t that no injury or harm shall come 
to them through any man. 

^ Anti whereas, itt-nuission has likt'wise lH*tm grantetl them hy 
the mthles. iheCatiaveri (may tlimr maje.sties l»e exalted I), Uial 
their desire anti wish .^Imiiltl In* fuilllled ; 

Now. iherefttre. we th-cret*. nmler threat of excommunication, 
ban, ami anathema thn»ugb all the eurses written in the Bible] 
that no Israelite, man or woman, great (»r .small. Im‘ he who he 
inay. shall puiiK^* tt» imblish this work, tir to aid any one else 
in publishing it. in this or any tither city wnmn ten years, ex- 
eept it Ih* hy the Will and pennission vt the asso<*jates alMwe 
mem it tiled: 

And let it ite likewi.*te understood that Ijv this decree no Is- 
raeliit* is allowt^l to Rr(‘ive any copy t>f tne t>o<>k immtiontHl 
from any man, Jew or Chn.^^tian, Ixi he wlm he may, through 
any manner t»f ileecit, trieker}’. or dtrt'ptitm, but only from the 
ahtive-mentit.netl Menahem Jaetih Ashkenazi. For thus it is 
(it*sin*il hy the sc holar, ete., im*unoned alMwe, that all copies of 
the al)t)ve-mentionetJ Ixjtik shall lie puhlLshetl and sold by Mena- 
liein Jac<jb. 

I’ixtn any one who may tran.sgri‘ss against this our dwree— 
may there n.me amain.st him ‘*serp<mis ft ir whose bite there is 
no eharm,'’ and may lie Ih* infected “ with the hitter venom of 
asi)s ; may (itxl imt gram ptnice to him, etc. 

Bnt he that olxws - may he ilwell in safety ami imace like the 
green t.live-invantl n->t at night under the shadow of ihe Al¬ 
mighty; may all that he attempts prosper; may the early rain 
shower with hk*ssings his ix*ople ami tht* sheep of his pasture. 

‘And ye who have clung to the Lord your (.ml are all of vou 
alive this day.” 

Thus sayeth Zio.v Sarpiiati, 

and thus .<ayeth I.k» Sarvh., 

. Barfcm BKx Samuel. 

On the l.th day of XLsan, HKIO, I puhlishml ihi.s ban, by com¬ 
mand of the a.sswiak-s meniiom.Hl aliove, in everj' synagogue in 
the community of Venice. ' 

' Eliezer Levi, 

Beadle of the Community. 

J. M. H. 

APT A small town, not far from Avignon, 
in the department of Vaurlus(‘, Fnince. In the 
Middle Ages it was inhabited by Jews, who bad a 


separat(‘ ijuartcr assigned to them. About the end 
of the thirteenth century the ])oet Isaac bkx Abua- 
iiAM (JouM visit(‘d Apt and wrote afterward a 
poem in honor of its Jewish community, whicli had 
gi\(*n iiiiu a V(‘ry In/arty welcome. In tlu* n*spons;i 
<»f Solomon ben Adrct several Jews of Aj)t are men 
tioned. In tin* Bodleian manuscript No. ‘2550 there 
is found a corrcs]ioinlcnc(‘ with a C(*rtain B. Samuel 
hen Mord(‘cai (Ncubaiicr, in “ Bcv. Et. Juives.** 
xii. 87). In the Britisli Museum maiiuseript. add. 
‘2*2.080. there ocv urs a l<*ttcr signed hy Massif Ja(‘oh 
(»f Luncl, Durant (h*l Portal. Nathan*Vid;il Bt‘dcrsi. 
M<*Tr hen Abba Mari, and “us. .some of the otlier 
members of the community of Apt." A Don Mas.sif 
Jacob is signatory to another responsum, dated 1340. 

Ajit being a monosyllahit* word, the common noun 
(“town") was .sometimes pr<‘tixcd to it, thus 
forming tlie compound wonl 1254^'^ (" Aptville ”). 
Bihliooraphy: Gross. GaVki Jwhiica, p. 37. 

G. 

APTROD, DAVID. See Abtebode. 

APULIA: A district of southern Italy, the lim¬ 
its of whicli have varied. It is usually' regarded as 
the n'gioii hounded hy the F'rentani on the north. 
8amnium on tlie W(‘st. Calabria and Lucania (»u the 
.south, and ilie Adriatic on the east. Apulia is now 
one of tli(‘ i>()orcst provinces of Italy, hut in the 
Middle Ages, liy rea.soii of its .several exceilent sea- 
]h)rls. it wasof consid(*ral)lo commercial imjHirtance. 
This probably accounts for its early attractiveness 
to Jewisli immigrants; for in northern Italy com¬ 
merce had been monopolized by a number of*native 
Christian familii‘s. It is impo.ssible to determine the 
e.xact date of the settlement of Jews in Apulia, 
though it must have been early. In Po/.z.uoli, in 
tin* neighbonng province of Najilc.s, which was tlie 
chief Italian seaport for Oriental commerce, there 
W(‘re Jewish inhabitants about the year4n.c., di¬ 
rectly after the death of Herod (Jo.sephus, “Ant” 
xvii. 1*2, § 1; “B. J.” ii. 7. ^ 1). For such an early 
arrival of Jews in other parts of .southern Italy all 
jiositive proof is lacking. On the death of Theo¬ 
dosius I., and the division of tlu^ Roman empire, in 
the y(‘ar 395. Apulia Avas allotted to Ilouorius, the 
emperor of the AVe.st. In his days the Jewish pop¬ 
ulation in Ajiulia and its adjunct Calabria must 
alrejidy have been considerable, for he abolished 
ill tho.se provinces the eurial freedom 

Early of the Jews and interdicted the ex- 
Settlement ])ortation of the patriarchal hixes; and, 
of Jews, besides tlii.s, he complained in one of 
hi.s edicts (of tlH‘ year 398) that in nu¬ 
merous cities of Apulia and Calabria fhe communal 
ollices could not be regularly lilled. becan.se of the 
refiLsal of the Jew ish ])()pnlation to accept them— 
an attitude toward government appointments char¬ 
acteristic of the medieval Jews. 

The catacombs of Veno.sa, in Apulia, the birth- 
place of Horace, have yielded to recent excavators 
a great deal of epigrajihic material, consisting of 
inscnptions in Givek, Latin, and IlebroAV, dating, 
according to the conclu.sions of Mommsen, from the 
sixth century. Seven Hebrew epitaph.s of tlie ninth 
century, liktwvise. have been nneartlied at Venosa, 
and their contents indicate the exisUnee of a flour- 
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isliiiig communal life among the contempoiaiy Jews 
of Apulia, seeing that in one of tlM‘in a certain H. 
Nathan h. Ephraim is eulogi/.<*(I as “an honorctl 
man, master of wisJom, chief of an acaJeniy, ami 
leaderof his licneraiion ” t Ascoli, “ Iscriziom*,” p. 71). 

Th(‘ comnu‘nc<*mcnl of tin* sctilcim^nt of Jews in 
Apulia is surrotnaled hy Icgemls. A’osippon, for 
cxamj)le, tracers ilicm hack to tin* live tlionsjuid cap- 
tivi.s 1 rans))lanted hy Titus from Pah*stine to Ta¬ 
ranto, Otranio. and similar places. The most im- 
jK)rtant conilihiition. however, to the early annals 
of the- Ai)ulian Jews has heen ohtaine<l in rcc<*nt 
years from the 'mi(|ne “ Chronicle ” of Aiii.m.\.\z ukx 
P.XLTIKL. The at tent inn nf Ahimaaz, as regards 
Apulia, was almost entirely contined to the commu¬ 
nity of Oria, to which his family had helonged, and 
the memhers of which he also regarde<l as the de¬ 
scendants (tf the cai>tives of Titii.s. It 
“Chron- Avas in Oria that the patriarch of the 
icle ” of family, Amiltai, became kmuvn about 
Ahimaaz. the middle of the ninth century, both 
as scholar and liturgical jioet. In the 
age of his two sons, Sheimi.vti.mi and 1I.\nankel, 
the former of Avhoin became particularly di.stin- 
guisiie(i for Iris liieiaiy and communal actix itv, there 
appeared f)n the .scene of Italian Jewish life the lig- 
ure of A.MtoN tiik H.vnYi.oNi.vx, Under his intlu- 
ence the aca<lemie.s of Oria are alleged to have 
sprou1e«I forth in uni)reeedented viiaiity, and the 
vari(»us hmnehes of Jewish law and life to have 
burst into new activity. 

Eastern scholars probably wore in the Imbit of 
visiting the llourisliing eommunitus of the Oeeident 
ff)r the purj>ose of transplanting tbiilier Ibe tradi¬ 
tions of seholarsbip and ivligion.’ Such a scholar is 
reporleil by Ahimaaz to have come to Veno.sa. He 
made it bis ])raetise to deliver public lectun-s every 
Sabl)atb, basing bi.s <‘.\positions on the Midrashfe 
interpretations of the we<‘kly Scriptural s<*ctions. 
His leeiures were given in Hebrew pnJiably, as the 
services of an interi)r(‘ter were neede<I to render them 
intelligilde to tlie audience. 

l^)ctic and thauinainrgie talents were tlio favorite 
attributes bestowed by tradition on the Jews of 
medieval Apulia. Both arc ascrilK*d 
Thau- by Abimaaz in a great measure to 
maturgy H. Sbcpbatiali b. Amittai; whom ill- 
and inforuictl commentators Iiad regarded 
Poetry. as one of the cajUives of Tiliis and 
one of tbeauiborsof ** We-bu Hahum,” 
a liturgic piece, l)ut who lu'obably tlourisIie<l in the 
sec(*n’d half of the ninth eentury in Oria. Accord¬ 
ing t()tb(‘ testimony of Abimaaz. it was Sln*pbatiairs 
argiiiiu‘ulativi: ability and minn lr-working jiower 
that ba<l sjivcd the Jews «)f Ona trom a.serious re¬ 
ligious i)ers(‘eiition. 

Synelironously with Ibis persecution m*currcd a 
disiistrous Arabian invasion <d (’alabria and Apulia. 
In the year S72 Saudan. an Arabian comiucror, en- 
tcrctl Bari, where be usurped the government ami 
est“mwlw./l a court, in .vI.;. b sis jj A:iroii 

tlic Balu Ionian wtis accorded boumIU'ss honors a.s 
counselor ami oracle just prior to bis departure f«>r 
the East. From Btiri, Saudan {ulvance<l upon Oria, 
to which be made the i)roin>s;il of a siegeless settle¬ 
ment on condition of a e»‘rtain voluntary tribute 


from the ]>o])ulation. Here, again, Sliepbatiah, 
whom legend jue.sents as the disciple the won¬ 
drous Aaron, ami who j^robably was familiar Avith 
the Arabic language, was delegated to negotiate 
with the inyad(T. The Saracen terror, however, 
was frustrated hy the confederacy of the emperor 
Ba.sil I. with Louis IL, the emperor of Germaiiy. 

That the Cun version of the Jews was a prevalent 
ambition in Apulia in that age, is inferred, further, 
from Avbat Abimaaz records rcganliiig Ilananccl, 
the younger brother of Sb<*pbatiali. He s.iys that 
Ilananccl, too. wasam»ic<l miracle-worker and litur¬ 
gical j)oct: that tb(‘archbishop of Oria summoned 
him to. bis jAalace f>n one occasion, and forced liim 
intJ) a religious dispute, in the course of Avbicli the 
archbishop impcaclicd the correctm‘ss of the JcAvish 
<‘alcmlar with a view of imlucing liim to accept 
Christianity. 

Astndogy, also, was ctilfivate<l in Apulia. Pal- 
th-l. the s<»u of Cassia—the great-granddaughter of 
Hananeel b. Amittai—owing tobisdis- 
Astrology. linetion in astrology, became the inti- 
niate friend and counselor of the c;dif 
Abu Tamim Maad (calle«l Muizz lidiii-Allali or Al- 
muizz), the <*on<|U(*rorof JCgypt and buihlerof Cairo. 
The friemlsbi]) between the twr>, according to Alii- 
maaz, bad begun in Italy on the occa.sion of one of 
the Apulian invasions led by Almuizz when Oria 
Avas be.sieg<‘d and taken. This emigrant from Apulia 
ba<l eertainly achieved communal distinction among 
the Jews <»f Egypt in the .second half of the tenth 
e<*nlury, since the title of “Naggid ” is incillioned in 
eoimeetion witli his name. 

A cousin of Paltiel, .Samuel b. Hananeel (died 
1008), setth'd in Ca])ua, wlierc both lie and lii.s son 
Paltiel (088-1048) attained prominence as communal 
benefactors and leaders. It was Abimaaz, the son 
of the latter, born in 1017, ayIio not only returned to 
the ancestral dwelling-place in Oria, but also left a 
number of liturgic j)iece.s, and rescued from oblivion 
the memory of bis ancestors. His ‘‘Chronicle” 
mentioned aboA c, being one of the very few literary 
monuments of that jieriod, is of as.si.stanee in form¬ 
ing an idea of the literary fashions and influences <»f 
his age. Of course, the influence of tlie Apulian 
vernacular sIioavs itself in many peculiarities of ex¬ 
pression clmractcri.^ic of tlie “Chronicle.” 

Eyeii j>rir>r to the di.<eoyery of the “Chronicle ” of 
Ahimaaz, how<*ver, Apulia liad the di.stiiiction of 
being considered lh(‘ birthplace of the first Jewish 
scholar in Europe av1h»si* name had been in.scribed 
in the history of literature. .^n.\ni5ETii.\i Do.xnoi.o. 

1 his noted physician aini-.ast-ft)nomer Avas lK)rii at 
Oria, in tli<? di.striet of Otranto, in the A’ear 913. 

lien he Acas twelye years old (0*J5) an army of 
hatimile Mohaiumedaii.s, -Jeil by Ja‘far ibn Ubaid, 
again iiiA'aded Cahdiria .and Apulia, on Avliich oeea- 
sioii, aec*ording To* !)oimolo\s autobiographic note, 
the city of Oria Avas .sa<-k<*d, “ten Avise and pious 
^ ^ rahhis,” Avlio.^e names are given, and 

Sliabbethai numerous other .lews, Avere killed, 
Donnolo. Avhih* a multitmlc of surviA'ors, iii- 
clmling liim.M.-lf. were taken capti\'e. 
(^ne of the A'ietims Avas H:is:idiah b. Hananeel, 
nephcAv of Shephatiali b. Aiuittai, toAvliom Doimolo 
refers as a relation of Jus gniiitlfatlier (“Hakmoni,” 
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(•(1. Castclli. lli'br. ]jart, p. 3). Several details of 
Doiinolo's life* throw liglit ou the condition of Jew¬ 
ish culture in his time and country. Donnolo, for 
e.xample, Iik(‘ his contemjiorary Paltiel, lia<l become 
a devoii'e of astroloi^y; but in all the surrounding 
provinces not a single Jewish scholar could be 
found able to interpret the astrologieal writinirs 
wliieh avowedly had been copied by Jiini from an¬ 
cient Jewish woi’ks. It is inteax'sting. however, to 
noK'that Donnolo laid no liesitaney in seeking the 
instrueiion of ('hristian masters in matters of which 
the Jews were ignorant. This eircum.stanee attests 
the early origin of that intiimicy of relations for 
\\ hich Jeu ish and C hristian scholars have been note<i 
in Italy, and their freiiuent interchange of thought. 

Donnolo. besides, being jirivate physician to'^the 
viceroy of soutliern Italy, was intimately aeijuainted 
witli Xilusthe Younger, the abbot of Hossana anti 
Groita Ferrata, to wliom, on a certain occasion, he 
ai)pears to have introduced anotlu'r Jewish scholar. 
The latter attempted to draw the abbot into a relig¬ 
ious controversy, which was, liowever. 
In- adroitly (;vad(*d by him. It is one of 
tellectual the lirst discussions of this character 
Relations recorded in the Europ(*an history of 
with the Jews; and its significance lies in 
Christians, the aggressive part taken in it by the 
Jew, in contradistinction to the one 
into which, as stated al)ove, llananeel laid been 
forced. Dominions allegorical method of e.vciresi.s 
adopted in his commentary on the mystic ‘SSefer 
"i<:/indi ’ (Rook_of C:rcation), as well as his knTT^vi. 

edn-#* nf till. 1 . TT . 


edge obthe Greek language dis])layed in it, also tes¬ 
tifies to his inrereourse with Christian .scholars, 
among wlmm alh-gorism was highly popular, and' 
whose .spoken language, according to Mominsen 
was very clost'ly related to the Greek. 

^ Thai there was an abundance of Jewish .scholars 
in Ajuilia toward the end of the tenth century (ac- 
eonling to Graiz, but in 7.a0according to Ibn Daud) 
is learned, furthermore, from a well-known h*<rci)d 
alluding to th;it age. PYur rabbis, as .stated b\^Ibn 
Daud ( Sefer ha-Kabbalah,” ed. Neubauer in “Me 
dieval J(*w. Chronicles,” i. G7 et sff/.), wer<* on a sea- 
voyage from Dari to Sebastcia, when their ship was 
overtaken by an Andalusian jiinite (the admiral Ibn 
Romahis), and the scholars were made captive the 
latter Ix ing in the end sold in several citiesof \fric-i 
and Siiain, where each rabbi ultimately became the 
found(*r of a 'rabnudic aeademy. The real origin 
and juirpose of these traveling rabbis have been vari¬ 
ously interpreted, but the historicity of the inehh-nt 
narrated by Ibn Daud can scarce!v be doubted The 
legend points distinctly to the fact tliat toward the 
end „f the tenth (?; <-entury certain rabbis emigrated 
froni Mujtliern Italy and established .schools in vari¬ 
ous Jewish communities in Africa and Spain (com- 
p.are IIi'shiki. n. Emi.vx.an), 

Ban was particularly popular as a center of Jew¬ 
ish learning, as is wiiiie.ssed by the fact that in llie 
eleventh century, H. Xathan b. Jehiel 
Centers of the author of the “‘Aruk,” made a 
J^earning. pilgrimage thitherto liear the hetures 
Ivalfo (compare Kohut, 
in\he Introduction, p. 1.5). and that 

twelfth century the religious autliority of the 


Apulian rabbis bad been so tirndy establisheti even 
abroad, that in France tlie proverb came into vogue, 
in allu.sion to Isii. ii. 3: “Out of Bari goeth fortli the 
law, and tlie word of God from Otranto” (Jacob 
1 am, “SeferbaA ashar,” 74u). Benjjiininof Tiidela, 
w lio in the latter part of the same century traveled 
through Apulia, found nourishing Jewdsh commu¬ 
nities throughout the province, Trani possessing'JbO. 
Taranto 30t). and Otranto .500 Jewish families, wliile 
in the port of Brindisi ten Jewsw'ere engaged in tlie 
trade of dyeing. 

Duiing tiu* nmaissance of Talmudic h*arning in 
the thirteenth century, Apulia still had the good 
fe.rtune of bringing forilrone of the most noted 
Jewish .sjivants of the age, in llie person of K. I.sai.\h 
n. M.vi.r 1)1 1 HAM, who not only became one of the 
most proliricand weighty rabbis of the 3Iiddle Ages, 
but also maintaim'd tin* Italian tradition of fnemlly 
intereour.se witli (’liristian scholars, in favor of wliose 
a.stronomie learning he at times even made bold to 
discard traditional rabbinic views. Di Train’s fam¬ 
ily produced several otlier not(‘d men, among wdioni 
Isaiah s grandson and nanu'.sjike attained to consid¬ 
erable distinct ion. 3rosKS DI Thant, in the sixteenth 
(“cntury, was one of the most distinguished disciples 
of Jacoh Bkhah. 

Giordano (la Rivalto, in one of his siTinons 
preached in the year 1304, alludes to a general con¬ 
version of Apulian Jews that, it was alleged, had 
tak<*n ])lace about the 3 ’ear 1200, in con.sccjuencc of 
a ritual murder with tlie (‘ommission of whieh they 
liad been charged. The king, (’harles I. (1284-1309), 
is alleged to liave left them Die choice betw'een bap' 
tism and death, wlierenpon, it is said. 
Alleged about eiglit tlionsand embraced Chris- 
Wholesale tianity, while the ivst lied from the 
Con- country. The iiroportion of truth in 
version, tin's statement is not ascertainable. 

Giidemann (leni(‘s the assertion alto¬ 
gether on the ground of ih(‘ friendly disjiosition 
toward tlie Jews manifested bv Charles I., though 
he admits that, in the year 1302, certain property 
in Irani that Jiad formerly been msed as a Jewdsh 
cemetery was usurp(*d by the Dominican Order, and 
that about that time .several Jew i.sh synagogues in 
the .sjune city were converted into churches Cer¬ 
tain, how(*ver. it is tliat in tln^ thirteenth and four- 
b*enth ceiitiin(*.s there were Jewi.sh inhuhitants in 
Irani as well as in the rest of Apulia; wherefore 
Giordano s statement conc(*rning their wdiolesale 
apostasy or emigration must bo n^garded at least as 
exaggerated, unless, indeed, under improved circum- 
.stanee.s, a return of the Jews bad oia urred. 

In the .sermons of another preacher from southern 
Italy, Ih)lM*rto da Lecce, wlio flouri.shed in the first 
half of the hftemith century, there are allusions 
to friendly relations betwei^^n Jews and Christians 
I hat Apulia, however, had gradually lo.st its prom- 
iiUMiee as a center of Jewish learning, can not be 
.g^am.said. B, tlic early i>art of the sixteenth century 
for example, there was in Constantinople a whole 
congregation con.sisting of Apulian immigrants 
who exhibited, how ever, litth^ of tlie Italian cnlight- 
eiimeiiL in tliat tli(*y were the leaders in an abortive 
attemiit to exclude the eliildren of tlie Karaites 
from the Bahbinite schools, and to build up a wall 
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<if srjianilion hrlwmi tin* !uo Jcwisli s*‘cts—a stroke 
of faDJiticisMi thwarted by K. Emas Mi'/kahi (mm- 
|iart‘ Italy). 

limi.KMJHArn V : Aliitiiaaz. S* ft r Ynhii!<in (‘‘Th<* •>( Oni- 

ral'Vy ”), in N»*iil»ain*r‘s Mnii* w.h u’. 4'hrtiii, li. Ill ; AMtili, 
/nt tlift' tii Anticfii St intlrri Hhnluiri ilti .Vu- 
)t4tliitini>, I.i'iioriiiaiii, Ln (’utifnnntu .Join tlr IV/msii, 

in l!tr. Ht.Jiiirty, vi. :.’'o L*n7 ; N«Mit>an»‘r, Tht Ktult/ St fth- 
nmiif ttf lilt' .It ir.< in .<'tnthtni lUtlij. in ./♦ »/'. f»utirt. 

IXC Iv. t'cYt: (irnl<*inann. tit srh. ths tA'zit hiDtusinjtt Ujt 
uinl lit r i'ult ur lit r .1 titit II in Unlit n, t'P--• l''i*? 

yt St ij.: (iraiz. (,'tsi h. th r .Jinlt n^ ThI iv.:i1d*.T. 

L",c.* <1 sfv;.. vl. ix. *1 .<ttj,: s<‘lirnvr. fit.<4'h. ♦■«!.. iii. 

:17 ; S< li(‘( tit<T, ,1 Lt llt r t,f t 'hnshit /, in Jt ir. Itnttii. Jl* r. xi. 
r.ta i t s» (/.: Znnz. fi.V. *~M itl.. |*p. :i7r> < t >#■./.; Kanfmann. IHf 
( hrtinil; t/ix Ahinntnz run urUi. in Mmmts.'^rhrift^ IS**. xL 
4‘.«> r*«K*, 

II. G. E. 

AaUEDUCTS IN' PALESTINE: Paksline, 
in (•Miiratlistinclion tn P^L^vpI. was a land of natund 
waters nitlwr than of irrii,^ition (Dent. xi. 10, 11), 
and there ea** lu* litth*dnubt tliat the aqiUMlucts, like 
thf* mails fjf till* roiinirv. Avem ronstniried mainly 
b» llii* lionians after tin* fall of Jcnisjilem. In four 
instanci s. how(‘v< r—at Tyn*. Jerielio, Ca.*s;ir(*a, and 
Jerusdein—earlier a<'!n*dnfts seem to liave been 



niv. 

(After Vip.ur^mt. •• Di. |j..nnaire U Bibk.") 

construetetl to inereas<‘ and improve the water-.siip- 
ply of tin* cities, and, in the <'ase of J(*riclio, to ex- 
tt‘nd the cultivation (if .the palin-^nives. 


Tyre is mentioned (“Tntvels of a Mohar^), oven 
in the timesiif Hameses II., as an island city to which 
water was brought in boats. Shal- 
Hemains of nianeser IV. (II Kings xvii. d-o) is s<iid 
Stone by .Menander(Josej>hus. ‘‘Ant.” i.\, 14, 
Aqueduct ^ 2) to liave cut olf the water-supjdy 
at Tyre, of Tyn*. wliidi was brought near the 
island from the fine spring of Ihis-al- 
*Ain (Pale Tyrus^, on the mainland to the south. 
The reiiiains of an aiiuediict, nearly four English 



Track of the Siloam Aqueduct. 

(After Vigouroux, “ DicU-nnaire de U Bible.”) 


miles in length, are still found leading from masonry 
resi-noirs that dam up the springs to a height of 
eighty feet above sea level. Most of this work is of 
Ibmian masonry; but in one piirl of the course of the 
aqueduct there are false*' arch(‘s. which appear to 
repR‘sent an older struct iin*. Similar false arches are 
found in Phcnician buildings (with stones marked 
w!t!: Phcnician letters) at Eryx. and tl)is .seems to in¬ 
dicate the existence of an aqueduct at Tvre, which 
may date fnnn the ago of the As.syrian king who 
iM gan the siege of Samaria in the time of Ahaz of 
Ju«lah. 

The mjneducts of Jericho an? channels cut in the 
Rxk. and sometimes carried on ruhhle masonry, at 
of the mountains, southward from the.spring 
of Dih u-s CAin Duk) to the site of the city as it ex- 
isle.! in the time of Herod. n(‘ar the mainmad from 
Jenis:ilem, wli(*re it reaches thi* .Iordan plain. About 
four miles further north then.* is another system of 
channels, carrying water from the springs at the foot 
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of iIk* inoinilainscast wanl inlo th(‘Jonlaii jilaiii, with 
brandies wliidi appear clearly to have been intended 
for irrigation. This answers to the system men¬ 
tioned by Josephus (‘’Ant.'’ xvii. 18, ^ 1). near the 
village of Neara (the ancient Xaanith, Jo.sh. .\vi. 7), 
which was constructed by Archelaus to water his 
jialni'groves, b)r Eusebius (in tin* “<)nomasticon”) 
j)laees Neaiii live Homan miles north of Jericlio. 

('a'Siirea. the cajiital of l^ilesline under Herod the 
(Ireat. was built on iln* seashore north of Joppa, on 
a site which had no good water-sujqdy. It is, there¬ 
fore, jMobable that aijueduets were 
Remains in built when the city was tirst founded. 
Caesarea of The two that are still traci'able have a 
Two length of about four miles to the north. 
Aqueducts, ami conduct wat(‘r from the spring of 
Mamas (an ancient ‘’^laiuma,” or place 
of water), near the Crocodile river. They are on 
different levels, and run on arches, which appi'ar to 
be Homan work, across the swamjis near the river. 
The low-level a(]U(‘duct is tunneled through the low 
sandy dills further soiiin, and rock-cut well-stair¬ 
cases lead down to the ehanmd at intervals. These 
a<iiieducts may. have been repaired or rebuilt in the 
later Homan age, but the original rock channel is . 
probably as old as the time of Herod. 

At Jerusjdem tiiere Avere several a(]ueducts in the 
time of Ib'i-od, but perhaps the oldest Avas that to 
the Avest of the city. The ‘^conduit of the upper 
pool, in the higlnvay of the fuller’s t]eld”(n Kings 
xviii. 17) Avas the jilace Avhere the Assyriansapp(‘ared 
before Jerusalem; and the camp of the Assyrian.s, 
according to Jos<>j)hus (-H. J.” v. 7, ^ 2), Avas to the 
northAvest of Jcrusjdem, from Avhich direction they 
Avould naturally a])i)r(>ach, coming, as 
The Aque- th<*y dhl, from the plains. An a<iuc- 
ducts of <luet led later to the toAver Hippicus 
Jerusalem, on th<‘ Avest (Josephus, thid.), and still 
leads from the Hirket Mamilla, out.side 
the city on this side,to the great interior rock-cut pool 
noAv knoAvn as “Hammam el Batrak” (The Patri¬ 
arch’s Pool), Avhich answers to the Amvg<lalon i)ooI 
of Josephus(‘‘B. J.” v. 7, §2; xi. 4) or “Pool of the 
Tower” (Ha-3Iigdalon). 

A»=; Jeriisaloni was iiatunillv <lofioiont in wator-snp- 

piy,it is proOaOle tliat tijis large reservoir dated from 
th(* earliest times, and AA^as fed through the acjiieduet 
that collected the raiii-Avater from the rocky ground 
Avest of the tOAvn. The ])ool of Gihon (1 Kings i. 
38, 8.S) ro.se in a caA'orn, ]»ai tly natural, but enlarged 
artilieially, on the Avest side of the Kidron, south of 
th(i Temple. The stream thenee appears to liuvo 
bowed at.firstdoAvn the Kidron valley; and the peri¬ 
odical overflow (due to a natural sijihon in the rock) 
Avas a remarkable feature of this supidy. Hezekiah 
is belicA'ed to liave dammed up the AAmteiN, and to 
have eutitlie famous 8iloam,a<iueduet throiigli tlie 
Ophel hill, soutliwanl to the ncAv pool of SihKim (H 
C’hron. x.wii. 80). This channel, Avhieh is nearlv a 
third of a mde (i.777 feet) in length, altliougli the 
air-line betwTen the jAoints of bf'giiming and (*ndiiig 
is only 1,104 feet, gi\'es clear evidence of the Hebn-w 
engineering methods of Hezekiah’s age; and the 
aneieiit r^< k inserijition (see Sii.o.a.ai I.Nscio.rTio.N), 
on the east Awdl of tin* tunnel near its moutli, giA'es 
us an account of tlie method of excavation Its 
II.-3 


height is very irn*gular, being about 16 feet at its 
southern exit, but only 8J feel at sevenil points iu 
its interior. 

The upper cave pool bad, at its farthest recess, a 
staircase cut in rock leading up Avithin the city near 
the ** water-gate ” (X<'li. iii. 26). <»The tunnel Avas be¬ 
gun at the loot of lh(se st(*i>s, and aiiotlier tunnel 
Avjis <lriven northward to meet it from Siloam. The 
excavators ai)pear to have Avorked Aviihont instru¬ 
ments capable of keejung the direc- 
The tion straight,or perhaps they folIoAA'cd 
Siloam some softer vein of the rock. Tliev 
Tunnel- are said, in the text, to Iiave beard the 
Aqueduct, sound j)f the ]>ieks of their felloAVS, 
and to have V (»rked toward each other 
until flu*y met, not exactly iu a line. The point of 
junelion is still marked l>y a sii.irp turn at right an¬ 
gles in tlie tiinm*!, tin* two (haniK'ls haA'ing been 
about a yard a]mrt—center to center of exeuA ution. 
The tunnel is mucli more lofty at its mouth than 
elscAvliere. and is wry narrow in the middle, Avhere 
it is now much silted up, and nearly imi>a.s.sable for 
a full-grown man. It Avas probabiy found rlmt the 
lower end of the tunnel, Avlien cut througlL was not 
loAv enough to allow the Avater toboAv into tiie pool; 
and the laught of the excavation Avas due probably 
to .siibseijuent loAvering of the floor at this ]>oint. 
There is only one sliaft leading from the surface of 
the hill, and in another ])art a sort of standing-place 
is formed by a re(rs< in the roof; but throughout the 
greater j>art of the work the e.\cavat(»rs must have 
labored (»n tlicir knees, or even Avbile lying flat. The 
Avliole of the Avork suggests very primitive nietliods, 
and it was t>robably carried uul iu a burry on account 
of the thre.itened Assyrian invasion. Tlie Siloam 
pool AA'as outside; the Avails(Jo.s(*i)hii.s,“ Ant.” vii. 14, 
“B. J.” V. 9, ^ 4), but lay in a reentering angle, 
Avell Aviiliin bow-sbot. Tin* Avater-siipply Avas thus 
controlled by llu; garri.son inste^adof running to Avaste 
in the valley. Similar cave* springs, Avith rock staii's 
to the interior of tin* fortress, are found at Gibcon 
and elseAvhere in Palestine, but tlie Siloam tunnel 
is tht; most important instance knoAvn of IlebrcAA^ 
<‘ngineering. 

Anotlit-i* tiot". 'witl* a. of oonver- 

ging ebannels, gathered the rain-Avater north of the 
city, and brought it to the ditch of Antoxi.\, and, 
througli a lofty rock-cut passage, to 
Other the interior of the Temple. On the 
Aqueducts : soutliAN’eretAvootlier aqueducts, Avhich 
Solomon’s ajipear to have Ikuui made by Pon- 
Pools. tins Pilate, the pnH'unitor (.To.seplnis, 
‘*.Vnt.” xviii. 8. g 2). One of them led 
from Elam (‘Ain ‘Aliln), and from the three Homan 
reservoirs ealle<l “Sohmion’s Pobls” (see Yoma 81rf: 
Joseiihus, “Ant.” viii. 7, g 8), to the city, probably 
ent(Ting near Hippicus. The second (‘baniiel ran 
Irof,. tliese reservoirs along the .south slopes to the 
T(‘m{»le. The direct distance aa jis alxiut .scA'cn Eng¬ 
lish miles. The AA'ater Avas eonv<w(><l in stone pipi*s 
laiil in cement in parts avIktc tin; channel is not rock- 
cut. The reservoirs \wro supjdied from .springs tliir- . 
teen miles .south of the city by another aqueduct; 
and the Avindings along the Iiillside.s give a total 
length of forty-one miles from the Iu‘ad spriuir. ‘Ain 
Kuei-Ziba. 
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These instances will snlliee in slmw that, allliough 
tli(‘ art of hnildin.ir aqueducts was introduced into 
Palestine by tlie Homans chielly. yet tlie rock tun 
nels, providing wat< r for cities, were, in some cases, 
const meted in tlie time of the Hebrew kings. 

ItMu.nxiRAi’iiV: Surrrjiof Wfstfrn Palei<tiuf‘^Jr- 

rusnii III Voliiim : Si liirk, Jtir rvi rson’inig tU:r StOflt 

Jt ru.oilnn, in Zi il^^vlirift ilrn Ih ul^hcn 'f^nUhtina-Ver’ 
t ins, j. nrj fi N'owaek. Lt ltrinirh ih r lithrtlist hcn ^ir- 
r7<i7o/oj/»v, j». nutil, <t’(oijriiphit tits allien Ptiltisfina, 
j'p. It-’, i:{s ,t VM/.; Hi-nxinirer. Ihhr. Art’hiioiotjie, j»p. 51. 
:;t«i t i sttj.: s-ljiirer, fJist li. dts JUtl. VolKis, i. 375,40.1 1 ? .vcri • 
ii. lU, 74D. 

C. H. C. 

AQUILA {'Anl/tit\ d!?'PJ?): Translator of the ca¬ 
nonical Scriptures from Hebrew into Greek. He was 
by liirth a Cicntiie from Pontus, ami is .sjiid bv Epi- 
phanius tw have been a connection by marnag<*of tln^ 
emjuTor Hadrian and to have lieen appointed by him 
aboui lh(^ yvar lOS to an ofliee concerned witli the 
rebuilding of Jj-rusalem as Elia (’apitolina.” At 
some unknown age he Joined the (’hristiansj)utafter^ 
ward left them and became a pro.<elyte to Judaism. 
According to Jeroim* lie was a <lisei]de of Ribbi 
Akiba. The Talmud states that he finished his tran.s- 
lations under the intluence of IP Akiba and that his 
other teachers were Eliezerlxm Hyreaniisand Joshua 
ben Hananiah. It is certain, however, that Aquila’s 
translation had {ijijieanal before the publication of 
Iremeus’ ‘^Adversus Ha*n*.ses”: i.e,, before 1T7. 

The work seems to have !)e(*n entirely sucee.ssful 
as regards the purpose for which it was intended 
(Jenune sjieaks of a s(*eond edition which embodied 
corrections by the author), and it was read by the 
Greek-sp« Ml-inir Jews even in the time of JiisHnian 
(Xovella, It was used intelligent ly and respect¬ 
fully by great (’liristian selndars like (irigen and Je¬ 
rome, while controversialists of less inerir and learn¬ 
ing. si;;'h as the author of the “ Dialogue of 'I'imothv 
and Aciuila” (published in bsi)8 by F. C. Conybearej. 
fouml it worth their while to accuse Aipiilaof anti- 
Cdiristian bias, and to remiml their Jewish advensitries 
of the suiierior antiiiuity of the Septuagint. But no 
manu.scnpt until quite recently was known to have 
survivt d. and our acipiaintance with the work came 
trom the scattered fragmentsof Origen’.s“ ITc.xapla.” 

The reason of this is to h.- f«>nn«i in the M<.haninieclan 

compiests; the need of a Greek version for Jews dis¬ 
appeared when Greek ceased to be* the lingua franca 
of Egy]it and the Levant. 

T he He.vajda’ aeolossjil undertaking compiled 
by Grigen (died about 2r,4) with the object of cor- 
reeting the te.xt of the Septuagint— 
Fragments consisted of the Hebrew te.xt of the 
m the 01(1 Testament, tli<- Hebrew text in 
, letters, the Septnnurim itself ns 

apla. reviseil by Oriiien. ;iii,l the Gn-ek ver- 

^ -\(iuila, Symmnelins, anilTbe- 

•xloti.Mi, all arritnure,! in six i>arallel eobiinns. With 
the exee|,t!„" „f two reeently iliseovere.l frjiirments 
of tile 1 saints, one eoniinir from Milan, tlie other 
from ( airo. the - Hexapla ” itself is no loiisor ex- 
tai>., lint a eoiishlerable nninber of extraets, ineln- 

The Milan fnijniients. (ii.voviTt'd iiv Hr ^ 

m..n. .,y i I,|™|;- 


iling many n-adings from Aquila, are pre.servtai in 
the form of marginal notes to certain manuscripts of 
the S-ptuagiiit. Tlic.se have been carefully collected 
and editeil in Field’s great work (^Origeni.s He.xa- 
ploriimqu.-e Snpersunt,” O.xbml, 1875)rwliich still 
remains tlie chief source of infonnation .about 
Aqnila's version. 

Contniry to expectation, tin* readings of Aquila de¬ 
rived from the “ Hexapla” can mnv lie supplemented 
hy fragmentary manihscrijits of the tran.slation itself. 
Tiiest* Were (li.-icovered in 1897, jiartly ])y F. C. Bur- 
kitt. among the mass of loo.se documents brought to 
(amhridge from tin* gt itiza of the f)ld Synagogue 
at Cairo through the enterprise of Dr. S. Schechter 
and Dr. C. Taylor, master of St. John’.s College, Cam- 
hridgr. Three of the six leaves ali(*ady found came 
from aeiwle.xof Kings(/.e., liny probably* formed part 
of a eode.x of the Former Prophets), and three came 
from a <'od<*.x of tin* P.'salms. The portion.s pre.served 
are I Kings xx. 7-17; II Kings xxiii, 11-27 (edited 
by F. C. Burkitt,lS97); Ps. xc. 17, eiii. ITxvith some 
breaks b-dit< d by Taylor, 1900). The numbering is 
tliat of the Hehrew Bible, not the Greek. The frag¬ 
ments do not b<*ar the name of tlie translator, but the 
style of ^yiuila is too peculiar to be mi.staken. Tl»e 
liandwriuiig is a Greek uncial of the sixth centurv. 

Schechter assigns the later Hebrew xvriting to the 
el(*\ cuth century’. All six leaves are jialimpsests, and 
m places are somewhat dillicult to decipher. 

The .sjieeial value of tlie Cairo manuscripts is that 
they permit a more just conception of the general 
elTect of A(piila s version, where it agrees xvith the 
Sejitu.agint as well as where it differs. It is now pos¬ 
sible to study the rules of syritax followed bv Aquila 
\yith far greater precision than before. At Hie same 
time the general r(‘sult lias been to confirm what the 
be.st authorities liad already reported. 

The main feature of A(iuila’.s version is its excess¬ 
ive lileralne.s.s. His eliief aim xvas to render the He¬ 
brew into Greek word for Avord, without any regard 

C^’^'ck idiom. The same Greek word is regularly 
u.Si-fl for thesjime Hebrew, however incongruous the 
effect. Tims nai stands for \ in all its varied signifi- 
cations; and, as Knqr is used for Avherever 
(/.c., and also ) o<t'iirs, Aquila lia.s koX Kaiye Simi- 
lai-ij- tlie propositi, >» loc-ans “’vviTli,” and is trans- 

Jilted by Acpiila ovv. Xow ri5< is also 
Character used before the obje-etof the verb when 
of Aquila’s the object is defined, an idiom rendered 
Version, by Aciiiila, wliere po.ssible,by the Greek 
arlieh*, so that or Hijuaprtv tov Topay/zl 
slaii.ls for ‘.SIC" DN N'cnn -|L"X. But this can not 
!«• (lone where the Hebrew ttriiele and nS stand to- 
jrelher. or where the object is a detached pronoun. 
Aiinila foiiow.s lu re Xahiiin of Ginizo and R Akilta 
who insisted on the importance of particles, especially 
nx- In such raises he tninshitcs this nx illso by oiv, 
■j M, mo,ir,K,,v arn/mt aiv rni-rj^ corresponds to 
JIM J1X P3' X? (Ps. xcii. 7). Apparently avv is 
lu re Iiii ant for jtn adverb iiaving the force of “ there- 
wiiit. or some .such meaning, as it docs not affect 
the nise of tl.c word tl.at follows. Thus .Aquila has 
hr Afdr,/ai ,9 «r«Trr 6 ffre roe afpafiv nai eiv rijv 
(Gen. I. 1). but aftera verb tliat natnraliv governs the 
dative one finds Kai iverei/nro i Sao,7^i.( aiv ^ai-ri 

(H Kin.gs xxiii. 21). Other characteristic exam- 
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pics of Aquila’s lucfliods arc* ru /Jynv for and 

ng -puGurra for (Ps. cii. 20j.* 

Tlic general effect of this }iedantrv may lx* seen 
from the following specimen (II Kings xxiii. 25) 

MiU<nrftic Trri. Aquila, 

visf) n'n i c- 

( avroVfiaGi/.Evg 


123^ ba nin' isx ac* il-x \ 9 ^ 3 ^ 

i f I' TTHGtJ KdpOta Ui'TOV 

nxo ^51321 3L*'DJ ^5331 ^ "rroi'A-ai 

“ ( ev TToatj GtpoApoT/jri^ ai’Tov 

iTjtj min i)33 —Kara rrai'ra vouov Miiicr?; 

: ’in^:33 Dp xi? v-inxi •! aveorij 

' ^ '• ' ( ouotag (ivru. 

In both the Cairo maniiscTipts the Tetragnimma- 
ton is not translated, but is transcribed in letters sim- 
ilar to those used in the Siloam inscription and on 
Jewish coins4 This <|uite unexpected f<*ature is in 
full accord with the express stateinentcif Origen^who 
says in his comments on Ps. ii. 2 (Benedictine ed; 
ii. 539 = Lommatzsch, xi. 30): ‘‘There is a certain 
word of four letters which is not pronounced by them 
[the Jews], which also was written on the gold breast¬ 
plate of the high priest; but it is read as A(k)?iai\ not 
as it is really written in the four letters.while among 
Greeks it is prc»nounced Kiptor [the Lord]. And in 
the more accurate copies this Name stands written 
in Hebrew characters—not the modern Hebrew, but 
the ancient.” There can be little doubt that bythe 
more accurate copies ” Origen here refers to manu¬ 
scripts of Aquila's translation. 

It wotild be a mistake to put down the harshness of 
Aquila’s translation to ignorance of Grc'ek. He re¬ 
sorted to mere transliteration less than 
Literal any other anc ient translator, and had 
Trans- command of a large Greek vocabulary, 
mitter. Field (introduction, xxiii. et m/.) has 
collectwl a number of expressions that 
show Acpiila'sacquaintance with Homerand Herod¬ 
otus. It was no doubt from classi(‘al Greek litera¬ 
ture that Aquila borrowed the use of the enclitic de 
to express the toneless n of locality; for instance 
voTovdE for (Gen. xii. 9), ^Qonpik for 

(I Kings xxii. -19).. The depth of his Hebrew knowl¬ 
edge is more open to question, if judged by modern 
stiuidards. But. it is the special merit of* Aquila’s 
renderings that they represent with great fidelity 
the state of Hebrew learning in his own day. “ Aquih 
in a sense was not the sole and independent author 
of his version, its uncompromising lit(*ralism beimr 
the necessjiry outcome of his Jewish teacher’s svs^- 
lem of exegesis” (C. Taylor, in Biirkitt’s “Fn*,- 
ments of Aquila,” p. vi.). 

Aqiiila’s depondoncp on UewLsh tradition ore 
to be found in the Keri roadinjrs adopk*d by him; c.q. k 3 
for -IJ 3 , (,pn. .\xx. II, and the eupheniLsin in Isa. xxxvi P The 
i^nipuloiis exactness with which Aquila tninslates the’panich*s 
is to be explainifi by his havin^r iioen a disj-iple of Akiba, whr^e 

* It will be not.^ that Aquila uses the Greek article .somewhat 
where can not .sUind. 

theadvcrt,™N=! •''« ‘•‘•‘fx’"'- renderiDR of 

left-hand column, three llpes from bottom It 
will be noticed that the same corrupt form is used both fwyai 
and for u ntr, just as in the Hexaplar fonn IIIIII, f.c 

ten in the .vqmire character. •"rii 


motb.ofis of exejr<‘sis wa.s to lay creat stress uptjn the meanings 
hidden in the lessor parts of spiHH'h. Instances are icaWi aen 
auTou for (.'(‘n. ii. is ; and arro eyKaruiv <rov for laV-, Deut. 
iv.a. This scnipiil(.sity may lx* conini.sUxl with the Tai^imic 
fn*^**^^! of Aquila’s ijnXrjcrTtvcraTo fioi for Jcr. li. 34, where 
the im-taphor that .Neburhadnezzar had “eaten “ Jerusarem has 
lieen iiiriuM into prose. 

Aquila as a Witness: 1. ConsonanUd The 

extreme literalness of Aquila’s methods enables 
the read(*r to restore with confidence the Hebrew 
from which he tilinslatcd. There are a few in¬ 
stances wli(*re bo ])reserves old readings found also ’ 
in the Septuagint; e.fj., for (Symnia- 

chus ami .Afasoretic T< xt) in Ezek. xxvii. IG, and 
’•’in for vn (.Masoretic Text) in Zeph, 4ii. 18. ’ But 
as a rule be supports the ordinary Masoretic Text; 
e.ff., 1 ) -poG.U/.uiGig cTopnra in I Sam. xiii. 21 implies 
D'D nn'3kDn as in the ^lasoretic T(*xt, and KaTf<pEpero 
h-a) apim aal Irrrroc in Ps. Ixxvi. 7 agrees with the 
Masor(‘iie T(‘Xt against the better reading 
DID "DDi attested by (be Septuagint. The numera¬ 
tion of the Psalms agrees with the Hebrew against 
the Greek; in this article, therefore, Aquila is uni¬ 
formly' quoted by the Hebrew rec'konings. 

2, Aipiila represents a period in Jew ish exegesis 
anterior to the Masoretic vocalization. Here priority 
in time does not invariably mean su- 
Vocaliza- periority of reading: where it Is a ques¬ 
tion and tion of knowledge of Ihdirew rather 
Interpreta- than of purity of transmitted t 43 Xt, the 
tion. later sc holars often do better than their 
predecessors. Tims Aipiila can hardly 
Iiave been right in conm*cting in Hab. i. K) 

with K?Jng, or in taking in II Kings xxiii IS 
as the Hipbil of j>n (“ to run ”). Aquila also has an 
unfortunate habit of dividing nire Hebrew words 
into their real or imagined component part.s; e.g,^ in 
Isa. xviii. 1 be renders (“a rustling ”) by Jk/o 
and in I Sam. vi. 8 for of the .Afasoretic 
Text lie has ev v<pEi Kovpdg, as if he had rea<l n 

On the other band, there is much to be said for his 
division of nvocrij (Kx. xxxii. S.'i) into two words. 

NIV DC’? (“ for a name of tilth ”) is read or implied by 
llie Targum.by the Peshitta.and by Symmachus. .os 
well as by Aquila (compare Isa. x.wiii. 8, 13; xxx 
23). The Samaritan lias IVDE^. In Deut. xxxiii. a 
Aquila has rrvp 66ypa for pi'q 
It is interesting to note that Aqiiiladocs not agree 
with the Afasoretic punctuation in pointing the 
names of heathen gods (er/., j-iino and p'D, Amos v. 

Ay) with the vowels of (“abomination ”). 

Aqiiila’s renderings of the Hebrew tenses are often 
most inadequate. It is only on grounds of imper¬ 
fect knowledge.* that the aorists can b(* defended in 
passjigcs like Kai E-iiV.vaaog air^;; ek rf/g yijg koX 
ETTortae rrav ro 7rp6GijrTov rt/g x^f^v6g for 
noiwSM bD p.wT p m Gen. n. « 

Examples of pedanlic mistranslation such as this 
suggest that Old Hebrew was very imperfectly 
umlerst»)f,d when Akiha revived philological study 
hyhxA an(*gorizing exegesis of the particles. 

The tninslitcrations of Hebrew words into Greek 
letters are of some interest as showing the pronun- 
eialion current in Palestine about the middle of the 
S(*cond century. The most noticeable point.s are the 
compl(*te di.sjippeaninee of all four gutturals and the 
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n pnscntalioii nf v (»»» ll‘<‘ (’airo fra.Lnncnl of llii* 
I*s;ilms) ]»y r; <.//.. rntjv for p'V- This feature* reap 
pears ill the names of llie Hehr<*w l<*t- 
Translit- ters attacln'd to tin* Ihxik of Lainenta- 
erations. lions hy tin* oriirinal s<-rihe (»f“(’od. 

Vatieanus (15).“ It may la* eonjeo- 
lured that the s<*ril)e of the Vatican MS. took them 
thnm.irh t))e “ Hi'xapla’’ fnmi Aipiila’s vershm. In 
.some points A<juila airr-ees rather with tin* New Tes¬ 
tament ill.lit with thr older forms found in tin* Sep- 
tuau'int; i.fj.. for D'S he has not V>niiUf/. 

(eompan* in the New Ti'stann*nt ?. In K/.ek. 

.\\ X. 17. where tin* Sejtt ua^^int has ll/i-ir -o'/tur, Atpiila 
has ill' for px. hut Symmaehus and Theodotion have 
Ari’. 

Aijuila's translation oeeupied one of theeolnnins 
of Oriiicn's " lle.\aj)la.“ and so was aeeessiltle to 
Christian scholars. Veiy eonsiderahh* use of it was 
math* hy Jrrome in prejtarini^^ the Latin version now 
known as the Vuliratt*. thoui>h (as we mi.irht e.xpeet) 
tin* nn»re jtedant?^* fertlures are drojiped in borrow¬ 
ing. Titus in K.\. xx.xii. 2.7 Jeronn‘\s propf^r 
hitiiimn Hnnfis eontes from A(piil;i’s nr bvnua pi-ov 
and for “Selah” in the P.salms his 
follows Atpiila’s ml. 

Mon* intpftrtant for modern scholars is the n.se 
made (tf Atpiila’s V(*rsioit in Oriireit's revision of the 
Septuairim. J'he literary .sources of the Latin Vul¬ 
gate are Ttien-ly a point nf Eihlical archeology, but 
tin* r(*eovery (tf the original text of 
Original the Septuagint is (hi* great (traetical 
Text of (ask which now lies before th(* t<*xtual 
the Sep- critic of the Old Testament. Pecent 
tuagint. iitvestigatioii has made it clear that 
Origeit's elforts to entend the (ir(*ek 
from the IIebn‘W wen* only too suceessfid, and that 
every known text and reicnsion of the Septuagint 
excj'pt tin* scanty fragments of the Old I^atin have 
])een inthienced by (he llexaplar revision. Oin* 
must learn how to detect OrigciLs hand and to 
collect and restore the original readings. b(‘fore tlie 
Septuagint is in a (it state to In* critically used in 
(‘mending tin* Hebn'W. Tin* diseus.sion of this sub¬ 
ject b(‘longs Hither to the criticism of tin* “ llexajda ’• 
than to a separate article on Aipiila. It will sutlice 
liere to jM)int out that Aijuila’s version is one of the 
three souiV(‘S by the aid of which the current t(*xts 
of tin* Se])tuagint have be(‘n irregularly revised into 
conformity with a Hebrew t<*\t like that of our 
j>rinteij i>ibl(*s. For tin* association of the Targum 
of the Pentateuch with his name see Onkki.os. 8ee 
also SKrTUAOlNT. 


torical. tin* following may be con.sidered. “Aijuihi 
the IVoselyte tninslated the Torah {lliat is, the 
whole of Scripture; compare Blau, **Zur Einleitimg 
in die H(‘ilige Schiift.” jtp. 10, IT) in the presence 
of B. Eliezer and IL Joshua, wlio praised him and 
.said, in the words of Ps. xlv. 3 [A. Y. 2], ‘ Thou art 
lairer than theehildren of men: grace is poured into 
thy li])s; therefore God hath ble.ssed thee forever.’ “ 
Thiscontainsa ])lay upon the Hebrew word “ Yafya- 
fita'’('rhou art fairer) and tin* common di*.signation 
(d Greek as ^‘the language of Ja])het ’’ (A\*r. Meg. i. 
71c). In another place similar mention is made that 
Aquila announced his translation of the word ri2*in3 
in L<*v. xix. 2(» in tin* j>r(*.sence of B. Akiba (Yer. 
Kid. i. 79//). Tin* parallel jiassage in the Babylo¬ 
nian Talmud to the tir.st-cited pas.sage (Meg. 3//) 
shows that by “translated in the presence of” is 
to b(^ und(‘r.stood “ und(*r tin* guidaneeof”; conse- 
(piently, Elie/.i'r, Joshua, and Akiba must be re¬ 
garded as tin* three authoriti(*s ]>y wliom Aquila 
governed hims(*lf. This agrees with wliat Jerome 
says (in liis commentary on I.sji. viii. 11); viz., that, 
according to Jewish tradition, Akiba was A(]uila’s 
teacher—a statement which was al.so borne out by 
the fact that Aipiila carefully rendered the particle 
HX every lime l»y the Greek <rvv, the liermeneutical 
.sy.stcm first closely carried out by Akiba, although 
not original with him (B. K. 41//). This would place 
A(iuila’s jH'riod at about 109-130, when the three 
tannaim in que.stion tlourished. 

This accords with the date which Epiphanius (“De 
Ponderibuset Mensuris,” chap, xiii.-xvi.; ed. Migne. 
ii. 279-204) gives wh<*n he plac(*s the composition of 
A(juila’s translation in the twelfth year of Hadrian 
(129). A certain A<|uila of l^mlus is mentioned in 
a tannaite source (8ifm, Behar 1. 1 [ed. Weis.s, 100//; 
ed.AVarsaw, 102ff]). And, .seeingthat Iren!Pus(/.r. hi. 
21) and Epiphanius (/.c.) agree that A((uila came from 
that place, it is (piite proliable that the reference is 
to the eelebrat(*d A<|Uila, although the usual epithet, 
“the Prosidyte,” is mi.ssing. Aquila of Pontiis is 
mentioned three times in tlie New T(*.stament (Acts 
xviii. 2; Bom. xvi. 3; II Tim. iv. 19), which is only 
a mere coincidence, as the name “Aquila” was no 
doubt (juitc common among the Jews, ;ind a hag- 
gadist bearing it is mention(*d in Gen. R. i. 12. 
Zunz, however, identities the latter with the Bible 
tran.slator. Friedmann’s suggestion that in the Sifra 
passage a place in the Lebanon called “Pontus” is 
intended has b(*en comjdetely n*futed by Ro.senthal 
(“Monats.schnft,”xli. 93). 

A more dillieult (piestion to answer is the rclation- 


HUM.iOfUlAl'li V : Fii’ia, Oriiiruis fjiuv Suprrsinit, 

OAfonl, IST.-i; Wi'lIluiusi'H Mini lili-t-k. Hinlcitmui in ti<isAUr 
Trstnnu nt, 4th cii., i»)v. .Vsg 1S7S ; HurkitU Fray. 

mrnls ttf thr Iiint);s nt l\ Arrnvtlin^t tn the 'J'ranslatinn 
nf .|//io7/r. ( mtihhaei*. 1S‘.»7: Taylor, (n iuni's Hr mpla (pan 
of l*s. .xxii.), Caiiitn Htjr**. ItWl ; s. Krauss, in the Strinschtn i- 
nn-Z, it.<chnft. tSlUi, j»|>. lS»*ealso Tavlor's Snuinns 

nf the Jnnsit 2<1 etl.. pp. viii. rt scq.] ‘ 

T. F. C. B. 


-In Rabbinical Literature: “AquilathePro.s- 

elyte ’ (■)jn D^'py) and Ids work are ftimilisir to the 
TahmidicMidnishie literature. While “the Sev¬ 
enty ” and tluir pnHluetioii are almost eomj)lin(‘ly 
ignored hy rahhiideal sotirces. Atpdla is a favoritt* 
personage in Jewish tnidition and legt*nd. As Ids- 


-ship of Atpula to the “ proselyte Onkelos,” of yvhom 
the Bahyhndan Talmiul jind the To,S(.*fta have much 
to relate. Th(*re is, of course, no doubt tliat these 
names liave been repeatedly interchanged. The large 
majority of motlern scholars consider 
Relation to the appellation “Targumof Onkelos,” 
Onkelos. as jipplied to the Targum of the Pen¬ 
tateuch, as a confu.sion (originating 
among the Babylonians) of the current Aramaic ver- 
sion (attributed by them to Onkelos) with the Greek 
one of Aipiila. Ibit it will not do simply to transfer 
(‘Verything that is narrated of Onkelos to Aquila, see¬ 
ing that in theTc^sefta (see index to Zuekermandel’s 
edition) mention is made of the relation of Onkelos 
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lo Gamaliel, wlio (if Gamaliel II. is meant) died short¬ 
ly after tlieaeeession of Hadrian, while it is particu¬ 
larly with the relations between the jiious proselyte 
and theemiieror Hadrian that tin* Ha^^iradali deliirhts 
to deal. It is said that the em])(*ror once asked the 
former to prove that the world depends, as the Jews 
maintain, uixai sjiirit. In demonstnition Aipiila 
caused several cajnels to be broui^ht ami ?nade them 
km*el and rise r(']X‘a\edly before the emjH.*ror. He 
then had them ehoki'd. wlieii, of course, they could 
not rise. “ How can they ris(‘y *' llic emperor asked. 

I hey an* choked. ' ** Ibit tin y only need a litth* air. 
a little spirit, ’ was Aijuila’s n*ply, jU’ovin*; tliat life 
is not material (Yer. Hair. ii. V. beginning TTu: 
Tan., Ihaeshit, ed. Vienna, 3/d. 

( on<‘(‘rning A(]uila scon version to Judaism, leircnd 
has the following to say; Aquila was the .son of 
Hadrian's sister. Always strongly inclined to Juda¬ 
ism, la* yet fear(*d to embrace it openly in the em- 
j)(*roi’s pro.ximity. Ib*, therefore, obtained jicrmis- 
sion from liis uiH leto undertake commercial journeys 
abroad, not so much for the sake of jirotit as in rirder 
to see znen and countrie.s, receiving from him the 
parting advice to invest in anything the value of 
which was temporarily depreciated, as in all proba¬ 
bility* it would rise again. Aijuila went to Pale.stine, 
and ilcvotcd himself so strenuously to the .study of 
tin* 'I'orah that both R. Kliezerand lb J<»sliua noticed 
Ids worn appearance, and were surprised at the evi¬ 
dent earnestness of thc<iiiestions lie pul to them con¬ 
cerning J(*wi.sh law. On returning to Hadrian he 
confessed his zealous study of Israel's Torah and his 
adoption of the tailh, surprising the emj)(*ror, how¬ 
ever. by stating that this step iiad been tak(*n upon 
his, the emperor's, advice. “For.”.said he, “I have 
found nothing .so deeply neglected and held in such 
depr(‘ciation as the Law and Israel; but both, no 
doubt, will rise again as Lsiiiah has predicte<I ” (Isa. 
xlix. 7, “ Kings shall .set* and arise, princes also .shall I 
worship”). Ui)on Hadrian's impiiry why he em¬ 
braced Judaism, Aquila rejdied that he de.sircd very 
much to learn the Torah, and that he could not do this 
without entering the Abrahamic covenant: ju.st as 
no soldier could draw his pay without bearing arms, 
no one could study tin? Torah thoroughlv without 
obeying the Jewish laws (Tan., ]Mishpatini, V. 
ed. Huber, with a few variations, ii. 81, ^2: ' E.\. 

H. xx.x. I‘J). The la.st jioint of this legend is no 
<loubt directed against ('hristianity, which ac- 
knowledgu's the Law, but refuses ‘obedience to 
it, and fs of all the more intere.st if taken in 
connection with (Jiristiaii legends concerning 
Aqulla. Kpiphanius, for instam'C, relates thal 
Aquila was by birth a Greek from Sinope in 
Pontus, and a relation of Hailrian. who 

.sent him, forty-seven years after the destruction of 
the Temple (that is IIT, the year of Hadrian’s ac¬ 
cession) to Jerusalem to superintend the r(*building 
of that city under the name of “.^Elia Capitolina,*’ 
when* he became tirst a C’hri.stian ami then a Jew 
(sc*e AQriL.\). 

Aredeetion of the alleged adoption of Chri.stianitv 
by A(|uila, ivs related by Kpiphanius, may be di.s- 
cerned in the following lt‘gend of the Bribylonian 
Talmud in r(*ference to the pro.selyte Onkelo.s, 
nephew of Titus on his si.ster’s side. Acct.rding to 


thi.s, Onkelo.s called uj> tin* shade of his uncle, then 
that of the jirophct Halaam. and asked their counsel 
as to whi ther he should become a Jew. The former 
tidvisi'il against it. as the Jews had so many laws 
and ceremonies; the latter, with cliarju teristie spile- 
fulness. replied in the words i»f Scripture, “Thou 
slialt mu Si'ck their ]u‘ae<* nor their jimsperity ” 
(Heut. xxiii. 7 f A. V. b)). He tlu'ti <'<mjured up the 
foumier jT the Cburcb. who replii'd, “Seek their 
peace, seek not their harm; In* who assails them 
touches the ajiple of God’s eyt*.” Th(*se words in¬ 
duced him to beeonn* a Jew (Git. .*>(>/>, ,57^/). The 
foumier f»f the Church (according to the Jewish 
legejid) and tin- motherchun h in Jerusalem (accord¬ 
ing to the (’hristiaii version) were the im*an.s of 
Aquila’s becoming a Jew. 

The traces of the l(*gend concerning Flaviirs- 
Clemens, current aliki* among Jews and Christians, 
seem to have exerteil some intluenee upon this 
Onk(*lo.s-Aquila tradition; but Laganh* goes .so far 
as to (‘Xjdain Sinojie in Pontus as bi*ing Sinue.s.sa 
in Pontia.** where Dimitilla, the wife of Flavius 
Clemens, lived in exile. Irenaus, who wrote be¬ 
fore 177, states that Pontus was Aquila's home. It 
is very (piestionable whether the account of Acpiila 
in the Clenn*ntim‘ writings (“ R(‘cognitiones.” vii. 32, 
33)—an imperial prince who first embrac<*<i Judaism, 
and then, after all nmnner of vagaries, CJiristianity 
-—was men*ly a Chri.stian form of thcArjuila legend, 
although Lagarde suj>j>orts the assumption. The 
following ^lidrash tlcservcs notice: Aquila i.s said 
to have ask<*d R. Kliezer why, if circ umcision were 
so imjiortant, it had not been included in the Ten 
CommandmcFits (P<‘sik. R. xxiii. llG/> it mq.’. Tan., 
Lek Leka, end :ed. Vienna, 20//, reads (juiteerrom*ous- 
ly “ Agrippa ” in jilacc* of “ Aquila ”). a ciuesfion fro- 
cpiently eneountc*red in Christian polemic literature. 
That Acjiiila s conversion to Judaism was a gradual 
one appears from Hie question headdiesscal to Rabin 
Kliezer: “Is the whole reward of a pro.si*lyte to con¬ 
sist in receiving foinl and raiment?” (.sji* Dent. x. 
18). The latter angrily answered that what had been 
sutlieieiit for the jialriarch Jacol) (Gen. xxviii. 20) 
should l>e suirieient for Aipiila. AVhen Aquila put 
the same qiie.stion to Rahhi Joshua, the latter reas¬ 
sured him by expounding “food and raiment” as 
nieaning im-tapborieally “Torah ami tallit.” Had 
not Joshua be(‘n .so gentle, the :Midrash add.s, Aquila 
would have forsaken Judaism (Keel. R. to vii. 8; Gen. 

R. Ixx. ♦); K.\. R. xix. 4, abbreviat(*d). The purport 
of tliis leg«*ml i.s to show that at the time Aquila had 
not been tiriidy eonvineed. 

His work is le.ss familiar in Rabbinical Literature 
than bis iKTsoijality; for not more than a dozen 
(pioiations from his translation are mentioned. The 
following are interesting evidenee.s of 
His "Work, its general eliaracter. lie translates 
the name of Goil, by ko) 

“worthyand competent,”aIiaggadicetymology (see 
Gen. R. xlvi. 3; compare Hag. 12^/). The Hebrew 
word inn in Lev. xxiii. 40 he translates by iMup 
(“water”), thus .staairing a resemblance to the He¬ 
brew original, and at the same time .supporting the 
Halakah (Yer. .Sukkahiii. 53^/; for parallel pas.sjlgt‘8 
see Friedmann, p. 45; KrauH.s. p. 17)3). A iiaggadic 
interpretation, it st ems, is at the lM>tt4)m of his trans- 
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lationof nop'linEzck. xvi. lOliy NDp'pS, pl'lO^pSN. 
probably cornipti.Ml from or/asr/,[i/itr (j)byla(*t(*ru*s). 

Th(' Midrash (*.\ pounds I In* words nOp“l 
as inraniti*^ tin* bcavruly adormiu nis wbi< b lsnu.*l 
received from tin* an.L,u*ls at Mount Sinai, and \vhk*h 
wen* «b‘si<xn<*d as amulets {ov/oHrijfunr) a.irainst all 
evils(Pesik. R. x\\. lo4//, ed. Friodniann, who irives 
many |)arallel pas.sji^rcs) 

A^pdla’s tb('oloiry IK illustra((*d hy liis transla¬ 
tion of (Dan. viii. IJ) as ‘Mho inwanl s])int.*’ 

a.iiiceini; herewith partially with Polyehronius, wlio 
also takes the word f<»r the naimtof an anyi*! (Tlieo- 
<Ioretuson the j>ass;iye). Ihit that thissjurit meant 
Adam, as the Midrasli further interprets A(juila 
(den. R. xxi. 1; riirhtlv exj^lained by Jastrow, 
“ Dictionary.’’.V./-. is lii.i^hly imj>rohahle; the 

referemee is rather to .Miehaej or Metatron. wlio 
stands in (Jod's j)resen(*e (compare Tan., ed. Ruber, 
i. 17), like the later Hebrew D'JDn 

AVhether dr(*ek words tound in Talimul and Mid¬ 


rash. otl;cr than th(is(‘speeitieally stated to liavi* been 
introduced l)y Aouila, n'ally orii^inated with him, as 
Kr-iuss maintains, is more than doubtful. In Pales¬ 
tine tliere was little demand for a Greek Rihle, in 
Rahy Ionia absolutely noneat all. Therefore all Greek 
exi)ressions found in Jewish writings inu.st have 
<‘manate<l from popular usage and not from liter¬ 
ary .souree.s. See Fi-.wirs ('i.kmkns; ('i.kmkntink 
M lilTI.SttS; ONKKI.OS; Tauoum. 


lUiu.KK.rcvrnY: .\tarer. 



.{(i (*< 1 ., iii. ai, (itie li.'st ef litenUure jriven bv 
Schiiny niiiy ho siJiiphMiiont^*^! frcin Friedmamrs iMKik); P.d'e 
liUjriinlt*, Mitfht iluinjm, i. 3 <> 40 . 
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AQUILINO, RAFFAELE: Italian apo.statc 
who renounced his religion in 1045—eight years be¬ 
fore the i)uhlic burning of the Talmud in Rome 
(155J)—and who was one of those that denounced 
Helu'cw books, as Steinschneider deduces from a 
dedicatory pass*ige in A<]uilino’s ‘’Trattato Pio.” 
T he historian Joseph ha-Kohen, in his ‘“Emck ha- 
Raka” (transl. Wiener, jr 89), sjiys that th(*re Avere 
three of these apostates: Ananel di Foligno, Joseph 
Moro, jind Solomon Romano. Josej»h :Moro Avas 
called hilippo, and Solomon Romano took the name 
of Gi(»vanni Rattista Romano Eliano. It mav be con¬ 
jectured that Aquilino was identical Avith the most 
wick(‘d of the three. Ananel di Foligno. There 
has been ascribed to A^piilino a Avork''(referred to 
abovi*) entitled “Trattato Pio. md ,,i,ale .si eonten- 
gonn Gimjue Artieoli pertinenti alia Fcde Chilstiami, 
c(»ntro rilebniiea (Istinazione. estratti dalle Sucro- 
^mte Antiche Seritttire.^’ This was twice printed at 
I esjiro—in 1571 and in 1581. 

Atpiilino seems also to ImveAvritten a second anti- 
.lewish workM*alled “ Mjigen Davii)’’ (.MS. I'rbin. No. 
115S in the Vatican Library), Avhich some have sun- 
l>osed to be identical with the book of Aimelo Gab- 

lu (l.-i a Majrli. ii Oavul ct .Vbnihaiii.’’, P,.siir<> Ifi-’i 

• larcli 1«, 1 .-. 1 , ii„s i,„„k was jilaml in t!u> Index 
Ste>ns. hneid,.rd..n!>ts ll.e identity .,f thet wo Works! 


Hini.iooRArHY: Iwhr Lihrnnnn Prnhnntomm.ii. 11, Rome, 
i7s<i; Wolf, Uiiilutthmi ///b/vtyi. iii. ;»!»7: finltz. fjcsclt.drr 
Juden, iil.. i\, : A’ogel.stein and nu^er, Grsrh, 
dn'.Judi „ III jiimi. ii. 14t>; and e.<iH‘<*iany Siein.<«*hneider, 
Li tti nitura Antijudnirn in Liuyna Ittdiana, in VessiUo 
l.-<rni lilii‘ii^ IS'*!, pp, 'Sll et Kcy. 

G. J. 

AQUTN (calh'd ;dsi> Aquinas and Aquino), 
LOUIS-HENRI D*: Writer and translator of ilie 
.S'venteentli century: .^^^.nof Pmi.irpE D’AqriN. He 
wase<mvert<si to ('hristiauity at Aquino in the king- 
j domof Na]>le.s. II** left many Avorks relating to the 
I Hebrew language and lit(*nitur(*, among avIih Ii A\*ere 
! a tninslation into Latin c)f the commentary on the 
j Rook of Esther by R. Solomon ben Lsivac. with e.x- 
tnrets relating tln n tfi from tlie Talmud and Yalkiit 
(Pari.s, 102*2), and a I„itin trauslation of the first fmir 
cha])lers of J,evi beii Gerson’.s eommentarv on the 
Rook of Jol> (Paris. 102:3). 

Bibi.iogr.4I*iiy : St.*in>4-hii.*i.ler, Oit. Bmll. col. 738 

S. K. 


AQUIN, PHILIPPE D’: Hebnii.st: horn at C'ar- 
pentras about 1578: dh*d at Paris in 1650. Early in 
life he left liis native town and went to Aquino, 
Avhere lie he<*;inic coiiAerted to ChristianitA’ and 
changed his name Mord(*eai or Mardochee to Phi¬ 
lippe d Aquin. In 1010 lie went to Pari.s, and AA'as 
appointed Iiy Loui.s XIII. professor of llie IlebrcAv 
language. He is nu-ntioncil among the accusers 
ill the proeeeding.s f«>r** the crime of Judaism,” insti¬ 
tuted in 1017 a,g:nn.<t Coneini, Marquis d’Aiicre, and 
his Avife Li*«»noni Galigai, in Avhose housr*hold he 
had occupied som<*.suIx>rdinate position (Leon Kahn, 

* Les Juifs a Paris.’’ p. 40). TJie foIloAving is a list 
f>f his Avorks: (1) "Primigen.'e Voces, .seu Radices 
RrcA-es Lingua* Saneta* ” (Paris, 10*20). (2) “Pirke 
Almth. Seiit(*nti;e Ihihhinorum, Ilebraice cum Latina 
Versione ” (Pari.s, n;20); a Hcdirew-Italian edition, 
und(*r the title ‘•Sentenze: Parabole di Rabbini. 
fradott! dji Philippo Daqiiin,” appeared in the 
same year in Paris (.s*^ Steinschneider, ‘^Monats- 
sehrift, ’ Ixiii. 417), and Avas r(*printed in Pari.s in 
1629. (:3) “Diss«*rtatifm du Tabernacle et dii Camp 
d(*s Ismelites” (Pail>. 10*2:3; 2d ed., 16*24). (4) ‘^In- 
terpretatio Arboris (’ablralistic;!; ” (Paris. 1625). (5) 
“Rehinat ‘Olam (L'Examen du Monde)” of Ycdaiah 
Reilersi, Hebrew and French (Paris, 1629). (6) 

“Ma arik Im-Ma arcket, Dietionariiim Hebraiciim, 
nialdaieum, T:ilmudieo-Rabbinicum ” (Pari.s. 16*29). 
(7) “ Kina, Licrima* in Obiium Cardinalis de Berulli ” 
IfebrcAv and Litin (Paris. 16*29). (8) *‘nnD Vete- 
rum Rabliinoriiiii in cxi>om*ndo Pentaieiicho 3Iotli 
tredecim ” (Pari.s, 1020). 


BlRLiOGRAPiiv : Zun7, Z. 
fi<*hrie!<ler, <\iL 
Handliwh, Xo. LSI. 


G, p. 44S ; Ix'-on Kahn, q.x abOVP : .*5tein- 
wl. <33; Idem, liihliiiyrajihijtfhcif 




S. K. 


AHUiistAS, THOMAS: Most eminent of the 
1 hn.stiaii tbeologHid philosophers of the Middle 
Ages; born 12*27at Aquino, kingdom of Naples; ditnl 
Ui4. Like his t«ielier Alliertus :)fagnus, Thomas 
made philosophy his favorite study, and sought to 
harmonize il with religion. “ All knowledge of prin- 
.iplfs natunilly by us." he said, “comes 

from God. siiKv G,h 1 is ll.e autlior of our nature. 

iv)s.st‘ss(*s these principles in 
itsi'lf; therefore all that oontradiets them is in 
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contradiction to tin* divine wisdom and c*an not pro- 
cc(‘d from God'’ (“C'ontra Gentiles,” i. 7). 

Altlwui^h, as a Dominican friar, Aquinas was not 
animated In* kindly feelings toward the Jews (see 
Gnttmann, ** Das VerhiiltnissdesTliomas von Acpiino 
ziim Judenthnm und zur Jiidiscljcn JJteratiir,” pp. 
8 ti : Gey rand, “ L*Antisemiiisme et JSt. Thomas 
<rA(luin.” jq). 40 ft sffj.), he did not disdain to draw 
upon J(*wisli pliihvsophical sources. His inain work. 
“Summa TJieologia'." 1x4 1 'ays a profound knowledge 
not only of the writings o\' A vicebron (Ibn Gabirol), 
wliose' name he menti<»ns, but of all Jewish philo- 
sojOiieal works then existing. His theodicy is mod¬ 
eled after that of the J(‘wish ]>hilosophers, and his 
arguments can easily be referred to Jewish sourc(‘s. 
Tims he gives live j)roofs of the existence of (Jod. 
three of which are directly taken from Jewish j>hi- 
losojdicrs. Th(* lirst runs as follows: “It is clear 
that then* an* in this world things which are moved. 
Now, every object which is moved receiv(‘S that 
movement from another. If the motor is itself 
moved, there must be another motor 

Proofs moving it, and after that 3 ct another. 

of God’s and .so on. But it is impos.sible to go 
Existence, on indefinitel\*, for then there would be 
no first mr)tor at all, and consequcntlv 
no movement” (“Contra Gentiles,” ii. 88). This 
proof is evidently taken from !Maimonides, whose 
sevente(*nth proposition reads: “All that which is 
moved has ncces.sarily a motor ” (*‘ Moreh.” ii. 1C). 

Second i)r()of: “We discern in all seirsible things 
a certain chain of efiicient causes. We find, how¬ 
ever, nothing which is its own efiicient cause, for 
tliat cause would then be anterior to ii.s(4f. On the 
other sid(‘, it is impossible to ascend from cause to 
cau.se indefinitely' in the seri('s of efiicient causes. 

. . . There must therefore exi.st one self-sufiicient, 
efiicient cause, and that is Goil ” (“Contra Gent.” i. 
22). To this])roof two Jewish sourcesseem to have 
contributed: Bahya’s “Dutie.sof tlie Heart” (chap¬ 
ter on “Unity.” 5) and ^laimonides’ “Moreh”(Gth 
projiosition, “3Ioreh,” ii. 16). 

The third proof runs: “We find in nature things 
which may be and may not be, since there are some 
Avho are born and others who die; they consequently 
can c.xist or not exist. But it isimpos-siblethat .such 
things should live forever, for there is nothing which 
may be as well as not be at one time. Thus if all 
beings need not have existed, then* inu.st have been 
a time in which nothing existed. But, in that case, 1 
nothing would exist now; for that which does not 
exist can not receive life but from one who e.xists: 

. . . there must therefore be in jiature a iK'ce.s.sarilv 
existtait ])eing. T hi.s proof is based on Avicenna’s 
doctrine of a nece.ssary and j>o.s.sil}le b(*ing, and is 
e.\i)ounded by Maimonid(‘s, from wiiom it is jiroba- 
bly taken (see “Moreh,” ii. 19), 

In order to demon.strate GexPs creative power, 
Thomas says: “ If a being iairlieij)ates, to a cerbiiii 
degree, in an ‘accident,’ this accidental property 
must have been communicated to it by a can.se wln’ch 
po.s.«;e.s.ses it es.seiitially. Thus iron becomes incan¬ 
descent by the action of fire. Now, God is His o.wn 
power which siilrsists by it.sclf. The being which 
Rub.sists ])y it.sclf is neces.siirily one” (“Summa 
Thcol.” i. 44, art. 1). The idea is cxj)ounded more 


clearly by Baliya in bis “Dnlie.s of (lie Heart.” 
He says: “It is evident that all which exists in a 
thing as an aeeidrnt must be ret’cived by (he thing 
wliieli has the aeeidi'utal proj)erty only from one 
which alr(‘ady pos.ses.ses it essentially, just as we see 
that the h{*at of the boiling wat»*r is communicated 
to it by the tin*, of wbieli this beat is an essential. 

I . . . And in the same way we may prove the unity 
of God. Sinn* the unity which (ueurs in every 
creature is iu‘cid(*ntal (not essential), as we have de¬ 
monstrated, it must be denv(*d from the e.ssr‘nee of 
the efiicient cause of all creatures” (**Duties of the 
Heart,” on “Unity,” 9). 

Thomas pronounces himself energeticalU' against 
the hy]>othe.sis of the et(*rnit\' of the world. But as 
this theorv is atlribute<l to AristiUle, he .seeks to 
demonstrate that the latter did not (‘xpre.ss hiiu-self 
categorically* on this subject. “The argument,” 
.said he, “which Aristotle jire.scnts to support this 
thesis is not properly eallnl a demoii.stration, but is 
only* a rejdy to the theories of those ancients who 
supposed that this world had a beginning and who 
gave only impossible proofs. Tliere arc three rea- 
.sons for believing that Aristotle himself attached 
only* a relative value to this reasoning. . . ."(“Sum¬ 
ma Theologi.T,” i. 45, art. 1). In this Thomas copies 
word for word ]\Iaimoindes’ “Moreh,” where those 
rea.sons are given (i. 2, 15). 

Thomas, as a Christian, thinks it necc.ssary to 
admit certain attributes which Maimonidesand other 
Jewish peripaU'tics reject; hut in all his rca.soning 
on this .subject the potent infiuence of Jewish theo¬ 
logical philo.sophy' predominates. His tlieories on 
Providenc(*, God's omniseienee, and (he angels can 
he referred to Maimonides, and even lii.s so-calk*d 
original princijile of individuation can easily be 
found in Jewi.sh theological philosophy’.- 

Aquinas’ doctrines, hccan.se of tlieir close rela- 
tion.ship with those of Jewish philosophy, found 
great favor among Jews. Judah Boinano (Ixirn 1286) 
translated A<iuinas’ ideas from I^itin into Hebrew 
under the title “2Ma’amar ha-Mamsehalim,” together 
with other small treatises cxtnicted from the “Contra 
Gentiles” (“Neged ha-Umot”). Eli Hohillo (1470) 
translated, without Hebrew title, the “Quajstiones 
Di.spuhiUe,” “Qna*stio de Anima,” liis “De Animie 
Faenltatihus,” under the title “Ma’amar he-Kohot 
lia-Ncfesh,” (edited by* Jellinek); his “ De UniversaU- 
hns” as “Be-Inyan lia-Kolel”; “Sliaalot Ma’amar 
heNimza we-hiMehut.” Ahndiam Nehemiah b. 
Joseph (1490) translated Thomas’“Commentarii in 
3Ieta])hysieam.” According to ^Mo.ses Abno.snino, 
Isaac Ahravanel desircfl to tran.slate the “Quivstio 
de Spiritnalihus .Creaturis.” Ahravanel indeed 
.seems to havelieen wi ll aixpiainted with the philos¬ 
ophy of Thomas Aipiinas, whom he mentions in liis 
work “Mifalot Elohim” (vi. 8). The physician 
Jacob Zahalen (d. 1698) translated some extracts 
from the “ Summa Theologi.-e Contra Gentiles.” 


uiiji.imiKAi Ml . ..wititiciiiti. t (fHi-'cf i nomwi P. 

Aquuiit zum Juiti'nthuin und zur JUdisrhen TJterat.ur 
bpttiraren. ; Jellinok’, Ttuuua)* vou Auuino in dcr JO* 
d^vfu u Litfraiu}\ L.*ii>sic, Jounlain, Phihm>phie 
dc Sand fhown^H fr.bpoH. Paris. 18.1K; StHnsehneider, 
R‘Tlin, isiW; Wi nu'U Das Lcbctl 
Jh'diuen Ihnuuisi Michelln. Phihtsttuh. Jahrh. drr 

iHiil. im. :{s7 um : IMG, np. 12-25: Sieir- 
frifd, i hnmnM r. Atiniuonh Au.dt at'r dm A. T.. in Hiliren. 
fcM's Zfitsi Urift, 1«M; Mt-rx. fn tla* InuxHluithm to 
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I!ausl«u‘h./)<> Stf Vitnu (Jr.-t Th*nnnA 

V. 2 fi Milinmniihs, in Tin oL Qimrtni'trhrift, Ixx.xi. 

.Vi:{. llrsl flirn* Iwwiks <if ih»* Suinnnt \v«-n' translated int(» 

HeJ»n*\v by Ilislaip JnsejdJ (. janlini, Rniiie, ItsiT. 

T. I. Bk. 

AR, or AR MOAB : Omirs as follows in the 
OM Tcsiamcni: Niiiii. .\.\i. 15, ‘2S: IKmiI. ii. 9, 18, 
‘29; Is;i. XV. I. It is generally M(*iitiri(*(l with the 
Ih-hrew “‘/V*’ (eit v), so that ‘*Ar Moah ” would he 
“city of Moal),*’a supjxtscd ancient capital of tlie 
Mnahites. J5ui (‘vrn if ihis inu rpretalion he adinis- 
sihlc in c<*rtain of the pass;iir< s cited above, it would 
not he very apjiropriate in Dcut. ii. 9. which r(‘{ids: 
“Distress not the .Moabites, fori will not irive th(*e 
of their lainl f<»ra possession, hecaus(* I hav(* i^iven 
Ar l«) t he children of I.,ot for .a possession ■*: orairain, 
verse IS. “'riiou art to ]»ass (»ver throuLrh Ar. tin* 
coast (or the hi.rder) «>f .AIf)ah”; (»r. tinallv, verst* 
*29: “ rile chihlren of Ksiii which dwell in Seir. and 



Ruins of Ar Moab. 


L”vr.rs. “ V.-ya^t il*Eji>l<'r*Uon i la Mer Morte.”) 

the Moabites which dwell in Ar.” It is ohviousthat 
“Ar” here must stand either for the lainl of Moab, 
or for the princijial jiart of it; if, therefore, ‘‘Ar” 
W(*re a city, it must here lx* used as representing 
the country It would be simpler, however, to re- 
pinl Ar as theaetual name of a country, and this 
is^appropriate also in Isa. xv. 1, 2; Xum. xxi. 15, 28. 
Note als(Uluit the Septua.irint translates Isji. xv. 1. 

“ Tj It is perhaps from this country that | 


the capital of Moab(Rablmt Moab) denves the name 
of Areopolis (“ Onoma.stica Sacni,” edited by I^- 
garde, p. 277). 

Ribi.ioor.iimiy: Rulil, Gnmrnphic il*rAUfn PaUistina. pp. 

270. 

J. JR. F. Bl. 

ARABAH: The Ih brew word AraT>ah de- 

j notes desert. stepiK*. With the article, it refers esj^e- 
' cially to that extemsive depre.ssion the center of wliich 
is marked by the Dead Sea. In some passjiges it is 
applied to tlie .southern portion of thi.s depression, 
namel,^ , that betwet n tlie Ih‘a«l S<‘a and the Gulf of 
.Vkahali (Deut. i. I, ii. S); in others to the northern 
jiart (Dent. iii. 17: Josh. .\i. 2, 10; II Sam. iv. 7; 
II Kings XXV. 4; E/.ek. .\lvii. S); again, to the district 
east of tlie Jordan (Josli. xii. 1. 3), and also to the 
west (II Sam. ii. 29). The breadth varies from 3 to 14 
miles. The whole formation of this dejiression is one 
of ihe remarkable plienomena of the earth’s surface. 
.\t the nortlu rn end, north of the Sta of Galilee, the 
ground rises 599 feet above S4*a-Ievel, then falls, with¬ 
in a distance of 118 mile.s. to 2^900 feet below it (the 
greatest depth of th/* Dead St*alM*d); tlien rises south 
of that Sea to an altitude of 890 fi*et, and falls away 
gradually to the Gulf of Akahah. On both hanks 
of the Jordan and in the neighborhood of springs 
(as, for instance, near Jericho) the AralKih is covered 
with a luxuriant y(‘getation, otherwise it con.slsts of 
blinding white desert without a leaf. South of the 
Dead Sea. the Arabah is cover<*il with sjind, gnivel, 
and boulders, and is trayers<*«l by ridges of .sand¬ 
hills. The intense heat c<mimon to the whole de- 
pn-ssion, and which giv(‘S to the V(*getation its trop¬ 
ical character, reaches in tliis st'Ction a degree tliat 
makes .sojourn almost impossible. The old name 
El-Arabah is still applied to tlie southern portion 
between the Gulf of Akabah and the waterslicd south 
of the Dead Sea; the northern portion is now called 
El-Ghor. 

Bibliograpiiv: G. a. Smith, Hiyfitritnl the Holy 

iMHih pp* 7ta-7S4; Buhl, Gctjgmphie der Altai PalUsthuu 
jiussim. 

F. Bu. 

ARABAH. StH? BetH'Ar.\b.\h. 

ARAB ARCH, THE, See Alab.vrch. 

ARABIA: Peninsula lying between the main¬ 
lands of Africti and Asia. It is sepanited from Africa 
on the south b^'the Red Seaand on the north by the 
Sinaitic peninsula and the strip of land which in 
modern times has been cut through for the Suez 
canal. On the south and southeast its shores are' 
wa.shed by the Indian Ocejin, which has been con¬ 
stantly receding ami allowing more of the land to 
emerge. On the e«ist it is separjiteil from Persia by 
the Persian Gulf, and on the north is bounded by the 
oyrian desert, which is ])ut a continuation of the great 
de.sert lying in the heart of Arabia itself. This 
desert is relieved by a numlH^r of ojlsos, on wdiich 
grow palms and tamarisks in abundance. provi<ling 
fo<Kl a?id shade for tlie Ih'douins. Arabia has no 
I rivers, but is artificially irrigated. The land outside 
the desert is very fertile, espt»cially on the Avestem 
side; It is known on this account as Arabia Felix. 
Arabia has an average width of 000 miles and a 
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lengtli of ab(nit 1.2<K). fn>in the country is 

possible by tlie two land rounds totlici'ast and west; 
the eastern road leads into Ribyhiiiia and tlienee 
northward into Syria, the wi*st< rn into Ep:ypt and 
thence southward, or directly north along the coast 
I>lain, which at sonic plac*es funiishes an entrance 
into the interior of Palestine. 

——Biblical Data: Arabia is nnaitionetl in the 
Bible in the following pas<;igi*s : Ezek. xxvii. 21; 
Jer. XXV. 24//; Isa. xiii. 20. xxi. 12; Jer. iii. 2; Neh. 
ii. 10. iv. 1. vi. 1; II Chron. ix. 14, xvii. 11, xxi. 
It), x.xii. 1, .x.wi. j. To these* inighl be .added the 
doubtful jiassages: .Ter. 1. 27; I Khig.s x. lo; Ez(‘k. 

XXX. a; .ler. xxv. *AP>. An exainina- 
In Biblical lion of ihesi*. howi‘ver. jiroves that 
Passages, the lenns “Aralna*’ and " Arabians *’ 
are iisetl in a nuniber of senses. (I) 
In .Jer. iii. 2 (“ In the ways hast thou siit for tlnan, as 
the Arabian in the wilderness “) and in I.s;i. .xiii. 20 
(“Neither shall the Arabian ju'ieh his tent there**) 
ref«*reu<*c* i.*? t<» the- Be¬ 

douin wiio looks for oppt»riuniiies to plunder, or 
stoj)s here and tln re to c*at the fat of the hind. 
In neither ease is this “Arabian.” strictly speaking, 
an inhabitant of Arabia. The passiige in Isaiah pre- 
snpj)oses freiiuent incursions into Babylonia of the 
tent-dwelling Bedouins refemsl to in the Assyrian 
inscriptions. Soinetinie.s, however, the Bedouins 
tniveliHl in coini)anies large <*n«»iigh to do serious in¬ 
jury. To such is reference made in II Chron. xvii. 
11, of whom Jehoshaphat exacts tribute,which they 
pay in rams and goals—tin* gold and silver of a 
nomadic pef»|)le. The home of these marauding 
bands is vaguely in»li('at<*<l by tlie jilirase, **wlnch 
were near tlie Et'hioiu'.ans” (II Cliron. 
Coiiflicts XXI, 111). They appear again in Jeho- 
with mm's reign, wlien, owing to the weak- 
Axabs. nes.s of tiie kingdom, they are able to 
make an incursion and, after plunder- 
mg the land, es<.*apo with their Ixxitv- In Uzziuh's 
reign they make a similar attempt, l)ut with no suc¬ 
cess (II Chron. xxvi. 7). It w..uM si em that these 
attacks were directed from the west, becau.se the 
Arabians are naim.'d with the PIiilistine.s. 

(2) In the strict sense of the wool, Arabia is men¬ 
tioned in .Jer. xxv. 24/f; but ilie addition, “AH the 
kings of mingled multitude ” (“ Ereb ”), to the phrase, 
“all tin* kings of Anibia,” apjK*ars to be a ditto- 
graphy. From Anibia, gold and silver were sent to 
Solomon ( II (dinm. ix. 4). and. in accordance wiili this 
passiigc, ill its parallel (I Kings .\. 5) **Ereb ” must be 
changed to “ Anib.” A similar change, suggested by 
Cornill. following Aipiila, Syminaehus, and the Pesh- 
itta, inu.st he made in Ezek. x\x. .5 (Smend, on the pas- 
Siige). where Arabia is iiieiifioiuil in connection with 
Lud, Put, and Egypt. The cla.ssie passage is Ezek. 
x.wii. 21. where Arabia is n*ferre<i to as one of the 
eontrilmtors to the wealth tif Tyre. As in the other 
citations, “Arabia” lure nu-iins only the iiortlieni 
part. It contributed laml).s, rjims. and goats; other 
districts Id Arabia si*nt tlnir share. 
Trade with. Kedar, Sheba.and Ed(*n sending lamb.s, 
Arabia. •‘^piecs. gohl,ami pn*eious stones. There 

is evidence tliat after and perhaps 
even during the Exile, Arabians made their fixeil 
abode in Palestine. At the ixbuilding of the walls 


they gave Xehemiah much annoyance (Xeh. iv.), 
l>articularly Gesliem. the Anibian (Neh. ii. 1, 19). 
Jer. 1. 2i is a doubtful j)as.s;igt‘, but it can hardly 
refer tt) the Arabians. One other might be men¬ 
tioned. In tile Elijah story (I Kings xvii. 4), niveiis 
(“•oivbinr) bring foo{i to the prophet. The Talmud 
(Hul. 5//) rejiorts an int( n‘sting discussion, whi*rein 
it is suggi sted that “‘orebini” might he the name 
of men (Judges vii. 2.*)), or i>erhaps men of a certain 
locality, this of course implying the reading “Ara¬ 
bians. ’ And despit(‘ the fact that all the ancient 
vci*sions rea<l “ ravens,” t h(* reading “Arabians” or 
“Bedouins” is still a possibility. The iiiding-plaee 
of Elijah lay <lir('elly in the path of the bamis wlio, 
in the period of drought, would have reason to 
remain near a brook (I Kings x. vii. 0). 

(2) In I:il<‘r times “.\rabian” signilies the more 
re.strieted Xabataan. II 3Iaec. v, 8 mentions Aretas, 
prince of the Arabian.s, who is known from other 
sources to Jiave bet'll a XaliaUean. The same restrie- 

ti<»M iipi>li«-.-i to the >se\v Testiiinent (Ga.1. i. 17 ie l>.5- 

II Cor. xi. 32). 

The Ar.*il>ians arc; mentioned also on the Ass3'rian 
in.seriptioiis with the same ambiguity (Bedouins or 
Anibians) as in the Hebrew sources, 
Arabs in being variou.sl}' given as ‘‘Aribu,” 
Assyrian “Arubii,” “Arabi,” or even “Arbi.” 

In- They are first found in the days of 
scriptions. Shalmaneser II. lu a battle fought 
in 854 at Karkar, Giiidibi the Arabian, 
with his 1.000 camels, took part. Tiglath-pileser 
III. makes an invasion into Arabia, and among 
others who pay homage and tribute are found the 
lAvo <]ueens, Zabibe and Samsi. In Seniiaelierib’s 
reign the “tent-dwelling” Arabs liave moved north¬ 
ward and, ill eonjunelion with Hie Aranii and the 
Kaldi, make trouble for the king. His son and suc¬ 
cessor, Esiirliaddon, defeats them at Bazu. They 
are by no mt'ans destroyed, liowever, for they are 
still buind in tlieeinjiire in the reign of Asurbanipal. 

The constant migration of tlie hordes from central 
Arabia into Ihibylonia, ami thence along the Eu- 
phnitcs into Palestine, has been going on at all times, 
as apj)i*ars from the Bible and the inscriptions. The 
epi.soile of Abraham’s journey is but one stage. 
From Ambia the wanderers poured into Babylonia 
ami setih'd tliere. Pressure from Anihia (iispersed 
them ami tliey wandered north. On the west the 
Anibs eiit<'red i:gypt and went south into Yemen and 
Ab\ssiiiia. It is quite proliable that Semitic cus- 
t<»ms, mythology, and natimial traits were carried in 
successive stages from central Arabia to tlic other 
parts where Semites were found. Ilom- 
Arabiaas mel,-von Kremer, ami Giiidi a.s.sume 
Home that Mesopotamia Avas the original 
of lioine of the Semite; hut, as has been 

Semites, pointed out by Dc* Gbjc*. agriculturists 
and iidiabitants <>{ mountains never 
become nomads. The reverse is often true. Sayce, 
Spreiiger} and Schrader favor Arabia. Schrader 
pomtsout that on mythological, historical, gcogmph- 
hal, and linguistic grounds Arabia must be the 
starlmg-point of Semitic culture. XMdeke suggests 
Africa as the original liome of the Semites—a view 
adopie,! by Brinton, Jastrow. and Barton; but this 
111 nowise eoiirtiets with Arabia as tin* Semitic center 
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in Asia (sl*c Skmitks, and Barton, Semitic Origins,’’ 
ch. i., Xcw York, 1901). 

•r. 4K. G. B. L. 


-Settlement of the Jews: In the liistory of tJie 

Jews of Arabia three (‘poelis may be noticed: (1) 
I'he pre Islamic pj-riod; (2) .Mohammed’s lifetime; 
and (It) the j)eri«Kl fnmi ?»Io.iiammed s death to the ex¬ 
pulsion of J<*ws from the peninsula. 

Pre-Islamic Period: Nothimr certain is known as 
to th(‘ liin(‘ of flrwish immigration into Anibia; 
but from various j)assages in the Mishnah (Shab. vi. 
0; Ohalol .wiii. 10) may b»‘ interred the existence of 
Jewish .settlements in northeni Arabia (Hijaz)shorriv 
after the destruction of th(> Second Temple. Tliere 
!s no dou)>t that whatever civilization existed in 
these parts in the tirst six centuries of t]»e i>resent 
('ra was toslercd by the Jew.s, Thev evi<Ientlv 
brought .some knowi<‘dge of the Bible. th(‘ Talmud, 
ami the juayer-book Avith thmn; but it do(‘.s not ap- 
jAear that r(\gular St u<ly ha<l found a home among 

tlieni, nor <li<l flicy produce an.v rabbinic aiitliority 
t liose So eonsitlt“r<Ml Ijy IMoliaiiiincMian au¬ 
thors. Yet this suflietMl to give them a much higher 
moral .standing than that of their Arab neighbors. 

I he JeAvs not only tillerl the .soil and reared palm- 
grove.s, but Aven* also skilled armorers and jcAveler.s. 
Outwardly they hardly dilfered from the Arabs. 
Avhose customs th(‘y adopted, not only in the matter 
of tribal life, but also in other respect.s. From ex- 
ten.sive li.st.sof names it is seen tliat* typically Jewish 
or Bil)lical names w('re in the minoritv. Even the 
mimes of the tribes arc purely Arab'ic, and olTer 
liardly any clue to their origin. 

Although the settlement of the Jews did not ex¬ 
tend further south than the town of Medina, the 


spn'ad of their religion Avas not eon- 
Early tbied to that distriet. TIic aceounts 
Accounts, of this are rather fantastic and in¬ 
clude the folloAving: When Abu Ka- 
Hb the last of the Tob)>a king.s of Yemen, besieged 
lathrib (the ancient name of Medina), lie Avas per¬ 
suaded by tAvo rabbis (to Avbom later sources give 
the names of Ka'ab and Asad) not only to raise the 
sieg<‘, but a!.s(» to adopt the JeAvish creed. Takinn- 
the two rabbis with him. he converted hi.s army anil 
suhsecpienily hi.s iieople; but it Avasnot till the time 
of Hu Xuwas (sixth century) that Judaism was 
more widely .spread in Yemen. 

Jewish e()loni(‘.s were probaldy to be found in .the 
whole northAvestiTii coast-line; but only a fcAV are 
known in history. Tliese Avere at Taiina, Fadak 
Kbaibar M adi al-ICura. and in the immediate vi¬ 
cinity of Medina. It was in the last-named place 
tliat JeAvs liv(‘d in large numbers, forming throe 
tribes. v,z the powerful Banu Kainuka,'in the 
north of th(‘ town, wl,ere tliey po.ssessed a market 
named alter them; the Banu al-Xadhir, Avho Avere 
their neighbors, and the Banu Kuraiza, avIio occu¬ 
pied the e.astein suburbs. The last Hvo'tnbe.s 

<*j;tnn<*d th<*irde.seent from tlie family 

of Aaron and thon-f..re wyled thorn. 
Jews. M‘hes Al-Kabinan (the two Priests) 

* besides building villages, all three 

trihes constructed a number of forts, which alTord..d 
th« m protection during the nuiiKTous feuds of the 


Arab tribe.s. Tlirougli n*eent disc-overies <»f in.Sf:rii>> 
tions the names of several ‘•kings” of trilies have 
been unearthed, and GlastT has arranged themcliron- 
oh^gieally in the following order: falmay. Ilanaus 
(Al-Aus), Talmay, EaAvdan, Talmay, 

Such was the po.sition of the Je'ws in Xorih Ara¬ 
bia, wben, about the year 309, tAvo Arab lril>c*.s, the 
Banu al-Khazraj and Al-Aii.s, iiioving iiorthwanl 
Avith the stream of immigrants from the s^Mithern 
shores, found habitations in the environs of Medina, 
fake the Jcw.s, the intriidiTs built a number of ca.s- 
tles for tliem.se.lv(».s and sought in insure their own 
.s:ifety by making allies of the former. P«*accful 
times had, however, gone forever. Tlie Arab histo¬ 
rians—the sole .source regarding these events— c*on- 
sider the acts of violence commitleii by one of the 
JeAvi.sh tribes to he tlie c.ause of the outbreak of 
hostilities; but this is only natural. FoiloAving their 
report it is learned that jiart of the Banu al-Khaznij 
had .settled in Syria under the sovereignty of the 
Ghas.cinide prince Abu Jiibaila. Malik, cliicf of 

tlie Medinmn Khaxnijitef?, in-.-.iked his aicl the 

JcAvi.sli opprc.s.sors. Glad of the oiiportunity, he 
marched Avith an army toAvard ^letlina, xvliereiipon 
the Jews retire<l to their castles. Pretending to ! 3 e 
engaged in an exjAcdit ion against Yemen, he assured 
them of his p(‘aceful intentions, and invited them to 
a banquet in his camp. Tho.se who availed them¬ 
selves of the invitation Avere a.s.sassinated, and the 
murderers S(*ized tli(‘ir Aviyes and children. The 
fate of the unhappy victims avus bewailed in elegies 
by the JcAve.ss Sarah and by another poet, Avhose 
name is not known. 


I lie oiiiy revenge taken by the Jews Avas to man¬ 
ufacture an uncouth etligy of the traitor, wliich they 
are said to have jilaced in their synagogue—a most 
unlikely place—Avhere they showered bIoAv.s and 
curses on it. This, if true, Avould enable one to 
form .some idea of their intellectual status, and Avould 
seem to sIioav tfiat, in spite of their religious aucaa's. 
they .shared their neighbors’ belief in imi«-ic That 
AralKS regarded such jmnishment as elTective can 
be proved by occurrence.s Avhich took place even in 
Islamic times; but compare IIama.v i.n Baijb. Lit 
A fter this event, which considerably weakened the 
poAver of the Jewish tribe.s, notlnng is heard of their 
alfairs for about a century, e.vcept tliat they took 
part m the quarrels of the tAvo ,Anib clans Avith 
Ayhom they intermarried, and that they foughfocca- 
sionally on both sides. 

In the middle of tlie sixth ccntttrv tlicrc (iourishd 
the Jew Hainan al 1). Ati.ya, wI,o lived in liis ftistic 
Al-Ablalj in Taiina. eight davs’ joiir- 
Samau al ney nortli of Medina. “ Jlore faithful 
D. Adiya. than Al.Saniau’al ” l)eeame a prover¬ 
bial Siiying. Tile following is the 
oireninstanee wliielj gave rise to it; AVlien the fa- 
inous poet Iinr al-ICais fled from the King AI-Mun- 
dlnr of Him. l,e conti.led his .laughter and“l.is tn-a,.;- 

hw,cg.al Al-AhlaV-, and having captured a .son .,f 
■ am.\u al, tlireatened to kill him unless his fallier 
gave up the tre.a.snres of his friend. Tliis Samaual 
refused to do, jdlowing his son to be slaiightere.1 

nm“inei‘T ‘‘r’* Sa'n«<i’al aiufde.! t.i 

the incident m verse, thus securing for himself a 
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’ place among tlic ancient Arab poe.ts. Of other Jew- 
ish contcinporanoons poets the best known is Ai. 
lb\ni inx Anr AL-IIrKAiK, wlio eompeted in poetic 
improvisjition witli anotlier prominent Arab min¬ 
strel. 

Mohammed’s Lifetime: Tlie second jxa'iod in tin* 
liistorv of the Jews in Arabia, viz., the rise of 
Islam and its etTect on their fate, may now be con¬ 
sidered. AVIien tlio news spread that a Meccan 
]>n)plift laid arisen wlio endeavor(‘d to n*place j>a- 
ganism by a monotlieistic belief, the cureo.sity of 
the Jews was naturally aroused. Thi'ir own prJit- 
ical prestige* had by that time declined to such an 
c.xtent that tiiey were daily (‘xposej to acts of vio¬ 
lence from their pagan ne'ighbors. Th<*y looked 
forward to the* advent of a ^Messiah; an<l ]\Io.slem 
historians, chronicling tlu^se ho]X‘S, ])oint vaguely to 
MeJiammed. About thi.s time, ambassadors from 
]Mecca arriv(*d in order to learn the ^^ledinian Jews’ 
opinion of the new jwophet. The report which 
they are supposed to have brought thn>ws very 
little light on thi.s subject. On tin* other hand, the 
curio.sity of the Jews was .so great that they could 
not rest, but .s(*nt one of their chiefs fo ^Slecca to as¬ 
certain what th(‘y had to hope for or toTear. Mo¬ 
hammed was plied, directly or through an inter¬ 
mediary, with que.stions; but with no .satisfactory 
result.s. Probably, as long as ho lived in Mecca, the 
J(*ws thought but little of the whole movement; in¬ 
deed. there was little prospect of Islam ever assum¬ 
ing large projiortions in ■Medina. 

Xotwiihstainling all that is related about Moham¬ 
med’s having used the .Medinian J(‘ws as a .source of 
information, their share in the actual building-up of 
Islam was but small. Wlien 3Iohammed came to 
live among them, the es.siaitial portions of the faith 
had already been created. Such learning as he owed 
to Jews he had acquired a't a much earlier period, 
probably in Syria. It was only natural, however, j 
that Mohammed should be an.xious to win the Jews 
over; but, being afraid of their intellectual superior¬ 
ity. he wished to accomplish this by intimidation 
rather than by persuasion. His first .stej) was to ad¬ 
vise the Medinians, who invited him to take up ids 
al)ode Avith them, and di.ssolve their alliances with the 
JeAv.s. The .seemingly friendly attitude toward the 
Jew.s, that heat first a.ssumed, and to which he gave 
expre.ssion in the treaty that he concluded Avith the 
Medinians, Avas but a stratagem. As .soon as he per¬ 
ceived that they did not feel inciin(*tl to make ad¬ 
vances, he covered them Avith abu.'^e; this can be 
.se(‘n in the Medinian jiortionsof the Koran. Observ¬ 
ing that they remained obstinate, he 
Mohammed jiroeeeded to crush tliem as .soon as 
Crushes his ])olitieal jioAver had become .strong 
the Jews, enough to enable him to do .so Avith 
impunity. He commenced bv e.\pel- 
ling the Banu Kainnka. avIio retired to Adraat in 
the north. Suhse(jU(*nt]y he ordered the ass;i.<;f;ina¬ 
tion of the poet, Ka'ab b. al-Ashnif, chief of the 
Banu al-Xadhir, Avho, by bis verses, had rneited the 
-"Meccans to revenge the ’defeat they had sufTer<‘d at 
Badr. In the following year, to retrieve the disjis- 
terof the Mo-=lnni arms at Uhud, the Avhole tribe 
Al-Nadhir Avas c.xpelled. Their eximlsion formed 
the burden of an elegy by the Jc'Avish jxH't Al-Sam- 
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mak. Finally, the Bami Kuraiza Avere besieged, 
and oil tlieir .surrender Avere put to death by Mo- 
Iiammed. They numbered upAvard of scAcn hun¬ 
dred, and ineludi'd the ehi(*fs Ka’ab b. A.sad and 
Hukaik; their women and ebildren Averc distributed 
among the ^losleins. 

^Moliammedan authors have inueb to .s;iy about 
the JeAvisb aj>ostate, Abd Allali ben Salam. avIio is 
suppo.s(*d to iiave become a folloAver of the prophet 
.soon after the entry of tlie latter into Medina; but 
from imu-e reliable sources it is. gathered that the 
apo.slasy did not take place till shortly before Mo- 
bammed s death. Only a little of Avbat ^lohammed 
learned from tliis man appears in the Koran; but 
mucli more is gixa n in the “Haditb,” the traditional 
supjdement to tins book. 

La.'^tly came the turn of the Jcavs of Kliaibar to 
be attacked. AftiT an unsucee.ssful fight tlic}^, as 
Avell as tho.se of Fadak. Taiiiia. and AVadi-al-Kura, 
surrendered. Being more skilled agiiculturi.st.s tlian 
the Arabs. Mohamm<*d permitted them to .stay on 
the coiniition tliat tiny hand oA*er one-half of their 
harvests to the Moslem authorities. But they lived 
in dread of ultimate expulsion; and this .state lasted 
till Mohammed’s death. His sncces.sor, Abu Bakr, 
also found it Avell to continue the same policy, from 
AvIiH'h the Moslem commonwealth derived con.sider- 
able benefit. Omar, however, fearing that the dan- 
g(*r Islam might undiTgo through continual contact 
Avith Jcavs Avould he greater than their material use- 
fiiln(‘s.s, drove tlnun out of the country, and they 
left for Syria. For tlie hi.story of the Jews in 
Arabia after Mohamm(‘d see Adkn, San‘.\.\, Axemen. 

Bihi-Iogr.apha': Kssal siir Vllisttnrc ilcs J}iif8 de 

in l{n\ FA. Jiiivo*, vii. 1»)7 ct m/.; ilh x. 10 tt hcq.; 
idem, JSew liemarchoi info the (''ompoxitiou and KTracifU 
of the kM/vm. Ix)n(lon, 1902; Wellliau.sen, Jvden und Cht'is- 
ten in Arahien, in Shizzen nnd Vorarlteitcn, Hi, UK" cf seo 
(cjnnpure Nol(l(‘ke’s eritic'i.sm, Z./>. 3/. t;. xll. 720); Grinmie, 
Jfohajn/ncd. i. (kief anj .; ift. 90 ct serjl: ih. 109 et .<cq,; ib 
llS et seq. St*e also articles Islam, Mohammkd, Himvarites, 
pu Nuavas, etc. ^ 

H, Ilm. 

-In Rabbinical Literature: Both the land 

and the jAcople of Anibia Avere familiar to the Jews 
of Palestine and Babylonia; and the noticc.s of the 
Arabians, as gives in the Talmuds and tlie Mid- 
rasliim, are among the mo.st valuable and reliable 
data extant eoneerning the pre-Islamic Anibians. 

The Arabians are designated by the Jcav.s 
• and more rarely the latter name being 

used itrineipally to indicate the inhabitants of the 
desert (M. K. 24^/) to emphasize their kinship to 
the Jcavs (Shah. lb/). In Bah\'lonia the Arabians 
Avere also known by the name of (‘‘Tayite”), 

after the great Arabian tribe of tbeTayite.s; and the 
Hebrew transliteration Avith y i.s ba.sed upon a pojm- 
lar <*tymo]ogy Avliieli eoniieeted this Ambie name 
with nyo and nyn (‘^to Avander,” “to Avander 
about By the term “Arabians” the JcAvisli 
sources sometimes also indicate the Xababeans, the 
Aramaized Arabians, altliongh the w’ord “Naba- 
tiean ” is also found. 

It is impossible to tell to what extent the Arabian 
peninsula was knoAvn to the Jews during the first 
live centuries of the common era. With the excep¬ 
tion of a passage in ‘Erubin 19/?, the Talmud und 
the Midrash sj>eak of Arabia in a genenil wa^', 
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wiilioii! TiK iilioiiiii*: ;niy j‘artk nlar locality. As rc- 
ganls IIk* jmssiiLM* Lam. H. iii. T, it is doubtful 
wlictlifT *• Sugar*’ (thus in nuhcr’s 
The Land. < <Iiiion) is the name of a placo at all. 

alihoiiirh Arabia has towns bearing 
the names of “Sajur ” and ‘*Niwajir.'’ It is evident, 
from a rem.irk in the Tosefta (Her. iv. lfi)aml the 
.Midnish (^ie!!. H. l.x.wiv. Ki). that the Arabs trad«*d 
only in skins and naphtha, and .not in spiees and 
sw('el scented stuffs, and that southern Arabia mu.st 
therefore have been altogether unknown in the.Jews 
of Paiestine. 

The Aral»s are sj)oken of as tyi)ical mmiads. A 
v< ry ancient source (Ohalot .wiii. 10) s]K*ak.s of 
their tents as unstable abodes, bi'cause tlie occu- 
])ants wamb red about from .me place to another, 
rinis the settlerl .\rameans looked dowji with con- 
temju upon.the Arabs, to wlwun. about the year 70, 
the phrase ••contemptible nation " n)!D1X)r'ame 

to 1m* ai»plicd (Ket. GO//); and even in later limes it 
\vas regarded as most humiliating for a woman to 
marry an Arab (Yer. N«*d., end), ('oiicerning the 
g<Hls of the Andrs, mention is ma<le (‘Al). Zarah 
\V>) of the id(d Xashra (or Xishra), a deitv rev(‘red 
In' the tribes of both tln^ south and the north (see 
ellhau.sen. “Hesic? Arabischeii Ileidenthums,” 2d 
ed., p. 28, and the literature cit<*d there). Tin* pas¬ 
sage stales that this g<Mr.s temp.lcwas open the year 
round; and it is furtljcr reconled that tiie“hajj |an- 
nual pilgrimagf*] of the Tayiles ” XHiH) was 

not Mlu-ays h;.!d uixm the .s,imf* d?pe, or (according 
to Hashi) not regularly every y(*ar. A peculiar 
religious custom is mentioned (V(*r. Ta‘an. ii. G.Vj* 
^Midrash Jonah, in Jellinek. ” H. JI.‘* i. 100, ami 
Ta anit Kwf). Tin* trilx’s are also especiallv char- 
aclcri/ed as b< ing given to imiuorjil exce.sses; and 
the proverb runs that - the Arabs are guiltv of nine- 
tenths of all the immorality in t he "world ” (Kid 
m-, Esther H. [i..J], however, has “ Alexandria*” in 
place of-Arabia,” and a.ssigus to the Ishmaelites 
niiK* mejisiires ot - stupidity ” [JTlw’DO]). 

In a liadly nunilatcd Iiv censors (Shab 

11«) Abba Alika (Hab), who liv.il’ about llic first 
half of Ihc third ci'iifiirv, remarks that lie would 
nither he ruled by an Ishmaelile than by a Homan 
and by a Roman rather than by a Parsec. A cen- 
tury later, however, conditions seem 
Habits and to have ehanaed for the wor.se. It is 
Customs knoiMi that in the lirat half of the 
ofthe fourth century the Arabs seized the 

People. lands of both .lewish and non jewish 
inhabitants of Pumheilita, and com- 
pelleil the rich proprietors to make out deedsof s-de 
to them (IJ. H, liw/,). ,s!i„ular conditions at that 
tune prevaileil at Nehardea, where it was un.safe to 
leave cat tie uneuard.si in the fields because the 
Arabs (Redouins) that fre.,ucnted the district stole 
u hatever was within their reach iih. hfin) Interest 
in.ir, also, as Is-arini; upon the life of the'Arabs. are 
tin. allusions in the .Mishnah to "the caldron of the 
Arabs hy which IS meant an improvi.sed fireplace 
b.r bakme, and whi. h consisted of a cavitv, lined 
wyi clay m the frroiind (.Men. v. 9; Kelim' v. 1(1) 

At a much later period, the chief foo<l of the Arabs 
ROeiiis to have consisted of meat (lliil. 39i) 

As to the jrarb of the Arabs, the .Mishnah states 


(.*^Ii;ib. vi. 0; .*;{*(* U;i.<;hi’s reference to the passjige, 
p. VyTm) that it was already then the custom for 
women—even for Jewesses living in Arjibia—wlien 
they w(*nt emt-of-doors. to cover the entire face, e.\- 
cept the eye.s, with a veil. In their journeys in tin* 
dc.*sert the men, too, used a face-cloth, about an ell 
s(pian% as a protection from the Hying .sand (M. K. 
24//: Mislmali Kelim x.xix. 1; compare commentary 
of Mai (Jaon). Among the Jews, however, this cov¬ 
ering of tin* face wa.s customary onl^' as a sign of 
mourning (M. K. /./•.). Tliere was, furtherimVre, a 
ditfeience between the samlals of the Anibians and 
those of the Arameun.s, (lie latter being provided 
with an easy lacing arrangement, whereas the for¬ 
mer were bound tirmly to the feet with b*atlier 
thongs (Shab. 112//; Ye*b. 102^/; compare Hananeel 
on the pas.siige in Shab.. which is alsf) cited in 'Aruk, 
•“.r. “tton, c*d. Kohut, iii. 43Gf/). Of the 
Weapons, arms of the Arabs little is s-aid in nib- 
binical literature. Their usual weapon 
on their travels thn)ugh the de.sert was the spear 
(H. H. i4//); and a smali shi(*ld is m/'iitioned as hav¬ 
ing been als/) ils/mI in mock combats (Kelim xxiv. 1). 
Another Arabian cu.stoin noted in the Talmud is 
that of Avrapjiing nn.at in the .skin of tlie animal and 
I carrying it h/»me /»n the shotdd(*r.s from the slaugh- 
I ter houst'.s (Pe.s. G-Vy). Mention is also made of th/* 
wonderful faculty the Ambs were held to p/).s.s(*ss. 
of ascertaining, h}* merely smelling the ground, how 
far removed they were from a spring or other .source 
of water (H. H. 73/>). 

riie Arabs are re])resentt*(l in Jewish sources as 
magicians ait<l id‘*l:tters of the lowest type. An au¬ 
thority of the third century relat(‘S that he himself 
witnessed an Arab slaughter a .sheep in oriler to 
niake predictions from its liver (Lam. R., introduc¬ 
tion, xxiii.). Alloth(*r source of about the same pe¬ 
riod notes that the Ambs worshiped the dust that 
remahied elinging to their feet (B. M. 
Relig-ion SGA). In regard to the language of 
and the Arabs, Jewi.sh sources contain 

Language, more than twelve “Arabic” words, 
expressly designatinl as such, which 
have been collected by Bmll' not all of which, how- 
e\er, are really Arabic. Thii.s, for fnstance, for 
(uriln, “boy” (Gen. R. xxxvi., beginning), is given 
the Arabic V/?//fG for p/zf/V/, “youth” {ih. Ixxxvii.), 

= Arabic,////////; while the other words mlita, “rob¬ 
bery,” .ylhu'a, “ prophet,”and otliers, are originallv 
Aramaic xvords u.sed by the Xabatieans. Otlicr 
words,again, likc////W//, “ram,”X////////‘, “torob,”can 
not be found either in the Arniiic or in any dialect 
of the Ammaic, ami can only r.(*f(*r to the dialect of 
Arabian Jews. See Ishm.vhl and R.\b«.\ ii.\n ij.\k 

il i Bfzcichuetc Wr,tier in 

^ X51deke, in Z. D, 

L. G. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS : Popular name of a col- 
leetion of tales written in Amhic under the title “ Alf 
^ai at wti Liilah” (One Thousand and One Nights), 
and rendered familiar to all Europe by Galland’s 
l-rcneh adaptation of 1703-1717. The'constituent 
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clcincnts of tin* colhrtion vary in dilTorent (.‘dilions; 
Hurton’s edition, ^vhiell is tin* coinpletest, contains 
more tlian ‘23t) stories, many of wliieli inelmh* other 
stori(‘S, making the total not far short of 4d0. 
Josej)li Ja(«>hs, in an introduction to a reprint of 
Lam 's edition (London, ISOO), suggest<*d that'these 
sf<»ri<s inav <iividt*d into four successive strata: 
(Ha Pt'rsie-Indian nucleus consisting of Indian tales 
translated into l*aldavi at tlie s;im<‘ time as similar 
collectitins of tales —Ijauuaam and PiDrAi and Sind- 
UAl^—was adaj)le<l during the reign of (’ln)sroes 1. 
(oiU-Ti)); this is set in a framework of local Persian 
origin; (;2) an Arabic adai^tati(»n made at the c<»url 
of llarnn-al Hashid in tlie nintli ctaitiiry, under 
the patronage of the Harmecides, by Abu Abdallah 
Mohammed al-Jahshiyari; (3) additions made in 
Cairo between tin* twelfth century and the fifteenth, 
and linal n'daetion there which gave tlie whole col¬ 
lection an Egyptian ton(‘; (4) additions found only 
in Galland's translati<ni, including “Ali I5;iba,’' 
‘‘Aladdin,” and “Prince Ahmad,” which have been 
traced tt) the recital of a native Christian of Aleppo, 
named Hanna, who visited Paris in 1709. The Jew¬ 
ish interest in the “Arabian Nights” connects itself 
with the first and third of these si‘Ctions. 

De Goeje has suggested that the fnimework stor\' 
of the whole collection, in which the queen Shah- 
ra/.ad averts execution by telling tales f<»r one thou¬ 
sand and one nights, is the same story 
Based as that of the Iliblical book of Esther, 
on Book of .Shahrazad, in the Persian tra«lition, is 
Esther. the mother-in-law of Ahasuerus, who 
in the Biblical story also beguiles his 
nights by liaving tales read to him; his wives also 
hold oflice only for one night, until Esther obtains 
a more secure tenure. M. de Goeje thinks that the 
“Arabian Nights” preserves a more original form of 
the story, as the writer of the Bible narrative has 
moditied tlie fate of Esther's co-wives. 

F. Perles, in a series of papers contributed to 
“ ^lonatsschrift ” (xxii.), has pointed out that sever¬ 
al of the stories of the ‘’Arabian Xjghi.s”—mainly 
iliose taken from the Cairene additions—deal with 
Jewish topics or are derived from Jewish .sources. 
V. Chauvin, in a s}a*cial treatise <m the Egyptian 
recension of “One Thou.sand and One Nights” 
(Bru.ssels, 1899), has suggested that the.^* J<*wish 
tales and others were introduced by one of the la.st 
redactors, a converted Jew, jirobably the autlior of 
the “Story of a Man of Jerusalem.” sometimes at¬ 
tributed to Aliraham, son of ^laiinonides. The Jew¬ 
ish tales themselves are probably extracted from 
a work of a JewLsh convert to Islam, Waiiu in.N 
^Ii NAnmii (()3S-738), entitled “Jewish blatters.” 

Tlie following are the tales of tlie “Arabian 
Nights” that appear from several investigations to 
be from Jewish sources. The nninhcrs 
Tales from are tliose in W. F. Kirby's compara- 
Jewish live list given in all fonns(»f Burton’s 
Sources, edition; the letters in jmrentheses re¬ 
fer to the identifications by Pcrlcs: 

2*2. Ala Al-Din Abu Al-Shamat. 

41. Ali Shah and Zumiirrud. 

52. Devout Israelite (F.). 

114. Angel of Death and the Proud King. 

115. Angel of Death and the Bich King. 


110. Angel of Death and the King of the ('hildreu 
of Israel. 

117. Izkander (Alexaiuler tin*Great) and the Poor 
Polk. 

119. Jewish Kadh (Kadi) and His Pious Wife (A.). 
12*2. Devout Tray-Maker and His Wife (J.). 

1’20. Tlie Moslem Chamjiion. 

1*27. The Christian King’s Daughter. 

1*28. Prophet and Providence (C.). 

130. Island King and l^ious Israelite. 

132. Quei'ii of Serjients: (a) Adventures of Bulu- 
kuia; (b) Story of Jamsliah. 

133 gg. Tlie Seventh Voyage of Sindbad. 

130. Judarand His Brethren. 

137. A jib and Gbarib. 

155. llassan of Bassonili. 

101 k. The Blind 3Ian and the Cripple (G.). 

103. Abdallah the Fislierman. 

108. Abdallah ibn Fazil and His Brothers. 

183 a. Harun al-Basehid and Tichfat al-Culoiib. 
190. Story of Ali Cogia (K.—one of Galland’s 
additions). 

203. Sultan of A'emeu ami Ilis Three Sons. 

‘250. Stor}’ of Abdallah (E.). 

Besides these stories, there are several ot)»ers ob¬ 
viously inserted by the same band. Thus, the whole 
colle(‘tion from 114 to 132ai)pears to be by the band 
of Wall!) ibn 3Iuiiabbili, while “The Blind Man and 
the Cn'iiple” (101 k.) is part of a section of eighteen 
stories which are all told together under the title of 
“King Jali‘ad of Hind.” Altogether some forty- 
five stones—nearly one-ninth of the whole—can 1)6 
traced to this Jewish editor of the Cairene e<lition, 
and Cliauvin suggests that fifteen others were in¬ 
serted, though not written, l)y Jiim. 

One of the tales can be traec^d to the Cairene re¬ 
daction by a reference to Jewish customs. In the 
“ Ensorcelled Prince” (2 b) the Peri transforms the fish 
of ditferent colors into the former inhabitants of the 
city, the yellow fish being turned into Jews because 
tlie Jews of Egyj)t wore yellow badges, owing to 
the pact of Omar (sec BAiXiE). 

BiBLlor,R.4rii Y: Perlt s, liahJiiuischc Uaqaadan in l^OOt Nacht^ 
tn .xxU.; De and One 

Niifhis,^ t]nr]ic. Brit.; Arabian with an In- 

mHluellon by Joseph Ja(*ol)s (I/ondon, ; v. Chauvin, La 
BfcciiHitm Kuifi>0('nne (h:i< MiUe ct Une Xuits (Bnissela, 
IM)!)) ; Israel la'vi, in Iter. Et. Juirex^ xxxlx. 141-143 (re¬ 
view of Chauvin). For parallel with Testament of Solomon, 
siH^Jew. Quaj't. Her. xi. 14. Si*e also ahikar. 

«- J. 

ATtABIC-JEWISH PHILOSOPHY, General 
View of: So thoroughly were the writings of 
Anibic-speaking Jews infiuenced by wliat may be 
termed Mostiism, that it is necessiiry to bear this 
consbintl}’ in mind when considering the peculiar 
contribution of tiiese Jews to the history of philos¬ 
ophy. jMosai.sm from its outset could scarcely claim 
to be calleil a philosopli}’. It was, in the most 
pointed sense of the word, a religion of law. If, 
as is <iuite leasonable, the Decalogue be accepted as 
theolde.st portion of the Biblical canon—^as'the re¬ 
ligious backbone, so to speak, of Mo.sjiism—it l)c- 
comes evhlent at once that a moral Will speaks 
therein with the “categorical imperative.” The 
Mosjiic religious system was therefore neither the 
j»rod\ict of cold intelhs't like the Greek rclicioiis 
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pliilosopliy, iKjr uii ardent einoiional evolution like 
Braliinaiiisni or Buddliisin; nor was it llie result 
of over subtle eoj^ilalionlike the teaeh- 
lyTosaism ings of ( ’(»nfueius and Zoroaster. It 
a System eonsiste*! <»f the iinjierativee<iinniands 
of of an Oninipotent Will sj)eaking in 
Matidates, inaialatoiy aeeents. The religions Of 
intellect ad.dresse<l their followers in 
the subjunctive; ennaional r<*ligions in the oj>ta- 
tive; M(jsais!n, a Will- or L;w religion, admonished 
its believers in terse, uneoinlitional impenitives. 

The sacred writings of no otlna of the great relig¬ 
ions c(aitain so little speculative rellection as the Old 
Testament; and if it be true that all religion is but 
imperf(‘ct j)hilnsoj)hy—that is, j»hili»sophy in the 
guise of sentiment (Schleiermacher), and never in 
the form of the concept (Ib'g<*l)—then ^lo.saism 
atTords a most imperfect system of im'tai)hysics. 
History (C»en(‘si.s as an attcanpt at the hi>tory of the 
worhl; Exodus as a national history, etc.), j^oetr^’ 

(Deborah’s Song, the Psjilms, and the Prophetical 
writings), together with jurisprudence (Leviticus)— 
these arc the vital elements in ]^Iosaisin. There is no 
room for ]>}iilosophy. The philosophical tinge in the 
two books of tin* CNiinon. Job and Ecclesiastes, is dis¬ 
tinctly due to foreign intluenc(‘s: the former plunges 
immediately into the angelology and demonology 
of Parseeism. and tin* latter is dyed in the somber 
hues of the Hellenism of Alexandria. 

Still more ])raetical eviilence of the aversion of 
Mosaism to philosophy is alTorded by the fact that, 
when J(!wish Hellenism in Alexamlria evolved not 
only such fitful stars of small niagtiitude as Aristaius 
ami .\ristobulus, but also a gr(‘at and enduring lu- 
nunary like Philo, it was rmlimentary Christianity 
that bhessomed forth in response to the Jewish-IIel- 
h'liic doctrine of the Logos: Jmlaism remained en¬ 
tirely unintluenced by the Philonic 
Position philosophy. This accounts for the fact 
of that >raimonides—the sole Jewish phi- 

Philo. losoplHT of the :Middle Ages with a full 
appreciation of the historicalserpience 
of his faith—knew' as little of the existence of Philo 
us of tlie works of Josej>hiis. Indeed, all medieval 
Judaism may he said to have remained in ignorance 
of l^hihi, tin* only philosopher prod'^eed by ancient 
Judais!!!, and the greatest one down to the present 
time. Spinoza alone excepted—a eireumstance all the 
more siginfieant when eontnisted with the assiduous 
develoi)meiit of the histonVal s<*nse in other fields. 
Even with Philo himself philosophy was not indig¬ 
enous; it wasa jiroduet imported from otherclimc^; 
for Philo was absolutely dependent upon Plato, just 
as Maiiminides and all Ar;ihie*.J<*wisli jihilosopliers, 
with the exception »)f Ibn Cfabirol. were upon Aris¬ 
totle. 

The explanation of this remarkable i>henomcnon— 
the cold and almost hostile attitude of Judaism, as a 
religion, towanl philosophy—may per- 
Authori- hajis he found in the fact tliat every 
tative redigion based upon law is thereby nec- 

Wature of cssjirily authoritative in its utterances. 

Mosaism. Ihe .Tews did not need to speculate 
upon the origin of all things. The Bab¬ 
ylonian h\gond of the creation was presented to them 
in (fcnesis as a dogma, as an umpiestionable article 


of faith. All other religious .systems had to think out 
for themselves a foundation for the world; in Juda¬ 
ism c»ne was ready to hand. Thu.s, wliat elsewhere 
was the aim and object of all si>eculative philosophy 
—the aeeoimt of the origin of the universe—was in 
Judaism po.sited at the very beginning of the Bible. 

One other fact remains to he mentioned ;' naineh’, 
tliat of all aneient religions Mosaism was the only 
optimistic one. All tlie others glorified death; Mo¬ 
saism was alone in extolling life: niriQk 

‘"Clmose life” (Dent. xxx. 1‘J); ‘^keep my statutes 
. . . which if a man do, he shall liv<^ iii them” 
(Lev. xviii. 5). While j)es.simi.stic religions j>ro- 
claimed as their watchword, “Choose death, clumse 
nou-cxisleiue ” (Nirvana), Mr)SiUsin, on the contrary, 
never ceased to enjoin, “Choose life.” “Serve the 
L<ird with gladness, come before Ilis prc.scnce wiib 
singing.” joyously exlwu’ts the Psalmist (Ps. c. 2); “I 
shall not <iie, but live,” In* exults in tlie delirium of 
happy existence (Ps. cxviii. 17). Buddhi.sm was a 
religion of commiseration; ^losaism, one that shared 
the happiness and joy of all living creatures. Such 
a religion, whose Gcxl survtTcd all creation with stit- 
isfaction, and emjdiasized eacli succes-sive .stage with 
the exclamation “It is good,” “It is very good,” 
needed no pliihisophy, and therefore produced none. 
All jihilosopliy originates either in a puzzled incom- 
I'lrehensibilii\' of things (^rri ru (kivudc^eiv^ as Aristotle 
says) or in a de(*p dissiitisfaction with the existing 
arrangement of the world. Neither of these motives 
obtained with the Jews; for them there 
Optimistic was neither Theoretical impulse nor 
Character ]>raetical inducement. For them, ac- 
of knowledging revelation as they did, 
Mosaism. there (‘.\i.sted no mystery as to the or¬ 
igin of the universe; nor was there 
anything in its government crying out for improve¬ 
ment. Their faith, on the one hand, and their ex¬ 
emplary fortitude in life, on the other—in short, their 
native optimism—sealed for them all the sources of 
philosophy. Thus there was never an original Jew¬ 
ish philosophy, but only, as with Philo, a Ilelleno- 
Jewisb, or, as in the Middle Ages, an Arabic-Jewish, 
philosophical system. 

In the Arabic-Jewish pliilosophy four, distinct 
types or tcnd(*ncies may be discerned, all, however, 
dependent upon Greek models. 

(1) The first of those is the rabbinical Kalam (the¬ 
ology or science of the word), appearing first with 
Saadia, attaining its highest point with Maimonides 
in literary development, and with Hasdai Crescas in 
siH*eulat!ve atte.inmcnt, and sinking with Joseph 
^Ubo to t he lev(‘l of mere pulpit-rhetoric. The scien- 
tific modt'ls for this school were, among Arabian 
philosophers, tin* Motazilit(*s (who denied all limiting 
altril)ute.s of the Deity, and were champions, there¬ 
fore, of His unity and justice); and, among Greeks, 
Porphyry and t he so called Aristotelian theology that 
is. Plotinus’ “ Enneads.” But as soon as Aristotle’s 
actual writings iH came known, first tlirough the me¬ 
dium of Arabic versions, and later through Hebrew 
translation.s, this Neoplatonic dilution of true Aris- 
totelianism began gradually to give wav. and ap- 
proach was made to a purer form of it. As Boethius 
among (’hristian scholastic i>hilosf)p]iers was alluded 
to as “the author," so Aristotle came to be tenned 
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tlie pliilosopIuT emUcucc among 

Arabic and Jewish thinkers. This leiidency to¬ 
ward Ari.stotle was no less inarketi in llie Byzan¬ 
tine and Eitin-Chri.'itian seliolaslicism than in tlie 
Arabian and Jewisli systeiiis, tlie last of which coii- 
fornied to the Arabic. Among the Ambs there was a 
continual and gradual a.'iceiit through 
Tendencies Al Kindi, A1 Farabi, Ibn Sina. ami Ibn 
of the Koshd toward an ever jmrer and ex- 

Phi- aeter presentation of the genuine Ar- 

losophy. istotle; in the last the ascent was 
through Saadia, Bahya ben Joseph Ibn 
Pakuda, Judah ha-Levi, Abraham ibn Daiid, Mai- 
monides, Ger.sonides, and Crescas. Throughout this 
school Aristotle remained the model and arbiter. 

(2) The second schex)! was that of the Kaniite dis¬ 
ciples of the Kalam. An analogous development 
is disirernible with them. AVhile David ben Merwan 
al-3Iokammez (about tlOO), and especially Joseph al- 
Basri, found their system exclusively upon the Mo- 
tazilite Kalam, the latest straggler of them all, the 
phiIos()jdiizing Karaite, Aaron ben Elijah of Nico- 
media (fourteenth century), reverts, in his“ ‘Ez Ilay- 
yim,^ to Aristotle. 

(•I) A place b^’liimself must be as.signed to Avicc- 
bron (Avicebrol), long venerated as an authority by 
Christian scholasticism, but proved by Munk to be 
identical with the Jewish poet-philosopher Solomon 
ibn Gabirol (died about lOTo). Gabirol was influenced 
by Plato exact ly as Maimonides was by Aristotle. In 
Gabirol's work Plato is the (uily philosopher re¬ 
ferred to bN’ name; while in Maimonides’ “Moreb i 
Nebukiin,” Plato is (pioted only four times in the 
whole course of the book—once from the ‘‘Tiimcus” • 
(II. ell. xiii.; Munk, 11. eh. cix.), jirobably tlieonW 
Platonic. work Avitli which Maimon'd<*.s was ac¬ 
quainted. Aristotle, on the contrary, whom Maimon- 
hles knows so thoroughly, is named at tlie outset 
(1. cli. V.) as D'SIDlij'an CW (•‘The Chief of Philos- 
opliers"), and in 11. th. .wii. (Munk, II. eh. .x.vii. 
179) occurs the un<iualitied d(*clanition tliat ‘‘everv- 
thing that Aristotle teaches of sublunary matters is 
the unconditioned truth” (see also book'll, ch. xix. 
and xxiv.). 

Ibn Gabirobs relation to Plato is similar to that 
of Pliilo, and that without his suspecting even tlie 
existence of the Alexandrian tliinkcr. Charact<*ris- 
tic of tlic pliilosophy of both is the conception of a 
^Middle Bi'ing between God and the world, betw^een 
species and individual. Aristotle bad already for¬ 
mulated tlie objection to the Platonic theory of Ideas, 
that it laekc‘d an intermediary <»r third 
Gabirol’s being {rj/irog betwwm Gml 

Conception and tlie univei-se, between form and 
of Inter- matter. This ^ third man,” this link 
mediary between incorporeal substances (ideas) 
Beings, and idealess bodies (matter, the fiyov\ 
is, with Philo, tlie “ Logos ”: xvith Gabi¬ 
rol it is the divine will. Philo gives the problem 
an intellectual aspect; while Gabirol conceives it as 
a matter of volition, approximating thustosnch iiicmI- 
cni thinkers as Schopenhauer and Wundt. For the 
rt*st, Gabirol suffered jirecisely the same fate as liis 
pre<leces.sor, Philo; liis jihilosojdiy made not the 
slightest impres.sion on J udaism. Among Jew.s he is 
esteemed as a poet; wliile Christian sclmlasticism, in 


the per.'^ons of its two chief rejweseiitatives, Alber¬ 
tos Magnus ami bis pupil, 'riiomas Aipiiiias, defers 
to bins qiiili* as freipiently and gratefully as in their 
time the Gnostics and the C'bureli Fathers—particu¬ 
larly Clement of Alexandria, Origeii, and Ambrose 
—ilid to the Logos doctrine of Pliilo. 

(4) Cabala, or the Jewish mysticism. This.secret 
lore ” has always claimed descent from ages of hoary 
anliipiity. Thens is some slight warrant for this 
assiTtion, since faint traces of cabalistic modes of 
thought have lieeii detected by Fraii- 
Jewish. kel and by ^Munk among the Es.sene.s. 
Mysticism Nor may it lie (hmied that the work 
and the that is at the foundation of tlieZobar, 
Cabala. namely “.Sefer Yezirah,” tlie so-called 
‘‘Book of Creation ” (see article), con- 
tain.s material reaching back to an older tradition. 

Inscijuenccof tbougbt, the C'abala is as completely 
dominated by Pythagoras—or rather by tlie Neopy- 
! tliagorean .school—as Jewish Hellenism wasliy Plato, 
or the Arabie-Jewisb Philosophy by the Siige of 
iStagini. It matters r(*ally little whether tJie ri.se of 
the Jewish (’abala and of Christian nnsticism, the 
yivartKijtiiu/.n'/KuA Dionysius the Areojiagite, be dated 
a few eentiu ics back or forward; its vital elemcntsare 
always the Pythagorean number-symbolism on the 
\ one band, and the Neoplatonic emanation-theory on 
the other. Its distinguishing feature is the combina¬ 
tion of bolli chanenis. The Cabala al.so looks for 
I-middle being.s,” exactly as Philo and Gabirol do, 

. upon whom it may be dejiendent. But while Pliilo 
; found these int(‘nnediaries in tlic di- 

The Cabala vine Logos, and Gabirol in the divine 
and Num- will, the Cabala songb.t them in fan- 
ber-Sym- lastiearitbm(‘tie. The Unlimited (“En, 
holism. i5of”), or God, is the originally iin- 
dilTenaitiated unity of the co.smo.s, en¬ 
tirely identical with tlie Indian Nirvana and the 
Ibirra ouov of the Greeks. DilTerentiation began with 
the archetypal ]Man (Ada.m K.vdmon) comjionndcd 
of ten light-circles, spheres, or intelligences (Selirot; 
to wit, Keter, lloklimab, Binali, Hesed, Din, Tiferct, 
Nezah, Hod, e.sod, ^lalkut). God dissolves Him¬ 
self into attribut(*.s. This feature is peculiar to the 
whole of the 3Iiddle Ages. Natural forces are 
tniiisformed into attributes of God; and attributive 
thouglit takes the place of substantive. While in 
antiquity every natural force was a divinity, and 
while Monotheism condeii.sed all these divinities into 
one personality, recourse was now had to the expe¬ 
dient of degrading the forces of nature into at¬ 
tributes of God. Trinity, Trillieism, Logos-doclrine, 
and .S(‘flrot are tlie .stammering utterances’of ancient 
and medieval tliouglit, endeavoring to explain the 
relation of multiplicity to unity, of natural forces 
to nature itself, of the attribiites of God to God 
Himself. ^ 

Thecahalists. however, occupied a proportionately 
small space in the history of Arabic-Jewish Philos¬ 
ophy'. They were far more numerous t^i southern 
Franc e or Eanguedex: than in Moorish Spajn. There 
are no independent calialislic works written in 
Arabic, though tlie jdiilosopliic'al works of the Ara- 
bic-Jc*wisb iiliilo.sopbers were written in ;;Vrabic, the 
vc*rnaeularof every-day life in ^Moorish Spain. There 
sc-ems to have been a ce rtain system in the employ- 
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DH'iit of Hebrew and Ara!)ic. For lialakic decisions 
(Saa<lia Gaonand Maiinonides), for n'li.i^ious ])oetiT 
(Ha-Levi and <Ga])irol), and esj)ecially 
Arabic for IJiblieal cxej^esis (Ibn Daud, Ger- 
Suited to sonides, Ibn Ezra, and Abravanel) the 
Philosoph- Hebrew languag<‘ was used; while for 
ical Termi- |)lnlosoj)lii(* writings llie Arabic idiom 
nolog-y. was <*urrenily i iiij/loycd. The vulgar 
tongue semiu'd most a|)])n)|>riate for 
things |)rofane; j)ossessing as it did Hie advantage 
of a linely developed jihilosojihical vocabulary, 
which the Hclirew aciiuired only after the school 
of the'I’ihhoniih'S had af‘{,‘omplished tlnn'r labors of 
translation, 

A fundamental dilTerencc Ix'tween the cabalists 
ami tin* exponents of juin* philosophy in the c«m- 
cepiion of the ]»hilosoj>hical iirohlem may be found 
in the jiosition assigned by (*ither to human Reason. 
The former reject(‘d the authiirity of the conclusion.s 
<‘f Reason, ami r(*lied ujion tradition, insjnration, and 
intuition. Those thinkers, on the other hand, who 
based ujxm Reason considered insjuration and “in¬ 
tellectual intuition ” as p(*rtaining to jirophcts only: 
for themselves and ordinary human beings Reason 
was the prior reipiisite forall percejilion and knowl¬ 
edge. 

Saadia in his “Emunot wc-De'ot ” (The 

Principles of Faith and Knowledge) jmsits the ra¬ 
tionality of the Jewish faith with the 
Reason restriction that Reason must capitu- 
and late wlierever it contradicts tradition. 
Tradition. Dogma must lake precedence* of Rea¬ 
son. Thus, fore.xamjde, in the (jue.stion 
concerning the (‘lernilyof the world. Reason teaches 
sinc(* .Vristotle, that the world is without b(*ginning; 
tiiat it was not created; Dogma asserts a creation out 
<»f nothing. Again, lieason insists—also since the 
tiim* of Ari.stotle—ttiion only a general immortality; 
Dogma, on the contrary, maintains the immortality 
of the individual. Reason, therefore, nnrst give 
way.. 

AN hih; Rahya ben Joseph ((‘leventh century) in 
his*’IIobot ha-Lebabot ” (Duties of the Heart)—a 
book still popular among Eastern Jews—maintained 
an almost hostile attitudi? toward rationali.stic 
thought and was siitisfied with mere pulpit-morali¬ 
zing, the poet-philosopher Judah ha-Leyi (iwelftli 
century) in his religio-philosophical work “Cuzari” 
to(*k the held with strenuous arguments against all 
I)hilosoi>hizing. He became thus the Jewish Alga- 
zali, whose “Destructio Philosojthorum” was tlie 
nioiiel for the “Cuzari.” Against Alohammedanism 
and Christianity Ids antagonism is somewhat milder 
than against Perij)ateiic idnlosojdiy: lie inclines 
rather toward SulFs skeiitieal mysticism. Human 
reason does not count for much with him; inward il¬ 
lumination. (‘motional vision, is everv- 
‘‘Cuzari " is interesting as 
Cuzari.’’ alit(‘rary type. It describes r(*present- 
JtUves of the dilTerent religions and 
of philosophy disputing before the king of the Khaz- - 

ars concerning the resjiective merits of the sv.steins ; 
they stand for, the palm of eourse being ultimately 
awarded to Judaism. Herein is the germ of those 
companitive studies of r(‘ligion which the French¬ 
man, Jean Rodin (lootMJO). deyeloped in his“Hep- 


taplomeres” (partially translated into Gennan by 
Guhraiier, 1841), and which has been .still further 
continued in our age as the .science of comparatiye 
! religion. 


But not eyen a Judah ha-Leyi could bar the prog- 



! Roshd leaned more and more on Aristotle, .so among 
I the Jew.s did Abraham ibn Daud and Mo.se.s Alainion- 


ide.s. whose ** Moreh Nebukim ” has remained the 
text-book for Arabian-Jewish Aristotelianism. The 
commentaries on the “Guide for the Perplexed” 
are always in Hebrew (by FahKpiera. Hm C’aspi, 
Moses Xarboni, and I.siiac Abrayanel), and are beyond 
the scopi'of an article dealing with Arabian-Jewi.sh 
philosophers; tlu'se thinkers do not belong to Afoor- 
ish Spain, but to Proyence or Portugal. For .similar 
reasons, the Ari.stotelian, Levi ben Gerson (RaLBaG) 
(1288-1345) who wrote “Alilhamot Adonai ” (Wars 
of the Lord), can not be discussed 
Gersonides here: he was a denizen of Bagnols, in 
and .southern France, and wrote in Hebrew. 

Hasdai Among all scholastics, Levi b. Gersf^n 

Crescas. (Gersonide.s) wa.s by far the most ad¬ 
vanced ; for he, and he only, had the 
courage to place reason above tradition, or, to e.x- 
pre.ss it dilTerently, to oppose the theory of creation 
out of nothing. Similarly. Hasdai Crescas (1340- 
1410), another writer in Hebrew, combated another 
dogma of Judaism, the freedom of the will, so ener- 
getically that lie may he '*onsidered a rara avis 
among .lews; and so valiantly did he break a lanee 
for fatali.sm tliat lie enjoyed the lionor of being a]>- 
iweeiatively quoted by Spinoza. His “Or Adonai ” 
(Light of the Lord) is one of the mo.st original and 
ind(*pendent works of seliolastieism in genend and 
not ()f Jewi.sli seliolastieism alone. Apdrt from its 
hardiliood in op(‘nly and unreservedly attacking 
Maimonides’ claims of infallibility for'Ari.stotle in 
all matters pertaining to tlie sublunary world, it has 
the merit ot projecting the problem of cau.ses into 
the very foreground of pliilo.sojihical thought. The 
mental heights of CTe.seas Avere by no in(*aDS main¬ 
tained by his pupil Jo.scph Albo, the hi.st Jewish 
scholastic in the Siianlsh peninsula. In his “4kka- 
rim” (Fundamental Doctrine.s) he .sinks to the level 
of an onlinary philosophizing rhetorician and mor- 
ali.st. It is diflieult perhaps to penetrate the depth of 
thought and deft language of Crescas; but it is just as 
difhcult. to work one’s way through tliejiitiful shal¬ 
lows of Alho’s unctuous commonplaces. Thc.se last- 
nam<*d philosoph(‘rs wrote in Hebrew, and therefore 
can hardly be reckoned among Arabic-Jewish j)hi- 
losopluTs. The chief represc*ntutive of Ambic-Jew- 
isli seliolastieism, Alaimonides, must now receive 
attention. 


^ ,... > its aguiu.st An.stotj 

to the doctrine of creation out of nothing. God 
m)t only the prime mover, the original form, 
with Aristotle, but is as Avell the creator of niatU 
llyivin Maiinonides approaches more closely tl 
I atonic “ Timieus ” than the Stagirite. Of Gf^. tl 
A l-One. no po.sitiye attributes can he predicate 
1 he number of His attributes would seem to preji 
dice the unity of God. In order to preserve th 
dm-trme undiminished, all anthropomorphic atti 
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biitcs, siicli jis cxistciico. lib*, power, will, knowledirc. 
—the usual positive attiibutes of God in the Kalani 
—must be avoided in sjH'akine: of 
Maimoni- Jlim. Bet ween Hie attributes of God 
des the and those of man thtu’e is no otlier simi- 
Chief larily than <me of words (homonymv). 
Scholastic, no similarity of essence (“Moreh.”i. 

ab). The neirative at tributes imply 
that nothing can la* known concernin'^ the true be- 
imr of God, which is wliatMaimonidt‘sr(‘ally means. 
Just as Kant d(*clares the Thin^-in-itsclf to be un- 
knowabh*. so Maimonidesdeelan's that of God it can 
only be said that He is, not what He is. 

Finally, it may be staled that in the (juestion of 
univ(*rsals—the chi(*f problem of S(‘holasticism— 
Maimonides takes strict Aristotelian ground 
(“Moreh,” i. 51, iii. 18; treatise on “Logic,” cli. 
10), in so far as lie denies reality to the human 
species, but admits its true essence to exist only in 
the individual (according to the formula “ Univer-' 
Siilia in re ”). In his ‘* Ethics ” (as systematized b}' I). 
Bosin, 1876) he follows the Stagirite in consistently 
insisting upon the ‘•fitting mea"ii ” {ueodrf/c) as weil 
as in the elevation of the intellectmil virtues over 
the ethical. Thus, the Ambic-Jewish philosophy 
jiresents the same endeavor as the contemponiry 
Arabian, Byzantine, and Jjitin-Christian .scholasti¬ 
cism, namely, to bring about from the standpoint 
of the knowledge of the day a reconciliation be¬ 
tween religion and s<*ience. 

However insignificant, comjiared with the fund of 
our present knowledge, this Arabic-Jewish philo.so- 
phy may appear in its attitude toward the various 
])roblems and their solutions, two things must not 
be overlooke<I. In the first place, iiKxiern pride of 
culture should not prevent the confession that not 
a single step taken since the days of ]Maimoiiides 
has brought the solution of such problems anv 
nearer. And. in the second place, it must not be for¬ 
gotten that the scholastics preserved tlie continuitv 
of philosophical thought. Without the activity of 
these Arabic-Jewish philo.sophers, especially of those 
Jewish translators of whose work Steinschneider 
has treated so exhaustively, the mental culture of 
the Western world could scarcely have taken the 
direction it has, and certainly not at 
Position in the rapid rate which was made pos- 
the History sible through the agency of the llii- 
of Thought, maidsts and of the Kenaissiince. The 
Anibic-Jewisli philo.sophers Av<*re the 
Humanists, the agents of culture, of the Middle Ages. 
They established and maintained the bond of union 
between the Arabic iihilo.sophers, physicians, and 
poets on the one hand, and the Latin-C'hristian 
world on the other. Gabirol, 3Iaimonidcs. ami CTes- 
cas are of eminent importance in the continuity of 
philosophy, for they not only illumined tho.so giants 
of C hristian scholasticism, Albert us ^lagnus and 
Thomas Acjuinas, but their light has penetrated 
deej>ly into the philosophy of mmlern time.s. Ix*ibnitz 
speaks with no little respect of Maimonides, as dot's 
iSpinoza of CTe.sca.s. Mo.se.s Alendel.ssohn and fSoIo- 
mon Maimon, tin* two Jewish friends of Immanuel 
Kant, took their point of departun* from the Arabic- 
Jewish philosophy, as Baruch S]>inoza ha<l done. Suf- 
ficientlv indicative of the* bond of ijitellectual con- 
IL-4 


tinuity is the fact that the same Solomon Maimon, 
' who a.ssunnd the name Maimon simjdy outof revtT- 
I cnee for Maimonide.s, was gratefully descrilH*d by 
j Kant in a letter to 3Iarcus Her/, as the critic who 
underst^>o<l him best, and who had penetrated most 
<le< ply into his “C’ritique of Pure Heason.” 

Jews jday merely a .secondary role in tlie history 
of jdiilosojdiy: tiny are transmitters of thouglit, 
apostles of culture, typical n‘pre.sentatives of the 
intellectual continuity of the human nice. The first 
Jew who was a n-al philosopher of prime mag¬ 
nitude*. Spino/.a. evolved his system not as a Jew*; 
no more than Descartes frameel his as a Frenchman 
find Gatholic, or D ibnilz Iiis as a Prot(*stant and 
G(‘rman. Pliilosojfiiy bas dive*sted it.self, more and 
mon* decisively, of all narrowing restraints of secta¬ 
rianism ainl nationalism, and, like science itself, has 
become more and more cosmojiolitan. The Arabic- 
Jewish jihilosophy was the last that could be desig¬ 
nated Jewish. To day there are still Jews who 
philosophize; but there are no Jewish philo.sophers. 


II 1 . iiji-ir i.> n iiiiiif* 1)1 iiio)nnanon in nie annota¬ 
tions to Sol«>nion .Munk'.s iiuUlc firs K\j(irrs\ n.s also in Stein- 
.M-hneider's iiioiiuinrntal lit hr. Vr})i rs. B«*rlin, lHt«. (General 
tn‘atisi*s uiM)n Aralvie-Jewisfi pfiH«>soi)hy oxLst onl.v in the form 
of sket<‘lu*s. surh a.s that of Miink. already mentioned, and In 
the imuiuals of ih«* lji.stor>' of ni(*dieval philosophy by Ritter 
I^iiLsswitz. ffosr/i. di r Atfnnistih : Prahtl, Gcsch 
fi. Lo{/d;; also in the Kneyeiop(Miiu.s of Erseh-Grulver, Her- 
zo/f, and Knryc. Hritanniea. fsefnl Tor ilie Jlteniry history is 
the I elM*nveir-Heinze Gnuulri.'is ihr Gcsch. ii. PhiloMwhie. 
Hlh ed., IMIS, if. Theskt*teh of I. S. Spleglor, (Jesl'h.d. 

Philostijthir fl. Jiiih'uthutns, iKsp is of little pnietieal value. 
Mu<*h that is valuable may la* found in the larger historiesof 
Jo.st. (inn*tz, and David Ca.sseL Thee.ssav on Jewi.vh-reIigiou.s 
philiKsophy hy Philip Rka h in Winler-Wun.seho, JUd. Lit 
ij.bMI-TiKI isthon.ughly ri* as is also (J. Karpele.s, (jc^chl 
<(. JUfi. Lit. issti. pp.410 i f sri;. Of monographs may la? men- 
A«I. rranek, Nj/sfemr tic hi Kahlude^ 
'<i<*nnan hy A. .lellinek, 1H14): I). U. J<a“i Die 
}{rliuhms)>hih>so)diic flc.'t Sf>h(?j\ lS4il Among works deal¬ 
ing with .siH*<-ial problems and individual exiamenUs of Arabic- 
Jewish pliilosophy, the most imis.ilant an* M. Jcm”1, Bcitn'kie 
V”' IS7i;,and David Knufmann, Ge^ch. 

d. Altrthuinth'hre in d. Jlhl. HcUiiionsphUosiwhie, 1877. 
See also ihestudiishy Moritz Klslerand A. S<*hmU>dl. Optimism 
and pe.'vsnnism in Jowi.sh n*llgioiis philosophy have bc*en treated 
hy If. (loitein, Istiri; tin* diM trine of the Frmlom of the WilL 
hy L. hnoller, J)ns Pruhlcm dcr BlUaisfrciheit^ l.Mq, and 
hy L. Stem hrnhrd drs )P//h'ns, 1S82. J. (iuttmann 
hasfurni.sh<*d ex» ellent monographs upon Saadla, Ihn OablroL 
and Ihn Daud. A (sinclu.sive monograph iiixin Maimonides* 
philosophy has not yet la*en written; hut hl.s “ Ethics ’* has 
been luminously tn*ai«*d !)y Jaraezewsky, ZcUschrift filr 
Phdosftphic, and by D. Rosin. 1876, ^ ^ 

L. S. 


ARABIC LANGUAGE AMONG JEWS, 

USE OF ; TJie precise period of the first .settlement 
of Jew.s in Anibiu is unknown, and it is therefore 
impossible to stiy when the Arabic hinguage was 
first employed hy them. Historical data concern¬ 
ing the Jew.s of Arabia do not reach furtlier back 
limn the first century of the common era; but, 
judging by (he imp^irtant positions which they oc'- 
eupied flH*ii in parts of Andda (compare Yakut, 
“Geog. Wurterbueh.” ed. Wfistenfeld, iv. 461 
and by the purely Arabic names wliieli (hey bore, 
Jews must have jilready been settled in the country 
for several centuries. 

Among tlie ante-lslamic poets tliere 'were a number 
of Jews; and a certain Sarah, a Jewes.s, wrote some 
Arabic vers<*s. in which she potired fortli her grief 
at the massjiere of lier tribe of Koniiza (Nbldeke. 
“Beitrilge zur Kenntniss d(*r Poesie der Alten Ara* 
ber.” p. 54). A Jew, naini*d Al-Samau‘ai, made him¬ 
self as famous by Ids loyalty as by his poetry, and 
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tlie Arabs to-day still use* the jdinisc, “as loyal as 
Al-Sainaii'al,” tO(*.\j)n*ss unswerving fidelity (Fnw- 
hig, “Proverbia Arabuiu,” ii. 82S). Tin- son of Al- 
»Sainau‘al. Sboreikh, also occupied an honorable place 
among antc-Islamic poets. 

In adopting the Arabic language, the Jews in¬ 
troduced info it a number of Hebrew word.s and 
expressions which, in certain portions of Arabia, 
where Jew.s were numerous and intluential—as in 
tin; Yemen district, for t‘\amj>le—have entere<i into 
the native vocabulary. It is owing tc* this that the 
Hirnyariiic inscrijithujs abf)und in llebniisms and 
words which are altogether unintelligible to Arabs 
(‘f other localities. 

AVith tin; coinjuests that began immediately after 
the death of M<»hanmied, the Arabic language 
crossed the frontiers of Arabia and-spread rapidly 
among the Jews of otln*r countries. In Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, and Persia, which were coinpiered 
by the sc'cond calif, Omar, the Jews soon learned to 
use the language; of the coinpierors 
Adopted and adopted it as their mother-tongue, 
by Eastern As early as the beginning of the eighth 

Jews. century, scarcely fifty years after the 
conquest, a Babylonian Jew, Jawaih 
de Hassora, translated a medical work from S\'riac 
into Arabic; it is thus evident that at that period 
the Babylonian Jews were alrea<ly familiar with the 
Arabic language. As Babylonia then exercised a 
religious hegemony over the whol(‘ Jewish world, 
it heeame ueeessary for the Jews of other countries 
—at least for Jewish scholars—to understand the 
olbeial language of Babylonia. Consecpieiitly, when 
Afiieaand Spain were conquered under \Valid I., 
the Jews found no dilliculty whatever in sustaining 
intercourse with the Arabs. 

Tin; adoption of the Arabic language by the Jews 
residing in Moshun countries bad a salutarv ef¬ 
fect also upon the Hebrew tongue. The Arabs at¬ 
tached great importance to the correct use of their 
language; and tlius the Ji^ws, who always cherished 
a deep love for the Hebrew tongue, were led to turn 
their attention to the dej)l()rablc state into wliich 
tlieir own^ hinguage bad fallen. Tliey Si*t about 
polishing it, as it were, and created a grammar for 
it, mod(*led after that of the Arabic. Hebrew poetrv, 
which in the seventh century resembled nothing^) 
inueh as a lyre with broken strings—it was without 
rime or ineier—began, under the intluence of the 
study of Arabic poetry, to assume elegant rhythmic 
forms, and soon surpassed the latter in sonorousne.s.s 
and polish. 

But upon the written or literary Arabic language 
the Jews likewis<* cvertiMl a special inlluenee which 
\%as not .so wholesome. ,Icwisli writers, treating of 
subjects pertaining to religion and Judaism, wen- 
forced in some tlegree to eembrm to the culture of 
fbt- people for wljom tb(*y wrote, the great mass of 
whom, though speaking Arabic as 

Char- their moth(‘r tongue, were not able to 
acteristics read it, and were unfamiliar with its 
of Jewish- niceties of style and complicated 
Arabic. grammar. Jewish authors were tbere- 
fore compelled to transliterate the 
Ambjc into Hebrew characters and to simplifvthe 
grammar. The system of tmnsliti-nition was as 


follow.s: for each Arabic letter the corresponding 
Hebrew was given. The letters ^ ^ 
which have no (Mjuivalcnts in Hebrew, were repre¬ 
sented by 3 t3 V 1 D n, with dots above or below 
the letters. The vowel-points were rendered cither 
by the sjime signs as used in the Arabic or by the 
vowel-letters In n-gard to grammar, tlie Jews 
avoided a\ hat ever could embarrass a reader who 
was not well versed in Arabic literature. Thus, for 
example, the broken-plural forms, so numerous in 
literary Arabic, were reduced to a minimum, only 
such being n-tained as were familiar to all. The 
pun*ly ortbograpliic signs, like the //l/f in the thini 
})erson of the pliinil. were generally omitted. Con¬ 
trary If) grammatical usage, the second or third rad¬ 
ical lette r of a weak vc-rb was generally retained in 
the cmiditional and impenitive me)od.s, to indicate to 
the reader the llin-e radi(;al letters of which the verb 
was composed. The rules e)f syntax were very much 
relaxed; and the style*of wliat may be conveniently 
termeel “Jueheo-Arabic ” e)ften presents the same 
charaete-ri.sties of elisorder and confusiem that are 
I met with in the Hebrew vernacular literature of the 
Mielelle Ages. 

AVith the overthrow of the dynasty of the Alino- 
haeles at the close of the thirteenth century, the 
Arabic language ceased to he spoken by the western 
Jews; but for many centuries it continued to Ik* 
cultivated by Jewish scholars of all countries for the 
sake of the many beautiful literary relic.s wliich 
Jewi.sh authors have left in that language. It is 
still spoken by the Jews of Algeria, Alorocco, Tunis, 
Egypt, Tripoli, Yemen, and Syria. 

Bibliooraphy : RtHnsi-hneider, In Jew. Quart. Her. xiii. 

c* L Bk. 

ARABIC LITERATURE OF THE JEWS: 

From the time that the Anibs commenced to develop 
a culture of their own, Jews livx*d among them and 
spoke their language. Gradually they also em¬ 
ployed the latter in the pursuit of their studies, so 
that Jewi.sh literature in Ambic extends over all the 
branches in which Jews took an interest. Indeed, 
the material is so vast that it is impossible to give a 
comprehensive survey of it in small compiLss; and 
it is owing to this circumstance that there is no work 
on the subject, although one by Stein.schneider has 
been in preparation for many yJars (see “Z.D.M.G.” 
liii. 418). 

1. Early Literature: The earliest literary pro¬ 
ductions are not of a specitically Jewish character, 
but are .similar to those of the Arabs. They consi.st 
of poems composed in celebration of public or pri¬ 
vate events, and date from the second half of the 
fifth century of the pr(*S(*nt ei*a. Tlie first was com¬ 
posed by a poetess of Aledina named Sarah, who 
bewailed the slaughter of a number of her people 
b} an Arab chief. The sjime event is alluded to in 
some other verses by an unknown 
First Poem iioet. About the middle of the sixth 
Is by a century there flourished in North 
Woman. Arabia Al-Saniau‘al (S.\.mukl) b. Adi- 
YA, whos<.* name is often mentioned 
and whose verses are to be found in the most no- 
table cumpilatioDs of ancient Ambic poetry. At the 
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liiiK* of Mohuinniod tlii n* livod in !Mi*diim the poets 
Al-Haih ihn AiJi Ai.-Hi KAiK, Ka ah ibn Asjul, 
Asnia (a woman), ICa'ab ibn al-Asli?’jir(assjisf;inate<i 
by f>r«Irr of >Iolmmint-tl>, Al-franimaK, An^i of Kn- 

raiza, Abu al-Diyal. Shuniih, Jabal ibn Jainval, and 
finally Marhab of Kliaibar. Toward the end of Mo- 
Iianuned’s career tlie convert Al-Hu&iin. \Yho as¬ 
sumed tlie name Abd Allali ibn Salam, wrote iiomi- 
li(‘s and sjicred Icirends drawn froni Jewisli sources. 
tJius funiishiiiiT the first cl('mcnts of the‘'Hadith” 
{^foslem tradition). He was bdlowed by Yamin ibn 
Yamin (Henjamin), Ka'ab ibn Ahbar, and Walib ibn 
Munabbikli (the last two hailini,^ from Yemen), all 
of tlKMii converts to Islam. Of other literary pro¬ 
ductions by Arab Jews in this early epoch there is 
no record, except of the so-called ‘‘Kitab al-Asli- 
ma‘at,” mentioned by an aiumymous author of the 
ninth century. This work, which Sprcnger (“ Leben 
und Lehre Mohammed,” i. 40) believes to have been 
an ancient book of revelation, was not an Arabic 
work, but was probablv onl}* a compendium of rab¬ 
binical discussions, which its author naturally styled 
** K'hema'ata. ” Abd Allah ibn Saba* wlio is supposed 
to have been a Jew, was the first to a.scribe (livine 
honors to the calif Ali. He founded the Shiite sect 
of the Sabaivva. This ends the first period, a spe¬ 
cial feature of Avhich is that all its literary i)roduc- 
tions have been tninsmitted through Mohammedan 
channels (see Delitzsch. ‘‘Jud. Anibische Poesien 
au.s Mohamm. Zcit,” 1874; Nbldeke, “ Beitrtlgc zur 
Kenntniss der Pocsie der Alten Araber,” pp. 52-86; 
Ilirschfeld, “Essjii .sur THistoire des Juifs de Me¬ 
diae,” in Revue Etudes Juives,” vii. 167-193 x 
10-31). 

2, Karaites: It was in the .second period that 
Arabic began to be us<*d as a scientific language. 
The first to employ it for theological works were 
the Karaites. The founder and oldest teacher of 
this sect, indeed, still employed the rabbinic dialect; 
but later on, when the g\ilf between the Karaites 
and the Rabbinites widened, the former employed 
Arabic, not merely on account of the spread of that 
langniage, but apparently out of spite to the Rab¬ 
binites, whom they wi.shed to prevent from reading 
their books. It w'as evidently for the ssime reason 
that the Karaites afterward employed Ambic char¬ 
acters for Hebre^v quotations and translations. 

There i.s not much variety in the Arabic writings 
of the Karaite-s, as they nearly all have the s;iine 
tendency, and were composed in defen.se of narrow 
religious view.s. The branches chictly dealt with 
are Biblical Exegesis, Halakali and Theology, Po¬ 
lemics against Rabbinite.s, and Linguistic.s. There 
is, however, still so much uncertainty as to many 
details, that final results can not in many ca.ses he 
obtained till further researches shall have been made 
among the manuscn'iits in thevariouspublic librarie.s 

M ith the beginning of the tenth century Karaite 
literature enters its fullest perhxl. The struggle 
was reciprocal, and is no doubt largely 
Apogee of responsible* for the growth of Arabic 

Karaite works among Ibibbinite Jews. There 
Literature, was hardly one prominent Karaite 

♦♦ 1 r, periml who did not 

attack Smidia. The first claiming mention is Su- 
laiman ibn Ruhaim (Salomon h. Jeroham), who 


wrote eommentaru*s i>n the Psjdms, Lamentations, 
and Eeele.siastc*s (MSS, British Museum, 251.5-17, 

5o20; Hirsclifeid, “Amb. Ohrestoin.” pp. 108-109). 
At xt; to iiini niii.sT l>e nuaiijonea Tusuf KirKi.sjiiii, 

who.se “ Kitah al-Anwar we al-5Taiiakih ” (D'’MNn D) 
forms ail introduction to his commentary on the 
Pentateuch (Bachcr, ‘‘Jew. Quart. Rev.” vii. 687- 
710; llark.ivy, “3Iem. Hu.ss. Arch. Soc. Sect. 
Orient.” viii. 247-321; Poznanski, in Stcinschncidcr, 
“Fcst.sehrift,” i>p. 195-218; ixkm, “Semitic Studies 
in Memory of A. Kohut,” pp. 435-456; Ilirschfeld, 
ih. j>p. 11(>-121). The most fertile of all, however, 
is Jefeth ibn ’Ali lia-Levi (Ilasiin al-Ba.sri) (Commen* 
tary on Daniel, ed. 1). S. Margolioulh, O.xford, 1891). 
Ik-.sides liis“Sefer lia-Mizwot,” be wrote commen¬ 
taries on all the Biblical ]>ook.s, and j^aid more atten¬ 
tion to linguistic questions than his contemporaries. 
His son Levi (Abu Sa‘id) commented on tlie Pen¬ 
tateuch and on Joshua, and compos(‘d a compendium 
of tlie “ Agron ” (dictionary) by David lien Abraham 
of Fez. David h. Boaz (993) wrote commentaries 
on the Pentateuch and on Ecelesiaste.s, and also a 
“ Kitah al-UsuI.” 

The beginning of tlie eleventh century is marked 
by Y^usnf al-Basir (lla-lb)’eli), who wrote several 
works on tli(‘ology and halakali: for e.vamplc, “ AI 
Muhtawi” (The Comprehen.sive One), several re- 
spousii, the “ Kitab al-Istib^ir,” on the law’ of in- 
lieritance, of wbieli some fnigments are still extant, 
and the “Kitab al-Isti*ana,” of philosojihicehamcter 
(see P. F. Frankl, “ Kin Mu'tazilit. Kalam,” in‘‘Sit- 
zung.sber. der Wiener Acad.” 1872, pp. 169 ct 
About 1026 Ahii al-Fanij Ilarim ihn al-Faraj com¬ 
pleted his grammatical work “Al-MiLslitamil” (Poz¬ 
nanski, “Rev. Et. Juives,” xxxiii. 24-39). He was 
also the author of a commentary on the Pentateuch. 
All b. Sulaiman, of the twelfth century, left, be- 
.sides an exegetical work on the Pentateuch, an igron 
based on that of the above-named David hen Abra¬ 
ham. Karaite literature, after its de- 

Karaite cay in A.sia, found a new home, in the 
^Literature thirteenth century, in Egypt; but its 
in productions were inferior to those of 
Ilie preceding epoch. Israel b. Sam¬ 
uel ha-Day 3 'an of Maghreb composed 
a treatise on “Six Articles of Creed,” another on the 
ritual .slaugliter of animals, and, finally, a“Sefer 
ha-Mizw’ot.” A w’ork .similar to the last-named was 
written by his pupil, the physician Jefeth ibn Saghir 
(Ai-Hakim a I Safi); and another is known as the 
“Siddiir of Al-Fatlhil ” (I.sjiiah Colien ben Uzziyahu) 
(Steinsclineider, “Cat. Berlin,” ii. 48; other ritual 
works, 3ISS. Brit. Mu.s. Or.. 2531-32, 2536). Jn- 
dah hen MeXr (also cjilled Al-llakim al-Thafi) wrote a 
commentary on Esther. Among commentators on 
the Pentateuch mention shoulil be made of Al- 
]^Iu‘allim Abu Ali (Said hen Mazliah al-Imam),. 
Abu al Sari, Abu al-Faraj-Furkan, and Al-Miikad- 
dasi. 

The most important author of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury is the physician Samuel of Maghreb, whose 
chief work w as “ Al-Murshid ” (The Guide). Besides 
this, he wTotc prolegomena to the Pentateuch. In 
1415 Elijah ha-Dayyan wrote a work on the calen¬ 
dar rule.s, of w hich a Ilelirew’ translation exists in 
St. Petersburg. An important “Chronicle of Kura- 
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it(‘ Doctors’’ was compiled at tlic Ix'LriiHniiir the 
fifteenth century hy Ihn al lliti (G. Marirolioutli, 
“Jew. Quart. Ih-v.’” i\. 421)-44J). As late as the 

t <-<-111 li <-<-»itiirx- l>ii'\.-i<l 1«. AI< >•=;<-•-: *-<>ni- 

posed a treatise in imilati<‘n of Eahyah ihn ]\aku- 
dah’s ••(Juid<‘ to the Duties of tlie Heart.” Even at 
tile pn si-nt day, Arabic is used, alfhouirh iH»t larirely, 
hy Karaites in E,iry|)t; iii tliat lanirnaire tliev read 
the Pas^ov'T Ihairixadah (ed. ]*reshurg, ISOS). 

3. Saadia: The development of Ar:d)ie lit(‘ratun* 
amoiiLT Ihthhinites is indirectly due to the Karait(*s. 
Saa<lia of Fayum (see Saadi.v (Iaon) was the tir.st 
to ent< r tin* lists a.irainst the latter with v.ariniis po¬ 
lemical treatises, of which various fraixnn*nts have 
lately come to liirht. His woiks ind only e.xteinl 
over every hraneh of Jewish learnimr then in e.xist- 
enee, hut he <*ven created a new om*; namely, reliir- 
i<Mis j)hilosophy. It was evidently his intention to 
jnevent Hahhinite Jews from makinir use of Karaite 
writinirs of any kiml. His tj7inslation ;in<I ^-omnn'U- 
tiiries on nearlv the Avhoh* Ih'hle e.*ii'ned for him the 
name of “The (’<*mment<itor”: and his version of 
the Penlaf(‘Ueh in j>artieular obtained such popular¬ 
ity that it was lo(jke<l u])on in the liirht of a Tar- 
p:um. ami is still .m) considered in Arahie-.sj)eakin‘; 
countries. It is fouml in Yemen MSS, side hv side 
with the Tarynini Onkelos. ruder the title “A"- 
ron.” he :d.so produced, a jihiloloirical work, the only 
e.vistinir frairment of which has recenth' been puh- 
lislied hy Harkavy, toirether with the remains of 
his “SelVr ha-(hduy ” (“Studien iind Mittheilun<ren 
aus der Kaiserl. IMhl. zu St. Petershurir,” v.). He 
tilso wrote a treatisi- on ** Ninety [seventy] Uni(HLO 
or Ihire Words in the IIihle”(the oriynnal is lost, 
hut the Hebrew version has been edite(l by A. Jelli- 
nek) ami a l:irir<* yn'ammatieal work. For liturgical 
purjK)s(‘s he pnivided a prayer-book, which he en- 
rieh(‘d with many comjiositions of his own, whilst 
the directions were Avritten in Arabic. He also 
wrot(* a ehronologieal trejitist*. and anoth(*r on the 
law ot inheril.-ince (H. Derenbourg and ^iayer Lam¬ 
bert, i.\., “TraitedesStK'ccssionsy’etc., l^iris, 

(For 8aadia's philosophical writing.s .see below.) To 
the numb(‘r of ])seudonyinous writings under his 
naim', belong;i Midnish ontlte Decalogue (ed. Eisen- 
stihlter, Vi(*nna, IStiS; Jo.sejdi »Shabbethai Farkhi, 
1H4‘.))— which is, how(‘ver, nothing but a itaraphrase 
made for liturgical purpo.ses—and a description of 
man (Steinschneid<*r. “Cat. Berlin,” i. 48). 

4. Bible: Having thus l)rietly sketched the man- 
n(‘r in which Jewi<h-Arabic literature Avas brought 
into existence among Babbinites, it Avill be best 
to outline its furtli(*r development according to 
subject-matter. Ne.xt to Saadia, (laon Samuel b. 
Hofni of Bagdad (died 10J4) Avrote comimmtaries 
on Aarious Biblical hooks, but only part of them 
surviv{* (Santin*! b. Hotni, “Trium Sectimium Pos- 
tcriorum Libri Genesis Versio Anibica,” 188(i). The 
(h'cline of JcAvish learning in Inik Avas folloAved by 
its rise in Sj)ain; and Arabic appears as the favor¬ 
ite language f(»r Jewish writings. Hafz al-Kuti. 
the Goth composed a metrical i>am- 

phrase of the Psalms (A. Neubauer, “ Kevue Etudes 
Juive.s,” XXX. (tvau). ha-Koheu Grkatilla <»f 

Ctmlova (lOab-lOHi), stimulated by Abu abWaliiPs 
grammatical and lexical Avritings. (omposiMl com¬ 


mentaries on the Pentateuch, the Prophets, Psjilms, 
Job, (’anticlcs. and Daniel: but only fragments 
of them have been jireserAcd, in the form of 

<in<>tsit ions ill tlio worlcji of liitor jiiztliors r*o3^- 

nanski, ‘Mbit Ji<iati]la Xeb.st den Fnigmenten Sei¬ 
ner Schrift<*n.” Leij)sic, To the satne perhxl 

probably belong two anonymous translations of 
lluth. Isji.ic ben Jmlah ben Ghayat (10J9) left a 
v<‘rsion of Ecclesiastes (ed. J. Lo(*Avy, Leyden, 1884). 
A younger c*ontemj>or;irv but A'cry bitter ojAponent 
of Moses Gikatilla Avas Judah b. Balaam of Toledo 
(lOTb-ldbO). His Commentaries on the Bible have 
likewise been but incomj)let(*ly handed doAvn (see 
! Neubauer. “Tin* Fifty-third (’hapter of Isaiah,” ])p. 

I JS4-:]8.'>; Baeher. Stade's “Z(*it.schrift,xiii. 1*29- 
i I Vi). Fragments of an anonymous commentary riii 
the Psalms, dating from the tAvelfth century, are 
jvr<*serve<l in the library (T St. Petersburg. In 114‘3 
the jdiysieijin Hibal Allah (Nathanael) commented 
on E<*clesiasl<'.s. He sub.se(juentlv ('inbniced Islam. 
At the beginning of the thirteenth century Jo.s(*i)li 
1). Aknin, Maimonides’r(*nownetl imj)il, is suj>posed 
to have Avritten a comincntarv on Canticles and a 
treatise on Biblical measures (Muiik, ‘‘Notice sur 
Jo.seph b. Jehoud.'di.” in “Journal Asiatique.” 1842. 
xiv.; Steinschneider and Neubauer, in “Magazin,” 
1888). A commentary of his on the Pentateuch i.s 
mentioned by Al-Mwakkil (MS. Brit. Mus. Add. 

27204. p. 1(>6). Somewhat later Tan- 
Com- hum of Jerusalem comi>o.sed commeu- 
mentaries. taries on the Pentateuch and on many 
<»ther parts of the Bible (“Commen¬ 
tary on Jo.shua.” ed. TIi. Haarbriickcr, Berlin, 18C2; 
“(’oinm, on Judges.” ed. Goldziher). Isaac b. Sam¬ 
uel ha-Sefardi (end of tlu* fourteenth centtiry), Avho 
commented on tin? Projthets. likewi.se li\'cd in 
Palestine (Steinschneider, “Hebr. .Bibb,” xix. 135, 
XX. 10). A commentary on tin* second book of Sam¬ 
uel Avas Avritten by Isaac b. Samuel (Margoliouth, 

“ JcAv. Quart. Bev.,” x. 385-403). Part of this com¬ 
mentary i.s to be found in the Bodleian Libmry, Ox¬ 
ford, In the tifl(*ciiTh cciiTury there llnuri.shed in 
^ enn*n Abralnim b. Solomon, who compiled notes 
on the Prophet.s (Poznanski, Kc. p. 08). A com- 
mentayv Esther, regarded as a ])seudonymous 
Avork of ^hiimonide.s, Avas edited (Leghorn,* 1759) 
by Abraham b. Daniel Lumbrosio. It probably 
dates from the sixte(‘nth ct ntury, and is Avritten in 
the dialect of ^laghreb. Tin* last century has Avit- 
nessed a ucav aAvakening of literary interest among 
the JeAvs of Asia and Africa; and the printing- 
pre.s.s(*s of Leghorn, Cairo, Algiers, Oran, JeruStdem, 

. Bombav, Poona, and (’alcutta arc busy Avith tnins- 
lations, ehietly of those books of the Bible that 
are used in the liturgy, viz., Pentateuch, Haftarot, 
P«dms. the Five Scrolls, and Job (“Hebr. Bibb” 
xiii. 49). A translation of the Avhole Bible by Eze¬ 
kiel Shem-Tob David Avas j)rintcd in Bombay in 
1889, and one of the Apoervpha hy Joseph David in 

lolloAving in the Avake exegesis there sprang 
tip a literature of Midrashic and homiletic explana¬ 
tion of the Bible. The British Mu.seum pos.sesses 
manuscripts (Or. 00-70) of dis(*ourses on the Peiita- 
tench, Avhich are attrihute<l to David h. Abraham, 
Maimonides’ grandson. The bulk of the homiletic 
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litoniliin* to Yemen. In tin* iiiaMle of tlie ■ 

fonrteentli eentnrv Nathanael hen Raiah eoinpiliMl ; 

a kind of Midiasli iin(l<T the title “ Nur ‘ 
Mid- al Thulin,*’ sjx'einii'ns of whieh are , 
rashim and still extant xii. .*>9; Ah-xandt-r i 

Homilies. Kohut, " Li.Lrht of Slia«h‘ and Lamp j 
of Wisdom. ” New York, 1S!I4; Hii*s( li- j 
fekl, ^Arah. (’hn'stoin.”’ jiji. 11-14). The jdiy- j 
siei.an Yahva h. Sulaiman (Zakariwa, about 14‘>9) | 
was tile auik'or of the Midrash Hefez. written 1 
in a mixlnre of Ilehn'W and Arahie (Steinsehneider. | 
“(’at. Herlin/’ i. tJ4, 71); a eomimiitarv on whieh 
exists under the lith‘ “ Al-Durrah al-Muntakhaha ” 
(MS. Hrit. Mus. Or. 2740). A few derades later. 
Sa’id h. Da’ud al Adani wrote homili(‘S on the Peii- 
tateueh under the tille “Kitah naj;it al i^harikin ** 
(ih. 278.*)). Aim Mansur al-Dhatnari was the author 
of the “Siraj al T’ktd” (s(‘e Kohut. *'A1m>o Man/.ur 
al-Dhamari/' New York, 1S92); and, finally, D.ivid 
al-ljiwani eomj^osed a 3Iidrashic work, -Al-Wajiz 
al-3Iughni.” Glosses on the Deealoirm* were writ¬ 
ten by Mo.ses b. Jose)>h al-llalidah (SlS. Hrit. Mus. 
Or. 2740). Variou.s anonymous eompilations, ]>e- 
lonirini; to the s,ame class ami written in vulgar 
diaieet. also exist (Hirsehfeld, Z.r*. pp. 14-19). 

6. Linguistics: Jewish jihilologists modeled 
their'works on those of the Arabs. It is. tluTefore. 
not surprising that many of them were written in 
Arabic. Tin* c*arliest Ji'wish grammarian is Judali 
b. Koraish, of Tah<»rt, in North Africa <ed. Harges, 
Paris, IS.Ml). His “ Hisalah (Kpi.sile), exhorting the 
community of Fez not to negle<‘t the study of th(‘ 
Targum. embodies tlu‘ first attempt at a ccunpani- 
tiv(t study of .Semitic languages. He is. however, 
far outranked by Saadia, who was the first to make 
philological studies a special sci(‘nce. 8aa<iia’s first 
work, styled “ Agron,** of which only 
Philology, some fragments have Iweii j)reserved, 
was partly lexicognijdihal, partly 
grammatical. More details on the latter sidiject 
were to be found in his chief work, “Book on the 
[Hebrew] Language,” in tw<*lve parts; but unfortu¬ 
nately this is not now in c*xistence. Tlie only two 
works of his that have been i>reservt‘d are his ety¬ 
mological essay on “Ninety [siwenty] Vni<jue or 
Bare Words in the Bible,” and his commentary on 
the “Sefir Yezindi,” which contains gnimmatical 
paragrajihs. In the middle of the tenth century 
there nourished in Kairwan Dunash ben Tamim, 
Soon after Saadia, Abu al-Faraj Haruii of Jeru.sji- 
1cm, the Karaite, composed a work on grammar and 
le.\icograi)hy under the title “ Al Mushtainil” (Poz- 
iianski, “ Bev. Et. Juives,” xxx. 197-21H). 

The oldest linguistic studies in Sj^ain wen* not 
written in Ar.djic, but in Hebrew; ami thi*re is 
noni* of real importance till Judah ilayyuj (of f'ez), 
who, at the beginning of the eleventh century, wit¬ 
nessed the famous struggle Iretween the pupils of 
Menahem and Dunash ben Labmt. lla^yuj was 
followed by Abu al-Walid ;Merwan (.Jonah) b. Ja- 
nah, whose writings are of a more coinprehen.siv<‘ 
nature*. The latter not only criticizeel ami supple¬ 
mented Hayyuj. but wrote important grammatical 
work.s and a dictionary (“The Book of Hebrew 
Boots,” ed. A. Neubauer, Oxfonl, Hebrew 

version, ed. W. Bacher, Berlin, 18i)4). Judali b. 


Bal'am wrote «)n the acce’iits of the first tliri'c books 
nf the I I.igiograjih.i, on homonyms (*‘Kitah al-Taj- 
nis”). and several smallei treatises. Pnaninent 
alike as c<»mm<‘nt:itor of the Bible ainl gnmimarian 
was .Moses (Jik.aiilla. who wroK on the “Masmdinc 
and Feminine”; but this work is lost. To tiu* s;ime 
<-entury belongs l.s:iac b. .lashush, who was tlu* au¬ 
thor «)f a work on lulieclions (“ Kitah al Ta^irif”). 
The lw(‘lfth l■en1ury shows finther dcvrlopment. 
.Vbu Ibrahim b. Barun wroli* “ Kitab al .Muwazana.” 
a treatise on comparative Hebrew and .Xnibic phi¬ 
losophy (ed. with a Bussi.an ininxluction and :mm»ta- 
tions, by P. v. Kok«)vzow. Petersburg. ISIlJ). 
Jud.ih ii.i-T.evi’s “ Alkh.izari ” has a gnmmi.itu^al 
chapter with inti-n sting features (ed. Hii-si-hfiad. j>p. 
128-lJs). After this ju-riod Hebrew prepombTatesl 
over Arabic* for philological pursuits. In the four- 
tc-enih century there is only Tanhum of Jerus;ilem. 
who wrote* :i dictionary on the Mishnah(“Al Mur- 
.shitl ”) in connectiem with Maimonides* conmicntary’ 
on the sjimc*. In the* fifteenth century the Afric-:m. 
Saadia ben Danan, comj>»>s(‘d a gnimmatical work 
and a Hebrew-Arabic dictionary. Anotherglossiiry 
on Maimonides’ Mishnab commentary was <*omj>ilc<l 
by David bi‘n Yesha ba-Lc‘wi of Aden (Stcinsc hnci- 
der, “(^it. Berlin,” No: TIJ). Of anonymous wri¬ 
tings m(*ntion may be made* of a grammatiml com- 
jundium attached to a Kanute praycr-bcHik (MS. 
Brit. ;Mus. Or. 2.')-J()), an Arabic-Pc*rsian viHiibu- 
lurv (>IS. Brit. Mus. Aejd. 7701), a treatise* on ditli* 
cuit words in Bible and Mishhah (Hirsi-hfehl, 
“.Vrab. (’hrestom.,” i>i>. Jl-04), and a chapter on 
Biblical Animaic* (///. jip. 54-00). 

6. Talmud and Halakah: It was but natural 
that in the Talmud and Halakah Arabic did not Ik*- 
come* sc'ipopular as in other bnim bes of Jewish lit- 
eniture. The rabbinic dialect for di.s<*ussions on 
Halakah was too firmly establi.shed to sulTcr the in¬ 
trusion of Arabic; and much that has lH*en writt<*n 
on such subje(*ts in Araliii* has either iwrishi**!, or 
has been chii lly studied in Hebrew versions. There 
is no .sullieient eviden(*e to prove that an Anibic ver¬ 
sion of the Mishnah by Saadia was ever written, 
.since the short notice given by Pethahiahof Begen.s- 
burg is too scant to admit of any definite conclusion.s. 
Some of his Arabic ri*sj>onsa have lK*en pr(*s«‘rve<L 
The tninslation made by Saadia’s Spanish contemi>o- 
niry, .Josejih ben Abi Thaur, was not made to sup¬ 
ply a want felt by Jews, but at the recpie.st of a bib- 
lioj»hile ruler. It is therefore not surprising that it 
should have been lost, as probably not more than 
one copy of it ever existed. 

Joseph b. Abraham b. Sheth and Isiiac al-Faz 
wrote n sponsa in Anibic. .Maimonides, while wri¬ 
ting his commentary on tin* Mi.shnah in Arabic, left 
the text untranslated; and it was tlie Hebrew ver¬ 
sion of this <*ommentary which beeaine popular, 
although the original was also fre- 
Maimon- «|uently copied. Many* jairtions of the 
ides. same exist in print; and its study is 
of the utmost importance in the veri- 
tieation of the vei-sion attached to prescait-day isli- 
tions of the Talmud. Maimonides akso wrote a 
“Sefer ha-Mi/.wot” in Anibic, to .serve as a kind of 
intnxluction to his Mishnah Tonih(inlrodiu:tion and 
the tirst three paragrajJis edited, with German trans- 
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liitinn. ])y M. Pnit/., niv>lau, ISS‘2; ilu- whole ecl- 
with Erciieh translation, hy M. llloch. I'aris, 
ISSS). Lastly, he nst'd Arabic lor numerous re- 
sponsa; ami the auio>rrai>hs of a f<*w of these are 
fortunately still in existence (MarirjJiouth, “Ue- 
sponsa of Maimonides in the ()ri;;nnal Arabic.''in 
“Jew. Quart. Ih'V.'’ ,\i. o.v}; Sinmnsen, “Arabic! 
lb‘Spons:i," ih, xii. 134-loT; “Jlehr. Eihl.” xi.x. 

His son Abraham. thou^^Oi not inlKuilin!: his 
father's genius, ])ossesse(l mm ii Talmudie learning, 
ami I'udeavored to su])])l(‘ment the latter s writings 
by a work wherein religious observance wjls dis¬ 
cussed in a semi-philosoi)hical manner {** Kitab al- 
Kifavah’*). In a correspondence with Havid b, 
Hisdai of Eagdael (“ .Maase Xissim,” (‘dited by 15. 
Goldberg. ]*aris. IS(JT). he defends the theories of his 
father. There also exists a c<dlection of Ambic rc- 
sj>ons;i by him under the title “Megillat Setarim ” 
(.MS. .Montediore [Ilalberslam], ]>. oh). Among the 
fragim nts brought from tin* Genizah in Egypt, there 
are a host of smaller Arabic essays and lettei-s on 
matters of Ilalakah. IHiiial commentaries in Arabic 
are attaeh(‘d to many prayer-books now in use in 
Asiatic and African communitie.s. Samuel b. Jam‘ 
wrote on the slaughter of animals (“ Karmel.” iii. 
215: Geiger's '*Jrid. Zeit." 1S()2). A volume on the 
hi'.vs to b(? observed by women was i)ubli.shed by 
Jacob Ankawa (Algiers, 1S55). who translated the 
“Sefer Hat 'i'ehmiit’’ (j)ublished Leghorn, 1827) 
frofu Si>anisli into Arabic, 

7. Liturgy: The employment of Arabic for li¬ 
turgical purjio.ses commenced with th(‘translation of 
.such portions of the* Eiblc as held a i>lace in public 
worship. It has been stated above that Saadia suj>- 
jilemeiitcd his i>rayer book with att Arabic text con¬ 
taining ritual regulations—a i)ractise imitated in the 
Yemen prayer-books. th(* oldest of which date from 
the lift cent ii century (“ 1 lehr. I5ibl.” x.xi. 54; ^('at, 
Herlin.” i. 09. 11T-1‘>0: AV. 11. Greenburg, ‘‘Tin* 
Ilaggadah Actronling to the Hite of Yemen.” London, 
1890). Although in the prayer itself Hebrew was 
a«lhered to, Anibicbegan to encroach ujion the piyyti- 
tim in the sixteenth century, and was sub.setpientl}^ 
very largely em])loved. Some of these piyyutim en¬ 
joy gieat i>opularity. as, for exam])le, the Ilabdalah 
“Song of Elijah” (llirschf(*ld. “Journal Hoyal Asi¬ 
atic Society,” 1891, pp. 293-310), the 
Hituai. tale of Hannah {idem, “ Jewish-Arabic 
Liturgies,” in “Jew. Quart, Kev,” vi. 
119-135, vii. 41S-4‘2T). other “ kinot,” the Arabic ver¬ 
sion of I5ar A’ohai, etc. The ju*ayer-books jwintetl 
for use in Oriental and African communities have 

A.abic piyyutim a]>i)eml(‘d; ami a survey 
of this neglected held of Jewish literature would 
well rewaril tin* labor be.stowed on it. l)ecause it 
otTers interesting linguistic j)roblems besides. A 
sjx'cial ft .u;in‘of these j^rayer books is the (vulgar) 
Arabic version of the Aniinaic Targuins of .some 
]>ortions of the Pentateuch, such as the blessing of 
Jacob, the Song of Aloses. and the Deciilogue; also 
prominent llaftarot, as that of the last day of Pass- 
over and the Ninth Day of Ab; finally, of the Five 
Scrolls, and the Megillat Anthx-hus {idem, “Arab. 
Chrestom.” ]>p. l-<>). Favorite subjects for trans¬ 
lation are Ibn Gabirol’s “ Azharot,” Judah ha-Levi’s 
famous piyyut. -jttDD 'D (Alexandria, 1879), for the 


Sabbath before Purim. Jiml a legendary paraphrase 
of Almt, V. 9 (nnnL‘» Leghorn, 184(>). Hesides 
the last-named, the whole of the Pirke Abot (3Dn 
ed. Joj^eph Shabbethai Farhi, Leghorn, 1849) 
has in many i)rayer-books its Arabic version .side by 
side with tiie original. The Passover Ilaggadah has 
often been edited with Arabic translaticm and com¬ 
mentaries. Karaiti* ]>niyer-lx>oks show .similar fea¬ 
tures. Arabic directions are already to In.* found in 
Fa^lhil s (I.s;iiah Cohen b. r/ziyahu) “Siddur ” (.see 
above, par. 2), not to .speak of later compilation.s. 
Isjiac b. Solomon gave an Arabic vcrsimi <jf “Ten 
Articles of Creed” (n"ip' Eupatoria, 1840). 

8. Philosopliy and Theology: The employ¬ 
ment of Anibic for idiilosophical discus,sion grew 
out of conditions that dilTered from those which 
alfected im^st of the preceding branches. Jews 
would probably never have written on philoso¬ 
phy, had they not beem impelled to do .so by the 
Arabs, whosi* W(»rks formed their sole sources of 
inform.ation on this subject. The.sr* latter provided 
them with a terminology, for which the Hebrew 
language offered no facilities; and their influence is 
so aj)par(‘nt that tin* Hebrew tr;in.slations from Ara¬ 
bic, as well as works written originalh' in Hebrew, 
bear a thoroughly Arabic .stamp. All Jewi.sh philo¬ 
sophical works that wen* epoch-making are wiitten 
in Anibic*. and most of them are evidently meant for 
Arab readers also. 

Although not exactly the oldest philosophical au¬ 
thor. Saadia was the llr.st to form his ideas on Jewish 
theology into a syst«*m. He was therefore the father 
of Jewi.sh jdiilosophy. His metluxl is that of the 
class of Mohammedan philosophers known as Mota- 
zilitcs. Somewhat (‘arli<*r than Saadia was Abu 
A’a‘akub Ish.-ik b. Sulaiman (Isiiac Israeli the elder, 
died about 950), physician to Abu Muhammed ‘Ubaid 
Allah al-Mahdi in Kairwan. He was 
Develop- the author of a “Book of Definitions” 
ment —probably the oldest of its kind— 
of Jewish preserved in a Hebrew version only 
Thought, (ed. II. Hirs^*hfeld. pp. 233, 234; Stein- 
sehneider, “ Fe.stschrift,” pp. 131-141). 
The first ]>eriod also includes Bahya b. Jo.sef b. 
Pakodah (lived in Spain 1040). the author of “Duties 
of the Heart” and “ Hellections of the Soul.” His 
contemponiry, Solomon b. Gabirol, was the first to 
introduce Neoplatonic id(*as into Jewi.sh philo.sophy. 
His Anibic works are “The Source of Life,” “Im¬ 
provement of Morals.” and the ethical treati.se 
“Choice of Pearls” (Munk. “Melanges de Philoso- 
j)hie Jiiive c*t Anibe,” Paris, 1S59). Judah ha-Levi 
(1140) treats Jewish theology from quite a different 
lioint of view. In his famous “ Kitab Alkhazari ” 
(c*d. II. Ilirschfeld, with the revisr*d Hebrew^ ver¬ 
sion, Leip.sic. 1887) he di.scards the method of the 
Kalam as well as Aristotelianisni in general, and 
takes his stand on tradition. lie also vigorously 
attacks the doctrines of the Karaites. Jos(*ph b. 
Zaddik of Cordova (died 1149), in his “Microco.sni,” 
discusst‘d ideas fostc*red by Ibn Gabirol. Abraham 
ibn Daud (di(*d 1180) paved the way toward abso¬ 
lute Aristotelianism in his “Emunah Hamah.” 

Jewish philosophy reached its ajmgee in Moses 
Maimonides. Maimun (the father) hiinsr*lf xvas the 
author of the “Letter of Consolation” (ed. L. M. 
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Siininons, ‘‘Jew. Quart. Rev.” ii. in which he 
wariu‘«i Jews not t(» fori^et their belief, although 
ct»in]H*IIe(l to appear outwardly as Moslems. His 
son Moses, the greatest of Jewish thinkers, com¬ 
posed. wlien still young, a com|»endium of logic, 
and a treatise on tlie "‘Unity [of G<jdJ.” in Arabi<‘. 
The introduction to his commentary on Abot is also 
of pliilosoj)liical cliaractca*. an<l is known umh'r the 
sej^arate title, “Eight C'hapters" (Pocock. "‘Porta 
Mosis,” pp. ISl (f }<((/., cd. M. Wolir, with German 
translation. L<‘ii)sic. PStiJ). The <ommcmary on 
"‘Ilelek.” the tenth chapter of\Sanhc- 

Maimon- drin (ih. j)p. i :>:3 i f ,^ 7 .). contains the 
ides. “Thirt(‘en Artich‘s of Cre(*d ” formu¬ 
lated by him. A system of his theol¬ 
ogy is laid down in his chief work, “Guide of the 
Perplexed’■ (ed. S. !Munk, with Fnaich translation, 
Paris, 185 (>-(jG; com]>are II. Ilir.schfeld, ""Kritische 
Bemerkungen zu Mtink’s Ausgabe des Dalalat al- 
Hairin,” in Monaisschrift.” x.x.xix. 4()i-41J, 460- 
473). Another work of his is the ‘"Con.solatory 
Ej)istle.” .sent to the Jews of Yemen. Maimoni(h*s 
was so exhaustive that after him n(»t much wascom- 
]K>seti that could claim originality. Gf tho.se who 
folh)wed in his steps, mention must tirst be made 
of his son Abraham, whose chief theological work 
has already been mentioned. His <‘o-disciple. Joseph 
b. Judah 1 ), Aknin (Abu al-Hajjaj Josei)h b. Yahyah 
al Sabti al Maghrabi), to whom the “Guide” was 
tiedicated, was himself the author <jf a work "‘Medi¬ 
cine of the Soul,” and of another discovered by 
Munk. A kind of imitation of the“.Moreh” is to 
be found in the anonymous work “Pearls of the 
Secret.s.” An abstract of Aristotelian philosophy 
in the style of Maimonides is given by Musti b. 
Tubi in his poem “ Al-Sab*iniyyah.” consisting of 
seventy verses (the original, with the Hebrew ver¬ 
sion and a commentary by Solomon b. Immanuel 
da Piera, edited and translated by H. Hirschfeld, 
Ramsgate, 1894). 

With the decline of Jewish philosophy the em¬ 
ployment of Arabic also diminish(‘s. A commen¬ 
tary on ]\Iaimonides’ “Sefer ha-Madda‘ ” was written 
by ‘Ala al-J)in al-Muwakkit (MS. Brit. Mu.s. Add. 
2T‘204). There .still remains to be mentioned Judah 
b. A’is-^^im b. ^lalka, whose work “Anas al-Gharib” 
contains a commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah ” and 
the “Cha])ters on R, Eliezer” (Ilir.schfeid, “Arab. 
Chresiom.” i)p. 19-31), and several anonymous treat¬ 
ises on “Macroco.sm and 3Iicro<‘o.sm ” (“Cat. Ber¬ 
lin,” ii. lOo), which Steinschneider believes to be an 
abstract from Joseph Kirkisani's work mentioned 
above. An ethical treatise exists in manuscript in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford (Neubauer, “Cat. Boill. 
Hebr. MSS.,” Xo. i4‘22). 

9. Polemics ; Here may be recorded some works 
of a polemical ehanif*tor, because tliev are tlieolo^rit-al 
as ^vell. Tlie.se compri.se nor only tlie coiitlicis be¬ 
tween Rabbinites and Karaites, but also treali.ses 
written to rejiel the encroachnumts of philosophy 
and the dogmas of other creeds. Among thew 
writers is David al-Mekamm(‘z, to whom is attributed 
a work entitled “Twenty Treatises” (Stein.sclinei- 
der, “Cat. Bodl.” col. 880). The writings of Sulai- 
man b. Ruhaim and Jefeth (see above) abound in 
attacks upon the Rabbinites; but these* were com¬ 


pletely defeated by Saadia. FurlluT at tacks were 
made by Samuel b. Hofni (//v. col. 1034; “Z. D. M. 
G.” viii. 551. ix. 838). by Samuel ha-Xagid (who also 
cririciz<*<l the Koran), and c.sju‘cially by Judah ha- 
Levi. Alliliatcd to the “Alkiiazari” of the last- 
named. an<l wriutn in deb'use of Judaism, wasSa‘ad 
1 ). .Mansur's ( 1 ‘ 280 ) “ Tankih al-Abhath ” (L. Hirsch- 
fcld, “Sa‘a<}b. Mansuribn Kammuna,” la-ipsic, 1893; 
Goldziher, in “St<*inschnei(h*r Fest.schrift,” pp, 110 - 
114). Pseudonymously attributed to Sa'ad is a 
work <iealing with the “ DiiTcn nces Betwt^en the 
Rabbinitesand the Karaites” (H. Hirschfeld. “ Anib. 
Chrestom.” j>p. 69-103). Another anonymous work 
is the "‘Rejiort of the Discussion with a Bishop.” 
Finally, mention must not be (ani(te<l of two Jewish 
renegades, viz., Ibn Kusin. a i)hy.sician in Mosul, 
and an ammymous writer who ]>rct(*ndcd to prove 
the truth of Mohammed’s prophethocxl. 

10. Cabala: Anihic commentaries on the “Sefer 
Yezirah” were written by Isaac Israeli (Steinschnei¬ 
der, “Cat. ik‘rlin,” i. 55), Saadia (ed. witlt French 
translation by ^L Lambert, Paris, 1891), and Judah 

[ b. Xi.ssim b. AIalkali (.see above). Greater activity 
has been displayed in tlic ]>rcscnt age. An Ambic 
translation of tlic “Sefer Y(‘zirali” was made by 
Abraham David Ezekiel, in Bombay (Poona, 1888). 
He also translated into Arabic portion.s of the Zoliar 
(“Idra Zutta”) (id. 1887; Algiers, 1853), “Josc'ph 
Ergas” (Bombay, 1888), “Sliomer Emunim,”and the 
sermons of Isjiac Lopez of Aleppo (Bombay, 1888). 

11. Poetry and Tales: Many j^roductions that 
come under this lieading Jiave already been noticed 
at tlie commencement of this articie. and in the 
jmragraph on Liturgy. S(‘V(‘ral jHiems by Kaniite 
authors have been published by Pinsker. Single 
Ara!)ic verses are to he found in many of Iba 
Ezra's Hebrew poems (Rosin. “ Reimc umrOediehte 
des Abraham hen i:zra,” Bre.slau, 1888); and in 
one of Al-Harizi s ^Vlakamas (Xo. xi.) a poem is in- 
.serted in whicli each verse is divided into Hebrew, 
Animaie, and Andnc portions. The Makamas are 
preceded by an Arabic preface (Sb'inschneider, “La 
Prefazione Arabica delle :Makamat di Giuda Al-Ha- 
rizi,” etc., Florence, 1879). Abraham b. Said, al- 
thougli born a Jew, ranks among ^Mohammedan 
poets. The philosoplnc al poem of IMusa ben Tubi 
has already l>een m(‘ntioncd. In the cightccntli cen¬ 
tury there nourished in Aden, Shalom b. Jo.seph 
Shabbezi (D^'H }T IDD, MS. Brit. Mus. Or, 4114), 
who comj)iled a diwan of Arabic po(‘ins, nian 3 ' of 
which are of his own composition. Of more recent 
works mention may be made of the intere.sting col¬ 
lection of ei)igrams. quatmins, and ditties, .styled 
“Safinah Ma‘luf,” by Solomon b. Hayyim Bnnan 
(Leghorn, 1877). For pro.se works on tiie .subject of 
belles-lettres the chief place belongs to Moses ibn 
Ezm’s “ lyitjib al-^liih;iclliamli 'vvtil-AIinlahariib ” 
(r^clireiner, Itev. Et. Juives,” xxxl. 

6‘2-81, ‘230-249; R. K. Kokowzow. “ Kitab al-Mu)md- 
harah,” St. Petersburg, 1895; j>ortions of Anibictext 
with Russian introducrion; H. IIir.scl)feld, “Arab. 
Chrestom.” pp. 61-63). A collecti<ui of proverbs 
was printed in Bombav in 1889. I.sjmc Cri.spin’s 
ethical treatise was traiislated by Joseph b. Hasn. 
A translation of "IDID D. by Abu Yusuf 

Habib, was i)rinted at Oran in 1889. There also 
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< \isls Ji ricli litcralun* of talrs. in«)srly r.f siic-n-d 
rharactor, Ijoili (iriirinals and translations, nanit-ly. 
Iri^rndary bio;.M-aj>lii« s of the Patriarclis. of Joseph, 
of M<»s<'s, an<] <»f Solomon ( Bombay, iss(i). Of mnrc 
sernlar rharamer is a volmni* entilh-d 
(la'irhorn, IStJS), which contains a version of Sinda- 
bad’s travels. An ammymous historical work was 
edited ])y Ad Xenban*; r (“Medieval Jewisli Clironi- 
eles,*' ii. SU /f srf/.). 

12. Medicine: Jews (listiniruished themselves 
('arly in m<-dieim*. j)arlly by translatiriy^ from (Ireek 
and Syriac, partly by imh'pendent works. The ohl- 
cst is .Mes('r jawaih (SSJ), to wla.m Si<*inscljneider Ijas 
devotecl a sjieeial article ("Z. I). ]\I. G.'’liii. 4*-2S-.|:l4). 
'riie ntost prominent Jewish jdiysieian of the teiitli 
c(aitnry Avas Isaac Israeli (MTistenfehl. ‘•G<*.seli. 
d. Andr Aerzte,” p. ot ; Steinschneider, “Ilebr. 
I’ebers,’’ ]). 701) of Kairwan, mentioned abov(‘. who 
madi* himself famous by his tn'ati.sc* on “Fevers." 
M<i.scs b. FJeaz<*r al Isndli {“ Ibn Abi O.scibia,"^ ed. 
A. .’Slriller. ii. ST), as well as his sons Isaac and Ish- 
mael, and Jacob the .son of the last-named, were 
pliysicians to tin* Vizier ^Muizz al-Din (end of tlie 
<‘cntury). At tin* beiiinnini: of the twelfth caaitury 
Jewish ])hysieians in Spain also la'^an to write in 
Arabic. Abu Ja‘far Joseph Ahmad b. llisdai (a 
friend of the j)hilo.soj)her Ibn Baja) {ib. p. .71) trans- 
lated the works of Hippocrates for Al-Ma'mun, 
vizi<Ttothe E.i:yptian e.alif. Amir hi ahkam Allah! 
Likewise in (’airo thmri.shed (1101) the Karaite, 8a- 
dhl b. Abi al-Bayy.an (Steinschneider, “llebr. Bibl." 
\iii. 01-00). Maimonides wasdistinyniished asa med¬ 
ical author: .amon.^:::l!ierAV(irkson medicine he Avrote 
a commentary on the A])horisms of lli])j>()crates 
0y(//f, “Z. 1). M. G."' .\lviii. 21S-*i04; ofe/e, “Hebr. 
Uebm-s." p. TOit). IBs .son Abraham (Wustenfeld, ib, 
p. Ill), also, was a medical authority, and .so was 
Jn.seph b. Judah (Alunk, “Xotice sur Jo.seph b. 
.lehoJida,*’ p. .78). In the middle of the tAvelftli 
century tloiirished Amntm al-Israili (“Ibn Abi 
Oseibia,*’ p. ‘210; Steinschneider, “ZAvei Jud. Aerzte 
Imran b. Sadaga und MinvalTak b, Sebua.” in “Z. D. 
M or ISTI), born in 1105 at Damascus; died 
1‘201) at Eme.sa (Mim.s). Samuel b. Judah b. Abba.s 
(sec Aim.xs) wrote a Avork styled “Kitab al-3Iu!id” 
{/b. p. 01). Abu al-Hayyaj ju.suf of Fez {tb, p. 2lS) 
studif<l under Maimonides. He lived later on in 
Ah*])po ami c< mi postal a commentary on Hippoc- 
rab.s, a.s well as a Avork on phannacy. To tlie 
tAvelfth century belongs also Al-Asad al-Maballi (b. 
Jacob ben Is:iae), who lived in Ejrvpt and afttTAvard 
in D.miaseus (//;. ji. US). In tlie tliirteentli century 
Ibn Abi al-llasan al-Barkamani Avrote on liviriene. 

A medical encyclopedia Avas cominled by'^Abii 
Mansur al-IIanmi (end of the fourteenth century; 
Steinselineider. ‘‘C7it. Berlin,’’ ii. 9S, 10*2; see‘‘Z i)* 
M. G." .xlvii. ;174) umhT tlie title " AI-Muntakib ” 

13. r Tlw-oiac-.-.T 

tieian Avas .Alashallali (Steinschneider, *‘Z. D, AL G ” 
xlviii. 404-440). Avho wa.s a prolific Avriter. An 
/anonymous Avork on astronomy hv a Yemen Jcav is 
desiTihed by Steinselineider (- Cat‘ Berlin,^ p. 80). 

Bnu.lor.UArilY; StclnsibneMcr. Jrrbr. Ucrlin iso-i. 

"• II. IIIK. 


AKABIC PHILOSOPHY — ITS INPLH- 
ON JUDAISM: Arabic philosophy dates 

from the appearance of dis.senting sects in Islam. A 
ccmnrv had li.irdly clapsr'd after ]Moliammcd re¬ 
vealed the Koran, when numerous germs of religious 
schism bi'gaii to arise. Indcpcndiait minds stmght 
to inve.stigatc the doetrim*s of the Koran, Avhieli 
until then liad been accepted in blind failli on tlie 
anthorit}'of divine rcAelation. The first indi*pend- 
mit protest Avas tb.at of the Kadar (from the Arabic 
/.ofhfni, to liavc jioAver), Avliosi* jnirtisans afiirmcd 
the freedom of tin.* will, in contrast Avitb the Jabar- 
ilcs (Jtfb,f/\ force, constraint), avIio maintained the 
belief in fatalism. 

In the .second cimtury of the Hegira, a schism 
aro.se in I lie theological schools of Bass^ini, over 
Avliicli Hasan al-Basri jArc.^iih'd. A pupil, Wasil 
ibn Atlia, avIio Avas c.xpellcd from tlie .school because 
his ansAvers Avcrc contrary to tra/litiou, proclaimed 
himself h'lider of a new school, and systematized all 
llic radical oi)inions of preceding sects, particiiiarlv 
those of the Kadarite.s, This new .scliool or .sect Avas 
called Molazilite (from to separate oneself, 

to dissent). It.s primipal dogmas Avere three: (1) 
God is an ab.solute unity, and no attribute can be 
ascribed to Him. (*2) Man is a free agent. It is on 
account of these two princijdcs that tiie ^lotazilitcs 
designate tliemselves tlic “Asbab al-‘Adl Aval 
Tauhid ” (The Partizans of Ju.siiee and Unity). (3) 
All knowledge iiecesstiry for thesiilva- 

Rise tion of man emanates from liis n*ason; 
of First be could acipiirc knowledge before as 
Radical Avell as after llcvelation, by tlie .sole 
School. light of reason—a fact wbicli, there- 
fore, mak(‘.s knoAvIedge obligatory 
upon all men. at all times, and in all places. The 
3Iolazilitcs, compelled to defend tli<*ir principles 
against theorthodo.x religious party, lo<»ked for sup- 
porl tothedoetrinesof philo.sophy, and thus founded 
a rational tlieology. Avliich tliey designated “Tlm-al- 
Kalam” (Scieneeof tlie Word)‘; and*those professing 
^ t‘re called 3Ioiekallamin. Tins appellation, 
originally designating the Motaziliics, soon became 
tlie conmifm name forall seeking pliilo.sopbical <lem- 
on.stration in <'onfirmation uf religious principles. 
The first .Alotckallamin ha<l tocombiit both the ortho¬ 
dox and tin* infid(*l partic.s, betAveen Avliom they oc¬ 
cupied tlie middle ground; but the efforts of .subse- 
cpient generations Averc entirely concentrated against 
the pliilosojdiers. - * 

From the ninth c-entury oiiAvard, owing to Calif 
Jd-.5ra‘mun and bis successor, Greek j^bilosopliy was 
mtrodiueil among the Anilis. and the Perii)atetic 
scliool liegan to find able representatives among 
them: such Avere Al Kindi, AI-Fanilii, Ibn Sina, and 
Ihn uoshd.allof Avhust* fundamental principles Avere 
considereii as heresies by tlie :Motekallamin. 

strated the unity of Goil; liut from the view which 
he mmntaiiK-d, that matter Avas eti'nial, it followed 
that God could not be the Creator of the world. 
Again to assert, as the Piuipatetics did, that God’s 
knowledge extends oidy to the general hnvs of the 
umv<*rse, ami not to individual ami acehlental tliin-s 
IS tantamount to giving denial to propliecy. olie 
other point slKK^ktal tlie faith of the Motekallamin- 
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the tliforvof llu* intellect. Tli(‘ Perij):iteties lauirlit 
that tile Iniinan soul was only an aptitude—a faeuliy 
capable of attainine: every varit‘ty of passive jH*rfee- 
tion—and that tlirouLrb information and virtue it 
became (pialilied for uni<'n with tbe active intellect, 
wbieh lattt-r emanates from God. To admit this 
theory would be to deny tbe immortality of tin; soul 
(see Ai.KXANDKn of AiMim)i)is!As). A\dn*refore tbe 
Motekallamin bad, befon* anytliinir else, to establish 
a system of pbil«>sopby to demonstrate the creation 
of matter, and tliey adopted to that end the tb(*orv 
(»fatomsasemineiated by Democritus. Tbev tauubt 
that atoms j^ossess neither fjuantity nor e.xtension. 
Originally atoms were created by (bid. and are 
creat(‘d now as occasion seems to re- 
Argument ijuii'e. IJ(»dies come into existence or 
for di<*, through tin* aggreiration or tbe 
Creation, suinleranee of Iln*sii atoms, Jbit this 
theory did not rennn-e tbe objections 
of jdnbrsopby to a creation of matter. For, indee<l. 
if it be su])posed that God comnn‘nce<l His work at 
a certain definite time by His “will,” and for a cer¬ 
tain (letinite object, it must be admitt(*d that He was 
imjHTfeet IxTore aceomplisbing His will, or before 
attaining His object. In order to obviate this ditli- 
cnliy, tbe Motekallamin e.xtended their theory of the 
atoms t<) Time, and claimed that just as Space is con¬ 
stituted of atoms and vacuum. Time, likewise, is con¬ 
stituted of small indivisible moments. The creation 
of the world once established, it was an casv matter 
for them to demonstrate the existence of a'cVeator, 
amt that II(‘ is uniepu*, omnijiotent, and omniscient. 

Toward the middle of tlie eighth century a dis¬ 
senting S(‘ct—still in existence to-day—<-alfed Ka¬ 
raites, arose in Judaism. In order to give a philo¬ 
sophical tinge to their polemics with their opponents, 
they borrowed the dialectic form.s of the Motekal- 
lamin, and even adopted their name (Mas'udi, in 
“Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Biblio- 
thecpie Royale,” viii. 340-:3r,l), and thus transplanted 
the Kalam gradually to Jewish .soil, to undergo the 
«ime transformations there as among the Arab.s. i 
The oldest religio-jdiilosophical work pre.sc*rved j 
is that of Siiadia (892-942), ‘‘Einunot we-De‘ot” 
(Book of Beliefs and Opinions). In 
Saadia. this work Saadia tieats of the ques¬ 
tions that intere.sted the 3Iotekallamin 
.so deeply—.such as the creation of matter, the unity 
of God, the divine attributes, the .soul, etc.—and lie 
c riticizes the philosojihers severely. For to Saadia 
there is no problem as to creation: God created the 
world or Ni/tiln, just as Scriptureattests: and lie con¬ 
tests the theory of the Motekallamin in reference to 
atoms, which tlnory, he di'clares, is just as contniry 
to n^asormind ueligion as the tlnory of the philoso¬ 
phers professing the eternity of matter. To prove 
the unity of God, Sajulia uses the demonstrations of 
the ^lotekallamin. Only the attributes of e.s.senee 
can be ascribed to God, but not the 
attributesof action [xifat-ul-nf The soul is a 

sub-stance more delicate even than that of the cele.s- 
tial sphere.s. Here Saadia controverts the 3Iotekal- 
lamin, who considered the soul an “accident” (com¬ 
pare “Moreli,” i. 74), and employs the following one 
of their premises to justify hi.s position: “Only a 
substance can be the sub.stratum of an accident^' 


(tliat is. of a non-essential jirojicrty of things). Saa- 
tlia argu(‘s: “If the .'iiml Ih‘ an accident only, it can 
itself have no such ai'cideiits as wisdom, joy, love,” 
etc. Saadia was thus in every way a support(*r of 
the Kalam; and if at tinws hedevi.ated from its doc¬ 
trines, it was owing to his religious views; just as 
the J(‘wishand Moslem PeripatiMicsstopped sliort in 
their respective; AristeUe-lianism whe never there was 
(linger of wounding (»rth(Mlo.\ religion. 

Jewish philoso])hy entered upon a new jaaiod in 
the eleventh century. The works of the F(*ripateli(‘S 
—.Vl-Farabi and Hm .‘■^ina (.\vicenna)—on the one 
I side, and the “Encyclopedia of the Brethren of Pu- 
I rity "—a 1 ransformed Kalam founded on Neoj^latonic 
llu*oii(*s—on tin* other shh*, cxia-cised (‘onsiderable 
inlluence upon Jewish thinkers of that agt‘. The 
two leading i)liilosojihcrs of the pe- 
The riod arc I bn (Jabirol (Avicebron) and 
Neopla- Bahya ben Josejih ibn Pakuda—the 
tonic foruKT standing upon a juirely philo* 
Philoso- so])hical i)latf(»rni, tin; latter upon a 
phy. religio jdiilosophical one; and both 
attaining similar result.s. Ikjth be¬ 
lieve in a universal matter as the substratum of all 
((‘XC(*pt God) that exists; but Bahja g(X*8 further and 
d(‘t(Tmines what that matter is: it is Darkness 
(“ Ma'ani al-Nafs,” ininslat<‘d liy Bn^yde, j>. 17). But 
this matter did not exist from ail cbTiiity, as the 
Peripatetics claimeil. It iseasy to perceive here the 
growth of the Peripat<‘tic idt as as to sulistance aiid 
form; but inllueiiced by religion, these ideas are so 
shaiied as to admit th(‘ non-(*ternity of matter. In 
all that pertains to the .soul and it.s action, Gabi- 
rol and Bahya ar(‘ undoubtedly intluenced bv the 
“Brethren of Purity.” Man (the microcosm)"is in 
every we.y like the celt*stial spheres (the nnKTOcosm)'. 
Just a.s the Jieavenly spheres reeeWc their motion 
from the universal soul—which is a simple substance 
emanating from God—so man receives his motion 
from the rational soul—another simjile sub.stance 
emanating from Him (f.r., i». (10; Munk, “Melanges 
de Philosophic,” p. 2(56). In fact, creation came 
through emanation, and in the following secpience: 
(1) The active intellect; (2) the universal .soul— 
which moves the heavenly sphere; (3) nature; (4) 
darkness—which at the beginning wa.s but a capac¬ 
ity to receive form; (5) the celestial spheres; (0) the 
heavenly l)odi(‘S; (7) tire; (S) air; (9) water; (10) 
earth (“^la'aiii al-Nafs,” 72; compare Munk, f.c., p. 
201). But as regards the (lueslion of the atirihiitcs 
which oceupy the Jewi.sh and Mo.slem tlieologians 
so much, Bahya, in his work on ethie.s, “liolwit 
lia L(‘hahot,” writti n in Amhic under the* title 
of “Kitah al-Hidayat ti faraidh ul Kuluh” (TJie 
Duties of the Heart), is of the same opinion a.s the 
Motazilite.s, that the attributes by uhieh one at 
tempts to ile.seribe Go<l should be taken in a nega¬ 
tive sens(*, as excluding tbe opposite attributes. 
Mith reference to Gabirol, a positive opinion can 
not be given on this ixiint, as lii.s “Fons Vibe ” does 
not deal with the question; but then; is reason to 
belie\e that lie felt tbe influence of the Asharites. 
who admitted attri:;ute.s. In fact, in bis poetical 
philosophy, entitled “Keter Malkut” (The Crown 
of Koyalty). Gabirol us(‘S numerous attributes in 
describing God. 
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Ily way of a irciioral stateriiciit, oik* may s<ay Hiat 
tile Neoplatonic philo->;r)pIiy aiinnig the Jews of the 
eleventh century marks a lnm>itional (‘poch, leadinir 
eitln r to the pure j)hilosoj>hy of the IViijiatelics or 
to tlie mysticism of the Cabala. 

The tw(*lfth ci ntury saw tin* apotheosis of jmre 
philosophy and the decline of the Kalam, wliicli 
latter, heini^ attacked by both the philosophers and 
the ortlnwlox. perished for lack of chamiiions. This 
sujireine exaltation of jihih^sophy was (!ue, in gr(*at 
ineasun*.. to (iaz/.ali (ItHtJ-l lllj aiiKniu: the Arabs, 
and to Judah Iia-Levi ( 1 MO) anioni^^ the J<*ws. In 
fact, the attacks directed airainst the philosojihers 
by (hizzali in his work, “Tuhfat al-Falasafa” (d'lie 
Deslruclion of the Philosophers), not 
The only produced, by reaction, a current 
Apotheosis favorable t<> philosophy, but induced 
of the philosopluTs lh<*ins<‘lv<*s to profit 
Phi- by Ids criticism, iliey thereafter ma- 
losophy. kini^ their theories clearer and their 
loiricclosiT. The inlliience of this reac¬ 
tion brought forth the twogreati'st philosophers that 
the Arabic IVripatetic school ever jiroduced, name¬ 
ly. Ibn Baja (Aven ]*ace)and Ibn Hoshd {Avernxs), 
both of whom undertook theilefenseof philosopliy. 

Since no idea and no literary or jihilosophical 
movement ever ^germinated on Anibian soil without 
leaving its impress (ui the Jews, Oazzali found an 
imitator in the person of Judah ha-Levi. This illus- 
trious poet took uiion hims<*lf to free religion from 
the shackles of sjieculaiive philosophy, and to this 
end wrote the **(;uzari,*’ in which lie sought to dis- 
creilit all scIkmJs of philosophy alike. He pusses 
severe censure upon the Motekallamin for seeking 
to support n-ligion by philosf»phy. He sjiys, 
consider him t<i have attained the highest degree of 
p<‘rfection who is convinced of religious truths with¬ 
out having scrutinized them and reasoned over 
them ” (“Ciizari,” v.). Then lie r<*duced the chief 
propositions of the Motekallamin, to j^rove the unity 
of God, to ten in number, ilescribiiig tliemat length, 
and conclinling in these tenns; ^Does tlie Kahim 
give u.s more information concerning God and His 
attributes than the jirojdiet did?'’ (/d. iii. and iv.) 
Aristoteliaiiism tinds no favor in his eyes, for it is 
no less given to details and criticism; Neoplatonism 
alone suited him somewhat, owing to itsaiipcal to 
Jiis poetic temperament. 

But the Hebrew Oazzali was no more successful 
than his Arabian prototype: and his attacks, al- 

though they ceUainly helped to discredit the Kalam_ 

for wiiich no one cared any longer—were altogether 
powerless against Peri put etic‘“ philosophy, which 
soon found miinemus defenders. In fact, soon after 
the ‘‘Cuzari" mu.le its appranmee. Abraham ibn 
Hand pubbsbed liis‘*Emunah Baiiialr^ (The Sub- 
lune Jaith). wherein he recapitulated the teacli- 
ings of the Peripatetics, Al-Fanihi and Ihn Sina, 
upon the physics and metaphvsics of Aristotle and 
sought to demonstrate that thesi* theories were in 
perfect harmony with the dm-trines of Judaism 
It IS an error generally current.” .suvs Ihn Huud in 
the pn‘face of his IxMik, ^that the study of spccula- 
tive philosophy is dangerous to religion. True 
philosot>hy iu»t only dws not liarm religion, it con¬ 
firms mill stR-ngthens it.” 


The authority of Ibn Daud, however, did not 
sullice to give jicrmanence to Arislotelianism in 
Judaism. Tliis accomjdishment was reserved for 
.Maimonides, who endeavored to liarmonize the phi¬ 
losophy of Aristotle with Judaism; and to this emi 
the author of tlie “ Yad ha-Hazakair’ composed his 
immortal work, “ Dalalat al-Hairin” 
Maimon- (Guide of the Perplexed)—known bet¬ 
ides. ter under its Hebrew title “Moreh 
Nebukim”—wliich served for many 
centuries as tin* subject of discussion and comment 
■ by Jewish thinkers. In this work, ^lainionides. 

I after refuting the proprisiiions of the Motekallamin, 
j considers Creation, the Unity of God. the Attributes 
I of God, the Soul, etc., and treais tlinn in accordance 
with the theories of Aristotle to the extent in which 
these latter do not conlliet with religion. For ex- 
amph*, while accci>ting the teachings of Aristotle 
ujion matter and fonn, he proiumnces against the 
eternity of matter. Nor does he accept Aristotle’s 
theory that God can have a knowledge of universals 
only, and not of particulars. If He had no knowl- 
eilgeof particulars. He would lie subject to constant 
change. 3Iaimonidcs argues: “God perceives fu¬ 
ture events before they happen, and this perception 
never fails Him. Therefore there are no new ideas 
to luesent themselves to Him. lie knows that such 
and such an individual does not yet exist, but that 
he will be born at sucli a time, exist for such a 
period, and then return into non-existence. When 
then this individual comes into being, God docs 
not learn any ik*w' fact; nothing has happened, that 
He knew not of, for Ib* knew this individual, such 
as he is now, before liis birth” (“.Moreh,” i. 20). 
AVhile .seeking thus to avriid tlie troublesome conse- 
(luences certain Aristotidian theories would entail 
upon religion, Maimonides could not altogether 
escape those involved in Ari.stotic's idea of the unity 
of souls; and h(*r(‘in Ik* laiii himself open to the at¬ 
tacks of the orthodox. 

Ibn Roslid (Averroes), the contemporary of Mai¬ 
monides, closes the pbilosopliical era of the Arabs. 

The bohiness of this great commenta- 
Averroism. tfir of Aristotle aroused the full fury 
of the orthodox, wlio, in their zeal, 
attacked all philosophers indiscriminately, and had 
all philosophical writings committed to the flames. 
The theories of Ibn Boshd do not differ fundainep- 
tally from those of Ibn Baja and Ibn Tufail. who 
only follow the teachings of Ibn Sina and Al-Farabi. 
Like all Arabic Peri]>atetic.s, Ibn Boshd admits the 
In pothesis of tlie int(*llig(*iice of the sjiheres and the 
liypotlifsis of univtTsul cniiumlion. tliriiii<;li Avhkh 
motion is commiiiiicutf.1 from phice to place to all 
parts of tlie universe as far as tlic supreme world— 
nypollies(‘s wliicli, in tlie mind of tlie Arabic idii- 
losopliers, did away witli the dualism involved in 
Aristotle’s doctrine of ,mre ener-y and eternal 
matter. But while Al-Panihi, Ihn Sina, and other 
Arab philosophers liurrieil. .so to speak, over sub- 
jects that trenched on religions dogmas, Ihn lloslid 
delighted m dwelling upon them with full particu¬ 
larity and .stress. Thus lie says, -Xot only is mat¬ 
ter eternal, hut form is iiofciitially inlicrciit in niat- 
ter: otlierwise, it were a creation cr ni7/i7» (Munk, 
Melanges.” p. 444). According to tin’s theory, 
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tlicn-forf, tlic existence* of tliis Avorld not tnily a 
jMtxsihilifi/, as 11)11 8iiia deelared—in order to make 
<()neessions to tlie* orthodox—but also a htCtssitp. 
Driviai from the Arabian scIkhiIs, Arabic jdiilosophy 
found a refui!:e with the Jews, to whom belongs 
the lanior of liaviiiiT transmitted it to the Christian 
world. A series of eminent men—such as the Tib- 
bons. Narboni, Gersoniiles—joined in translating the 
Arabic i»hiloso])hi(al works into Hebrew and com- 
inenting n])on them. Tlie works of Ibn Hoshd espe- 
< ially brcaine the subject of their study, due in great 
measure to Maimonides, who, in a letter addre.ssed 
to his jmj»il Joseph ibn Aknin, sjioke in the liighest 
terms of Ibn Hosh<rs commentary. 

The intliience wliich the Arabic intellect exerci.sed 
r)V(‘r Jewish thought was not contined to jihilosophy; 
it left an indelible imiu’css on tin* lield of Ibblical 
exegesis also. Saadia’s commentary 
Influence on the Ibble b(*ars the stamp of the 
on Motazilites; and its author, while not 
Exeg-esis. admitting any positive attributes of 
God, excejit those of essence, endeav¬ 
ors to interpret Biblical passages in such a way as 
to rid them of anthrojmmorphism. The celebrated 
commentator, Abraham ibn h^zra, explains the Bib¬ 
lical account of Creation and other Scriptural pas¬ 
sages in a philosophical sense. Nahmanides, too, 
and other commentators, show the influence of the 
philosophical ideas current in tlicir respective 
cjKK-hs. This salutary inspiration, which lasted for 
live cons< cutive centuries, yielded to that other in¬ 
fluence alone tliat came from the neglected depths 
of Jewish and of Neoplatonic mysticism, and wliich 
took the name of Caual.x. 

Bini-ifir.R.\riiv: For Arabic philosophy, sop Ritter, Gfsrh. dcr 
PhUnsitji}ih„ vii. viii.; Wcnrich. l)c Atictnrmn (inveorum 
lV)>e;)o7aM, Loip.sic, 1S42; Itruckor, llist. ('n7. Philon. vlit.; 
.'lunk. Mrlnui/rs lie Pfnlosoj>}tir Juivr rt IHTia; Hau- 

roaii, ])» In /Vo7osop/oV .VVo/o.vt; Jounlain, lii'vhrrvhcA 
}iur h fi Tj-<((1u<-tinns tl'A ristnte ; Honan, .1 rernn's et VA rer- 
rtiisme, Pari.s, lS«i2; Stoinsclinoidor, AI-Fnrnhi. For Jewi.sh 
phil<»s<>jihy. S4*«' S<-liini«Hil, .S7 )/(/»(’a Uhrr Jlhlisclir PJnUtsth^ 
yhu', iNZi: Kaiifin}inn,/7/r Attrilnitcnh lin' in ih'rJfhiischfn 
Ucliin»ni.<iihiht«oj>hiry ]S77; Mem, Dir Sintrrn AUJiat- 
Inun.<rs i}i (Irr Jihlisrlif)) licliuinnspjiihtynplnr., ISSO; 

Pm tPihintl'K /fir <lie (irschirhtc tier Phi- 

losyjthif^ in PeHriiur 2}ir (A'nrh. tier Pliilosnphie CAnhanp), 
lS7«i: S-hfVPr, Ps!frlnil<t(jif <h's M<tim<ini<f€H’, J. Guttinann, 
Die PfIiifUn)s]>hihis(tjffiie ilfs Stuiflin^ l<ss2; idem. Die Pfii- 
In,s(ij,/iic ih's Sitlmiiou ihn (inhivnly 1SS9; hlciii. Die Philnsth- 
jthie th'jt Ahroliam ihn Dnnd. The lx*st inont)^raph on 
Arat»i<' Pliilos<tphy is: W<»nns, Die LrJirc mn iU r Anfnnun- 
loftiahfU (Irr Welt h. //. Arnh. Phi1n.<nj>hr)i, in Peitriinc 
z. Gr.-*4-hichtc ikr Philnf«fphk ihg Mittrlnlta'K, vol. iii. 
Heft iv. 

K. I. Bh. 

ARABIC POETRY; Tlie jioctic literature of 
the Arab Jews, to judge from the specimens haiidetl 
down, must be about as old as Arabic Poetry in gen¬ 
eral, and in the main is of the .same form and .stamp. 
Two epiw.*hs may be distinguish(*d: viz.: (1) The 
|u-('-lslainic or lyrical, and (‘2) that whic h is coeval 
with Mohammed and entirely polemical. Of the 
first cpo(‘h the oldest verses known are by tlic poet¬ 
ess Sarah, of the tribe of the Banu Kuraiza, wlio, 
in a short dirge, bewailed the treacherous slaughter 
by an Arab chief of many of her compatriots. Tliis 
incident, Avliich took jilace toAvard the end of tlie 
fifth century, is also alluded tcA in a verse* of an un¬ 
known JcAvish poet. The Jewish poetry of tliis 
epocli culminates in the .songs of the famous AI- j 
Samau al (Sa.muel) h. Adiya, avIio inhabited the | 


castle Al-Ablak in Taima (middle of sixth century). 
Among Arab authors of all ages he is the prototype 
of fidelity ; having .sjicriflced his son’s 
Pre- life* in order to kct‘j> a jilcdgc given to 
Islamic a friend, who Avas no othc‘r than Imr 
Poetry. al-Kais, the most eminent of the old 
Arab poets. The j) 0 (‘m compo.scd by 
Samau’al <»n the incident hasoflc*!! lH‘en printed, both 
in the original and in dilfercnt Ininslalions, although 
various rcccii-sions obscure the true tc*xt. Another 
jxH'in altributi'd to him is of doubtful authenticity. 
Samau‘ars .^ni Jarid is also said to have been a poet. 

At the time (»f the birth c^f Alohamnicd there flour¬ 
ished in 3Icdina the poet Ab-BAiti liiN AliU Ab- 
Hi kaik, of the Banu al-Nadhir, of Avhosc.* i>ocms sev¬ 
eral are .still extant. In one of them tlie sentence 
occurs: “There is a remedy for eA*cry illness; but 
folly is incurable.” 

The poe t Shuraih, Avhose epoch is uncertain, is 
the author of a fine distich of Avhich the following 
is a tninslation: 

“ A.«i.*<oc*i.*itc* tlly.•^‘lf to the noble, if thou find a Anray to their 
bn>therh«xxl; 

And drink fn»in their cup, ihouph thou shouldc*st drink two¬ 
fold poison.*’ 

To I he pr(‘-I.slamic period belong.s also a poet 
named Ahii al Diyal, Avho Avas not, lioAvever, a Jcav 
by birth. 

A great change is noticeable in JeAvi.sh poetr}’ in 
the .sc*cond period, Avheii Mohammed had settled in 
Medina. Afte r the expulsion of the Banu Kainuka, 
the pcK't Iva’al) ibn al-AsIiraf, of the Banu al-Nadhir, 
recognized the danger Avhich now ihreatenc'd all the 
Mcdinian Jews, lie traveled to Mecca and incited 
the Kuniish in po(‘]ns to r(‘venge themselves for the 
defeat sulTered at Badr. It api)ears that ^lohammed 
alluded to Ka‘ab’s polemic pcx*try in 
Poetry of the simile of ‘^a dog Avhicli, if thou 
Moham- drive him aAvay, puttetli forth his 
med’sTime. tongue, or, if thou let him alone, put- 
teth forth Ids tongue also” (Koran, 
vii. 174). The points of tlic simile are not onl}’ the 
allitcnition of *‘Ka‘ab” and “kalb” (dog), but also 
the putting forth of the tongue, Avhicli Avas regarded 
as a symbol of poetic satire. Ka‘ab Avas soon after- 
Avard as.sa.ssinaled at the instigation of Moliammed. 
His poems haA'c been preserved by Moslem biogra¬ 
phers of Moiianimed; and his dealli Avas hcAvailed in 
verse hy another JeAvi.sh pcx*t, Al-Saininak, Avhose 
eiTusions are also still in existence. 

Shortly before 3Iohamnied attacked the Banu 
Kuraiza—the last remaining JeAvish tribe in Medina 
—a Avomaii of this tribe embraced Islam, Her liiis- 
baiid, named Aus, tried to entice licr to return, and 
addrc ssc-d a few lines of cnlrc*aty tcA her.which are 
still extant. Tlie murder of llujaij, rabbi of the 
Banu al-Nadhir, Avas lamented in a pcx*m by Jabal 
IBX J.\r\v.\i., Avho also beAAailed the fate of the ex- 
jiellcd and ma.s.sacrcd tribes. Tlic la.st p(x*t of this 
class Wii.s Marhaij. He Avasa natiA'c of Yemen wiio 
had adopted Judaism, and fought against the Mos¬ 
lems Avhcii the A' attacked Khaibar, tlie last JeAvlsh 
.stronghold. In a poem of three verses he challenged 
one of Mohammed’s heroes to .single combat, and 
fell in the conte.st. Tliis closes the list of Arabic- 
JcAvish poits of ancient limes. The next centuries 
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ili«l not ilrvi lop Jrwisli jxu try in Arabia, save* a few 
lines in one of Hariri's inakainasixijand Ibn Ezra's j 
]>oems. Al ilje lM*i;innini,M>f ihe fourteeiilli eenturv 
there live«l in .'^evilh* Mi'sA It. Tfltl, who Wrote a 
pliilosiipliie p<iem styled “ Al-Sab'iniyya'' (p<»ein of 
seventy Verses). fulii)\vini^ the lines nf .Alainionidt an 
ari^ninentalion. 

A nniiibi r (»f J« n ish jioels writiiii,^ in Arabic livt-tl 
in Spain; but. nnbirtunately. hardly more than their ' 
names have eoine down. Amoiiir them are: Moses i 
ben Sa.mm 1 ibn (Jikatilia (eleventh e<*ntury: .see l*oZ: . 
nanski. “Ibn (Jikaliila." p. ‘.io, Berlin, ISlir)); Abra¬ 
ham ibn S:thl (Seville, ihirteenili eenturv); Xasim 
al Israili (Seville); Abraham Alfakar (thirteenth 
eentnry. Toil do;; Ismail al Vahndi and hisdanirli- 
ter Kasmnnah. All oi ihes<* wrote Mnwashshah 
poetry (Hartmann, “Das Arabisehe Stropbenge- 
dieht,” j)p. Ja. i>;{, 7:5, 74, 244). 

A kind of revival look place in Arabit'-speaking 
eoimlries at the end of the Middle Ages; but the 
poetry of this epoch is almost entirely 
Revival at of a liturgical t harieter, and the lan- 
Close guage is imt classical, but is imxh'h'd 
of Middle on the dialect of the country in which 
Ages- the \vs hapj»ened to Iiv(‘. Many of 
these are printed among the collections 
of piyyutim for Maghrebineand Eastern rites; but a 
comprehensive and critical study of them has yet to 
be undertaken. 

Within tin* last decades hav<‘ conn* to light tin* 
collections of ]>ocms of the Y< incnian poet Sh.vlo.m 
n. JosKfit SHAm;i.zi. wlio largely made tise of the 
later forms of Aral»ic p«ietry, notabl\'the “-Muwash- 
shah ” (girdle rime). 

imn.nicKAPiiv: Nultleke, BnVnVV zur Kt'}nituit<fnhr Porsie 
th rAUt ii r, up. rc.* si>: JniHsrh-Arah. Ptn- 

sit n tins \’<tnnn/niim </(i/n'.<r/nrXiif, 1S74; /hii JfisfuiiH, 
e(J. Wusienfeld. yxfssi//*: Itirselifidd. /•-’ss/o' snr f'llisftiire ///v< 
in iif'na f<, vil. hiT-lW. x. 10- 

'M: iih'iii, wiiji iia* Hei»re\v iransl. hv .solojnnn 

h. liiinianii<a Uajiiere.iMlitedajht inuislalrd in lit in/rt nf Mon- 
^ itpior f ■<*//* (/» , n.ansgai**, isiM: idem, rtoitrihntion to the 
Stiiilfi Ilf iitf Jt Irish-.ii'tiltic Jiiiilfrt n/ thr Mti{fht'€h^ in 
Jnuniot Iff liiitioi .isiolir SiM ittif, Isiij, pp. 310 iSonn 
of fjiijilh) I idem, Jrirish-Arotiir Ijitinyirs^ in Jcirif^h 
ijiinrinlii iit i'k'ir, vi. vii. 4is-ti'7. 

<*• H, Him—G. 

ARARXO SCRIPT. See Aii.\iuc EAN<;r.\(;i*:. 

ARABIC VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
See Bim.K Thansi.ations. 

ARAB: 1. Son of B<'riali in the genealogical list 
of Benjamin (I Chroii. viii. 

2. A ('anaanit<* city in the wilderness of Judah 
(Judges i. 10). against which the Jews fought .sue- 
eessfully (Xum. x.xi. I, xxxiii. 4i>). Eater it was in¬ 
habit e<l ])y tin* K4*nit<*s (Judges i. io). The .site has 
b(‘en i<h‘ntirn*d by Hol)inson with Tell ‘Aratl, south¬ 
east of Hebnm, 

BrimioGR.u‘iir^ Bnlil. tn tttmuJiif >hs Altfn PnUMino^uu jn; 

ili>^toriri\l tiiUMjrophuof thr Jhtlij 

pp. iTTt, 

'»• 0. B. E. 

ARAB (ALT-ARAB): A royal frc<* citv ainl 
mark«*t town of Hungary, on the Maros, Ho miles 
southeast of Budapt*st. Among the Jewish com¬ 
munities of Hungary that of Anid holdsa jn'ornineiit 
place. Its history bt gins in the tirst half of the 
eightee nth (‘eiitury. The pa.s.sport issm*d by Lieut. 


Field-Marshal Baron C’os;i, May 1,1717, to two Jews 
residing in the suburbs, i.s, so far as is known, the 
oldest histt>rical document containing information 
concerning the Jewish communitv 
Early there. In 1741 there lived in Arad 
History, oidy one Jew, nannd Claudel, who 
pnrcliased the right to .s<*ll, at first 
groceiEs. and then li<jUors. und(*r the juntcction of 
Colonel Horvath of the b»»undary guanl. Other 



ttic .synagtjgae at .trad. 

(Frtui) a pboto^'raph.) 


Jew.s .soon sctihd there. \ c< nsus taken in 1743 
.showed thai.si.x of ih(*m lived in their own hou.sos. 
The < ongn*gation, togetlier with its a.ssociated “Ile- 
brah Kaddishah,” was organized about this time. 
In 17o4 there w<*re 24 Jewish families residing in 
Aratl; among them Jacob Isiiac, rabbi and teacher, 
with an annual salary <»f llorins. The year 1T89 
marks the turning i>oint in the history of the Arad 
community. In May of that year Anox Ciionix 
enti‘red up4m his duties as rabbi of 
Aron the congregation. The whole history 
Chorin and of the community and its struggles. 

Moses its successes, and its renown tlience- 
Hirschl. forth eentt r in him. With bmching 
<h*V(dion and iiairiarchal .seiuimcnt he 
applied himself to its eh*vation, and <irgauized most 
c.f th(‘bcnevol(*nt institutions that are its prhle to-<lay. 
Another man who. witlj tln^ rabbi, deserve<l well of 
Ihe c4)ngregation was Mos(*s Hirschl, who for sev- 
<*ral 4leca<ies devoted hisattc'ution mainly to its educa¬ 
tional inten*sts. Together with the principal, Lazar 
Skn*inka, he succ(*e4l(*d in r.iising the intellectual 
gra<le of the s(*hool to the satisfaction of the govern¬ 
mental authorities. Of especial importance, liow- 
e\er, f4»r the true d(*V(*lopment of tin* <*ongreg}ition 
was the succe.ss .‘ittemling (^horin's elTorfs to induce 
the youths iii the community to ac«|uire a knowd- 
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of Iwiiulit rafts. Tlio Arad <‘ongn*^alion led 
tliosc of l!uii,u:ary. botli in tlu^ iiuinber of its nie- 
<’laanios and in I lie variety of trades represented. 
Tile insjiiration of the nioV(*inent originated %vith 
('liorin, Avho in tlii.s matter took his staml upon Tab 
mndit; j)reeepts. '“From this <M>ngregation.” lie 
wroU* in ISJl, “seventy-eiglil young men have gone 
forth to follow various liandierafis, and in addition 
several haV(‘ devoted thems<‘lves to such j>rof(“ssions 
as the law ]M*rmits. Some of these latter already 
havt* larire practises as jiliysicians and surgeons.'* 
In a h'tter to Gabriel Ullmann, president of tlie Pestli 
Oongrt'gation, In* names the trades tliat 
Diversity were followe<l by the Ji‘w.s of Arad; 
of there were goldsmiths, tanners, eon- 

Trades. fecti<mers, furriers, coo jiers, watch case- 
makers, braid-makers, soap-b(>iler.s, 
horsesho(‘-makers, smitlis, locksmiths, gunsmitlis, 
b(n)kbin(lers, painters, tailors, pipe-mounters, gla¬ 
ziers, slnMunakers, .saddlers, etc. 

Philanthropic interests were taken charge of b^’ 
the llumanitiitsverein, founded in 18130, and en¬ 
larged later by a women’s .society with similar aims; 
their sjx'cial charg(‘ being tin* excellent Jewish lios- 
j)ital, a creation of the Hebrah Kaddishali, wliich was 
first organized in ITOO by Chorin. After Chorin’s 
death, 1844, the Arad congregation, wliich in 1839 
aggregated 81'2 souls, called Jacob Steinhardt as 
tln*ir tem])orary rabbi and school •superintendent. 
A year and a half later he became chief rabbi, and 
was followed in ISS.j by Alexander Ko.senberg, pre¬ 
viously rabbi in Kajiosvar. During the whole of 
the last half of the nineteenth century the Anid con¬ 
gregation develojied and prospered. All bninches 
of congn'gational activity ke])! jiace with the nu¬ 
merical growth of the congregation, which in 18G0 
aggregated 2.700 souls, atid which since then has 
tlouble<l. The alTairs of the congregation arc con¬ 
ducted according to well-dcvis(‘d rules: schools have 
been reorganized: additional benevolent institutions 
have been establi.shed, of which the Orphan Home 
deserves e.special mention: and a home for pen.sioned 
emiiloyees of the congregation has been opened. . 

Bihi.uxjrapiiy: Julnhnch fl)r die Israeliiisrhen KuJtusijc- 

iiu'iitdeii in Payara, 1. 144 ; Ben-Cfiananja^ \L V.Zi et seq, 

I). E. N. 

ARADUS (Arados, I ^Vlacc. xv. 23): A Ph(*ni- 
cian city on the island now called Kuad. eighty miles 
norlli of Sidon. It is tlic Arvad of Ezek. x.wii, 8, 
11 , the Armad of Tiglath-pileser III., and is also 
mentioned on the Egyjitian monunu'nt.'N. Jews liad 
migrated thillier in Maccabean times (I Mace. xv. 
23). See Auv.\d. 

Ituu.loonAl’MV : W. Max .Mull«*r, -Ixa a i/art PaiVij/a, p. l.sr, ; 

l*k*l.sc‘luiiaiiu, IlcsciticJilc der Pfinnizicr, pp. 'M et setj. 

J. .iH. G. A. B. 

ARAG (ARAK) : Village in the district of Ky- 
urin, Daghestan, Tninscauca.sia, Hussia. When tlie 
traveler Judah Chorny visited the place in 18G8, he 
found eighty Jewi.sh families there, win) lived in a 
sejiarate part of tlie village. Their chief occupation 
was th{* cultivation of tobacco on land rentiMl fn>in 
tlu'ir Mohammedan iH‘ighlk>rs. Tliey hnil a syna- 
gogU(‘, and used the Sephardic rite. Fifty scJiool- 
childreii were instructed in religion and Hebrew by 


two teachers. Tlieir language was a mixe*^! tliaU*^ 
of Tataric aiiii Persian. lhi(ler the rule of the Tatar 
Khans lliev wt-n* burdened with heavy taxe.s, their 
position Ih-ing almost that of slaves. With thean- 
nexati(ni <if ilii* province bf Bussia their condition 
improvtMl S4,*!uewhat. In 1990 the Jewish popula¬ 
tion <»f A rag was 710. 

Polygamy i'i still j)ractis<‘d among the inhabitant.s. 
l*p to ih»* names <»f tin* rabbis (who had .suc- 
cee<led one aiiiUhn) were*: Moses, Mattithiah, Ik‘Z- 
aU*l. Hanukali, Johai, ]\b)ses of Gursi, and Ezekiel, 
who was still holding olllce. Ann>ng their names 
the f(»Ih»wiiig are Caucasian: Valbikah, Vanav.sha, 
Gulbahar. Ib:;4h‘yul, Zarungul. Momari, Mamali, 
TzaaH hair. Ku/.taman, Luzergal, 8hachatav, Taza- 
gil. Tavriz. 

Bnu-iooRAPUY: Juilah Chnnjv. .<i fcr ha-Massmd^ pp. gVi- 
nudte^}.chinKst, JPOO, No. .‘>2. 

H. B. 

ARAGOX: An indcjx'iidcnt medieval kingdom, 
later a j»n»viricc of Hpain, in the northeastern part 
of the Ilx-rian peninsula. Its population included 
Jews as early as the ninth century. In Saragos-sa 
(which iiniil 1118 was under the rule of the Moors), 
in Jaca. llin->i-i, Barhastro, Daroca, Tarazona, Calat- 
ayud, Monzem, Lerida, and other cities of Anigon, 
the Jews in i‘arly times lived under special fnerint 
or laws. Anigon jiasscd through the Siime plias<*s of 
church devt lopim nt and culture as southcni France, 
until the time of .laime I.; and the circumslaiK*es of 
the Jews lln-rt* corresponded exactly with those of 
their French bn‘thn*n. Their imluslry,lcarning,a!id 
wealth sicun-il for them the jirotection ami favor of 
th.eir riiU*rs. Pe<ln) II. of Aragon, who, owing to 
his frequent wars, was usually in debt, was often 
compelled to borrow momy of bis Jewish subji‘i*t.s, 
and to mortgage the greater portion 

Position td his j)ossi‘ssions and revenues to 
'Gnder tlu*m. Under Pedro’s son and .sue- 

Jaime I. ecssor, Jaime I., surnanu'd “el Batalla- 
th>r^’ (the Fighter) and “cl Coiujui.sta- 
dor ” (ihe Conqueror), the j^olitieal and legal po.sitif)n 
of the Jews was an enviable one. Jaime 1. issu€*d 
the following decree: “ All Jews and Saracens dwell¬ 
ing in our domains belong to the king and are, with 
all their p<»ss«-s.sions, under the king's especial pro¬ 
tection. Any one of them who .shall place liiinscdf 
under the protection of a nobleman shall h).st? his 
hca<i: ami all his posses.sions, wlicrevcr they l)e, 
shall Ik.* forfrited to the king.” As a con.scquence, 
no Jew cr Saracen could b(‘Comc a hondman to any 
nohlcinan; nor could Jews or Saracens be called 
prisoners or .M rfs {rajifiri or fierri) even of the king, 
lu'causc, aeonling to the law, they bad full lilierty 
of movciiu nt. 

The Jcv.s of Aragon thus stood in direct relation 
with the kiiiganduiider’the jurisdietion of the crown, 
as reprcs^iitetl hy the f/aife-r/enenil, under whose 
authority si««h1 the hnileM of all the towns and ham¬ 
lets of the Country. Th(*y were permitted to buy and 
.sell among iliemselves; but for tmde with Cliristians 
a sj>eeial iH-nnission from the haile was iicces.sjir 3 \ 
Similarly, I’hristiuns were j>rohibited from burring or 
taking in plolge the goods of Jews. The Jews livwl 
in the“ Judrrias,” or Jews’ (juarters, outsideof Avbicli 
they could m»t dwell without royal permission; nor 
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were* tlicy at lilu rty to cbaiigi* tlu* city <»f tla ir alMuh*. 
Tin* pcrniissiuii of thr king was also nrrfssjirv In 
huiU sviiagnguns, rstablisli ccnu'li'rins, ojMai s<-!iim»1s, 
puirlias(‘nr (‘Xjxn t wlicat. and even to bak»- Passovi r 
Imad. Ik sidcs tin* poll-tax, Jnws won* nMjUiriMl In 
pay special taxes and to eontrilnite toward the rej«air 
of wallsand fortitieations, as well as to theetpiipinent 
of the lleet an<I tlie general expenses of war. W lien- 
ever the king visited a city, the Jews there Inul to 
provide l)e<ls for him and his retimie. Theassessmenl 
of individual taxes was nnnle by the representatives 
of the Jews, chosen by llnanselves and <**.ntirined by 
tlie king. Tlie division t>f I lie taxes ain“ng the vari¬ 
ous congregations wasdeteriniind by the king, iijion 
eoiisidtati«»n witli these n-jireseiitatives of the syna¬ 
gogue. Sometinu's tlie king remitte<l thcM* taxes for 
a lime, as in th(‘ cases of Ciieasiillo an<l M<»ntclu/.. to 
which a respittt was given by Jaime I. .Sane Je\v.s 
H'ceived special jirivileges from tin; king. They were 
j)(*rmitted to taki; four dtaiarii per pound as weekly 
interest (about SO per cent, jicr annum). I5ut they 
were forbidden to h*nd to students. Fnapiently tlie 
king released all debtors of the Jews from their obli¬ 
gations, ainl ileclared tin* Jewish claims void. Tln*re 
existed for tin* Jews of Aragon two special forms of 
oath: one. upon tin* law of .Moses; the other, much 
more formiilabh*, called “the oath of curst*s.^ All 
such oaths had to be taken in the synagogue or other 
l>lac(*s of worship. 

In their s(»cial relations a .sharp line of demarca¬ 
tion was drawn between J(*ws and (’hristians. Jews 
were forbkhh n to keep Christian slav(*sand s«*rvauts, 
or to have (’hristian women in their houik*s in any 
capacity what(*ver. C'hristians and Jews were not 
jiermitted to dwell together; even Ji*wish prisoners 
were .scjiarated from (’hristians. Jaime I., whose 
confessor was the zealous missionary 
Enforced Haymundo de Penaforti*, anlently fa- 
Social Iso- vored tin* conver.don of the Jews to 
lation of C'hristianity—conversion to Islam was 
Jews. prohibited—and gave his assistance to 
tin; work in every way. In 1219 he 
rejiealed an ordinanet*. then operative in many jirov- 
inees, to the i*lTeet that J(*ws embracing Christianity 
mu.st surrender their proptu-ty, or most of if. to the 
tn*asury. Tin* law protected those w ho had embracetl 
(’hristianity from insult at the hands of their former 
e()iH*ligionists; and it was forbidden to call them 
renegades, turncoats,or any such disjiaraging names. 
Wh(*nevera prelate, or a l)rotln*r of oneof the<)rders, 
announced a missi<»narv s(‘rmon in a pla<*<* where 
Jews resided, the latter were eomjndled hy the king's 
ollieers to list(*n to it; and no e.\(*use for ahs«-iu*e was 
accepted, savt* a sp(*eial royal dispensation, such as 
was granted to tin* Jews of Lcrida. Ikiptized chil¬ 
dren of Jews eouhl not reside with their parents. In 
12 (>J, in order furtlier to facilitate the 
Religious conversion of the Ji*ws, Jaime I. ar- 
Bisputa- ranged a imhlii; debate at the royal 
tion at palace in Hareelona, under the presi- 

Barcelona. drin y of Prhaforte, hetwa t-n the mis- 
.'^ionarv Fra Paolo (or Pablo Chri.siiani), 
a baptized Jew. and the eminent Spanish nihhi, Mo.si*s 
ben Nah 111:111 (Ilonastriu* de Porta). 

Aside from thesi* <‘h‘ri< al annoyances, the position 
of the Aragonian Jews under Jaime I. was not an 


unhappy oin*. Tin y owne<l Iiou.s< sand estates, were 
pcrmittcilto farm the royal grist-mills, and to follow- 
agriculture and trades, and, though they could not 
occupy jinlicial jio.*;ition-s,other honorable posts were 
open to tln in. When Jaime compn red Majorca he 
was attcndeii by Don B.vhvki. as his private s< cre- 
tarv; and w hen he besieged Murcia he employed Don 
.Vsinic Bo.nsk.n'yok as his interpreter of Arabic to 
negotiate with the inhahitants of the tow n. Jehu- 
ilano de Cavalleria, the wealthiest and most influen¬ 
tial Jew <*f Aragon, was head haililf and royal treas¬ 
urer; Bondia and a certain Ahniham were bailills in 
Saragossii. :•»»«! Vid:il Solomon was bail ill of Barce¬ 
lona. Maestr«».s David and Solomon were the king's, 
bodv-physiciaii.s; and .'Nhn stro Samson was jiliy-sician 
to tiie queen. Pope dement IV. in vain retpiested 
Jaime to remove Jews from all public oflices; butlii.s 
.son, Pedro III-, yiehiing tothestonny demands of the 
Cortes in Saragossji, decreed that no 

Jews in Jew* .should Iheiieebirtli occupy the 
High Pub- position of baililT. Pedro and his suc- 
lic Offices, l essors took the Jews under their pro¬ 
tect ion, pos.'iihly for their own interests. 
In the wai^s of .Vfrica anil Sicily the material aid of 
the Jews was indisjiensihle. and large sums w'ere 
exacted from them for the eiiuipmcnt of the fleet 
and the conduct of the war. 

Although .Jaime II.. like his grandfather, earnestly 
desired the con version of the Jews, he showed him¬ 
self tolenint toward them. He permitted a certain 
number of Jewi.sh refugees from Fnince to settle in 
Barcelona and other jilace.s; and, in recognition of 
their liberal contrilmlions toward the equipment of 
the fleet, he release'll the Jewi.sh congregations for 
several years from all taxes, according at the same 
lime speekil privileges to the congregations of Bar¬ 
celona, Saragos.sii, and Hue.sca. The king protected 
them, but the populace, repeateilly arou.sed by the 
clergy, continually annoyed them. In Barcelona in 
12S5, one Berenguer 011(*r, .supiiorted by several other 
ordinary citizens, in.stigated a si.‘rious riot against the 
Jews. On a certain day of Pas.si>ver lie announced 
that he would kill all tlie barons and the Jew s and 
plunder their houses; but he was prevented from 
carrying out Ids plans tlirougli tJie timeh' interven¬ 
tion of the king. 

The Jews of Aragon proved themselves generous 
and self-.s:wr:flcing in every emergency. AVhen in 
1323 the Infante Alfonso (afterward Alfonso IV.) 
emharked upcui the conquest of Sardinia, they 
jilaeed large sums of moin*y at Ids dispo.sal; and the 
congregation of Torlosa hired sailors to man the 
galleys fundshed by the city. Alfonso IV. in re¬ 
turn showe«! Idmsi'lf favorahh' inclined toward his 
Jewish subjects. He accorilcd special privileges to 
the Jews of Fraga, Barcelona, and Gi*roiia, and put 
down the insurrection < J the .shcphcrd.s, which had 
extended to jiarts of Anigon. AVlieii aliirge number 
of Jews d<*.sired to leave tiie country, lie attempted to 
retain them hy reducing their laxe.s. Under Ids suc¬ 
cessor Don Pedro IV.( who was devoted to astrology, 
which he studied under Ids Ixxlv-physiciau Don 
Bahbi Menahc'm, the condition of the .Jew’s w'asa very 
painful one. owing.to the contest between the Ara- 
gonian Unionjsts and the king, and to the Avar be¬ 
tween Aragon and Castile. The congregations of 
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Murviodro, Geioiia, Titrazoiia, Darooa, and Calata- 
yud were especially ill-treated. 

Tlie great lursieulirMi of 1391, which began in 
Seville, alTi'cted the Jews (»f Aragon and C'atalonia 
severely; entirv t wniinunities, such as thuseof Valen¬ 
cia, Lerida, and Barcelona, were wipe<i out; thou¬ 
sands of Jews were slain; and 100,000 professed to 
embrace Christianity. The resulting large number 
of pseudo-Cliristians, or Maranos, was 
Massacre materially increased twenty years 
of 1391. later by the exertions of the fanatical 
ju’caeher Vu’cnte Ferrer. All Jews 
whonanained faithful to thciriincestral religion were 
ordered by King ^laiiin of Aragon to wear a mark of 
ideniirlcation. Another publicdisj)Utation took})lace 
between the rabbis of the more importa.ut congrega¬ 
tions of Aragon, on tlie one .side, andJoslmaha-Lorki, 
named after his conversion Jerome de Santa Fe, as¬ 
sisted by the converts. Andres Beltnin and Garcia 
Alvarez de Alarcon, on the other. This discussion, 
which had tlie elTect of still further increasing the 
number of pseudo-Christians, was held at Tortosii in 
1413 in the jire.sence of Pope Benedict XIH. Severer 
sufferings were in storeforthc Jews of Aragon in the 
last eighty years of their sojourn in the province. 
After the Tortosiui disputation, Pope Benedict issued 
the bull, “ Etsi Doctoribus Gentium ” (see De los Rios, 
ii. C27), which was iironiulgated throughout Aragon 
in 1415. It interdicted the study or the reading of the 
Talmud and similar works, ever}' copy 
Persecu- of which was to be surrendered and 
tions Tinder destroyed. Jews were not allowed to 
Pope jiossess antichristian literature. They 

Benedict were debarred from holding any othce 
XIII. or from following the vocations of ph}'- 
sician, surgeon, accoucheur, apothe¬ 
cary, broker, marriage-agent, or merchant. Christians 
were forbidden to live in the .same hou.se with Jew.s, 
to eat or bathe with them, torenderthemany services, 
such as the baking of Passover bread, or to buy from 
or sell for them meat prescribed by tlie Jewish law'. 
Each congregation was permitted to have only a 
small and scantily furnished synagogue, and new' 
synagogues were not allowed to be built or old ones 
repaired. Finally, all Jews of either sex over the 
age of tw'elve years were compelled to listen to three 
Christian sermons every year. 

To all these sufferings were added the terrible 
epidemics of the plague w hich scourged Aragon in 
1429,1439,1448,1-150, 1452, and 1457. Commerce and 
trade in the fornu'riy flourishing cities of Saragossji, 
Huesca, and Daroca came to a standstill; the .Tew- 
isli merchants and their trade became impoverished 
and could no longer pay taxes. In order to prevent 
their emigration, how'cver. Queen Maria, con.sort 
of Alfonso V., and (pieeii regent in his absence, re¬ 
duced the royal imposts considerably. For in.stance, 
the Jewish congregation of Barbastro had only 400 
sueldos jaciueses to^pjiy; Calatayud and ^lonzon, 
350; Saragossa and Huesca, 300; and Fraga and 
Tarazona, 200. The very wealthy 3Iarano families 
of Sanigossii, Huesca, Calatayud, and Daroca—the 
Caballerias, Santangels, Villanovas, Paternoys, Ca- 
brero.s, Zaportas, Rivas, and others—occupied influ¬ 
ential positions in the Cortes, in public life, and at the 
court of Juan II., and often intermarried with aris- 


i locratic families, and even with the Infantas. After 
Juan's death in 1479, the two kingdoms, Anigon and 
Castile, were united intoone umler the rule of Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isiibclla; and henceforward the history of 
the Jews of Aragon becomes one with that of all the 
other Jews of Spain. 

The Aragonitin Jews possessed a special ritual- 
liturgy (Mahzor Aragon), which wa.s i>reserved 
for a long tiim? in sevt ral citit‘s of tin* Orient by 
communities of fugitive Jews from Aragon. (See 
Mahzou.) 

BlHUOi'.RAPUY .* J. Ainudar de los Rios, Hifitoria tie ioft Judina 
de ; Krsolj and (JnibtT, Euetfhhtutldie, 11. 

27,210; Toiirtdiildn. Jaime le ('tmuutraut, I\td d A ragnu^ 
vol. ii. MonljM'llior, It'S);; swift, James ],i>f .1/-oj/foi, Oxford, 
1S14; Zunz, Nit us. p.41. On llu* many dociiinentvS relating to 
the Jews of Anigon now in the “.Arehiv. de la O«>ronu de 
Anigon” in Ran-elomu Jaeohs, Snurcea of 
Jewish History^ xv. 9 ct scq. 

G. 31, K. 

‘ARAKIN “estimations”; the German- 

Polish Jews use the Aramaic form pDiy, pronounced 
by them ‘Ercliin or ‘Erecliin); A treatise of the 
Mishnah, the Tostdta, and the Babylonian Talmud 
in the order Kodasliim. 

In the Mishnah tJic treatise ‘Arakin consists of 
nine chapters (perakim), forming in all fifty para- 
gnijilis (mishnayot). It deals chiefly 
Analysis with an exact determination of the 
of the regulations in Lev. xxvii. 2~29, con- 
Mishnah. cerning tlie redemption, according to 
fixed rates (py, “estimation ”), of per¬ 
sons or tilings conseemted to the sanctuary by a 
VOW'. It is presujiposed by the Halakah that the 
above-mentioned Ilible passiige refers to the conse¬ 
cration not only of persons that belong to the one 
who con.secrates them, but of any person; for the 
consecration of a person signifies nothing more than 
a VOW' to dedicate to the sanctuary the value W’hich 
that person represent.s. Consequently, the first chap¬ 
ter treats of the persons capable of making such a 
VOW', as well as of the qualifications of those wdiose 
value mu.st be paid by the consecrator. 

Follow'ing exactly the onler of the Bible, the sec¬ 
ond chapter discusses the maximum and the mini¬ 
mum of the amount to be given to the Siinctuary, 
according to the financial condition of the dedicator. 
The mention of this special case of a maximum and 
a minimum gives occasion for discussing the maxi¬ 
mum and the minimum for various religious pre¬ 
cepts. Incideiiiaily, many an interesting item of in¬ 
formation is iinpjirted concerning Temple affairs; as, 
for instance, certain details about the Temple music. 

In a similar way, the third chapter, discussing the 
uniformity of assessment of values of dedicated lands 
irrespective of their.mercantile values, takes occasion 
to group together all such cases of indemnity for 
which the Biblical hnv prescribes a fixed amount to 
be paid, reganlle.ss of attendant conditions. 

After this digression, the fourth chapter lays dow'n 
detailed rules for the various “estimations” men¬ 
tioned in Lev. xxvii. 2-8, and at the .sjime time inti¬ 
mates wherein these rules differ from those applying 
to sacrificial vow’s and gifts. 

The fifth chapter treats of particular instances; 
for example, the consideration of cases w’hercin the 
weight or the value of a limb of a person or a por¬ 
tion of his value is dedicated. This brings to an 
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c*ii(l llic Halakot with estiinatiniis put upon 

pcrsiiiis. 

The sixth < l»ai»tcr is to be reganle<l as an appen¬ 
dix. It >:ives minute j)ree(‘pt.‘^ relative t(> assess¬ 
ments in !:« in ral, callrd ’‘slium’' bi contnidis- 

!ineti<»n to ). and eoneerninir distraint for debts 
ineurn d l>y diMlieation. 

After this exliausiive treatment of the estimation 
of persons, t liapters vii. and viii. irive a fuller ex¬ 
planation «»f the < stimation of eonseerate<l land fouml 
in l/< v. \\vii. Pi. and in addition—as in the l>ibh— 
the Halakot eoneerniiiij Hkukm (“devoted thing),*’ 
that is voted to Ik* the irredei*mable j)ropert\' of the 
sanetnary or of the jtrij.'sts (Lev, xxvii. ‘2S). 

The ninth and last chapter consists eliietly of tlie 
regulations concerning the redemption in the julnlee 
year of landed property that has been sold (Lev. 
XXV. ‘2.V04). Thes<‘ rules are given in this connec¬ 
tion iMK-aiise they havt* ]K)ints of contact with the 
valuation of a con.secrated j)iece of ground. 

The Tosefta to this treatise, comprising live chap¬ 
ters, is of great value for the compn hension of the 
.single articles of the Mishnali, as well 
The as for their composition. Thus To- 
Tosefta. seftai. 1 illustnites the cxegetkid basis 
(.Miclrash) for tlie proposition in Mish- 
nah i. ‘2; and. according to the reading of Tosefta 
iii. 1, the dilliculty in Slishnah v. 1, winch provides 
the Gemara 10#/ with much matter for discussion, is 
removed. This treatise of the Tosefta contains also 
a number of explanatory amplitications of the Alish- 
nah, as \v<*ll as many ]»oints not touched in the latter. 

The Tosefta also gives tosome extent many a val¬ 
uable intimation fordistinguishing theolder and the 
more rec-ent constituent elein<*nts or 
Mishnah stnita of the* 3Iishnah, Beginning 
in the with the first chapter, a comparison of 
Light of the :^Iishnah 1-4 and ihe Tosefta 1-4 
Tosefta. .shows that of these paragniplis onlv 
1 and 4 belong to the older Mishnah 
comjulation, and that *2 and 8 emanate from a school 
later than Akiba. Similarly, llie .secr)nd chapter be- 
tray.s the work of two redactors. Tlie compilation 
of the maxima and the minima in this .section is 
probably to be ascribed to Akiba, who was the first 
to attem]>t such an arningemeiit of the lialakic ina- 
terial To the later redaction, however, is to be 
attributed the di*icussion in Mishnah 1, between K. 
Meir and the Hakamim (.sjiges). Likewise. Mishnah 
4 ami the .s<-cond half of Mishnah G mu.st Ik* regarded 
as later additions. 

The whole of tin* third chapter must be regarded 
as iM'longing to the r)lder 3I)shnah compilation, with 
tin* exception, however, of the secoiul half of Mish¬ 
nah *2. where ‘‘Kleazar [b(*n Shammua] ” should be 
reatl instead of “Elie/.er [ben Hyrealms].’’ 

It is noteworthy that in this chapter (Mishnah 2) 
the gardens of Sebaste (Samaria) art* represented as 
very fruitful, a characteristic which coiihl applv 
only tojihe time twevious to Bar Kokba. Ft»r this 
reason B. Jmlah in the Tost.*fta (ii. S) spe:iks of the 
ganleus of Jericho instead of those of ISebasle. 

The fourth chapter of the ^lishnah .seems to lie- 
long wholly to the more recent retlactioii. In the 
fifth chapter it is ditlicult to distinguish old and 
new. lk‘re the laginning is derived from the time 


before Ak'ha. pf>ssibly even from the period during 
the existence of the Temple, or, at all events, not 
long aft(.*r: but the .second half of the very sjiine 
Mishnah is of a much later dale, whereas the Tosefta 
(iii. 2) preserves the ohlformof the Halakah, to which 
the Mishnah bears the relation of an explanation and 
discus.sion. Chapters vi.-ix. also contain various 
compilations of Halakot, which were .so much altered 
by the redactor that attempts to trace them back to 
their sources have been unsuccessful. 

In the ]>resent article an analysis of the Gemara, 
which <omj)ris(*s thirty-four pages, can l>e given 
Old}' in brief mitline. Starting from 
The the word (“all ”), with which the 
Gemara. treatises begins, tin* discussion brings 
into array nearly all tannaitic Halakot, 

< ommcndng with that word, to j)rove that this word 
i.s used to intimate that the tanna desires to include 
in the rule a class of subjects that otherwise would 
have been excluded. 

This introduction to the treatise ‘Arakin (pp. 2-4/f) 
])robably comes from tlie time of tl'C Saboraim. Of 
importance arc the elaborations of the Gemara on 
Mislinah i. 2, in reganl to the sacrifice.s and gifts 
of the heathen (pp. 5^-6i). 

In regard to the second chapter, special reference 
mu.st be made to jip. y/>-13Z), in which, along with 
exjdanatioiisof the Mishnah, many details are given 
in regard to tlie con.struction of the calendar and to 
customs in the Temple service. 

The third chajder of tlie Gemara is the only one 
in the treatise in which haggadic material is treated 
at lengtli. Pages to ITf/ contain admonitions and 
precepts concerning “the evil tongue,” in which it 
is urg(*d that man must be careful of .sjx*ech. 

Chapters iv. and v. contain chiefly elucidations 
and cxjilanations of tlie correspomling 3Ilshnayot. 

Basing itself on the Mishnah, chajder vi. gives 
many imimrtant regulations concerning com|)ulsory 
auctions and the legal procedure in regard to them, 
and with n*gard to legal attachments Tpp- 21/>-24r/). 

Chajiter vii. is devoted to the regulations regard¬ 
ing the year of jubilee at a time when this Biblical 
institution is enforced (24f7-27n). 

Chapter viii. treats of the regulations governing 
landed estate devoted to the saiictuaiy', wlien the 
law of the jubilee year is no longerin force (27^/-29a). 

Tlie last chapter deals mainly Avith the laws for 
the sale and rcdc*mption of land and houses tliat have 
been sold, on which subject the Mishnah in the cor¬ 
respomling chai)ter contains only a few partieulars. 

Uiiii.iooRAPMY: Monlwal Eliezor b. Vhv id Weln r, Errk Tki! 
<<*<»mni<*niary). Jmi.-ijilPin, iss-i; l.atin translatir.n of the 
treatise '»«s:nus Roiiiiow, rireeliu IGDO (only a 

I»art |»i inn4)* 

J L. G. 

AHAM.—Biblical Data: Tlie name of a group 
of kindretl tribes scattereil over jmrtions of Syria. 
Mesojiotamm, and Arabia. It is not the name of a 
country or of a politically independent pt*oi)le; for 
the Aramaic peoples were never all indejAendent 
at the sjime j^eriml; neither did they 
Location, form a lairge indeiK*ndent stale. They 
are mentioned by Tiglaith-pilc.ser I., 
about 1110 n.c. (Schrader “K. B.” i. :k3), tis dwell¬ 
ing east of tlie Eujdirates: also by Shalmaneser II. 
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(///. i. 1G5). Tiirlath-pilefkT IH. (k'scrilu*s tlicm as 
extendini^ from the Tiirris, the Euplirates, and the 
Suraj)j)i to tin* River L’kni at the shore of tin* IVrsian 
(lulf {ih. ii. 11). Sargon and Sennaelierih attest tliis 
in ]>art hy slating tliat on their relinn from Raby- 
lon to Assyria they eompier<‘d various Aramaie tribes : 
(eoinpare Sehrader.'*K. G. f'.” ])j). 101) </.vey.); and | 
the presence of Aramaic ins<*rij>tions in Assyria and 
Rahylonia from the eighth lo the tliird century n.e. 
<onlirms these statements (e«)m))are I. S.‘" ii.). 

inserijuions found at Z»-njirli and Xerab j>rovc 
that Aramaie Avas sj)oken in tlie nortliern part of 
Syria as early as the Seventh century n.e.. thougli 
this region was largely oeeupied by Ilittites. Ara¬ 
maic tribes ap]>ear lo have e.Memled as far as the 
'^J'aurus valleys, including Armenia and C'ilieia (coin- 
j»are Dillmann, on Gen. x. *2^). Aramaie in.scriplions 
hav(‘ been found in Anibia as far south as Tcima. 
which date from about oOO n.c. These tribes liad 
therefore i)enetrated Arabia at that date. 

The part of this territory known in tlieOkI Te.sta- 
nicnt as Aram is the portion west of the Pbiphrates, 
to various jmrtsof which were given diirerentnaine.s, 
as described below (Au.vM-ZonAit, Aua.m-Maa( H.\h, 
etc.). Greek writers applied to the p(*ople of this 
region the term ‘’Syrians”—perhajts a corruption of 
Assyrians; lienee the name “Syria.” 

In Gen. x. 22 Aram is described as a son of Sliem. 
Gen. xxii. 21 makes him a grandson of Xtihor, Abra¬ 
ham's brother. The Aramaic dial<‘cts 
Aramaic form a well-defined group of the lan- 
and guages classed as Semitic, and thusat- 
Hebrew. ti'st tin* fact, for which these traditions 
stand, that the Arameans were akin to 
tin* Hebrews. From II Kings xviii. 2G and Isa. 
xxxvi. 11 it would seem that by the (‘iid of the eighth 
century n.c. Aramaic had become the language of 
interiiationjil coinnmineation between the nation.s of 
wc sti-rn Asm. Its inllueiire on Ilelirew tliriitm may 

be delected in .som(‘ of tin* books composed befori* tli'e 
Exile, while in Estlier, Ecclesia.stes, and some of the 
Psidms the form of expression is largely Aramaic. 
Parts of Daniel an<l Ezra are extant only in tin's 
tongue. Avhicli before the beginning of the common 
era had quite displaced Ib'brew in popular u.sagc. 
The Aramaic peojiles of northern Arabia introduced 
writing into that Country some centuries before the 
Arabs of the region ha<l their own system of wri¬ 
ting; ami the Aramaic inscriptions found by fkiting 
in the Sinaitic i)(*ninsula. and shown to liave lieen 
tin* work of Arabs, pn>ve that fora time it was the 
language used for written communication in north 
Arabia. Tla* Xabata*ans. wlio were in reality Ara¬ 
bians. have also h'ft in the ii<*ighborhood of Palmvra 
many Ammaic inscriptidiisdating back to about the 
beginning of the common era. 

Josephus calls Aram tin* gnindson of Xahor, Abm- 
ham’s brother (Gen. xxii. 21), and afterward defines 
his locality as Anim Xaharaim (G«*n. 
Aram in xxiv. 10). Gen. xxviii. lo .sav.s that 
the Penta- Jacob fled to Haran, where lie went 
teuch. to his mother’s kindreil. thus making 
Aram Xaharaim a region beyond the 
Eujdirates. In the Pentateuch the country aliout 
Haran is no doubt the region designated. That Abra 
ham resided in Haran is definitely stated in the Peu- 
II—5 


tatem'h (Gen. xii. 4, 5). The place lo which Jacob lied 
is called Padan-Aram (Gen. xxviii. 0, H. A'.). “Pa- 
<]ana” in Animaic signitie.s “yoke,” or ’’plow,”and 
may also havemeant, asin .some othertongues, “culti¬ 
vated land.” Sonm find in this meaning the origin of 
tin* name “Pmhin” in Genesis, and have suppos(*d 
that “thefu'ld of Anim” (Hosea xii. 13 [A.V. 1‘2]) is 
a Hebrew' translation. It is temjiting to identify it 
with the Aramaic ’’Paihlana” (Wriglit. “(’atalogue 
Syriac Manuscripts,” 1127e). called in Greek 
(Sozomen, vi. 33). and in Arabic ” Fa<I<lain ” (A’akut); 
but this town was situated in the Haunin. and can 
not have been the Padan of the Rible. unle.ss it wjls 
there intt*ntled t«> say that Laban. like Abraham, had 
migi*ated far from Haran. It may be. as Xbhieke 
suggests, that this name arose fn»m a liK*alization of 
the patriarchal lraditi“n by the early ('hristiaii.s. That 
a place in the neighborhoml of Haran. or in tliat 
region, was intended, there can belittle doubt. All 
tile sources place the Aram of the patriar<*hs in the 
direction of Haran. Deuteronomy mentions Aram 
only when Jacob is called an Arainean (Deut. xxvi. 5). 

By far the most imiioriant iiart of Aram, so far as 
the Hebrews were concc*rned, was Damascus. Atnos 
(i. 5) an<l Lsiiiah (vii. S) indicate this; 
Damascus, the one by ecpiating Aram with Da- 
iimseus, the oflier by declaring tliat 
Damascus is the liead of Aram. The name occurs 
in a list of cities compiered hy Thothm(*.s HI. (W. 
Alax Aliiller, “ Asien nnd Enropa.” i>. ‘227). and in tw'o 
of the El-Amarna letters (13G, (>3 and 142, 21) of the 
lifieenth eentiiry n.(\ David, some centuries later, 
made it tributary to himself (H Sam. viii. G). and its 
kings, Rezin, Rcn-hadad I., Rcn-hadad JL, Hazael, 
and Ren-hadad HI., wi re at various times in conllict 
witli llie kings of Isra<*l and Judah. Compare 
D.vm.xscus, D.wid, Rkn-h.vd.vi), H.\z.\kl, and Rez¬ 
in. See iilso Aua-M-Ghshcu, Au.x.m- 

Aij.\m-Rkiioi 5, anti A«AM-Zoii.\nr. 

Bnn.jocK.Arny : Nr)]ii«*ke, Dh’Xo/nn} drr Aramflfj^rhcn Xa- 
(inn uml Sjnarhc, tu Z. IJ. .if. f,'. ISTl. xxv. iV.i rf m/.; 
Sctinuler, K. F. IsTS. i>p, Kc.* rf stv/.; r. I. O. T. pp. llOrf 
xc//.; FritHlrifh Dcliizst h, fl’o t/ux 7Vovrf/a>/ 1S81, pp. 

Dilinmiin, Cnnunciitaru lo (Vcae^tiX x. 22, 23. 

.b «ni. , G. A. B. 

-In Rabbinical Literature: “Arainean ” w'as 

from the earliest times the e(iuivalent of “hi*athen” 
in the Jew ish vernacular, lieeause the heathen neigh¬ 
bors of the Jew s list'd the Arainean tongue. An old 
Targuin, mentioned liy the Mi.shnah (3Ieg. iv. 9), 
employs the w ord “ Aramiy n-uta ” in the .s<*nse of hea¬ 
thendom; as does also R. Islimaef in the first half of 
tile second ci'utury (A’er. Meg. iv. 7.V). ' In Pales¬ 
tine the w ord “ Anunean ” was .so taliooed that the 
Jews preferri'd to use the Greek word “Syriac” to 
(h'signate their mother-tongin*, ratlier than call it 
“ Araini'an.” This u.sage al.si> pa.ssed over to the Ara- 
hian-Jewish authors, as, for instance, Judah b. Ko- 
reish.w ho calls the Arameans of the Rible and of the 
Targum “Syrians.” But to avoid ini.seonceiition, in 
translating tlie Rilde into Arainean. tlie word Ar<i- 
i/KOt (after the Hebrew “ Arami ”) wasemployed for 
the national .S(*n.si* and Artna/t for the religious sense 
of the w'ord. 

It is of historieal interest to note that after the 
conversion of tin* Arameans to Christianity, the 
I former Jewish significance atta(*hi*d to the word 
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‘‘ Aranu an^* was also irivon to it hy ('liristians. AViil» 
tho Syrians, (‘vcn in tlu* IVshitta, “ Annaia” moans 

h<*aliion,” wliilo '*Araniaia’’ means “one of tlie 
j)(*o])le of Aram.’’ In Palestinian sourecs the terms 
“Anim” ainl “Arameans” are used to (lesi 4 :nate 
Home and tile Itomans; tlie Palestinian j>ronuneia- 
tion of tin* word ” Aromi ” may have served to seretai 
wliat tli(*y dared not say a.i^ainst the l^nnans. In 
most eases, however, D“lX. f’T Home, is a mistake of 
the copyist; it .‘should rea<l DUX. Pdoni. 

imn.io(;KAiM!Y : Nr.Iil*‘k«-. Z. I).M. (i.xxw lla-120; I)k*ti«>nai1t‘s 

of Lew. Kohut. ana Ja.sin»\v. 

.1. Mt.' L. G. 

ARAM-GESHUB: An Ai •amean district and a 
small kin.LTdom n<*ar Maaehah (II Sam. xv. 8) p-ee 
Ak.xm-Ma.wii.vii). and associated with it in Josh. xiii. 
i:i. David married thedau.irhter of its kinir(ll Sam. 
iii. d). She InTame tlie motln*r of Ahs:ilom, who 
fl(‘d thither after killin.it his brother Amnon (H Sam. 
xiii. 38). 

j. .TIL ' G. A. B. 

ARAM-MAACHAH (I Chron. xix. 0); A dis¬ 
trict south of Damascus, bordmin." on the Irans- 
Jordunie territory of 3lanasseh. >Iaaehah is .sjii^l in 
Gen. xxii. 24 to Iiave been a descendant of Xahor, 
Abrabam's brother, and.the territory called after liim 
is declared in Josh. xiii. 13 not to have b<*eu con- 
(iuered in the first Israelitisli .s<*ttlenient of Canaan. 
David made its petty kin.L^ tributary (II Sam. x.6-8), 
and by the time of the chronicler, ^Maaehah was 
regarded as an ancestress of a Manas.site clan 
(I Cliron. vii. lb). Stranitely enough, II Sam. x. (> 
has “king Maaeali.”'which makes'it doubtful if 
Aram-Maachah is the correct form. 

.1 .TIL G. A. B. 

ARAM-NAHARAIM (translated as “ Meso¬ 
potamia” in A.V.); A region somewhat ill-defmcd. 

si.v tiiin's iiithf liible. In the title of 

lx., and in I (‘hron. xix. (j, it is used for the region 
beyond tlie En])}irates (compare H Sam. x. Ifi). It is 
slated in Judges iii. s,' 10^ that the king of Aram- 
Naharaim invaded Pale.stine. Gen. xxiv. 10 calls 
the region of Haran, .Vram-Naharaim (compare Gen. 
xxviii. 10); while Dent, xxiii. 5 calls Petlior, the 
home of Balaam, a city of Arain-Naharaim. Pethor 
appears as a city of the region n(‘ar the Euphrjites in 
a list of Thothmes III. in the fifteenth century ILC. 
(eomjiare Midler. “ Asieii niid Enrojia,” p, 2(57), and 
in an in.seription of Shalmaneser II. of the ninth cen¬ 
tury n.c. (eomi)are Schrader, “K. B.” ii. 103) as a 
city west of that river. 

Aram-Naharaim. litenilly, “Aram of the two riv¬ 
ers,” suggested to the ancients the region between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris; to somemodern.s, tliat 
between the Euj)hrates and Cliahoras (Hahnr) (s(‘e 
Kiepert, “ Lelirhuch der Alteii Geognipliie,” j>. l.'H); 
to others, the Euphrates and Orontes (Howorth, iii 
“ Academy.'* .Tan. 17, 1891, p. 65); while still others 
select dilTerent rivers. Meyer (“Gc.sch. yEgyptens,” 
p. 227), MnllerC* Asien undEnropa,” pp. 
and Moore (Commentary on'.Tudges. pp. 87, 89) are 
probably right in regarding the Hebrew dual as ficii- 
tioiLs. If jdtiril. it was no doubt the country called 
by tlie Egyptians “Naharin,” an Arinmic name, 
meaning “the land of the rivers.” It embraced a 


considerable extent on both sides of the Euphrates, 
e.xtending east us far as the Tigris and west to tlie 
Oronte.s, running south not only to Hamath, hut to 
Ivade.sli (compare Mfdler, /A pp. 249-267). All the 
Biblical references are to places in this region. The 
name is not found in Rihylnnian or Assyrian inscrip¬ 
tions, hut occurs :is Nalirima in three of the El- 
.Vmarna ItUters. Nahrima is assf)ciat<*<I with the 
Hittites—a fact wliich confiniis the view taken 
above. 

.1. .iiL G. A. B. 

AKAM-REHOB (II Sam. x. 6, 8): A ilistrict of 
Syria, of winch the chi»*f city wa.< Heliob or Beth- 
Helioh. assoeiated with Aua.m-Zoijaii as hostile to 
David. Num. xiii. 21 and Judges xviii. 28 place a 
Bctli-Hehoh in the Lehaimn region near Dan. Moore 
(Commentary t»n Judge.s p. J99) conjecturally iden¬ 
tities it with P.VNEAS. 

j. .IIL G. A. B. 

ARAM-ZOBAH (Ps. Ix., title): The capital of 
an Aramean .stale, ;it one time of considerable im¬ 
portance. The staten\^nt in I Sam. xivL 47, that its 
king fought with Saul, has hitherto been nneon- 
tirmed. No such d«>ubt, Iiowevcr. attaclies to the 
account of the w.ar of its king Hadadezer with 
David, who made the kingilom tributary to Israel 
(II Sam. X.). In this war Ha<lade/er brought to his 
help Arameans from beyond the Euplinitcs(II Sam. 
X. 16). Upon the accession of Solomon, Zohali be¬ 
came independent of Israel (compare I Kings xi. 23 
t't mj.), Berothai. a city belonging to Hadadezer 
(II Sam. viii. 8) is Menlitied by many with Berothah 
(Ezek. xlvii. 16), which was lH.‘twccn Hamath and 
Damascus. Zcihali was probably located near this 
city, though Halevy claims to have identilied Zobah 
with Chalkis. 

After the tenth century, Zobah is not mentioned in 

tlie liilile. 1)111 tlie of h>til)iti, -vvliieK is iiieutioneti 

in the annals of Assurhanipal as having been con- 
(picred by him in the seventh century, is probably 
i<Icntical witli it (compare Schrader, “K. B.” ii. 217). 
The same city is mentioned in some broken cunei¬ 
form lists of towns in connection with llamatli and 
Damascus. 

Bihliooraphy : SchrailiT, K. B. ii. 121 tf scq.: Delitzsch, TFo 

Lao <huf Paradic^t! i»p. 27U t't 

.1. .IK. G. A. B. 

ARAMA, DAVTD BEN ABRAHAM ; Rab¬ 
binical author, bi>rn in Turkey, 1525; lived in Salo- 
nica. AVhcii barely twenty years old, he publislied 
“Perush‘al Sefer Mishneh Torah,” a commentary 
on Maimonidcs’ Yad ha-Hazakah (Salonica, 1.54(k- 
1572; second edition. Amsterdam. 1706). He also is 
the author of “Te.shul)ot,” consisting of a commen¬ 
tary on dillicult Talmudic pas.s;igcs (Constantino¬ 
ple, 1579)i which setuns to Ik.* entirely lost. 

Bibliography: Mutiael, Or ha~IIayuim^ No. CIH; Steln- 

selineUkT, Cut. BtxfL No. 47aJ. 

I- «. . G. A. D. 

ARAMA, ISAAC BEN MOSES: Spanish rabbi 
and aullior; bom about 1420; die<l in Naples 1494. 
He was at first principal of a rabbinical academy at 
Zamom (probably his birthplace); then he received 
a call as rabbi and preacher from the community at 
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Tarnipina. and later fnnn that of Tra.Lra in Arairon. 
He ollieiaU'd linally in ('alatayud as rabbi and bead 
of the Tabnndieal aead(*iny. Tpon the expulsion of 
the Jews in Araina settled in Najdes, where 

he died. 

Amina is the autlior of “ ‘Akedat Vi/hak *’ (OlTer- 
iiiir of Isaac), aleiiirlby jibilosojdiieal eoininentarv on 
the Pentateneh, honiiletie in style. From this work 
lie is fre(piently spoken of as tlie“Ba‘al ‘Akedah " 
(autla)rof tb(‘ “ ‘Akedah"). Healso wrotea eoinmen 
tary ui>on the Five ]{olls, and a w<irk called “ Ha/.iit 
Kasliah " (.V Ibinh'ns»)nH* Vision), njion the ndation 
of jdiilosephy to theoloiry; also *‘Yad Abshaloin ” 
iTIie Hand of Absjdoin). a eomimaitary on Pri>verbs, 
written in memory of Ids son-in-law, Ab.Sidom, who 
died sliortly after his marriage. 

Amma was th<* very type of tin* S]>ftnisii-Jewish 
sebnlar of tlie sicnml half of the tift<‘enth century. 
First of all he was a Talmudist. Tin* study of the 
Talmud was of the utmost importance to liim; so 
that In- lamented deeply when his rahliinit'al jiupils 
eouhl not follow him from Zamora to Tarragona, 
heeaus(‘ the latter community was unable to support 
them. In tin next jdact*, lie was a jihilo.sophiT. The 
study of philo.so]^hy was .so universd in S]min at 
that ]>eriod that no one could assume 
As Talmud- a public tio.siiion who had not d{‘Voted 
ist and himstdf to it. Arama had paid par- 
Phi- ticular attention to Maimonides; but 

losopher. independent ])bilo.sophical thought is 

hardly to be found in his work. His 
remark.s concerning the nature of the soul (“‘Ake- 
dah," chap, vi.) are noteworthy. After a detailed 
account of tin* various theories about th(> soul which 
liad lu'i'vaih'd. he com(*s to the conclusion that the 
tir.st germ of the soul, common to the whole human 
race, has its origin with and in the body. His theory 
i.s that of Alexander of Ajdirodi.sia.s—tliat the soul 
is the “form” of the organic body—but Amma is 
able to adduce support for it from Talmud and Cab¬ 
ala. The third element in Arama’s mental comjx)- 
silion was (,’abala as expounded in the Zohar, which 
lie believed to Iia ve been writ ten by 8 imon ben Yohai. 
He did not. however, occu[)V himself .so much Avith 
the mystical .side of Cabala asAvith its philosophy. 

His earlie.st Avork, the ^ Hazut Kashah,” present¬ 
ing in a certain sen.se an enunciation of Arama’s re¬ 
ligious philosophy, includes also much that is inter¬ 
esting i)ertaining to the history of the JcAvsin Spain 
prior to their expulsion. The aim of the Avork Avas 
to furni.sh a rejoinder to the mi.s.sionary .sermons of 
the C’hurch, to Avhieh, under the laAvs then preva- 
hait. the Jews Avere comjnJled to listen. Hence his 
jiolemie against the C’hristian dogma of Grace is the 
rti<»nni‘ of an oral disputation between Arama and a 
C’hri.stian scholar. In supjmrt of hi.s attack uj)on 
this ('hristian dogma, Amma adduces th(‘ doctrine 
of the freedom of the will as formulated by Aris- 
t(Ule. and the consideration of God’s transcendent 
justice, which would make Grace to consist of noth¬ 
ing but the exerci.se of the Avill of a despot. Be¬ 
sides this instance of his polemics, his treatment of 
the Diduge contains .^‘veral attacks ujmn (Christian¬ 
ity. The great(‘r portion of the Avork, lioAveA'(*r, is 
devoted to the confutation of that philosojdiy Avhich 
refuses to recognize Jewish revelation, or recognizes 


it only as identical with j>hilo.sophy. For Ids {‘.\1en- 
sive use of the allegorical mode of intt'i pretation, si‘e 
ALLK(;oin’. 

Arama’s chie f Avork, Avhich exercised gn^at intlu- 
enee upon Jewish thought, ami is still much read, is 
tlie “ ‘Akedat Yizhak.” This is consi<l(Te«l by many 
as the classical work upon Jewish homilt‘tics. The* 
form e)f the .sermons contained therein Avas closely 
imitated by the Da nsu.v.M.M. The old sermon Avas 
either ilidactic—among Germans, upon ritual inat- 
ttTs; among Spanish and Provenval Jcavs, upon phi- 
lo.<ophy—or else it was of an edifying, moralizing 
nature, such as the Haggadot, Amina’s sermons in 
this work were the t’n<t att<'mpt to unite both the.s<* 
tendencies. Though not artistic, he 
Sermons should not be reproaeln ii theriTor, but 
Models for should rather be <‘ommi nded for hav- 
Future ing established a model for gi-m ni- 
Preachers. lions of darshanim and modern Jewish 
ju*ea(‘hers. Beginning Avith a Biblical 
t<*xt, Arama constructs his .sermon along the lines 
of .SOUK* .siiying of the Haggadali. the connection of 
Avhieh Avith the text is exjiounded by nutans of a 
philosophic dis(pnsition. pojiularly told, and inter¬ 
spersed Avith sp(‘cilieally rabbinical interpretations; 
each sermon tbu.s siiti.died the lovers of philosophy 
as Avell as of the Talmud. His commentary on the 
Five Scrolls jiartakes of the same i>hilosophical and 
homiletic nature as the “:Akedat Yizhak”; it law 
not, however, received much attimtion at the hands 
of moderns. 

Arama also attemiited to Avrite p<H*tr\’, and is the 
author of a Jhikknxhah (sujijdieaiion), Avhich, al¬ 
though of no poetic excellence, has a certain <*hurin. 

Amnia's writings enjoyed universid e.steem imme¬ 
diately ui)on their api)(‘aranc(‘, to such an extent in¬ 
deed that Isjiae Ahravanel, a younger eontemponiry 
of his, dill not scruple to embody long passages in 
his oAvn Avorks. Arama himself, hoAViwer, very often 
copied from Bahbi Abraham Bihago without men¬ 
tioning him, as J. S. Did .Medigo iiointed out in his 
“Mazref la-Hokinah ” (Crucible for Wisdom). Ar- 
ama’s Avorks Avere likcAvise e.steemed by tlie Chri.stian 
world; for in 17‘2{) an academical dissertation by M. 
A. J. van der Hardt, of the University* of Helinstedt, 
Avas published under the title “ Dis,s<‘rtati() Babbinica 
de Usu langua* in Akedat Iscbak,” treating of sec¬ 
tion (j 2 of Arama’s work, giving it in Hebrew Avith 
Latin translation. 

BiBUOOK.vruY : Hayyiin .los:. Poliak, in hi.s (Mlition of the 
iUit Yizhah\ Pivslairir. l-'Ma. 1. 2-7; Litiratuftklatt 
cnt'<, iv. a.s.s; sieinsclineider. ('nt. Jimil. ,s.v.; R<*nJaeoh, 
i)Zi\r ha-St fdrini, under llie rt'.sjMM tlve tithes; A’an Strialen, 
Cat. Brit. Mus. (Suppl.), up. IH. 125, i:i7; Winter and 
AViinselH*. JiUl. Lit.W. tils nn ; s. I. Kuenn, Kciif^rt Yimui^ 
(547, tUS; Znnz, N. R, p. .A2S; .M. L. Koliii, Biogmitfiini Hrr- 
vnrrtmnidcr Bntdnumhrr AntnritUtriu pp. 7-20. 137-141; 
Kaufinanii, Die Simu\ Index, s.v. 

L. G. 

ARAMA, MEIR BEN ISAAC; Philosopher 
and Biblical commentator; born at Saragos.sa at the 
end of the lifletaith fH*ntury: dietl alxnit 15.76 in 
Salonica. His father was exih*d from Spain in 1402 
and died in Napl<‘s. Mtd'r Arama, Avho had gone 
thither Avitl» his father, remainecl there until the 
French army invaticd Xaph‘S in 1405. He then 
Avent to Salonica and settled there, devoting himself 
to literary pursuits. 
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Araiiui is tin* author of tla* followiiii^ works: (1) 
“I’riin we Tuiniiu ” (Li.u:lit ainl Perfectioii), a pliilo- 
sopliieal coinnientarv on Isaiah ainl Jeremiah, puh- 
lishedhy Meiialiein Jacob ben Eliezer Jmiah. Venice. 
KJtlJ; (2) “Me'ir lyvob" ('I’lie Illuminator <»f Jol>K 
cominentarv on Jot) written in lotHi. and j>ublisherl, 
to.i:eth<*r with tire text, at Salonica. 1517; (3) “Meir 
Teliillot *' ('rile Illuininalor of the Psilms). commen¬ 
tary on th(‘ Psalms, written in 1512, and publisherl. 
toirether with the t(‘\t, at Venice, 151M»: (4) “ Perush,** 
<‘omm(‘ntarv on Sonjjf «jf Sonirs. piihlislied in the 
Bible of Amsterdam 1724-27, whicli latter briars the 
title “Kehillot Moshelr*; (5) commcntaiy upon 
Estliei-, still extant in manuscrijU ((*o<lex K<»ssi, No. 
727). Arama rpiotes in Ids works a commentary of 
his on the Pentateuch. It is no lonirer in e.xistence, 
Th{‘ comin(*ntaries of Arama are. like thos(*of his 
father Isaac, full of alh-srories and moral ajihorisms. 
He wrote also a jiamjihlet aiiain.st I.saac Abhivaiw-l, 
aecusinir him of plagiarizinir tin* worksr»f his father, 
which pamphlet was republished recently by Gahriel 
Polak. 

lUiu.KMUiAiMiY : K4*ssi, Diziniitiri Sturico, Uerinan ininslaiion, 

2'le(l., p. j'l; Steiri.srlinei4jer\ (V/b < ; Azulai, 

Shcni p. l-*n. 

K. I. Bis. 

ARAMAIC LANGUAGE AMONG THE 
JEWS: Of all Sendtic laniruages the Aramaic is 
np)st elo.sely related to. the Hebrew, and forms with 
it, and possibly with tin* A.s.syrian, the northern 
group of Sendtic languages. Aramaic, nevertheless, 
was considered by the ancient Hebrews as a foreign 
tongue: and a liundred yi'ars before the Ikabylonian 
exile it was understood only by peojih* of culture in 
Jerusidem. Tints the ambassador of the As-syrian 
king who delivered an insohait message from his 
master in the Hebrew language ami in th(‘ hearing 
<d‘ the peopl(‘ .sitting upon lh(‘ wall. 
Considered was napiested by the high otlicials of 
Foreign by King Hezekiah not to speak in He 

Ancient brew, but in the "‘Syrian language.” 
Hebrews, which they alone understood (II Kings 
xviil 2(); Isa. xxxvi. 11). In the early 
Hebrew literature an Aramaic expression occurs 
once. In the nsirrative of the covenant between 
Jacob and Laban it is .staled that each of them 
nanuMl in his own languagi* the stone-heap built in 
testimony of their amity. .lacob calUsl it “Galeed^; 
Laban used the Aramaic ecpdvalent, **.Iegar sahad- 
utha ” (Gen. xxxi. 47). This statement undoubtedly 
Ix'trays a knowledge* of tin* linguisticditference.s be- 
twe*en Hebrews and Arameans, whose kinship is else¬ 
where freejuenlly insiste‘d on, as for instance in the 
genealogical tables, ami in the narraiivexs of the ear¬ 
liest ages. One of the genealogies mentions Aram 
among the* sons of Shem as a brotln*r e>f Arphaxael, 
om* of tin* ancestors of tin* lb*brews (Gen. x. 23). In 
anotlu‘r. Kemm*!. a son of Nahor. the brother of 
Abraham, is called “the faiker of Aram’’ (Gen. 
xxii. 21). Other deseendants of this brother (»f the 
Hebrew Abndiam (Gen. \iv. 13) are termed Ara- 
meuns; as, for in.‘;tance, Ik*thuel, Hebekah’s father 
(Gen. XXV. 20, xxviii. 5). and laiban, the father of 
Rachel and Leah (Gen. xxv. 20; xxxi. *20, 24). The 
earliest history of Israel is thus conuectiHl with the 


Arameans of the East, and even Jacob himself is 
c alled in one* passjtge “ a wandeGiig Aramean ”(Deut. 
xxvi. 5). During the whole period of the kings, 
Israc-1 sustained relations both warlike and friendly 
witli the Arameans of the west, wlio.se country, later 
called Syria. bordcTs Pah‘stine on the north and 
northeast. Traces of this intercourse we re left upon 
tile language of Israe l, such as the Aramai.sms in the 
vocabulary of tin* older Biblical books.* 

Aramaic was destined to become Israel’s vernacU' 

I lar tongue; but belore this c<add come about it was 
nece.ssary that tin; nati(mal independence .should be 
destroyed ami the people removed from their own 
home. Thoe events |)rcj)ari*d the way for that great 
change* by whic h the Jewish nation partc-d with its 
national tongue and n*plac-c*d it, in .some districts en¬ 
tirely by Aramaic, in otluTsby the adoption of xVr- 
amaizc<l-H(‘brew forms. The imnic*diate cause's of 
this lingui.stic metamorpho.sN arc no longer lilsior- 
icalh'c'vidc'ut. The event of the Exile 
Aramaic it.self was by no means a decisive* fac- 
Displaces tor, for the proph«*ts that spoke to the 
Hebrew, people during the* Exile and after the 
Return in the time of Cyrus, spoke in 
their own Hebrew tongue. The* single Anunaic sc*n- 
tence in J(*r. x. 11 was intende d for the information of 
non-Jews. But, although the living words of prophet 
and poet still resounded in the time-honorc*d lan¬ 
guage*, and altliougli Hebrew litenitiire during this 
period may be .sciid to have actually tlouri.shed, 
nevertheless among the large mas.scs <.)f the Jewish 
people a lingui.stic change was in progress. The 
Aramaic*, alrc*ady the vernacular of international in¬ 
tercourse in Asia ]Minor in the time of As.synan and 
Babylonian domination, took bold more* ami more of 
tbe.Tewish jmpulationsofPalc'stine and of Babylonia, 
bereft as tliey were of tlieir own national con.soioii.s- 
ne.ss. Under the* Achiemenida*, Aramaic became the 
oflicial tongue in the provinces betw(*en the Eu- 
pliratc‘sand the Mediternuiean (see Ezra iv. 7); tlierc- 
I fore the Jews could still lc*ss rc'sist the growing 
I importance ami spre-ad of this language. Hebrew clis- 
; appc*ared from tlu*ir daily intc‘rcourse and from their 
I homes; and Ncdiemiah—this is the only certain iiifor- 
j mtition respecting tlie procc*.ss of lingiii.stic change— 
onc*e exprc*s.sc*d liis di.sapproval of the fact tliat the 
children of those living in ‘‘mixed marriage” could 
no longer “speak in the Jews’ language” (Neh. 
xiii. 24). 

How long thi.s proce.ssof Aramaizalion lasted is not 
known. Aliout the yc*ar 3tM> n.c. Anunaic makes 
its appearance* in Jewish litcnihire. The author of 
Chronicles uses a source in which not only clocumcuts 
concerning the history of the Sc'concl Temple are 
reproduc'cd in the original Aramaic (Ezra iv. 8-22; 
V. 1-fi. 12: vii. 12-20), hut the connecting narrative 
itself is written in Anunaic (Ezra iv. 23, v. 5. vi. 13- 
18). In the time of AntiiK-hiis Epiphane.s, the author 

* [MiHlrm HJhlc rrit}<-s have «*n<U*avomI aMk*i«*niilne acru- 
nitcly Um* influence of Aramaic iiiM>n the various authors of Bib¬ 
lical lMM»ks, anil to use* the rt'sults Ihu.s ohtaint*d In <h*temiininj^/ 
the ape ami uiitliorstiip of the hook.s (sen*; for example, Konip, 
*’Einlcitunp in das Alte Test.”p. 145); Holzinper, “Eink*itunp 
in den Hexateuch,’’ ; D. (licseluvcht,** Zur Hexateuch- 

Kritik,'' in Stade's “ Zell.^clirift," f. ITT ft ; and compare 
xiii. xiv. IgJ; S. U. Driver, ** Journal of Philology,’’ xi. 
301-236).—«.] 
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of tlK* Book of Daniol bcirins uarmtivo in Ilohrcw, 
hut wlu*u 1 h* introduces the Bjibylonian sjiges and 
scholars as speaking Aramaic to tlie king, as if only 
awaiting this ci>portunity, he continues his history 
in Aramaic (Dan, ii. 4, vii. ‘JS).* The emj)loymenl 
of the two languages in thes(! Biblical hooks well 
illustrates their use in thos{? circles in which and for 
whieli the hooks were written. In j)oinl of fact, at 
the time of the Second Temjtle, l><»th languages were 
in common \ise in Palestine: the llehn*w in the acad¬ 
emies and in the circles of the learned, tin* Aramaic 
among the lower classes in the intercourse of daily 
life. But the Aramaic continued to siux-ad, and he- 
came the customary jiopular idiom; not. however, to 
tin* complete exclusion ot the Ilchrcw. Nevertheless, 
while llehrew survived in the schor)ls and among 
theh'urned—being nwited, as it W('re. in the national 
mind—it was continuously exposed to tlie influence 
of Aramaic. Under this intluence a new form of 
Hebrew was developed, which has been preserved in 
tlie tannailic literature embodying the traditions of 
the last two or three centuries before the common 
era. So that even in those fields where Hebrew re¬ 
mained the dominant tongue, it was closely pressed 
by Aramaic. There is extant an almost unique 
halakic* utterance in Aramaic (‘E<liiy. viii. 4) of 
Yose b. .loezer, a contemporary of the author of 
Daniel. Legal forms for various public documents, 
such as marriagc-eontracts, bills of divorce, etc., 
were then drawn up in Aramaic. Ollieial mes¬ 
sages from Jerusalem to the provinces were couched 
in the same language. The List of the Fast-Days” 
Ta‘anit), edited before the destruction 
of the Temple, was writtem in Aramaic, Josejihiis 
considers Aramaic so thoroughly identical with 
Hebrew that he (piotes Aramaic words as Hebrew 
(“Ant.” iii. 10, ^ G), and describes the language 
in which Titus’ j)ro})osals to the Jerusidemites were 
made (which certainly were in Aramaic) as Hebrew 
(“B. J.” vi. 2, g 1). It was in Aramaic that Jo¬ 
sephus liad wriitt'ii his book on the “Jewi.sh War,” 
as he himself informs us in the introduction, before 
he wrote it in Greek. That he meant the Aramaic is 
evident from the reason he assigns, namely, that he 
desired to make this first attenqit intelligible to tlie 
Part Ilians, Babylonians, Arabs, the Jews living be- 
\'ond the Euphratc.s, and the inhabitants of Adia- 
bcue. That the Babylonian diasjiora 'svas linguistic¬ 
ally Aramaized is shown by the fact that Hillel loved 
to frame his maxims in that language. 

The oldest literary monument of the Aramaization 
of Israid would be theTAUOU.M, the Aramaic version 
of the Scriptures, were it not that, this rcccavcd its 
final revision in a somewhat later age. The Tar- 
gum, as an institution, ri'aches back to the earlie.st 
centuries of the Second Teinph*. Ezra may not have 
been, as tradition alleges, the inauguratorof the Tar- 
gum; but it could not have been much after his day 


♦ [other explanations have been attempted in order to ae- 
oount for the appearance of both Aramaic and Uel)rmv in Dan¬ 
iel and Ezra. Prof. Paul Haupt supposes tliat Daniel wa.s origi¬ 
nally written in Hebrew, that portions of it were lost, and tliat 
these pf>rtions wore supplicHi later from an Aramaic translation. 
See A. Kamphausen, “The Ihwk of Daniel” (“S. B. O. T.”), p. 
16; J. Marquart, “ Fundameute der Israel, und Jud. Gesch.” 
p. 72.-G.] 


that the nece.ssity mad(‘ it.stJf felt for the supple¬ 
menting of the public reading of the Hebrew text of 
Seripiun* in the synagogtie by a trans- 
The Tar- lalion of it into the -Vramaic veniac- 
gum, the ular. The tannailic Halakah speaks of 
Aramaic the Targum as an institution clo.sely 
Version connected with the juihlic Bible-reatl- 
of the ing, and one of longestablished stand- 
Scriptures. ing. But, just as the translation of the 
Seripture lesson for the benefit of the 
assembled peoph* in the synagogue had to be in 
Aramaie, so all addresses and homilies binging upon 
the Scripture had to he in thesjimc language. TIius 
Jesus and his nearest disciples sjioki? Aramaic and 
taught in it (see Dalman, “Die Worte Jesu”). 

When the Second Temple was dcstroy(‘d, and the 
last remains of national independcuice had perished, 
tlie Jewi.sh peojile, thus entering ujion a ueAv ])liasc 
of historical life*, hail become almost comjdetely an 
Aramaie-speaking p(*ople. A small section of tlie 
diaspora spoke Greek; in the Arabian peninsula 
Jewi.sh tribes bad formed who spoke Arabic; and 
in ditTerent countries there were small Jewish coin- 
muniti(‘S that still si>oke the ancient language of 
their home; but the great ma.<s of tlie Jewish popu- 
lati(»n in Palestine and in Baliylonia spoke Animaic. 
It was likewise the language of that majority of the 
Jewi.sh race that was of historical importance—those 
Avith Avhom Jewish law and tradition survived and 
developed. The Greek-speaking Jews succumbed 
more and more to the infimuiceof (Christianity, Avhile 
the Jew.s Avho spoke other languages were soon lost 
in the ohsciirity of an existence without any history 
whatever. 

In these centuries, in which Israel’s national lan¬ 
guage became superseded by the Aramaic, the liter¬ 
ature of Tradition arose, in winch Aramaie was pre¬ 
dominant by tlie side of Hebrew; it was a sjiecics of 
bilingual literature, expressing the double idiomsof 
the circles in Avhich it originated. In tlie academies 
—Avhich, on tin* destruetion of Jerusitlein, became 
the true foci of Jewish intellectual life—the He¬ 
brew language, in its new form (Hishnaic Hebrew), 
became tlie language of iusti uction and of religious 
debate. With but few exceptions, all literary ma¬ 
terial, written and oral, of the tannaitic ago, whether 
of a halakic or non-halakic description, was handed 
down ill Hebrew. Hence the wdiole 
Eanguage tannaitic literature is strongly distin- 
of giiished from the jiost-tannaitic by 
Amoraim. this Hebrew garb. The Hebrew lan¬ 
guage was also the language (jf prayer, 
both of the authorized ritual prayers ami of private 
devotion, as hand(‘d dow n in the eases of individual 
.sages ami jiious men. According to a tannaitic Ila- 
lakah (Tosef, Hag., beginning; compare Bab. Suk. 
42//), every fatlier was bound to leach In's child He¬ 
brew^ as soon as it began to speak. It is no doubt 
true that there was a knowl/ cige of Hebrew' in non- 
scliolarly circles of tlie Jewish people liesidcs that of 
tlie Aramaic vernacular; indeed, attempts w’ere not 
lacking to depose Aramaic altogether as the lan¬ 
guage of daily intercoursis and to restore Hebrew’ in 
its stead. In tlie liouse of tlic patriarch Judah I., 
the female house-servant spoke Hebrew (Meg. 18/i). 
The .same Judah is reported to have said that in the 
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laud of Israel the use of tlio Syriac (Aramaic) lan- 
jLma.Lre was uiijiislitialde; iuM)ple should speak either 
Hebrew or Greek (Sotah H. K. Ki//). This re¬ 
mained of course only a pious wish, exactly as that 
di livcrance of Josei>h, the HabyIonian amora in the 
fourth eenlury, who said that in Hibylon the Ara¬ 
maic laniruai^e shouhl no lonircT be used, but iusteatl 
the Ib‘brew or the JVrsian {ih.). 

When tin* Mishnah of .Judah L ]>rovided new sub- 
jicl niattt‘r for the studies in tlu* academi(‘Sof l^ales- 
tineand Habylonia, the Aramaic lani^niai^e was not 
sl(»w in j)enetratini^ likewise to those seats of .Jewish 
seholarsliij). As shown in the two Talmuds—those 
faithful “minutes” of thed(‘bates, lectures, and di*- 
liberations of the colleircs—the Amoraim partially 
a<lhrr(‘d to the Hebrew form of (*xpression for their 
propositions and cxpianalions: ])ut the <le])ates and 
lectures in the academies, tot:eth(‘r with the delilxa*- 
ations and discussions of their members, were, as a 
rub*, in Aramaic; and even tin* terminology of their 
exegeses and dialectics was Aramaized. The older 
collections cjf haggadic IMidrash also evid<*nce the 
fact that the language of the synagogue address<*s 
and of the Scripture explanation in tlu* amoraic time 
was, for the greater j)art, Aramaic. As a jtistifica- 
tion for the ]ire]ioinlerance thus givtai to Aramaic 
within a field formerly reserved for Hebrew. Jo- 
hanan, the gr(*at amora of Palestine, sjiid: ‘‘Let not 
the Syriac (Aramaic) language be dt‘spised in thine 
eyes; for in all three portions of sjicred Scripture— 
in the I.aw, the; Prophets, and the Holy Writings— 
this language is emi>loyed.” He tiieu quoted the 
Aramaic fragments in Gen. xxxi. 47; Jer. x. lt;and 
Han, ii. (Yen f^otah vii. 21c). The sjimc idea is prob¬ 
ably intended to be conveyed by Uab, the great 
amora of Babylonia, Avhen he sjiys that A'dam, the 
first man, spoke Aramaic, which, therefore, was not 
inferior to Hebrew in point of antiipiity (Sanh. ZSh). 
Blit the same .Tohanan felt it his duty to oppose the 
possibility that Aramaic should ever become the lan¬ 
guage of prayer, by declaring that “He who recites 
his |iniy<*rs in Hie Ar;imaic tongue, will receive no 
assistance from the angels in waiting; for they 
understand no Aramaic” (Shah. 12u; Sotah 
This utterance, however, did not prevent the Kad- 
dish-priyer—sjiid at the dost* of the jiublic addresses, 
and later of more general employment—from being 
recited in amoraic times in the Aramaic language, 
or the insertion, later, of other Ammaic portions in 
the pra 3 'er-ritual. 

For more than a thousjind years Aramaic remained 
the vernacular of Israel, until the compiests of the 
Arihs j)rodue(*d another linguistic change, as a 
seipiel of which a th.ird Semitic language became 
tlu* ])opular tongue for a large portion of tlie Jew¬ 
ish ra(*(’, and tlu* vehicle of their thought. The 
sju-ead of Arabian siqwemacy over the wlu>ie country 
formerly ilominated by the Aramaic 
.^abic tongue prixluced with extraordinary 
Displaces rajiidity and comjdetene.ss an Arabi- 
Aramaic. zing of botli the Christian and Jewish 
pojndations of western Asia, who had 
liitluTto spoken Ammaic (Syriac). At Hie beginning 
of the ninth century, in districts where the .Te\\^ 
had ])R*viousIy spv>ken Aramaic, only Arabic-speak¬ 
ing Jews were to be found; Arabic, as the <laily 


language of the Jews, held sway even lieyond the 
t«*rritory formerly oceui>ied hy Aramaic, as far as 
Hie coasts of the Atlantic Ocean; and Ammaic ihen 
became, in a C(*rtain measun*, a .second holy tongue, 
next to Hebrew, in the religious and litemry life of 
the Jewish people.* It was especially to the Ara¬ 
maic Targum that religi»>us .sentiment paid the 
liigliest regard, even after it had ceased to Ik* useful 
as a vernaeular translatifui of the Hebrew original 
—serving only as Hie subject of pious perusjil or of 
learned study—and liad itself come toreijiiire tmns- 
lation. In the ritual of public worsln'p the custom 
survived of accompanying the reading from the 
Serijitiires with the Targum ujum the passjige read, 
a custom obse rved for certain fe.slival-readingsdown 
to the very latest centuries. To these Targum .se- 
le(*tion.s w<*re added Aramaic poems, some of which 
have retained th(*ir places in the festival-liturgies. 
Aramaic, as the language of the Babylonian Tal¬ 
mud, of course always remained tlic principal idiom 
of lialakic literature, which regarded Hie Ikibylonian 
Talmud as the source for all rcligio-legal decisions 
and as tlic proj)er subject for explanatory^ commen- 
tarii .s. In richv r ami more independent fonn this 
idiom of Aramaic apjiears in Hie Halakah in the re- 
.spon.sa of tlie Geonim; whereas in the still later lit¬ 
erature, the so-called rabbinical idiom is entirely de- 
pend<*nt upon the languageof the Talmud, although 
it but po.sses.s(‘S a eoi>ioiis admixture of Hebrew ele¬ 
ments. Ti» the liaggadic literature, which developeil 
wond(‘rfully from the close of the amoraic age until 
after the termination of the gaonic periiKl, Aramaic 
predominated at first; hut in the course of time it 
was entirely disjilaced by Hebrew. 

A ?K*w fi(*ld was suddenly conquered by Aramaic 
when the Zoii.vu, with its assumed anriqiiity of 
origin, made its entrance into Jewish spiritual life. 
This book, wliich became tiie mo.st important text¬ 
book of the Cabala, made itst*lf the Holy Bible of all 
mystical speculation, ami owed not a little of its 
influ(*nce to the mystic-sounding and 
The Zohar. ]>cculiarly sonorous patho.s of the 
Aramaic tongue, in which it is mainly 
written. The Aramaic of the Zoliar itself—^a clever 
reproduction and imitation of an ancient tongue— 
served in its turn as a model; and its plmuseology 
exerted a very marked influence over other than 
cabalistic writers. An Aramaic extract from the 
Zoliar foumi its way into the prayer-book (Berik 
Shemeli), and is recited before tlie reading from the 
I.aw in the !najority of synagogues of Ashkenazic 
ritual. In poetic liteniture, however, both liturgic 
and secular, Aramaic, apart from Hie alxive-men- 
tionod ])ocms belonging to the Targum. occupit*d 
a stt*adily decreasing place. Masters of Ilebix-w 
verification, especially under the influence of the 
Cabala, Irieil th(*ir .skill now and then on Aramaic 
P<x*ms. An Aramaic po<*m by Israel Nagiira (“ Y^ah 
Uibbon ‘Olanv”) is still widely sung at table after the 
Sabbath meal. 


* In northern Mesopofainfa, fn Kunlbtan, west of Lake Cr- 
mia. Araniaie dialects are .still spoken by Christians and occa¬ 
sionally by the Jew.s, whieh dialeets are termed “Neo-Syriac.” 
[The Jews In ihost' r«‘pions call their .\ratnaic tontrue “ Leshon 
(inlut. For tlu* literature on the subject, s<-e R, (Jottheil, “The 
Jud;i*<vAnuna‘aii DlahHt of Salamas,” in “Journal of Amer. 

l)ri»*iit. Soc.“ XV. JiC €t mq.-ii.} 
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In Hebrew' j>hilol(>iry. Aramaic was esp(‘cially use¬ 
ful in the explanation (»f Hebrew words in the Bible; 
and it MTved as the foundation for a comi)amtive 
j>hil(»l<».i:y of the Semitic languages inaugurated by 
Judah ibn Korei.sh and Saadia. Nevertheless, Ara¬ 
maic was never treatt'd either grammatically or lex¬ 
icographically by the Jews of S]iain, in spite of the 
high iieveloi)ment to which they otlu'rwise carried 
]Jiil“logy. In Nathan l)en Jchiel’s Talminlical lexi¬ 
con. the ‘Aruk—which covers also the Targumim— 
Animaic. naturally (x'cupies the most ]>rominimt 
j)lace. The tirst Aramaic lexicon limited to the Tar¬ 
gumim was compiled by Elijah Levita. Among 
Jewish scholars of the nineteenth century. Arainaic 
grimmars have been w'ritlcn by Luzzatto, Flirst, 
Ihucher. and C. Levias; Jacob Levy published acom- 
])en<lious lexicon of the Targums as well as a large 
ilictionary of the Talmudic and Midrashic liteniture, 
which distinguishes throughout betw'eeu Hebrew 
and Anunaic; G. Dalman has published a full glos- 
?;irv, and 3Iarcus Jastrow has nearly completed a 
similar Avork. 

The Hebrew word “Aramit,” employed in the 
Bible (Dan. ii. 4—“ SA'riac ” in A. V.—and elsewhere) 
to jlesignate the Aramaic language, is similarly used 
in later times, ])arlicularly in BiibyIonia; W'hileiu Pal¬ 
est ine as early as the tannailic period, the Aramaic lan¬ 
guage is also called Sursiby reason of the Greek des¬ 
ignation of the Arameans as Syrians. The second book 
of Maccabees calls it ^thc Syriac tongue’’ (t/ IvpmKy 
and the S<*ptuagint translates “ Aramit”(Dan. 
ii. 4, etc.) ])y cvivarL ; comjiare AT*r. Ned. x. 42u., where 
read for Among Christian Ara- 

means. Syriac is the exclusive appellation for their 
language; and the Arabic form of this term, “Sur- 
yani,"’ was the usual designation for Aramaic among 
the Arabic-speaking Jew’s. In addition to these tw’o 
chief names for Aramaic;, other terms were also em¬ 
ployed in Jew’ish circles: Targiim (lit- 
Names and erally “translation” of the Bible, spe- 

Dialects cifically the Aramaic version) denoted 
of Aramaic, the language of the Aramaic portions 
of the Bible. But the Syrian inhabi¬ 
tants of the tow'n lying below the monastery on Mount 
Sinai were de.scribed by Benjamin of Tudela as speak¬ 
ing the “ Targum language ” (le.shon Targum). The 
Aramaic of the Bible (Daniel and Ezra) Avas called the 
Chaldaic language because of Dan. i. 4(Masora upon 
Onkelos; Saadia); Jerome, too, calls it “Chaldaicus 
Serino.” The term “ Chaldaic ” for the Biblical Ara¬ 
maic, and indeed for Aramaic generally, is a mis¬ 
nomer, persi.sted in, moreover, until tlie present day. 
It is also called “ Nabativan ”—denoting, according to 
Biir-IIebneus, the dialect of certain mountaineers of 
Assyria and of villagers in Mesopotamia—Avhich is the 
term used by Saadia to denote Arainaic in Ids trans¬ 
lation of Lsa. XXX vi. 11. LikeAvise in his introduction 
to the book “Sefer ha-Galui” he complains that the 
IlehrcAV of his Jewish eon temporaries. Iiad become 
cornipted by the Arabic and “Nabatiean.” This 
designation is due to Arabic influence (“Jcav. -Quart. 
Rev.” xii. 517). 

Aramaic contributions to JcAvish literature belong 
to both the eastern and the Avesteru branches of the 
language. West Aramaic are the Aramaic portions 
of tile Bible, the Palestinian Targumim, the xVra- 


luaie jiortions of the Palestinian Talmud, and the 
Palestinian ^lidrashim. In Palestinian Aramaic the 
dialect of Galilee Avas dilTereiit from that of Judea, 
and as a result of the ndigious separation of the 
Jews aiul tin* S.inmritans, a special Samaritan dia¬ 
lect Avas evolved, hut its literature can not be con¬ 
sidered Jewish. To tlK‘ (“astern Aramait*, Avhose 
most distinctive ]>oint of dilT(‘r(‘nce is •*n” in place 
of *‘y ” as the pr{‘lix for the third jier.soii masculine 
of the imperfect tense of the verb, lielong the idioms 
of the Babylonian Talmud, wliiehmost closely agree 
Avith the language of the Manda*an Avritings. The 
dialect of Edessji, Avhieh. owing to the Bible version 
made in it. Ix'camc the literary language of tlie 
(’hristiaii Arameans—hearing preeminently the title 
of Syriac—Avas certainly also <“mi)loyed in ancient 
tinu*sh 3 ' Jcavs. This Syriac* translation of the Bible, 
the .so-called Pesbitta, Avas made partly by Jcavs and 
Avas intended for the use of Jcavs; and one book 
from it has bt‘en' ado})tt‘d bodily into Targumic lit¬ 
erature, as tlu* Targum uj)on Provt'rhs. 

For detailed information coneerning the Aramaic 
literature of the Jews, see the resp(‘ctive articles. 
Old}’ a summary is j)roper here, as folloAVS: 

(1) The Aramaic portions of the Bible already 
mentioned. 

(2) Th(“ Targum literature iiududes: (c/) The two 
Targums to tiie Pentateuch and to the Prophets 
re.speetiA'ely, Avhieh received tlie offleial .si\netion of 
the Babylonian academic authorities. Both orig¬ 
inated in Palestine, and r(*ceived their final form in 
the Babylonian coll(*g(*s of the third and fourth cen- 
tiirk'S. That to the Pentateuch, OAving to the mis¬ 
understanding of a statement cone(‘rning the Bible 
translation made by Akylas (A(piila), Avas denomi¬ 
nated the Targum of ()nkt‘l()S (‘Akylas). That to the 
Proph(‘ts is ascribed by ancient tradition to a disciple 
of Hillel, Jonathan h.Uzziel: (/>) The Pale.stinian Tar¬ 
gum to the Peiitateucli, the full text of AA'hich has 
come doAvn to us only in a late recension, Avh(*re it 
lias been combini'd Avitli the Targum Onkelos. In¬ 
stead of being called by its proper name, Targum Y"e- 
ruslialini, this full text bad erroneously been chilled by 
the name of Jonathan. A lei^s interpolat(‘d form of 
the Targum W*rushalmi to the Pentateuch revealed 
numerous fragmi*nts that must have been collected 
at an early period. There arc also Palestinian frag-' 
ments of the Targum to tlie Prophets.* (r) The Tar¬ 
gums to the Hagiographa vary greatly in character. 

A special group is formed by tho.se of 
Extent tlie P.salms and Job. x\ccording to 
of Aramaic Avell-founded tradition there Avas as 
Literature, early as the first half of the first cen¬ 
tury of the common era a Targum to 
Job. The Targum to Proverbs belongs, as already 
immtioned, to the Syrian version of the Bible. The 
FiA’e Rolls had tlu*ir OAvn Targums; the Book of 
Esther seveml of them. The Targum to Chronicles 
AA’as discoA'cred latest of all. 

(3) Animaic Ai>ocrypha: There Avasat leastn par¬ 
tial Anunaic translation of the book of Sirach as early 
as the time of the Amoraim. A portion of the Ara¬ 
maic sentene(“s of Sinieh, intermingled with other 

* [On a piH'ulIar Targum to tlie Hafptrot, see R. Goithell/‘ Jour¬ 
nal of Amor. Orient ProetH^llngs,” xlv. 43; Abraham*, 
“ Jew'. Quart. Rev." xl. 2ti5 ; " .Monutssi lirift," xxxlx. 3JH.-0.] 
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iiiatlrr, is extant in tin* ** Alpliaix't of Ben Sim/’ The 
Aramaic. “Book of the Ilasimniean House/’ also en- 
tiih'd “ AntijM-hus* IhJl,” eontain.s a narrative of tlje 
Ma<'(ahr;ins’ stniuirles, end was known in the early 
^iraonic iM-riod. A “Chaldaic” Book of Tobit was 
utilized by Jerome, but the Aramaic Book of Tobit 
f<jun<l by Neubaiier, and ])ublislied in ISTS, isa later 
revision <»f the older text. An Aramaic A.i>ocryj>hal 
a<l<iiti«in to Esther is the “Dream of ^lordecai,” of 
Palestinian oriirin. 

( I) Mi-illat Ta-anit, tin* Fa.st Boll, is a list of the 
historically ** memorable days/’ «lrawn U}>in almanac 
form. It was < nmnil< d befon* the <lcstruction of tlx* 
Second Ti injde, edited in the Hadrianic pi-riod, and 
lal<T on auirmenti'd by various Hebrew annotations 
mostly of the tannaitie aire. 

(5) d’he Palestinian Talmml (Talmud Ycrushalmi), 
completed in the beLo'nninir (if tlx? tifth c(*nturv. 

(b) The Hibylonian Talmud (Talmud Babli). com¬ 
pleted at th(‘ end of the lifth century. The Aramaic 
conlenisof |)otii Talmuds are the most imj>ortant and 
also the most abundant remainsof the Aramaic idiom 
used by the Jews (»f Palestine and Babylonia respect¬ 
ively. The ntimerotis stories, Icirends. anecdotes, con- 
versjitions. and proverbs reveal faithfully the actual 
lan.i,niageof the p(»i>ular usage. Neither Talmud is, 
however, entirely an Aramaic work. As the utter¬ 
ances of the Amoraim and tlxdr halakic discussions 
retain a great deal of the New Hebrew idiimi of the 
tannaitie liteniture,both idhuns v.-ercentployed in the 
ticademies. Moreover, a large pro])ortion of the ma¬ 
terial contaitX‘d in the Talmud iscomj)osed of the ut¬ 
terances of tannaitie tradition that were couched only 
ill Hebrew. 

(7) rix‘ ^lidmsh ljt(‘r*ilure: Of this branch the 
bdlowing .are especially rich in Aramaic elements: 
(haiesis Hablndi, Leviticus Babl'ah, Lament'ations 
Babbati. the Midnisli Ha zita U]uni the Soiigcd Songs, 
and I he old Pe.sikta. The Babbot ^yiidrashim on Buth, 
Esther, and Ecclesiastes, and the Midnish on the 
P.sjilms, c«)ntain also much Aramaic. The younger 
Midnishim, especially those belonging to the Yelam- 
denu (orTanhuma) group, are, in part, the Hebrew 
revisions of originally Aramaic jioriious. The Ara¬ 
maic parts of the older Midrasliiiii are linguistically 
allied most clo.sely to the idiom of the Palestinian 
Talmud. 

(8) The ^Masondi. The terminology of the ^lasorah, 
which, in its beginnings, belongs to the amoraic 
lK‘riod, and the language of the old(.*st Mfisoretic an¬ 
notations and statements, are Aramaic. 

(11) Tlx* (laonic Literature: The legal decisions of 
the Geoifun were for the greater jiart written in Ara¬ 
maic, in liarmoiiy with the language of the Babylo¬ 
nian Talmud: but they poss(*ssed this advantage, at 
least in the tirst f(*w centuries, that this was likewise 
the living language of the people. The .s:ime is true 
concerning those two works of tiic older gacmic pc- 
ri(Hl, the “She’eltot” and the ^Halakot Gcdolot,” 
wb.ieh contain scune material not found in the X’O- 
cahularyof the Talmtid. 

(10) Liturgical J.iterattire: In additioii to the Kad- 
dish already mentioned, several liturgical piece.s 
originating in Rihylon received general acceptance 
throiigliout the diaspora. Such were tlie two prayers 
beginning “ AYkum Purkan ” in the Sabbath-morning 


service, the introductor\' sentences of the Passover 
Haggadah, and cerlain older jmrtxms of the liturgy 
for j)euitential da>s.* The Aramaic poems intro- 
du<*iug certain Targiimic .sfdectious from the Penta¬ 
teuch have been mentioned above. 

(11) Cakdistic Literature: The revival of Ara¬ 
maic as the lileniry language of the Cabala by the 
Zohar has alread}’ Ix-eii mentioned. 

(1*2) Bahlxnical Literature: The Aramaic coloring 
of !i large proportion of the works commenting upon 
the Babylonian Talmud, as well as of other produc¬ 
tions of lialakic lore continuing the literature of the 
gaoiiic age, was derived from the Babylonian Tal¬ 
mud, from which the terminology aixl pbraseologj' 
were adojded a! the sjime time as the contents. 


RlBLiooiiArnv : Th. Dir Srnntischcn Sprachen. 2(1 



j litur^riral Aramaic lit¬ 
erature, s(*i* Zunz, Litrntiunjrsch. pp. 18-22; Bacher, In 
Mt}natsschrift^ 187J; sxii, 220-228. 

W. B. 


ARAIVTAI C VERSIONS. See Biblk Trans¬ 
lations am>Takgumi5L 

ARANDA) PEDRO DE : Bishop of Galahorra 
and president of the council of Castile in the latter 
part of the fifteenth c(*ntury; was a vic.tiin of the 
Marano persecutimis. His father. Gonzalo Alonzo, 
Avho was one of the Jews that embraced Christianity 
in the period of Vicente Ferrer’s missionary propa¬ 
gandaduring the early years of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, adoj)ted the life of jiu ecclesiastic. Aranda’s 
brother, too, earned epi.scoi)ul honors, being placed 
at Montreal, Sicily. 

Toniuemada. tlx* inquisitor-general, in the course 
of the ^Slanino persecutions, brought against Pedro 
the charge that his father had died a ^larjino. A 
similar accus;ition Avas made at the same time 
against another lushop, Juan Arias Davila, of Sego¬ 
via. The iixjui.sitoi-general demanded, therefore, 
not only that the bones of the decease*! suspects 
should 1)0 exliuiued and burned, but tliat their sons, 
too, should be di.sgraced and deprived of their es¬ 
tates. Sixtus IV., howcA'cr, resented such summary 
degradation of higli cccle.siastics, fearing that it 
Avould lead to the dishonor of the Church. He fur- 
tlier set fortli in a letter directed against Torqiie- 
mada’s exaggerated zeal, that, in accordance Avitli 
an old tradition, di.stingiiished personages of the 
Cluirch could only be tried for lien^.sy by specially 
appointed apo.stolic commi.ssions. It Avas ordered 
that specifications of tlie charges against Davila and 
Anrnda l)e forwarded to Borne; and an e.xtnior- 
dinary papal nuncio, Antonio Palavicini, Avas .sent 
to Castile to institute iiiA'estigations. As a result, 
both bishops aa'cic summoned to Borne, Avliere sub^- 
(piently seA'(‘ral distiix'tions AA’ere accorded to Davila, 
Avho during the remainder of Ids life enjoyed high 
lionors. 


It is curious to note that the Yemen Sitldur contains a larger 
quantity of Aramah* than the Siddurim of other (xmntries. A 
unhiue Tui^um of tlie ‘Ainidah (Teflllah) is to be found in a 
Teiiien MS. (Ga.ster, No. 61) of the seventeenth or eijrhteepth 
century; it has been printed in the “ Monatsschrift,” xxxixi 79 
€t ifcq,—G, 
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Aniiula, too, at tlie outs(‘t Avon apostolic favor, 
aiul wascvfii ailvanccd to theoflice of prothonotary; 
but on account of his wealth he soon fell a victim 
to the cuj)idity of the poiu*. He was arraigned for 
having taken food before mass and for having dese- 
cnited, by scratehing, a crueitix and other Ijoly 
images. ^Moreover, a deh'gaiioii of S(*ven ]\Iaranos 
from Portugal happened to be in Home at the time 
for the avowed juirjK)se (d ])urchasing for tlnarcon¬ 
stituents the good-will of the pope and his advisers. 
They had managed to win the favorable c<»nsid<*ra- 
lion of the pajial court, but their elTorts were reso¬ 
lutely op]>osed by Gareilaso, the ambassador of Fer¬ 
dinand and Lsjibella. Obs(‘rving the j>oj)e’s resolve 
to imprison Aranda, Gareilaso i)ointed out the sus¬ 
picion that Avas likely to arii^e in the pojmlar mind 


to the Hungarian Diet. The German family name is 
Aufrecht. 

Bihliouraphy : Szinuuci MagutTf’ Irok Tara^i.; Orszngytl- 

UM Alintnun:h^ 

s. >1. AV. 

ARARAT : A district in eastern Armenia lying 
between the lak{‘s V.an and .Urmia and the river 
Araxes. Thi* Biblical nanu* corr(‘sj)omls to tin* Assyr¬ 
ian I'ruiiu, a land invade<land i>artially conquered by 
Asshurnazir-jial and Slialmaneser II. The A.s.syrian 
cuneiform characters wen* introduced into the land of 
Urartu as early as tin* ninth century n.c., Jind many 
monumental inscriptions have been discovered Avithin 
its boumlaries. About the mi<ldle of the ninth cen¬ 
tury a strong native dynasty was established, aiidcon- 



Mqunt Ararat. 

(From a jihotogra}*h taken by Bpei-ial prrniisston of the Russian government.) 


from the anomalous incarceration of Aranda Avhile 
th(f 3Iarano delegates, indubitable b(*retics, Avere 
.granted favor and freedom. As a consequence, 
Aranda and tive of the ^laranos Avere arrested and 
thrown into jtrison; i\*dro Esseeuattw and Aleman 
Eljurado, the tAvo leading tuembers of the delega¬ 
tion. sticceedetl in eseai)ing (Ajtril 20, 1497). Thus 
bereft of bis Avorldly and ecclesiastic estate, Aranda 
ended his days at the San Angelo. 

BiHi.ior.RArnY : tJratz, Gosth. ilcr Juden, 3d ed., viii. 31B, 385. 

«• H. G. E. 

ARANYI, MIKSA Hungarian writer; born 
at 4 rencseii, May 13, IH.jS. He graduated from the 
university in Budapest, and Ava"s simt to Paris by 
the secretary of state for education to tinish his 
studies. He returned to Budapest in 1884, Avhere 
he edited the ‘"Gazette de Hongrie ” till 1887. He 
tnmslatcd seA’cral economic Avorks from Hungarian 
into French, and up to the year 1901 Avas deputy 


tinned to rule until tlie Assyrian poAver Avas rcAriA-Cf] 
by Tiglafli-pilcser III., about 740 n.c. Fora genera¬ 
tion Urart.u Avas invaded by Assyrian armies, until at 
last it again attained independeiiee. This it retained 
until it Avas overrun by the Scythians about the end 
of the .seventh century. Thus from the ninth to the 
.sixth century n.c., the land of Urailii or Anmit oc¬ 
cupied a])n>minent place among the minor .states of 
southwestern Asia, and is r(*ferred to four times in 
the Bihlieal narrative. In 11 Kings xix. 37 (= Isa. 
xxxA’ii. 38) the fact is nTorded that the assassins of 
the Assyrian -king Sennacherib tied to the land of 
Ararat, Avliere they found refuge Avith the reigning 
king Eriinenas. In Jer. H. 27, Ararat is mentioned 
first among the Iiostile nations Avhich are calleil upon 
to advance from the north and overthroAv the pOAver 
of Babylon. The most fanuliar reference, hoAVCA^er, 
is that of Gen. \iii. 4: “In the senenth month, on the 
seventeenth day of the month, the ark rested uiron 
the mountains of Ararat.” 
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In the oldi'P B^tlj^ lonian story of the flood Ilit* jirk 
(f)r “sljij) ”) is nprcscntid as resting on a jH'ukof “the 
nujuiitain of Ni/.ir." situated cast of llie land of As¬ 
syria. Herosus, llie (‘haldean. jiriest, in Ids history 
lixes tlic site in “tl»e inoiiiitain of the Kordy.-eans ” 
or Kurds, northeast of Mosul, in the direction of 
Urinniali plos^-jdius, “Ant." i. J. § (»;; and Nicolaus 
of Dama.scus states that the ark rested on a ^reat 
niountain in Armenia, somewhere near t Ii<‘boundary 
l)etwe«*n that land and Kurdistan. Thei)rincii)le de- 
lennininir these .various idenlitieations .seems to liaxa* 
be< n that tin* ark rested on the hiydiest jadnt on the 
earth, which was. therefore, the first to emerge frmn 
the wal« rs of the flood. Thus tlie peojiles living 
between the Tigris and the Eujihrates naturally d(‘- 
cided that it was on the lofty mountains to tli(; north¬ 
east in the land f)f the Kurds. This belief of the 
Ikibylonians, cjiioted by Josejdius, is still held by 
tlie N(‘Storians and ^losleins. Tin* Ih'blical rcftTence 
is indetiniti*; but of all the mountains in the- ancient 
land of Ararat, the lofty jieak which t<overs 14,000 
.feet above the encircling j)laiu, reaching a total 
height of 17,000 feet above sea-level, is without a 
rival. Its steepne.ss cmplia.si;?es its great elevation, 
and may well have imjwessed upon the minds of 
travelers of antiipiit v the fact that it was higher than 
the Kurdish mountain.s two hundred miles away. It 
may tilso e.xplaui why the writer in Genc.sis appar¬ 
ently abandoned the older conflicting Babylonian 
traditions and ti.xed uj>on this imposing, solitary peak 
far to the northwest. 

•Tlu* mountain itself is known as Aranit only 
among Occidental geographens. Tlie Armenians 
call it Massis, the Turks Aglin Dagh. and the Per¬ 
sians K< Ji i Null, or “ the mountain of Noah.” Thus 
far it has been impossible to trace back to an early 
date an ind(‘i)endent native tradition. Aj)parently 
tlie local legends which liavo clothed it with mys¬ 
tery. and which xvould place upon it the remains of 
the original ark, are based upon the pas.sage in Gen¬ 
esis, and have been largely induceil in comparatively 
rec(‘nt times by the influence of ’Wesu-rn Christianity. 
Suiierstitioiis fear and natural diflicultiixs jirevcnt 
the natives from attempting the a.scent of the moun¬ 
tain ; but its toj) has repeatedly been reached by Eu¬ 
ropeans. and its geological peculiarities have' been 
not<*d. Its cone is the crater of an e.xtinct volcano, 
and lK*cause of its great height it is snow-capped 
throughout the year. 

Bnu.iooRAPHY : ForlhOtfHijjrapliyof rntrtu see Savce, Cuuei- 
fin tn imut nf Vidi, in Joiirnnl Aaia'tic Sovu tif 

vol. xiv.; S<-lira<ler, C. I. U. T.. Iu(ie.\. idem, K, (i.F., 
Index, x.r- 

C. F, K. 

Alt Alt AT.— A City of Itefug*©: A proposed 
city ]daimed by Mokdkc.vi ^I.xni-kl Noah in 1825. 
The reaotitmary j^ilicy adojited by many European 
governments afbT tlie battle of Waterloo led the 
reimposition in many places of Jewish disiihilities; 
and Jt‘ws laboring under them turned eagerly to 
emigration for relief. :Mordecai M. Noah, in his jour¬ 
neys to and from his post of United States consul at 
Tunis, had occasion to familiarize himself with the 
conditions of Jews in various parts of Europe and 
Africti: and he c(»uld not refrain from contrasting the 
civil and political restrictions placcnl on the Jews 


abroad with the ecpiality of rights and opportuni¬ 
ties for cnterpri.se and worldly siicec.ss accorded to 
them in America. The con.sc.‘(iueiice was that, in 
IS2.5, le.ss than a decade after his retuni to New 
York, he conceived and jiubli.shed a jdan for the 
estahlishment of “a city of refuge for the Jews,” 
on a site which he selected ui>on Grand Island, in 
the Niagara river, near Niagara Falls, not far from 
Bulfalo, N. Y. To this })roj)o.sed city he gave the 
name ‘"Ararat,” thereby linking it with his own 
name and personality, and at the scime time .suggest¬ 
ing tlie nature of his selieme. 

At that time Noah was perhaps the most distin¬ 
guished Jewisli r(‘sideiit of Americ-a; and his success¬ 
ful and varied activities as law 3 'er and editor, ])oli- 
tieian and pla^'wright, diplomat and sherilf of New 
York, h'lit to his project eoihsidenible importance. 
Accordingl\’, he induced a wealtin* Christian friend 
to purchase .several thou.Siiiid acres of land on Grand 
I.sland for this puri)ose. The tract was chosen with 
particular reference to its promising commercial 
j)rospccts (being clo.se to the Great Lakes and oppo¬ 
site the newl}" constructed Erie Canal); and Noah 
deemed it “ ]>reeminently calculated to become, in 
time, the greatest trading and commercial depot in 
the new and better world.” Buffalo, at that time, 
had not grown to its pre.seut commercial importance, 
and Noah, in sober earnest, anticipated Carl^de’s sa- 
tiriail prediction by describing the Falls of Niagara 
as “ affording the greatest watcr-poxver in the world 
for manufacturing purposes.” After heralding this 
project for some time in liis own newspaper and 
in t?ie pre.ss, religious and secular, generally, Noah 



Foundation-Stone of the Proposed City of Ararat. 


selected Sej)t. 2, 1825, as the date for laying the 
foundation-stone of the new cit 3 \ According to 
plan, impressive ceremonies, ushered in by' \he 
firing of cannon, were held, and participated in by' 
state ami fodenil ofllcials, (iiristiaii clergyunen, Ma¬ 
sonic ofiicers, and even American Indians, wliom 
Noah identified as the “lost tribes” of Israel, and 
who were also to find refuge at this new “Ararat.” 

Circumstances made it inconvenient to hold the 
cxerci.scs on Grand Island; so they' were held in¬ 
stead in an Episcopal church at Buffalo. Noah was 
naturally' the central figure; and, after having ap¬ 
pointed himself “judge and governor” of Israel, he 
issued a “ proclamation ” in that official capacity. In 
thi.s “.slatepaper,” lie announced the restoration of 
a Jewisli state on Grand I.sland, preliminarily to a 
restomtion of a Palestinian state; commanded that 
a census of the .Tews be taken throughout the world; 
levied a iioll-tax of three shekels in silver per an¬ 
num. to be paid into his treasury' by Jews every¬ 
where; graciously permitted such'jews as wished to 
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iviMiiin in Inuncs to stay tliore; directcil 

Jfwisii soldiiTsin EiiR>|u-aiiarmies torcinain in siioJi 
service till further “orders"; ordained certain lelig- 
ious reforms: made provision for the election every 
four years <if a “jmi^e of Ismel/' with dejuities 
in each eounlrv; ecunmanded tl»e Jews thnui^hoiit 
tile World to cooperate with him. and appointc'd as 
his commissioners a numlxr of distinguished Euro¬ 
pean Jews. 

Nothing came (»f the plan. The proposed cit}* was 
never huili, and it is rvi-n doublfui if Noah himself 
ever set foot on Grand island. The letters of some 
of those nominat<‘tl as EurojH-an commissioners, de¬ 
clining till* j>roirered appointments.Jiave lu'cn handed 

<it»'vvn Tilt.- iiit-«3iiiin «»f ilie «»£ tliut tliix'. 

which freely ridiculed the whole project. In the 
course of one of these letters, the grand nibbi of 
Paris .Stiid: 

** We ilo-'lare Unit, acorinlinp i«» our dosriiius, God alone knows 
the eiKieh of the isniehlbh n>t*'rati"n ; that tie alone will make 
it kimwn to the whole universe t«y signs entirely une<iuivocal; 
and that every alteiui>l on ouri»an to n.*asseml»le with any polit- 
iral iiatinnal design is forbidden as an aet of high treason against 
the Divine Majesty. Mr. N^^ih has dout»iless forgotten that the 
Israelite's, faithfui to the prineiph's of their Ixlief, art^ Uxi much 
attiu-luHl to the eountrit's wh**r\* they dwell, and devoted to the 
governinenls under whieh they enjoy liiierty and pn)te<‘tion, not 
to tieat as a mere jest the eliimerieul eonsulate of a pseudo- 
restorer.” 

To-day, the only tangible relic of the entire l>roj- 
cct is the foimdaiimi-stoiie of the jiroposeil city, 
jireserved in the rooms of the BiilTalo Historical 
Jsoeiety, with the insc-ription of still legible 
upon its face. It is but fair to Noah to state that 
Jiis ]dan was to establish “Ararat” as a merely 
tempontry city of refuge for the Jews, until in the 
fnlne.ss of time a Palestinian restomtion could be 
elTected: and that he developed plans and projects 
for swell Palestinian restoration both a few years 
before and twenty yi‘:irs after the year 1S25, in 
which year tliis “.Vrarat” project began and ended. 

BiBLiOGRArnv: U*wLs F. Alton, FouiuJinuof the City of Ata- 
rat tin (irnmi Wnud 1>y Mitrtlfcai M. Nndh. in Uufdlo 
torival Suckty Piihlicatious, vol. i., rt‘printo<l a,s an appendix 
to Some Early Atiicricau Zioni<t I*ritjcct'<^ by Max J. Kohler 
(Am, Jew. Jlkt. StK. PnJtUcatiitm. No.*8); Daly, Set- 
iU nieiit of the Jews in Xorth America^ isai; Simon Wolf, 
3f(inlecni JIanuA A'ooh. A Jlitfi/raj)hiceil Sketch, 1897; 
Jijst. Aem/r UCiH'hichtc tlcrjwkn, ii- 227-*i3r), Berlin, 1847. 
An imerosiing acanint of the pmjert, in the guise of fiction, 
is funiisheil by I.'jrael Zang^vill in They that iValk in Dark- 
ness U8t«9), in yixih's Ark. 

A. 31. J. K. 

ARATJNAH : A Jebusilc whose tlir(‘sliiiig-floor 
in Jerusjilem was pointed nut to David by tlie 
jirojdiet Gad as a fitting place for the erection of an 
altar of burnt olTering to Jehovah after the great 
jdague bad been stayed, .since it was there that the 
destroying angel w;ls standing when the pe.stilcnce 
was checked (11 Sam. ,\.\iv. 16 if m /.; I Cbron. xxi. 
loitficq.). David then went to Anuinuh, and forfifty 
])ieces of .silver bought the property and erected the 
altar. It is remarkable that Ghronicles give the form 
Oman for the Jebii.site's name. A conjecture by 
CIicvDC, founded on the slight emendation of t to *7, 
makes the true form of the name to be Adonijah. 
According to I Cliron. x.vi. 31. Hcbr.; x.xii. 1, A.V., 
the threshing-floor must have 3It. 3Ioriah. 

J. JK. J. F. 3IcC. 


ARAUXO, ABRAHAM GOMEZ DE; JJved 
in tlie seveiileentli century. He was a memlier of a 
poetical academy in Amsterdam, Holland, in 1682, a 
good niatheniatician, and aroused the ailmiration of 
his associates by his clever solution of riddles. 

G. ‘ ‘ 31. K. 

ARAUXO, DANIEL: Phy.sician. Lived in the 
seventeenth century in the city of Amsterdam. In 
the year 1655 he composed an elegy t)n the martyr 
Isaac de Almeyda Bi*rnal. 

G. ‘ 31. K. 

ARB A : The hero of the Anakim, who lived at 
Ivirjath-arba, a city named in his honor (Josh. .\iv. 

liJ .TomIj. 13 uiitl xxi. 11 lie is eiilletl tlie 

father of Anak, wliieli evidently means that he was 
regarded as the ancestor of the Anakim. 

J. JK. G. B. L. 

ARBA‘ ARAZOT. See Council of the Four 
Lands. 

ARBA‘ KANFOT (“ four corners ”): The “ four- 
cornered garment ”; a rectangular piece of cloth, 
usually of wool, about three feet loug and one foot 
wide, with an aperture in the center suflicieiit to let 
it pass over the head, so that part falls in front and 
part behind. To its four comers are fastened the 
fringes (Zizit) in the same manner as to the Tallit. 
It is therefore also called the “small t^dlit” (tnllit 
katon). 

The Arba‘ Kanfot, like the tallit, is worn by male 
persons in pursuance of the commandment, as record¬ 
ed in Nuin. xv. 37-41 and Deut. xxii. 
The Arba* 12, to wear a garment with fringes. But 
Kanfot and while the tallit is thrown over the up- 
the Tallit. per garments only in the morning serv¬ 
ice, the Arha* Kanfot is worn under 
the upper garments during the w hole day. In put¬ 
ting on the tallit the benediction to be jironounccd 
reads: “ Blessed art Thou, Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hath commanded us to wrap ourselves 
ill fringes ” (n'V'Vn 5]DVnn^). The conclusion of the 
benediction on the Arba‘ Kanfot reads: “ . . . and 
hath commanded Us the commandment of fringes ” 
(Shulhaii ‘Aruk, Orah Ila^ yim, 8, 12). Among the 
Ashkenazim the tallit is used by males over thirteen, 
w hile the Arba‘ jlanfot is provided also for children 
as soon as they are able to put on their clothes with¬ 
out as.sistance. 

There is no trace of the Arba‘ Kanfot among the 
Oriental Jew s of tlie 3Iiddle Ages (compare Leopold 
Low, “Ge.sammelte Schriften,” ii. 320. 

Origin of 8zegedin, 1890; Ismel Abraliams, 
the Arba‘ “ Jewi.sh Life in the 3Iiddle Ages,” p. 

Kanfot. 287, Philadelphia, 1897). It may lx? 

assumed that it was adopted by the 
European Jews in tlie times of iierstcution, wlien 
they had to refrain from exhibiting the garment with 
fniige.s. The w’earing of such a garment as an outer 
robe w'as thei’efore limited to the s3’nagogue, wiiile 
the precept to w ear fringes at all times was fulfllled 
in the w'earing of the Arha* Kanfot. Some su|>er- 
stitions have gathered round tlie wearing of the 
Arba* Kanfot in P2a.stern districts; the placing of a 
piece of “afikonien” in one of the corners of the 
Arha* Kanfot was .supj)o.st*d to avert tlie evil e^'e 
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(sec AfiKomex). Ill >foravia the Arha‘ Kanfot is 
often left on the ImkIv in the irrave. 

[The oldest nienti‘>i! of tin* Arha‘ Kanfot is found 



(Rrprodnced by permission from the rollwtion in the Unite.! State* National 
. Museum.) 


in the code of Jacob ben Aslier, about KI50 (Tur Grab 
na\'yini. x.\iv.), who refers to Mordecai as quoted in 
the “Bet Yosef'), wliere, liowever, the custom is 
merely alludetl to (Mordecai’s annotations to Alfasi, 
^ ti-lJ, ed. Vienna, vol. i., 82c.).—D.] 

min.iooRAPHY: M(‘n. ;fs ft sai.i Mjninoiij(le.s, Tmt ha-Unzii- 

hah^ Zizit; ShnUtan ‘Anth^ Orah 8-tn. 

A. ' ' J. M. 

ARBACH HAYYIM B. JACOB. See 
Dni'CKEK, II.A^WIM B. J.VCOH. 

ARBACHSHTER. See Ardashek. 

ARBATTIS : A jilace mentioned in I ybicc. v. 

in connection witli Galilee, from both of which 
distriets Simon yraecabeus brought back some eap- 
tive Jews to Jerusiilem, 

J JK a. B. L. 

ARBEL. See Betii-Arbel. 


ARBELA.—Biblical Data: In I ^lacc. ix. 2, 
Arbela is tin* district in which yicsaloth was situated, 
and through wliich ran tlic road to Gilgal (for Avhich 
Joscplius, “Ant.” xii. 11, § 1, gives Galilee). It is 
I)robably to be identified with the modern “Irbid.” 

BinLiOGR.\iMiY : Smith, imtorical Gcoifraphy of the HnJu 

L(tH(U p. 427. 

•t* G. B. L. 

-In Rabbinical literature: Arbela is mtm- 

tioned in rabbinical sources as the home of a .scholar 
named Xitai (Mattai), who lived in the middle of tin? 
second century before the common era (Abot i. 0). 
The Galilean Arbehi, not far from Lake Gennesjiret, 
is intended, wliere, in the twelfth century, tliis schol¬ 
ar’s grave'was still pointed out (Petbabiah of Ke- 
gensburg, “Tnivels,” ed. yiargolin, p. 53). Accord¬ 
ing to an olil Baraita, familiar to tlie poet Eliezer 
Kalir, Arlx.da was a priests’ city at the time of tlie 
destruction of tlie Temple, and even in later cen- 
turies it seems to liave been an important town.' 
Mention is made of Arbclan linen (Gen. R. xix., Ix*- 
ginning), wliich was of inferior quality; also, of 
Arbelan spindles (Tosef., Parali xii. 16). Talmud 
and yiidrasli speak frequently of the Valley of 
Arbela. Josephus also mentions tlie caves in the 
vicinity. 

Medieval Jewish literature often refers to tlie ruins 
of the synagogue of Arbela (Carmoly, “Itineraires 
de la Terre Sainte,” p. 259), which are preserved to¬ 
day in the village of Xrbid, as the Arabic form of tlie 
name runs. This Arbcda, however, is undoubtedly 
distinct from the Arbehi where the exilarch Mar 
Ukba dwelt {Yvr. Sotali iv. 19ff), seeing that that 
scholar could hardly liave ever been in Palestine. 
Accordingly, the Arbela in Adiahene, betiveen the 
Lycus and the Oaprus, COO stadia (69 mile.s) from 
Gangamela, must he nndei-stood; and it is probable 
that to this city Benjamin of Tudela refers (“ Itin¬ 
erary,” Oil Asher, i. 52, below). 



S?’ **^^**^^*^^^^» p. 43, Lem¬ 

uel^, ICiSim 

L. G. 


EDUARDO: Italian deputy and au¬ 
thor ; horn at Florence, July 27,1840. On the death of 
his fatiier he w’as obliged to discontinue his studies 
and earn his livelihood as compositor and corrector 
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for iIh* prt-ss. In Ik* enlisted as a V(»liinteer in 
the I’iethnontese n*,iriinent of Alj>ine ehasseiirs, and 
took part in llie war for indej)t*n<lenee. The war 
over, he retuni(‘d to the printinir-lioiise, wliieh 
he left again to follow Garibaldi to Sicily in l-StlO. 
He was promoted to the rank of lieutenant, on 
the hattle-lield of Milazzo, and entered the regular 
army with the sjime grade. Arhih served in the 
campaign against Austria in IShO, Jind on the cessji- 
tion «»f hostilities he retired from tin* army and found 
iinplny.ment on the statf of “Ha Nazione,’’ a news- 
}»aper puJ)lished in Florenee: suhsecpicntly he be- 
< ame editor-in-chief of the “Gazzeita del Popolo ” in 
the sum* city. Ultimately lie removed to Romo, 
wliere in ISTO he foundi*d a ilaily newspat)er, “ La 
Liherta." His political care(*r began in ISSO, when 
he was elected by the citizens of Viterbo as their 
rejues'iitative in tin* ('haniber(»f Deputies; and some 
time later he was elected to the Chamber by the peo¬ 
ple of Perugia. His eontrihuti<»ns to Italian litera¬ 
ture are; (1) “L’Esercito Italiano alia Campagna del 
1800”; (2) “Riiconti Militari ” (1870), in the "‘Biblio- 
teca Amena” (vol. l.xv.); (3) ‘"Guerra in Famiglia” 
(1871); (4) “La MoglieNera” (1874); (5) “Rabagas 
Bandiere ” (1878). 

s. 31. K.—F. H. V. 

ARBIB, ISAAC. See Aituov.v, Isaac hen 
3Ioses. 

ARBUES, PEDKO : Spanish canon and impiisi- 
tor; called by certain Jew.s“th(^ creature and dar¬ 
ling of Torquemada”; born about 1441 at Epila, 
Aragon (hencesometimes styled “masterof Epila ”); 
died Sept. 17, 1483. He was appointed canon of 
Saragossa in 1474; and ten years lat(*r Torquemada 
appointed him and the Dominican Caspar Juglar 
inquisitors for the province of Aragon. The zeal 
e.xhibited by Torquemada in his n*ligious persecu¬ 
tions was emulated by Arbues, who in the first 
month of his ollice held two autos da fe, at which 
several 3Iaranos were executed, and others w<‘re con- 
<lemned to penance and loss of propert}’. Though 
no record of further trials exi.sts, he must have con¬ 
tinued to be active in persecution, as the 3Iaranos 
wi*n* .so enraj^ed that his as.sassination was deter¬ 
mined upon. The olTer of (*nonnous sums to Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isjibella to induce them to limit the activity 
of the Inquisition and the confisc-ation of jiroj^erty 
had been fruitless, and, after consultation witli 
newly convert(*d Jew.s—some of whom were men of 
high rank, like Gabriel Sanchez, the king's treasurer 
—the extreme step was taken by two wealthy 3 Ia- 
ranos, Juan dc la Abadia and Juan Esperandeu, with 
tile hired help of an a.ssassin, the latter’s French 
servant. Vidal, probably a Jew. Abadia's incentive 
was doubtless the execution of his sister and the 
condemnation of his father by the Inquisition. An 
attemjit to enter Arbues’ lK*dchamber failed; but the 
<K'sign Avas accomplished while he was attending 
ma.‘is. Two days later he ilied frojii his Avounds. 

The retaliation on the ^laranos, not all of Avhom 
Avere impli(*at(*<l, Avas aAvful. Vidal and Esperandeu 
Avere cruelly put to death; and Abadia made an 
attenqit at suicide Avhile aAvaiting his auto da fe. 
On Arbues’ death, popular l>elief inv(*.sted him Avith 
miraculous luiAver. A Jcavcss saved herself from 


death by proving that from (’atholic zeal she had 
dipped her handkerchief in his hliMid. His canoni¬ 
zation by Pius IX. (18(i7) arous(‘d protests not only 
from Jews, but from C'hrislians. The general .senti¬ 
ment again.st the act is illustrated by the Avell-knowii 
charcoal ilraAvingof Kaulhach. “ P<‘ler Arbues Burn¬ 
ing a Heretic Family.’’ Arbues is represented a.s old 
and decrepit, and taking fiemiishdelight in the suf¬ 
ferings of his victims, Avho are probably 3Iaranos. 

BiHi.iociR.irnv: H. C. Lea, VuhJivntiniiA tif the American 

Hist. Assn. ln*<*ejnlMT. ISSS; {'Itajift rs fvnm the Itcti{jinus 

Uistnrii of Siidin, pp. ;t74 ct scq.i Dublin Cniv. 1S74. 

t Ixxxiv. ct scu. 

I o. 31. K.—W. 31. 

ARCADIUS : Byzantine emiieror from 393 to 
408. H(* was too Aveak a ruler to be able to Avith- 

stand the inllucnce exerted by his <*ourt favorites 
upon his j)olicy toAvard the J(*ws. Such privileges 
as AAcre accorded tln ni Avere due to his privy coun¬ 
selor, Eutropius (390-399), Avho easily allowed him¬ 
self to be bribed into faA'oring the Jcavs. ( 8 ee 
Pauly-AVissowa, “ R(*al(‘ncyclopa<Iie der Class. Al- 
terthumsAvissensch.” fi.r.) The laws curtailing the 
A'arious favors already granteil to the Jews arc sup- 
po.sed by Griitz (“Gesch. der Judeii,” 3ded., iv. 339) 
to liaA'c been promulgated after the d(*ath of Eutro- 
pius. A hiAv of the year 390 forbids, under penalty 
of impri.srmmcnt, any imperial ollicer from fixing the 
price on JcAvish mcrehandise Tirought to markt*t; the 
privilege is left to the Jews themselves (Codex Theo- 
dosianus. xvi. 8,10). Still, in this laAV no reference 
is had to JcAvish market-ins])eclor.s, as Griitz infers. 
It is a matter relating solely to the non liability of 
the JeAvs to tint law, l)eprdio rennn rvnaUnm 
Avas already in existeiu'C in the reign of Diocletian. 
The sjime spirit of justice manifests its(‘lf in another 
law of Arcadius: “It is suflieieiitly Avell known tliat 
the sect of the Jews is not limit(*d in its rights by 
any Iuav ” {ih. x vi. 8 , 9). In tlie f;;ime y(‘ar (390), Arca¬ 
dius issued an edict addr(‘ssed to Claudianus, the 
“comes” of the Orient,Avhereiii he is ordered to pro¬ 
tect the “illustrious patriarch” against insult (^ II). 
He also commanded the prefect of Illyria (in 397) to 
jirevent any ill treatment of the Jcavs, and to guard 
their synagogues against an\' disturbance “of their 
Avonted peac(*ful condition” (^ 12). 3Iorcovcr, the 
JcAvisli patriarchs, as Avell as all of their legal func¬ 
tionaries, such as the arehisynagogoi and presbyters, 
Avere to enjoy the same* jirivileges as the (Jiristian 
clergy, and lie relieved of eurial taxes. In the la.st 
clausi*, Arcadius ref(*rs to tin* m(*asiir(*s of the emper¬ 
ors, Constantine the Gr(‘at. Constantins, Valentinian, 
and Valeiis; but Gotbofredus remarks eonceniing 
this laAV (j; 13) that the privih*ge Avas suspended 
under Vah*ns in 383. In 404 Arcadius again con¬ 
firmed these privih'ges to the patriarchs and oilier 
otlicials of the Jewisli communiti(‘s, and once more 
Avith r(*ferenee to his fath(*r. the legislator, tlie em¬ 
peror Theodosius ( 5 ^ 14). All of these laAvs may Im? 
found chronologically arninged in tlie .s(*etioii of the 
Digest. “De Jmheis, Codicolis <:t Samaritani.s.” But 
hiAvs eoneerning the Jcavs (‘iiianating from Arcadius 
are also found in other imrtionsof tlie einlex of Theo¬ 
dosius. In February, 398, Arcadius ordereil lliat in 
all civil contests, if both parties agrt'cd, the Jews 
might elect their patriarchs or any other olttcers as 
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jnd^'-os; but tin* <*\<*<*ution of their sontiuicrs Avas 
placed in the handsof Homan otlieials appointed for 
that purj)ose. In all matters not perlaininir to re¬ 
ligion, the Jews ha«l to eonfonu to the re<piirementR 
of the Homan law (“(’orpus," II. i. 10). The (»rdi- 
nanee of oOO does not read as (Jratz has it, that all 
Jews, ineludinir their r<*liirious olllcials. are subject 
totheeurial taxation,but referstoall tin* Jews(i|ui- 
euiKjUe ex Juda'is). with the «*xeeption. <»f course, of 
tin* funeti(mariesof the synaLro,irues(\ii. 1 . Hm)’; ainl ■ 
thus this ordinanee does inu eonlliet with tin* other | 
similar oin*. The so-ealled shij)pinLr law of tin* year ; 
hJM), r<*_i‘:ulalin.L'' tin* transaj-tioiis of the Jews and Sa¬ 
maritans in Alexainlria (xiii. a. IS), was siirned by 
Areadius as well as by Valentinian and Theodosius: 
but at that time Ar(*adius was scarcely more than a 
child. Amonu: the laws of Areaiiius des<*rvinir par¬ 
ticular mention is the juje which gives Avarning 
against tln»si* baj)ti/.ed Jews who rush to the chuich 
from dishonest motives (xvi. y, 2; Jost, ‘‘Ge.sch.” 
iv. 226). 

S. Ki{. 

ARCHA or ARCA {** chest ”): Technical name in 
old English Treasury documents for the rcpo.sitory 
in whicli ('innooiiAPiis and other deeds were j)re- 
.serve<l. By the “()rdinan(*e.s of the J<‘wry ” in 1194 
it was arranged that ‘‘all deeds, jiledge.s, mort¬ 
gages, land.s, houses, rents, and possessions of the 
Jews should be registered”; that oidy at six or 
seven towns contracts cotdd be made in duplicate, 
one part to remain with the* Jewish creditor, the 
other to remain in the Archa: and that the contents 
of th<^ arclne were there to be recoided on a roll of 
transcripts so that the king by this means sliouhl 
know every transaction made by any Jew in the 
kingdom. From time to tiim* a ” scrutiny ” of the 
Archa took })lace, wh(‘n either the Archa it.self, or 
more i>robably the roll or transcript, was sent U]) to 
Westminster to be i*xamined by the treasurer there. 
Many deeds showing copies of tlu* rolls made at 
the.se‘*scrunnies” still exist at Westminster Abbey 
ami at the record ot]i(*e (^Memoranda of the Queen’s 
Hemembrance.s—Tews’ Ibdls, Xo.s. TmO [3 12] 557 
[1, 7, 8, 10,13-‘23]). 

During the thirteenth century there aj>pear to 
have been twenty-.<i.\ towns in England at Avhich 
archm were kept; ami it was only at these towns 
that any business could be legally transjieted with 
Jews. These towns have been enumenited by Dr. 
Gross as follows: Bedford. Berkhampstead, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Canterbury, (‘olchester. Devizes, Exe¬ 
ter, Glouc«*st(‘r, Hereford. Huntingdon, Lincoln, 
I^mdon, Marlborough, Xorthami)toin Norwich, Not’-, 
tingham, Oxford, .Slamf<»rd. Sudbury, Wallingford, 
Warwick, Wilton, Winchester, Worcester, and York. 

Jews weri‘ allowed to dwell in towns only Avhere 
there was an Archa. though exemptions were some¬ 
times made. On Jan. 28. 1284, a royal mandate 
was i.ssued ordering a general closure of the archa*, 
but commi.s.sioners were appointed to reop(*n the 
London Archa on Feb. 28, 1*286 (Higg, “Select 
Pleas of the Exche^pier of the Jews,” l‘>6‘2, p. Ixi.). 

Bmi.iOGR.u*iiv: r. (Jnvss, in Pnjtfrmtf the Anuht-JvwMi ]Jis. 

KjrhiltUion^mKlsi-VAK 

G. T 

u • 

ARCHAGATHUS. See C.i*:rii.irs ok K.vlakte. 


ARCHELATJS : Son of Herod 1.; king of Judea: 
born about 21 n.c., his mother being the Samaritan 
Malthacc. At the age of fourteen he was .sent to 
Jtome for eilucation. and, aftcra stay of two ortlirei* 
years, returm*d home with his brothers Antipas and 
Philip, who likewi.si; ha«l attended the schools of the 
Imjmrial City. His return was possibly hastened bv 
the intrigues of Antipater, who by means of forged 



Coi)iM*r 04n <»f ni*n*<l Amhelaus. 

OJtvrrtiC : HPOAoy. A bunch of jrrai«.*s and h‘af. Rerrrse: 

Ee.XAPXOY, A helmet with tuft of feathers ; in held to left 

a caduc^eus. 

(.Afu-r Ma(]<!»n, ** HUti-ry •>{ Jewuh Coin*^.*') 

letters and similar dovites calumniated him to his 
father, in the hope of insuring for liim the sjinie 
.sanguinary fate he liad prepared for In's^ l)roth<*rs 
Ari.stohulus and Alexander. As a result, of these 
slanders, Herod designated Antipas, hi.s youngest 
son, as his .suee(*s.sor, ehanging his will totlmt elfei t. 
On his d(*ath-he<l, however, four days Imfore In's 
demise, the king relin(|uished his determination and 
appointed Arehc-laus to the throne, while Anti|>as 
ami Philip were made tetrarehs merely. Nothing 
is knoAvn definitely of the ot casion for tliis change, 
though there may he some foundation for the state¬ 
ment of Arelielaus’ oi>poneut.s. that the dying king, 
in his enfeebled condition, had yielded to some pal¬ 
ace intrigue in tlie latter’s favor. 

Archelaus thus attained the crown with little dif¬ 
ficulty at the early age of eighteen. That aged 
plotter Salome found it convenient to abet Arche- 
laus, and secured for liim theadh(*renee of thearniy; 
hence there was no opposition when he figured as 
th(i new ruler at the interment of Herod. The peo¬ 
ple, glad of the death of the tyrant, were well dis¬ 
posed toward Archelau.s, and’in the public assembly ‘ 
in the Temple the new' king promi.sed to Iiave re¬ 
gard to the wishes of his subjects. It very soon 
became manifest, however, how little he intended to 
keep his word. Popular S(*iitiment, nK)lde(l by the 
Pharisres, demamh*d the rc*moval of the Sa<lducean 
liigh priest Joezer (of the Ihu-thus family), and the 
puni.shmentof those formereoiineilorsof Herod who 
hatl brought about the martyrdom of the Pharistvs 
^latt.'ithias and Jiida.s. Archelaus, j)rofc.ssi!ig al¬ 
ways profound re.speet for the popular demand, 
pointed out that ho could not W’ell take any such 
extreme measures before he had l)e(*n confirmed by. 
the Roman emjieror, Aiigii.stns, in his sovereignty: 
just ;is sonn as this eonfirmatioii .should he received, 
he. deelar<*d hini.self Avilling to grant the people’s 
desire. His subjects, liowever, seem not to have 
had confidence in his assurances; and xvhen, on the 
day. lM‘fore Passover—a day when all Palestine, so 
to speak, was in Jerusjilem—they became so insist¬ 
ent in their demand for immediate action, tjiat the 
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kinir fflt liiinsclf to send a dctachnicnt 

of tin* IKrodian soldiery against tlieni intt> the 
T<'in|)le courts; and wlicii tliisdetach- 
His Harsh, nu nt j>roved iinahle to master the cn- 
Treatment ragt‘<l ]u){)ulace, he ordered out tlie 
ot the u Iiole available gani.son. In the inas- 
People. .s,icre that ensued, three thr)us;ind were 
h'ft dead \ij)on tlui Temple pavements. 
As soon as the tumult had been somewhat allayed, 
An helaiis hastened to Iloim* to secure the re(piire<l 
cnniirmation of his succession from Augustus. He 
found that h<* ha<I to enc(Uinter op])ositi<m from two 
sitles. Uis brotlxT Antii)as. sup])orted by many 
luciubers of the Jlerodian liouse resident in Home, 
claitiu jl formal a(‘knowl('dgmcnt for Herod's .s(‘cond 
will, iliat nominated itim king. liesides, the Jews 
of PaleMine sent a deputation of tifty j^ersons—who 
W(‘re siij»ported by about S.000 Jewish re.sid(‘uls of 
Ibnne—;iml petiti(»n<'d f<M thee.vclusion of tlie H(*ro- 
dians fn)m any share what(‘ver in the government 
of the land, and for the inc(»rporation of Jiuhaiin 
the j)rovince of Syria. Such was the disloyalty 
among the Herodians, that many members of the 
family secretly favored this latt(?r popular demand. 
But Augustus, with statesman like insight, con¬ 
cluded that it was better for Homan interests to 
make of Judea a monarchy, governed by its own 
kings tributary to Ibjim*, than to leave it a Homan 
pr(»vince administered by Homans, in which latter 
ca.se there would certainly be rejicated insurrections 
against the foreign administration. As it would 
Ik* more prmlent to make such a monarchy as 
small ami powerle.ss a.s possible, he decid(*d to divide 
Herod's somewhat e.Niensive empire 
Division into three* jxtrtions. Archelaus was 
of the accordingly appointed ethna?ch—n<»t 
Kingdom king—of Judea, Samaria, and Idumea, 
by Rome, with the e.xception of the important 
cities of Gaza, Gadara, and Hippiis, 
which latter were joined to the province of Syria. 
Antii>asand Philip were made tetrarchs of the re¬ 
maining i)rovinces, the former receiving Galilee and 
Perea, and the latter the other lands east of the Jor¬ 
dan. 

AVlnle tliese negotiations w<>re pending in Home, 
new troubles broke out in Palestine. Tlie people] 
workeii up almost into a state of fnmzy by the mas¬ 
sacres brought about by Herod and Archelaus, broke 
into open revolt in the abs<.‘nce of their ruler. The 
actual outbreak was without doubt directly caused 
by Salnuus—the procurator appointed by Augustus 
to assume charge pending tlie settlement of the siic- 
ee.ssxm—owing to liis mereile.ss oppre.ssion of tlie 
people. On the day of P<*nteco.st in the year 4 me., 
a collision took place , in the Temple precincts be¬ 
tween the troops of Sahinus and the populace. Sa- 
hinus ulilizeil Ids initial success in di.sjiersing the 
peoph* by ])‘r<)cee<ling to rob the Temple treasury. 
But disorders broke out all over the iirovinee, and 
Ids forces were not sullicicnt to repress 
^^siirrec-; tlu-m. JnUa.s. .^jon of the revoliitionarv 
tiODary | Ilezi’kiali in Galilee, a certain Simoii 
Outbreaks, in Perea, Athho.ngks and Ids four 
brotliers in otber jiarts of tlie land, 
headed more or less serious Ujirisings. It W’as only 
wlien cliarge was assumed by Varus, the Roman 


h‘gate in Syria, witii his numerous legions, assisted, 
moreover, by Aretas. king of the Arabs, and hisau.x- 
iliaries, that any measure of peace was restored to 
the land, and this not without the loss of several 
thous:tnd Homan troops. What the loss <in the 
Jewish side must hav<* lH*en may pcrhajis be sur* 
ndsed from the rabbinical tradition that the outbreak 
under Varus was om* of the most terrible in Jewish 
history. 

Archelaus retunu'd to Jerusalem shortly after 
Varus suppressed the* insurrection. Very little is 
known (if the furtluT events of his reign, which 
lasted nine years; hut so much is clear, that iiisU‘ad 
of .'ii'eking to heal the wounds brought upon the 
country by liimself and lii.s hous(‘, lie did much to 
accelerate the ultimate overthrow of 
Banish- Judean iiidepcndeiiee. In the year 6 
ment and of the common era, a d<‘putation of 
Death. tlie Jewisli and Samaritan aristocniic}^ 
waited upon .\ugu.stus in Home, to 
pref(‘r charges against Archelaus, with the result 
that he was immediately summoned to Home, de¬ 
prived of his crown, and banislicd to Vienne in 
Gaul, wh(‘re—aeeonling to Dion Cassius Coecei- 
aiius, ‘Mlist. Homa,'' Iv. 27~hc lived for the re¬ 
mainder of his days. 

An lielaus was a veritable Herodian, but W’ithout 
tlie statesman like ability of his father. He w'as 
(Tuel and tyrannical, sensual in thee.xtrenie, a hypo¬ 
crite and a plotter. He obs(‘rved the customary 
seven days of mourning for his fatlier, but in the 
midst of tliem gave to Jiis boon companions a con¬ 
gratulatory ban([U(*t upon his accession. lie care¬ 
fully avoided ]daeing his image upon his coinage in 
deference to pharisaic susn‘i>til)ilities: lint lie never¬ 
theless allowed his pa.s.sion for his widowed sister-in- 
law, Glaphyra, to master him, and married her in 
defiance of tlic sentiimmt of the people and the 
Pharisees, who regarded the union as incestuous 
(Lev. xviii. 10, xx. 21). He deposed the Jiigh prie.st 
Joczer on his return from Home, not in obedience to 
popular complaint, but for a money considenition, 
Joezer’s brotlicr was Ids suc(‘es.sor, aHlioitgh the 
latter Avas of exactly tlie same type. Indeed, Arche¬ 
laus, in his short reign, depo.sed tliree high priests 
for purposes of iirofit. Against this sc‘riou3 list of 
evils there is hardly auA'thing good to set in con¬ 
trast, beyond perhajis the fact tliat he inherited from 
Ids fatlier a certain love of splendor and a taste for 
building. He restored the royal palace at Jericho 
in magnificent style, surrounding it with groves of 
palms; and also founded a city, that lie callc‘d in 
Ills own Iionor Arclielais. 

Bim.ionii.\pHY : tiiTitz. Gi\<ch, i1. Jiulnu til. pn.'wfai: Ewald, 
Oy.sr/I. th's J olkca Isnu l^ Iv. Gench. ilcH 

Ji. : s<‘liunT, (it fH li. I. and 

fluMUcnmini itnlh atiHl. on ooinajrc. s(*e .Slmn*r Ok 

l>. 375, n(.>le 4; and Madden, Coins o/ tiu- Jeien, pp. 114-118* 

« L. O. 

ARCHEOLOGY, BIBLICAL: The bmnch of 
archeology that has for its province a scientif.e pres- 

entntion of the <loniestic, eivil. and relii^ion.s insti¬ 
tutions or the llelirews, in the lumls or tlie BUile, 

e.sjieeially in Palestine. It deals with these for the 
wliole St retell of Judaic history down to the fall of 
Jerusii](‘m in the year TO, the end of Judaism as a 
power in Palestine. The term Archeology ” was used 
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])y JoM'plnis in liis yncat work. 'lovtuuKj) ' Afi,\aio}.ir/ia 
(lilirally “Ju<iaic AnlM'oloirx'," hut usually trans¬ 
lated “ Aiiti(iuili(S of the Jews”), to cover the entire 
history of his jx'ojde. theirlife, customs, rcliiriotisin¬ 
stitutions. ami litcniture. This coinprehensive sense 
remained current until tin* tim(*of tlie Heformation. 
Indeed, writers Iik«‘ Eus(‘!)ius. Jeronit*, and Epiplia- 
niiis, while lh<‘y produced neither liistory n(»r arche- 
oloirv as such, conlrihulrd material v;iluahle for the 
(‘iiriehment of holh. It is safe to say that no treatise 
on Ilihlieal Aia heoloiry i>ioj>er made its appearance 
until aftia- the ,Mi<l<ile A.ifes. 

It was not until the sixteenth (aaitury that C’arloSi- 
gonius (dic'd MS-I) ;r.aihered up and jjrcsiaitcd in his 
De Hepuhlica ilehneorum '* a discus- 
First sion of sicre<l jdaces, ]a'rsons. and rites. 

Meaning This classiiicaiion seemed to furnisli 
of Biblical scholars with a cluetowliat should be 
Arche- included in the tc rm ~ Archeology " as 
ologry* aj»plied to the Bible; so that De AVette 
(in 1S14), fnllowc'd by Ewald(in 1844), 
gives the lirst really systematic classitication of the 
material that, up to tin* present time, is regarded as 
belonging to the held <,rf Biblical ArchceJogy. Even 
aslat(‘as Keil's work (ISTo), the main divisions of the 
suhjc'ct are treated in the following order: (1) sacred 
anticpiities; (‘,2)domestic aniicpiities; and (:j)civilan- 
tiejuitics. 

The historico-critical method of inve.stigating Old 
Testament history claims to have recti tied a former 
error. It is now geiu ndK maintained that many of 
the' records of the history of Isniel originated at a dale 
later than was formerly su])po.scd. and that con.se- 
cjuently namy of the religions institnlions. customs, 
and rites curri'Ht among (lie Jews hear the marks of 
latcT id{*as. conditions, and environment.s. It is fur¬ 
ther claimed that religious rites and customs owe 
their character largely to the domestic life and .siir- 
nuiiidings of a pc'ople. The recognition of this fact 
ncct*ssitates a reversal of the order of tlic themes 
usttally ineludc'd in the tc-rm “Biblical Arclieology.” 
Accordingly the present order of treatment is: *(I.) 
Domestic Anticpiiiics; (II.) ('ivil Anticpiities; and 
(III.) Sacred Anticpiities; but, as will be seen, there 
is still another section to add on the land of Palestine 
itself. 

In tlie treatment of this topic, as of many other 
tojiics relating to ancient times, no hard-and-fast 
line can be dmwn. History proper 

Arclie- should cover the entire religious and 
ology and iiolitical life of a pc*ople. It should 
History, present their laws, customs, and man¬ 
ners. It should also, wlu*n occasion 
requires, include their relations to neighboring peo- 
jdes,. ])olitically. scccially, and c-ommerciall v. Arche¬ 
ology has to do with hut a part of this male-rial. 
It conci*rns itself with the intcTrelationships of the 
pc-ople in domestic, civil, and religious life. It goes 
further, and includes in itself a consideration of the 
character of th<‘ land where tliey live, and of their 
social, industrial, artistic, and literary organizations 

aiwl ffutures. 

irit>Jical Archeology depends for it.s material upon 
a inass of anciemt litenitun* and anticpiities. It xvill 
he* im]'>()ssihlc* for the student tif archeology to util¬ 
ize to advantage the literary material, especially of 


the* Old Testament, without due regard to the liter- 
niy processes by which it was jii epared. 31uch of tlie 
available material of archeology is .secured from liter¬ 
ature, hut only after it has been subjected totlicino.st 
searching critical jirocesses. In line-, archeology at 
large linds in literature one of its best sources of in- 
! formation and one the tc.stiniony of wliicli can not 
; he .set aside. Nevertheless, at tlie bottom, beneath 
all the literary activity of the people, lie, of coiirsi*, 
lli(* conditions under whieh the Israelites jirodueed 
th(-ir literature. Hence, while much lliat is of value 
to arclieolog}" is found in Israel’s iitc-rature, a knowl¬ 
edge of arelic'ology will include information cou- 
ce rning the land which iionrished that literature. 
There is. coii.se<pieiitlv, a kind of neccs.sary inter- 
d(*pendc‘nec between tlie.se two branches of knowl¬ 
edge—literature and its native soil. 

Tlie religions .sy.stem of tin* Old.Testament em¬ 
braces lioth literary andarclieological material; !)oih 
ancient docuiiients and moniinieiits. 

Arche- Biblical Archeology includes only .so 
ology and much of lids material as bears upon 
Religion. Siicreil places, jicrsoirs. feast.s, vc.s.sel.s, 
and ritual. It does not discuss religious 
ideas, either in their origin or their development. It 
does not present a systematized religio-legal .sy.stem, 
nor tlie relations of that system to civil processes. 
Neither docs it discuss the relation of Israel’s riles 
and ceremonies to those of surrounding nations. 
The.se tliemes, proper in modern scientific subdivi¬ 
sions of material touching the ancient Jew’s, fall 
under the head of religion or of comparative re¬ 
ligion. 

Tlie soil of tlie Orient is the treasure-house of one 
of the two great sources of Bihli(‘al Archeology. 
Palestinian nuns at Jerusalem, at Lacldsh, at Gaza, 
at the Dead Sea, and in the tombs on the hillsides, 
are all instructive teachers concerning tlie life and 
times of the ancient Jews. Fragments of docu¬ 
ments of this people and of their neighbors are re¬ 
plete with information hearing upon the Archeology 
of the Bible. Tlie Mo.\bite Stone, for the ninth 
pre-Christian century, and the Silo.vm In.sckiption 
arc valuable evidences of the character of tlie w ri- 
ling and pf some of the customs of those early days 
(see Alpiiauet). The numerous small in.scriptions 
from Phenirian .sources tell a fascinating story of 
tragical times contempomneous wiih Israel. From 
Palestinian ruins, likew ise, c<mie many voices of the 
later jieriods, ns the scattered and broken Greek and 
I.4itin in-scriptions are deciphered and interpreted. 
Coins also tell their tale of the past, often with grati- 
fying precision. 

The revelations from the mounds iT Babylonia 
and Assyria, made within the last Jialf-ceiitury, 
vitally toncli the people of Isrjiel. The close relation¬ 
ship existing bet w'cen the .social, political, and relig¬ 
ious s3*stenis of that ancient AVest and East has now’ 
been dearly ascertained. Tlie elo.se racial kinship 
existing hetw’cen Israel and the great powders cen¬ 
tered on the Tigris and the Euphrates 

BTonTimen- -rives speciiil sit^nificance to tlie antiq- 

tal Sources. »ltle.s exhumed from tho.se ca.stera 
plains. Thefact tliat IsrjteTs ancestors 
migrated from Eastern centers, carrying w’ith them 
the characteristics of tlicir earl}* liomc-land and peo- 
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pit*, likewise* to the esse*ntial iiDporianee of 

the “linds*- hrou^lit from Mesopotamia.. 

3Iaiiy items of eoiisiderahle value to Biblical Arehe- 
(ilo^^y are di.scovered in the eomnnmity of religions 
reiiuireinents and customs betwe('n Isniel ami her 
overland Eastern lu^ighbors. The aggre.ssiveness of 
Ka.stern ])olitieal inllneiiee and power toward the 
AVest. in the later i>eri«Kls of ksrael’.s hi.storv, carried 
with it olluT forces that largely alTectetl the social 
and eoinmercial fabric of tlu* Pah-slinian kingdoms. 
('ons(Mpiently, there is no laml outside of Pale.stinc 
who.se ancient history and anliepiities have- a more 
noteworthy .signilieanee for Biblical Archeology than 
the great ^Ieso}a)tamian region. 

The imj)eri.shable eharaeter of tin* remains of an¬ 
cient life found in the sjinds ami tombs of Egypt, 
ih<* j>ro.\indty of that land to Pah'Stine. and the 
a.ssoeiation (jf that ]a‘ople ami that land with Israel’s 
history make the territory in (lue.stion a fascinating 
Held to the archeologist. The intiuence of Egypt's 
civilization upon the literature and life of the Jews 
is especially marked during the patriarchal, the 
bondage, and the wilderne.ss periods. At intervals 
during the later stage.s of history—for e.xample, in 
Isjiiah's day—Egypt exercised no small inllucnce 
over tlie life of the Israelites. AVhilo many points 
are still in dispute, some genuine increments of value 
from Egyptian monumental sources may be, even 
now discovered. 

The most fruitful sourc(‘S of information germane 
to the subject are of course the literatures of the Old 
and New Testaments. As lias been 

Literary noted above, due regard must be bad 

Sources. from the beginning to the a.s.sured re¬ 
sults of Biblical eritici.sm. The Old 
Testament material mu.st be .so used as to gain there¬ 
from full advantage of the best-established re.sults 
of iho scliolarsbip of to-day. It must be remem¬ 
bered, liowever, that a .systematic archeology for 
each period of history can not yet be pre.sented; 
merely the origin and growth of rites and customs 
through the entire stretch of time arc all that have 
been traced. Uncertainly as to the dates of .some of 
the books of the Bible aggravates the diniculties of 
the arclieologist. 

The New Testament material, le.ss indefinite as to 
time, furnishes valuahle data regarding tlie Jew's of 
the first eenturv, particularly those in Pale.stinc. 
Certain rites and ceremonies prevalent among the 
sects of that age arc relevant and instructive mate¬ 
rial. Even the cireumstances that led up to the 
death of Jesus are full of interest for the .student 
of arehc’ology. The experiences undergone hy Paul 
iind other apo.stles in the e.sial)li.shnn*nt of the Cliris- 
tian Church often illuminate this subject. 

The writings of Josci>hus, compiled, a.s they w'ere, 
from many and unccrtiibi sources, possess, neverthe- 
Ic.ss, heeaii.se of tlicir immense sweep through time, 
a multitude of ai)j)osite data, Jos<*phus’ partiality 
for his own people, and his desire to magnify their 
imtmrtance throughout their history, liave to be 
guarded against; but he provides much material for 
the portniyal of tlie life of the ancient Jews. 

The inter-Bibliealapoeryplial liooks, .such as I and 
II 3Iaccal)(*e.s, III and IV Esdras, Judith, the Letter 
of Jeremiah, etc., abound in liints and items of im- 
II.—6 


portance in a systematic study of Biblical Archeol¬ 
ogy. Philo of Alexandria, though strongly intlu- 
eiieed by Greek thought, wasa s(.‘rvieeable ehroniekT 
of many things Jewish. Tliis ma.ss of literature 
\ ields much of genuine value to the archeologist of 
Sacred Serijitlire. 

The early centuries of the Chrislian era have left 
several jH-rtineiit docaimeiits. The great ma.ss of 
rabbinical liteniture (ibe two Talmuds and the 
Midrasliie collections) is full of facts, statements, 
and hints concerning the life of the Jewish people. 
Tlu'.se are often of .significant, illustrative impor¬ 
tance in the elueiiialion of Old Testament conditions. 
Th(‘ comjiilations Manetho, Berosus, and Philo 
of Byhlus yield facts tliat mid materialh’ to .some 
jilia.ses of Biblical Arebeology. Tbi* habits, customs, 
and religious ebaraelc ristii-s of tlie Ji!ws, as described 
in early C'bristian and Greek writings, are also of 
value. Arabic literature and anticpiitii'.s reveal the 
common Semitic eljanieter of ancient times, and 
consequently s<»me elements of Jew ish life. 

Tlie iiiiehangeahle and permanent el(‘ments of the 
Oriental Semitic personality are sur|>risingly illuslra- 
live of the ancient Jewisli c hanicter of the Bible. The 
habits, custom.s, and rites of the inhabitants of the 
East, and their mcKle of existence as a wliole. are a 
living commentary on many pa.ssages of Scripture, 
the thought and significance of w'liich arc wholly 
foreign to a modern Occidental. Such portions of 
tlie Semitic world as are least modified b}" tlie ag- 
grcs.sions of civilizatum, like tho.se in the interior of 
Arabia, seem to maintain in their pristine purity the 
traits of two or tliree milleuniums ago. The closer 
one gets to the primitive Semitic man, the nearer in 
many cases is the approacli to a true understanding 
of liis life as it appears in Holy Writ. 

Out of the material already indicated, Biblical 
Archeology claims for it.self four general divisions, 
under which it may hc-st l>e treated; they arc (1) the 
laud and people of Pale.stine; (2) domo.stic or indi» 
vidual antiquities; {S) juiblic or civil antiquities; 
and (4) sacred or religious antiquities. 

I. Palestine: The character of any land is an 
e.ssential element in the determination of thecharac- 
teri.stics of its inliabitants. The mountains .and plains, 
the valleys and nivines, and the inspiring scenery of 
adjacent regions made Palestine a land of pleasing 
variety and of ever-refreshing beauty. Her wide 
range of climate, her immense list of fauna and 
floni, satisfied every reasonable demand of her rest¬ 
less peojile. Her comparative i.sohition, her natural 
defensive strength, and her relation to tlie great 
civilizations of the Ea.st and the AVest, cspeeiall}" 
during Isniel’s national history, emphasize her im¬ 
portance to the jH(q>Ie that dwelt witliin lier borders. 

PalestiiH* was already the home of ancient peoples 
wiien the Patriareh.s first trod upon her soil. The 
tribes of Lsrael .settled ilown to live in clo.se proximity 
to several dilTi‘renl minor peoples. So close xvere 
their relations that intermarriages re- 
The Land .suited, ami an intermingling of every 
' and Its clement of dome.stic, public, and relig- 

People. ions life. The nation of Israel, built 
upon such a foundation as this, 
was a strange conglomenition of diverse elements. 
Clashes w*ith Iicr minor neighbors, and commercial 
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ami |K)liliral relations with the groat empires that 
(►ppressod her, aneeied domestic, civil, and sacred 
relations. 

II. Domestic Antiquities : The cut}’- day life 
f)f ca(‘li person involves a large niimher of items. 
These embrace the food availableainl used, thi'inate- 
rial accessible forclotliing and I lie method of its man¬ 
ufacture, as well as the usual clothing worn by the 
jieople, ami llie method of preparing and wearing 
the head gear. The individual lived also in a dwell¬ 
ing of some kind ; (atlier in a Iiole in thero(‘ks, a tent, 
a hut, a liouse, (U* iti an (-laborate structure in a city. 
How were these various dwr-lliiigs prepared, and 
what was their iiUernal arrangi'ineiit? Wliat led to 
the aggregation of such Imildings, wliieli later he- 
eame cities? The re])lies to tla si* fpicstions will be 
of supreme moment in following the growth of in¬ 
dividual rights and j>rivil(‘gcs. 

The Jewish family luis a most interesting lii.storv. 
The family formed the nc.\t step upward from the 
individual, and was jirohahly tlic basis of the clan. 
The laws of marriage and tlicir binding character 
were e.ssenlials in the perpetuity of the mition. The 
position ami rights of the woman before and after 
marriage, in the condition of monogamy and of 
polygamy, and in case of divorce, fall under this 
theme. The relations of the children to the individ¬ 
ual jiarciils, the methods of naming them, the observ¬ 
ance of the rite of circumcision, their training and 
education in and out of the home, must be noted. 
The constitution of tlic Oriental family involved 
slaves, with eiTtain laws of j)urchas(? ami retention, 
both Israelitis.h and foreign. Certain diseases also 
often attacked, and sometimes found victims in, the 
family. The treatment of the aged and infirm, of 
the helpless and unfortunate members of tbe liou.se- 
hold, is of especial interest. Death in tlie family 
was at tended by jiectuliar national observances. See 
F.vmily, M-^hhiack, PATKiAucii.vrt:, Slavkuy. 

Families and individuals maintained a certain 
amount of social intercourse. Tliese relations de¬ 
veloped certain .social obligations; established the 
respective riglits and privileges of ho.st 
Society and and guest, ami the methods of coiiver- 
Amuse- sjilion and entertainment. Social gath- 
meiits* crings at feasts likewise inauguntted 
special customs and rc{iuircmcnts. 
These functions, as well as the more clahonite festi¬ 
vals of their heathen neighbors, Avere occasions for 
the forming of relations that to a large extent de- 
UTiniiied the <'haracter of Israel. The introduction 
of foreign customs gmdually modified .society in 
Israel, until, by the downfall of the northern king¬ 
dom, it assumed ciuite another complexion. The 
origin, organization, and conduct of society form an 
interesting theme in the department of Eiblical Ar¬ 
cheology. See EtiqI’ettk, Pheckuh.ncf., etc. 

Tliere is slight evidence tliat the Jcavs in early 
times, aside from hampicts attended by musical in- 
struments of vjirious kinds, enjoyed' any indoor 
amusement. Neither is there any extended de.scrip- 
tioii of outdoor sports, either for princes nr populace. 
But the prevalence of many terms employed in 
hunting, .such as the names of tnips and w'eapons 
\ised in taking animals and hinls. and the names of 
wild animals used for food, is evidence that this 


sport Avas Commonly indulged in, and to good pur- 
po.se. ScA'cral hints are also found in the Prophets, 
especially as to the sport (or possibly occujiation) of 
fi.shing. Both of thc'sc out door amu.stmients, so pop¬ 
ular in Egypt and in the East, AVere turned to good 
account by the Israelites. See Games, Spouts, Fas¬ 
ti .mes. 

The earliest records of the patriarchs and of the 
Israelites shoAV tlicm folloAving the life of nomads. 
They raised herds of large and flocks of small cattle, 
and moved about according to tbe demands for ncAv 
pasturage. Tbe character of the c«mntry and their 
slight te nure of the soil h^d to such a mode of exist¬ 
ence. Even Avhen they se^ttled doAvn as occupants 
of Palestine and their life was mainly devoted to 
other things, they nevertheless reared extensive 
herds and flocks, comprising cattle, asses, sheep, and 
goat.s. The hills of srjme parts of Palestine Averc best 
adajAied for sueli ])iir.suits. See Am.mals, C.atti.e. 

Israels oeeupation of the ncAv territory made 
possible another Avocation besides cattle-rai.sing. 

Permanent settlement led to the culri- 
Pasture vat ion of the soil, to the planting of 
and vines and fruit-trees. Wheat, barlev, 
Agricul- and rye became staple products, and 

ture. by irrigation all parts of the land 
yielded profitable returns to the in- 
du.strious husban<lman. The methods of agriculture, 
the influence of this mode of life on the nation, and 
the importance of this industry on international re¬ 
lations occupy no mean place in the history of the 
life of ancient Israel See Aouiculture. 

From the earliest times there are hintsat the trades 
that Avere current among the Israelites. After their 
settlement in the land of C’anaan especially, they be¬ 
came acquainted Avith methods of prodticing tools 
for the cultiA^ation of the^soil, and AAreapons for Avar- 
fare. Carpenters and stone-masons Avere numerous 
at the time of the construction of Solomon’s public 
buildings. Workers in metals of different kinds are 
found occasionally in the course of Israel’s liistory. 
The ironsmith. tiie goldsmith, and the Avorker in 
bronze Avere not uncommon in Palestine. The prep¬ 
aration of skins for use iis bottles and for sandals, 
the manufacture of the boAv and of the different 
pieces of armor for the Avarrior called for skilful 
labor. The preparation of fla.x and avooI for clothing 
required a method Avhich in later years developed into 
great AveaA'ing establishments. The atssgIs of clay 
in use in Palestine in ancient times indicate that the 
potter s art had reached a high state of perfection. 
These crafts doubtless rccciA*ed many useful suggc.s- 
tionsfrom Israels neighbors in the different pc^ods 
of her liistory. Sec Autis.vxs, II\ndicr.\fts. 

Exchange of commodities is one of the oldest oc¬ 
cupations of m(*n. Israels continual contact with 
neighbors of all kinds, avIiosc methods of lifcAvereas 
varied as liieir peculiarities, naturally led to some 
commercial aetiA’ity. The caraA^ans tliat crossed 
Canaan in Ismels day traded in Ca- 
Conamerce mwnitish cities, and furnislied markets 
and Its for Palestinian products in Egypt 
Methods, and in Babylonia. Israel exchanged 
^ products of the soil for the AA’ares 

of 1 henicia and the perfumes of the south country. 
Commerce reached its climax in Solomon’s day, Avhen 
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it extemleil as far as the iindetermiiuMl port of Opliir, 
and brought back for him the gold, silver, aj>es, pea- 
eoeks, and other luxtines and curiosities of distant 
climes. Phenicia was Lsrael's great tniding-mart; for 
thence she secured much of the material and manv 
of the workmen that made Jerusidem what it was in 
Solomoirs reign. 

The activity of exchange during the dual kingdom 
is slinwn on several occasions. When Ahab defeated 
Beii-lhu^ id at Apliek. one of the items in the treaty 
was the granting to Isniel of “stn^ts” [bazaars foV 
trading] in Damascus, as Syria had formerly had 
••stree ts” in Samaria (I Kings xx. The numer¬ 
ous ref(*rences in Hosea are evhhmce that Israel in 
that period enjoyed the products of all lands. Egypt 
was liki'wise on tlie most intimate commercial terms 
with Palestine: and some of lier choic<‘.st food and 
clothing was purchased hy Israel. But it was not 
until after Israel's overthrow as a nation that .she 
seemed almost entirely to abandon husbandry and 
many of the crafts, and to give licr whole life to tlie 
pursuit of commerce. Seo Commkiice, Trade. 

The most convenient exchange was that of com¬ 
modities for gold or silver or for some other precious 
article. This was accomplished at lirst by means of 
certnin standards of wtdght for tlie mctal.s* standards 
of capacity for grains, and the like, and standards of 
measurement (length, breadth, or thickne.ss) for cloth, 
leather, stone, etc. The same tricks of tnnle as are 
found to-day—the light weight, the small measure, 
and the short line—appear in the charges that follow 
the arraignments of the Prophets. Late in history 
the metals were stamped or coined, thus greatly .sim¬ 
plifying one of the most common articles of ex¬ 
change. See Coin, Money. 

Israel s growth as a nation wjis accompanied bva 
corresponding cultivation of the arts. The first no¬ 
table exhibition i.s that seen in the elaborate architec¬ 
ture of the Solomonic era. Wliether it was borrowed 
wholly from one nation or jointly from the leading 
nations of that day is immaterial. Israel adopted 
and executed some of the choicest specimens of an- 
eii'iit architecture. The pillars and their ornamen¬ 
tation, though executed by Phenician.s, Avere accord¬ 
ing to the tastes and desires of Israel’s 
Art in king. Plastic art likewise received at- 
Israel. tention from the leaders in Israel, as is 
seen in the miraerous fragments ex¬ 
humed from Palestinian soil. Sculpture and fine 
stone-cutting added their part to the lieautifying of 
the great Temple of the Lord. Painting is scarcely 
mentioned in the Old Testament (Ezek. viii. 10, 
xxiii. 14), in strange contrast with tlie evidence seen 
in Egyptian tomh.s, 3Iusic, o« tlie contmrv, re¬ 
ceived much attention from the leaders, and‘ even 
from the common peojile. The shepherds in the 
mountains, the prophets on the hills, the singers in 
the Tcmi>le, made fre(|uent ami extensive use of 
many kinds of musical instruments. See 3Irsic, 
Te.mple. 

M riting is almost as old as the race. Every nation 
around Israel had its method. The people of Israel, 
kin of these people by bloo{l and language, lud their 
own particular system of writing. The letters of 
the Hebrew alphaljct had each a .significance that 
hclpe<l to hold it in mind. The Israelites wrote on 


skins and clay, and carefully preserved ilicir records 
for later generations. This work was done, how¬ 
ever, by a particular <*lass of imai, wlio were later on 
designated as scribes. The dilTerciit kinds of Avriting 
materials, and the tools wherewiili this art Avas ex- 
c(Mited, were not unlike those of tlie gri-at contem¬ 
poraneous nations. See Ai.rn.vRET, Scrires, Wri¬ 
ting, 

III. Civil Antiquities : The <**arlit*stshow of au¬ 
thority is soen in tlu*con.stitulion of the family, Avith 
the f.Tthvr as head and chief. S<.*A'cral heads made 
up the body of elders, by Avhosc dt*<‘ision affairs af¬ 
fecting sevcnil families Avert* ailministcrc**!. Gradu¬ 
ally these eldt‘rs became a regularly established or¬ 
der, hy or through whom the entire civil Inisincss t)f 
the community Avas conducted. In the time of the 
Egyptian btimlage a class of men is found termed 
‘‘ofiieers.” wlio though apparently .scrilH's, were like- 
wist* undt‘rlings of tlH‘ir Egyptian taskmasters. The 
appointment of seventy eitlers in the Avihlt*nies.s Avas 
an extension of the earlier and possibly of the bond¬ 
age scheme on a more clabonite .‘^c-jile. The method 
of gt>vernment in \-oguo during the |>eritxl of the 
judges was a modification of tlie s;ime general plan 
under Avhich Israel lived in the Avilderness. The de¬ 
tails of these syst(*ms are bnniglit out Avitli due 
faithfulness in the records of these peritHls. See 
Elders. 

Tlie systciii of government current among the 
great and small nations of IsmeTs day Avas that of 
monarcliy. hh ery foreign infiueiice tlifit touched this 
Iieople emanated from tlie enviroanient of regal ad¬ 
ministration. Tliese poAverfnI tciidencies finally crys¬ 
tallized into a demand by Isniel b*ra king. A king. 
Avith all the paraphernalia of a monarchy, Avas finally 
established. The prerogatives of the niier, the law of 
succession, and the Avhole administration of govern¬ 
ment lienccfortli accorded .siihstantially Avith those 
of other nations. Suflicient events amritems of the 
king’s conduct are narrated to give a gixxl picture 
of Israel’s monarch. See Ki.ng. 

On the return of a boily of Jcavs from the vari¬ 
ous lands into Avhich they liad lx*en scattered, a new 
method of govern men t Avas adopted. 
Post- The province of Avhich Judea Awas a 
exilian part Avas ruh*d by a Persian .sjitrap. 
Govern- Ismel’s new territory Avas niled by a 
ment. governor, Zerubbaliel, and later by 
Ezra and Nehciniah, etc. Tliese .sub¬ 
rulers paid tribute to Persia; and only on c*si>ecial 
appointments Avere they gninti*!! extraordinary pre¬ 
rogatives, for example, Ezra. How far doAvn into 
the so-called inter-Biblieal p(*ri<Hl tliese conditions 
prevailed, it is not y(‘t possible to atlirm. The ^lac- 
cabean revolt against the Hellenizing edicts of the 
Scleueid rulers Avas a forcible pn»t(*st against a Auola- 
tioii of the favorable treatment aiCiinlnl the Jews by 
Alexander the Gr(‘at. Nearly one hundrt*tl years of 
practical independence rcsuft<*<l in the downfall of 
Jewish authority, brought about by Pompey in 63 
n.c. Thene(*fortb Palestine as part of a proA’ince be- 
ctiiue subordniate to a Homan governor. Infonnation 
as to the line of demarcation lx*tAA*t*en the rights of the 
Jcavs and Roman authority, the method.s of admin- 
istration adopted hy Homan appointees, and a nmltf- 
tude<if other (jiiestions of hw-al interest is abundantly 
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supj)li(‘{l in llie (I<»cum('nts of this jR*nod. See Oov- 
KHNMKNT, PHOCl UATOltS, HoMK. SaNIIKDHIN. 

Ih’fcn'iKH's to law and its adniinistrati<ni sire* found 
even in the* patriarchal ]>(*riod. when the head of one 
family and his associates were supreme 
Public Ad- in authority. Leiral ])rocesses w(‘n* 
ministra- sirnph* and elT(*etive. In the period 
tion of of the judires, the.so-calle<l jmlgc was 
Justice. the court (»fJinal ai^jx'al. Hut after the 
estahlishnn nt of tia kinird<im tiu'king 
oc{ iij)ied thesujneine lu nch. In post(‘.\ilian times the 
ju nple elected their own judg(‘S. Nuipcmus state- 
iiHMits distrihuted in dilTereiit p('riods of historv are 
found as to the juirjiose, tin* metlaxl, ami tin* r<*- 
sulls of various p.eiialtie.s inlliet(Ml by authority. The 
laws c(»ncerningall (»f tliesesj)(uifical ions are coditie(l 
in the Pentateuch. See Cot'UTs. Ji Dor.. etc. 

Asa subject of ihr* .state, each individual had cer¬ 
tain property rights. When the tribes settled as hus¬ 
bandmen on their newly won territory, each family 
occui)ied its own lanrl. This was its permanent pos¬ 
session. It cr)uld lease the same; but in the year of 
jubilee the land reverted to its first owners* The 
forfeiture of property right.s for political otTense.s, 
such as is mentioned in Ezra, was unusual. Marriage 
idso carried with it certain rights, carefully s]»ccitied 
in the law. Personal property, the right.s to buy and 
sell, regulations concerning debts, restitution, inher¬ 
itance, etc., were amjdy ])rotected or j)re.'^cribcd in 
the legal provi.sions of Israel. See (‘ivii. Pkoci:- 
nruK, Pnoi'KKTY, Sale. 

This condition met Israel very early in her history, 
ria.* division of the host in tin* wild(‘rn(*ss into com- 
panie.s of ditferent numbers for inter- 
Warfare. nal civil convenience was doubtless 
the basis of army divi.sion.s. The mili¬ 
tary (Hiuipment of the armies'of Palestine, cast and 
West of the Jordan, and their jiower of resistance* to 
Israel's aggression, are meagerlyset forth in the Old 
Testament. Israel’s method of levying and supply- 
ing troops, and almost uniform succ<*ss in Joshua’.s 
day, add importance to the study of her military or¬ 
ganization. The i)<‘rfection of army methods in the 
regal iieriod, and the great amount of money and en¬ 
ergy devoted to the maintenance of the army, give 
added impetus to the investigation of military science 
among thegreat nationsof Egypt and Me.sopotamia. 
This investigation covers the kinds of armor and 
w'oapons u.sed. methods of drilling and marching, 
encam])ment.s, movements for attack and battle! 
nmthods of sieges an<l d(*fens(*s of fortresses an<l 
citie.s, and the treatment of prisoners. See Wau- 
FAKE. WKAFONH. 

IV. Sacred Antiquities: The earliest records 
of Isnielitish ance.stors refer to si>ecial places devoted 
to worship. \\ Idle the Israelites were on tljc inarch 
through the wildenie.ss. they were accompanu‘d bv 
a sacred tent. As soon as they had setthul in the 
land of Canaan they adoptiul numerous sacreii high 
jdaces. There were also sacred trees, stone.s. foun¬ 
tains, etc. Altars, oln'lisk.s, and the Asiikhaii were 
aeeoinpaimiients of these plaee.s. At the.se .sli.'-ine.s 
Israelites met to do liomage to their Preserver and 
Hod. .Solomon’s Temple was a partial eentrali/a- 
tion of worship, which, however, did not become 
complete until the reign of Jo.siali. The captivity 


and* the exile of the Israelites divorced them from 
such shrines. On the return, ZerubbabePs Temple 
<mee again made? Jeru.salem the actual center of 
worship. See Altar, Asheraij, Bamaii, Te.m- 
TLE. etc*. 

Tin* original pnrj>f).se of the priest is not ab.solutel v 
.settl(*<l. He was probably tbeattendant on a lieatheii 
imagi*. who uttered oracles on oeea- 
Sacred sion,to instruct the w’or.sliiper.s. Grad- 
Persons, ually be became Hie olTerer of the .sac- 
Places, and ritiee, ainl therein stood as a kind of 
Offerings, iniuliator between God and the person 
j s seeking a message. The functions of 

juie.st were ajijiortioiuu'l between the priests proper, 
who .stood nearest Gocl, and Hie L<‘vite.s, who were 
practically their servants. Later still. Hie priestly 
duties w ere narrowed down to saeritiee only,leaving 
to Hie Projibi'ts the matter of oracular speaking and 
teaehing. The various .steps to Hie.se dilferent func¬ 
tions, and the sjieeial devotees in service about these 
places, are found in numerous eases mentioned in the 
Old Testament. Sec Levites, Priests. 

The original jmrpose of the siicred offerings is 
wrajiped in obscurity. For the noii-bloody offering, 
the peace-offering, the burnt offering, the sin-offer¬ 
ing, and the trespass-offering there are specific reg¬ 
ulations and significance. The condition of the 
offering itself, the j)roee.s.s of offering, and the result 
of the same upon the giver arc all laid down in the 
codified rules of Hie Pentateuch. Few’ if any of the 
things connected w ith the life of Israel are so fully 
treated in Hie Old Teslameiit as the subject of 
‘'offering.’^ Sec Sacrifice. 

Like their n(*ighbors, the Isra(‘lit(*s had sacred feast • 
time.s. Tbc.se arc Seen very early in the hist or}'. Hints 
and morearc found of flic fcastsof Hie new' moon and 
the Sabbaths. The yearly feasts w'cre the Passover, 
the h irst-Fruit.s, and the Tabernacles or Ingathering. 
Each of these had its special regulations as to time, 
duration, and attendants. Upon the centralization 
f>f w'orshij> at Jeru.Siilcm, certain modifications took 
place both in the accompaniments of the festival 
days and in the j>lacc?s where they w’erc fonnerlv 
held. As time w ent by tlie number of such days 
increa.sed. See Festiv.\i.s. 

Israel w as put under strict discipline in the matter 
of j)er.sonal cleanlines.s, IjoHi in reference to worship 
and to every-day life Obedience to these demands 
s(*eurod immunity from certain di.sca.scs and prevented 
the spread of otliers. Sucli discipline attached a 
wholesome saeredness to worship and enhanced the 
value of human life and Jienlth. It prejiared the na¬ 
tion to conceive of a holy God, and to render Iliiii a 
clean service. See Cle.C.n ani> Uxct.ean. 

The jirceeding .sections liave indicated merely in * 
outline the main subdivisions of Biblical Arelicology 
on the basis of the latest investigators. Tliey point 
till* reader to certain skeleton facts, w'ldcli may be 
clothed with flesh and blood by careful painstaking 
re.s(*areh on the Old Testament. 

For arobeology in post-Biblical times, see B.adge, 
B.vtii, Ceremonies, Costume, Numism.atics, Music, 
Syn.agogue, eto. 




cor Vsm. V*T ,1 7>'i " Jtemew LsXjc, issu; Benzln 
/>iV I* BKs 4M1, 7b7/bro[ Avtiquitics^imx EwaW 

tUi BihJu^hcu Ari hofoUnfif. <m 1., 1^75; Xowack, J/cbr 
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ArcJnu't>h>i}h\ Si-hfircr, (ir.^rh. 2<1 «*<!., 1S0(); Siado. 

(it sih. tit s )'i>lh'f s Isnith 241 ct!., I'SiMM-iaJJv V4»l. i.. Ni*»k 

i»f cxlr.i-IJil>li4*iirinai4^riai on 

Si'liraitor, r.'f, 0, f. V^,L^^u^4^^^x'V^^^ 

Di ftturcrtrs MtttU'nns. r>l)i cd., Paris, 14t»si*a\v»‘n, Tin 
JiihJt iDullhf MimiiituKts, I/mdon. IWII; Kvctts. Xt u' Littht 
inithr Ihthj Lnntl. lyaidoii, isiU : Jit rDif Iftsttirrh in JiiiA, 
Ltintls, 1^41114*41 by H. V. Hilpni-bl, Pliilaih-iphia: 
Mi'Oirily, liisltinj, l^ntplirri/, nntl Munniin'nts, is!*;, jf. vii. 

4 liai>s, i.-!v.:‘Sayc«*, Tin h'.tiifpt nf the Ilehreu's, lyinih.ii, 
icliMii, rniritnrhtil rttlesline, Li)ni}4>n, istC); itU-m, /;<n<s i.r 
the til,I 7V.s/4nM4 /If, London, 1M<I; I’ricc, The M,,nun,ti,t< 
and the (Jhl Testanient^ Chicago, 1900. , 

•J. *n{. I. 31. I> I 

ARCHER, ARCHERY: Tlic how as a w«*ai>on 
in war ami the ( liasc was familiar to tlic* Hebrews 
from initriarclial times (Gen. .wi. ‘JO, xxvii.xlviii. 
JJ). Jonathan and Jelni ^were ex}M*rt ardn-rs (II 
Sam. i. JJ; II Kin.!^s ix. 24): the tribe of Benjamin 
was renowned for its sons’ skill with tin* bow (I 
(’hron. viii. 10. xii. 2): and David, after the battle 
of Gilbna. soiiLdit to eneonrage archery pnietis^* in 
Judali (II Sam. i. 18). TJie impulse thus .iriveii 
seems to have tak(‘n root, so that J50 years latcT tin- 
prophet Ilosea simaks of the bow as rei>resenling 
Isruers military power (eh. i. 5). 

From tlie figures extant in Assyrian monuments it 
appears that the usual tactics witli the bow were to 
overAvljclm tlie enemy with r<*peated sliowers of ■ 
arrows, and then close in with sword and spear upon ' 
the Jiamssed ranks. In Ps. cxx. 4 tltcre is a refer- : 
ern e to the practise of allixing burning materia! to | 
the arrow-bead, no doubt for setting lire to a be¬ 
sieged town. For further details ami' Hebrew terms i 
in conneetion with Archery, see Ailmy; Wk.\poxs. | 
<'• F. I)E s. M. i 

ARCHEVITES A jicople whom Asnap- i 

ia*r brought from Erecli or Uruk, a political and re- ‘ 
ligioiis center of Babylonia, and settled in Samaria. 

1 hey wrote to Arta.\erx(*s concerning the building 
of the Temple at Jerusjdem aiid had the work <»ii it 
^opiK*d (Ezra iv. 9). Erecli (Uruk) is mentioned in 
Gen. X. 10. 


emlMMlii d in the Italian liturgy, notably hi.s “Songon 
C ircuincisioii.*’ He was an excellent Talmudist, and. 

wIit-M *iiisto A-oiiijjr. or nitlior sii|>i»lic*<l with 

extensive textual references, the ‘Aruk of A'atlianb. 
Jt ldel under the title -Si fer )m-‘Aruk ^ (Venice, 
loJI). His book *‘Di'gel .\liabah” (The Ikinner of 
Love), an ethical work with commentaries, was 
printeil in Venice (bV>|). The most notable of bis 
works are (1) “\\rugat ba-B(»sem” (The Ik-d of 
Spi('es). a Hebrew grammar (Venice, 160J; reprinted, 
.ynsterdam. ITJO), and (J) “ Maryan Gannim(A 
Fountain of Gardens), fifty metrical letters, d(‘sigm‘ci 
to be models tor students of tliis form of eoniposiiion 
(\eniee. load). Of these tAvo books the more im¬ 
portant is the Hehrew grammar, beeausi* tin*subjisl 
isexhaustively and originally treated. Twentv-tive 
out oft he ihirty-t wo ehajiters are devoted to the*rudi¬ 
ments of the language. C’hapters twenty-six and 
, twenty si-ven treat of Hebrew aeeeiituat ion ; eliai» 1 er.s 
• Iwenly-eiglit and twenty-nine discuss jierfect stvle; 

I eb:i])!er iliirty treats of slegaiiogra])liy and Biblical 
I cryptogniphy, and cliapters thirty-one and Ihirlv- 
I two treat of tlie iieo Hebraic meter, with ori.ginal 
moilels of style andmetliod. The last chapter pleas«*d 
John Buxlorf the\*ounger to such an extent tliat lie 
Ininslati il it into I.atin, ajip(*nding it to Iiis tninsla- 
titm of the Cuzari (KkiO). Arclievolti, who loved Tlie 
Hehrew language? and d(‘light(‘d in its poetical jdira- 
singaiidshading, was disinclim'd to uphold the ideas 
advaneed by Judali lia-Levi, who, though one of the 
gn-atesl Helmw jAoets, did not care to treat Biblical 
subjects poetically, maintaining tliat they did not 
readily leml th(*mselves to sneli treatment* Arclie¬ 
volti la id the opposite view, and in respectful terms 
wrote against his famous predecessor, (unploying the 
Talmudic bit of s^itire, “The dough must lic^bad in- 
eieed if tlic baker says it is.^ 

Bim.iooR.APHV: Fursf, JhhL jwl. s.v.; Sti*lns4 hnei«U*r. Cat. 
Ihrtll. So. mot: DeUizscli, Xur aotvh. d. Ilehr. IhteMr, p. 6. 

G. A. D. 


J. ;JK. Q B. L. ARCHIMEDES: The greatest mathematician 

ARCHEVOLTI SAMTJET Tt-p-M ' c^txta Syracuse about 287 ij.c. Ilisin- 

the sixlwnth century. Mitny of his i)iyvulj n were i >■'« ''ork-s Imve come .lown 

pi3^>uiim A\tre 1 to us in a Hebrew translation. Ka- 
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loiiyiiiusben Kalonyiniis (afn-r loOO) twice turned tlie 
treatise “On I.'onoids ami Spheroids'' into Ih‘bre\v. 
under the tilh* "iHDa He is said to have 

liiiitlo Xis^ of Jill _Vnil>ic t ran>;lutioii <if Costil 1 m*ii 

J.uea, tliough Arabic biijiioi^^ajjtiers Know noiiiin^ 
of sueli a translation. An unknown autlior—wJjom 
Sl('inse]ineider .surmises to Iiav(* ])een tl)e .s.anie 
Kalonytnus—translated Kih/.m'//dO//ntr under the title 
"ISD, from tlie Ambie 


Vella.'* No. 140, llfpt 'E3paiuv^ of the 3 'ear 553, jn 
whu-h the Arch ipherecites, the elders, and the teach¬ 
ers are forbidden to u.sc their power of anathema in 

iwevent the readin«r of tlie Greek ver^i<»u o** 
Tlie IjiOIe in |>lacc of tlic :MKir-a 5 lnc- or Tai-g^imie iu- 
terprt*tui ion. 


iniu.TOi.KAPiiY: r.'ratz. Gr>r7/.flrr Ja/lfiniff.a'ia.noter; Krie- 
vWy* Jar^s lii. (>4U. Compare Acadoiies i.v Pales- 

K. 



Ari'hers a.s Body-tJuard of Darius. 

(From Ma»j«fro, ** Passinjj of the Empire*.**) 


of Thabit ibn Kurrab (tbe Hebrew title is to be cor¬ 
rected to riD'CTDa. which means “e.\tension.” ami 
corresponds exactly to the Arabic “ Masidiat ”). 

Abraham bar Iliyyah .sliows a perfect knowledire 
of (he theorii‘s of Archimedes in his “Encyclojiedla 
of >lathematieal Seienees” (compare Steinsclmeider, 
“Hebr. Eibl.” vii.,92); and tlie same is true of Abnv 
bam ibn Ezm, in his astronomical work “Heshii 
Hokniuh.” 

fhbr. Cchfru. § 310 ; Z.IkM. 


ARCHIPBCERECITES {npxK^rprKlrai): Grecizeil 
form of the Aramaic xpiQ = “heads of the 
school” {pirhi, literally “chapter,” lienee “dis¬ 
course”). The name occurs in Jusiiniau’s “No- 


ARCHIS YNAGOGUE {a/u/cnvivo} ; n,*b. 

.Syna.Luig^ue-ehief. The use of this 
namr a<i liie iitle of the otliccr wlio supervised mai- 
if t> pertainini^ to the religious services of the syim- 
g«*giu* c-iii he traced from the time of Jesus to about 
thf yrar 3>M) (Pcs. 40/^). It occurs sovend times in 
tln-Xew Tesiamt*nt. Tlie distinctive function of tlie 
Archisyiiagogue was to select suitable nun for 
the reading of tlie Law, tlie reciting of prayers, and 
, f‘»r pre:iching; since in ancient times tlie .synagogue 
; did lu.t have regularly aiipointed otlicers for the 
j performance* of tlic.se duties. De.spiie the spec'itic- 
j ally Jewish character of the functions of the Archi- 
• ^vnagogue, liowever. the name is borrowexi from 
the Gre«*k. and was therefore used tliroughoiit the 
Roman Empire where Jews were settled, but not in 
liibyltmia. Hence, the Eahylonian Talmud, when 
nieiiiioniiig the Arcliisynagogue, finds it nc'Cx-s.sarv 
to tninslate Hie word by briD Hvet. SO; compan* 
Yer. Ikr. iii. 1 , (ih). From tbe Jerusalem Talmud 
it further appears that in cases of nece.s.siiy the 
; Arcliisynagogue of a community liad to act as its 
! reader. In consonance with the iiatnre of Ids ofiice. 
j tlie Arcliisynagogue wasch(».sen forhis jiiety andgoo<l 
; mond character, wliile in tlie ca.se of an archou the 
! es.<eiitkil rtMpiiremcnts were .social po.sition and in- 
; tlueiice. The Pharisees therefore n‘garded the Archi- 
' synagogues as inferior only to the n'D/H 

(“diM iples of the wise”), tlie Jewish scholars (Pe.s. 
40k This pa.s.sage is, however, of Palestinian origin). 
Like most of tlie otlices of tlie pharisiiic Jews, that 
. of the An liksynagogue was not limited as to time, 
but was usually held for life, and not, infrequently 
was hemlitary; the Pharisees liolding (.st.*c Toiat 
Kohaiiim Ahare Mot viii., ed. AVeiss, p. SSa) that the 
son had a claim upon his father’s ofiice unless lie had 
; shown himsedf unworthy. This explains why the 
j title Arcliisynagogue was sometimes attached to the 
I naim-sof the wife and tliecliildren, as found on some 
j GrL*ek inscriptions. It was used^ no doubt, to iiidi- 
; cate that they were members of an arcliisynairogal 
I family. 


IliBi.u>oKArnY: Sihurer, GoscTi. fl. 3r>4-367,519; Gemrindever- 
t,u>sui„j, pp. i>-28; Weinberg, 3L G. ir. 1897, p. (w7. 

^ L. G. 


: Inhabitant of a town or district on 
tlie southern border of Judali probably coniiccte<i 
wiih the Erech (A. Ak Archi) of Josh. xvi. 2 . 
Hushai. David’s friend, was from that region (II 
Slim. XV. 32). It Avould appear to be somewhere in 
the neighliorhood of Ataroth, but has not been 
uleiililiiHl with any certainty. 

‘ J. 

ARCHTTECTURE, JEAYISH. See Almem.4R ; 
Amkuica. Jewish Akchitectuke i.n; Akk; Ceme- 
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Ardit 


TKRIES: GaLLKIJIKS; GiiAVESTONES; HoSl‘lTAL:i; 

Mai s()i.ei*ms;Syna(;ogi:es, Ancient; Syn vi;t>i;uEs, 
3IonEi{X; Tomks, etc. 

ARCHXVES ISRAELITES : A French Jew¬ 
ish review, founded in is4(n»y Saimiel Caheii, nulhor 
of a French tninslation of the Hebrew Hible. The 
tirst nundjer appeared in January, 1S40, as an (»ctavt» 
jminjddet of sixty-four j)ages. entitled, Archives 
Isnieiites de France; Kevue 3lensuclle Histon«]Ue. 
Biograj)hi<jU(‘, I>il)liograplii(pie, latteraire." Some 
of its tirst c«»ntn]>utor.s were G. Weil (Beii-Levi). O. 
TeKiuein, .Silonion 3Iu2ik, Gerson Levy, Babhi M. 
('harleville, Pli. Ijuzzallo, Albert Cohn, A. ILirme- 
steier. A. Widal, and E. Cannoly. In 18(J0 Isidore 
Cahen. son of the founder of the paper, became its 
editor. 

The “Archives" lias several times changeil ilic 
periods of its ajipeaninee, its form, and it.s title. It 
has been a monthly and a semi-monthly; and in 
it became a weekly. It is no\v a (juarto, more in 
the nature of a journal than of a review; short arti¬ 
cles on topics of th(‘ day taking the place of longer 
articles. Isidore Cahen continued to be the “dinc- 
teur" until his death, 3Iarch G, 1902; editor-in-chief 
is H. Prague. 

In 1^90 1 lie “Archives’* celebrated its fiftieth an- I 
niversiiry hy the publication of a collection of c.s.s;iys. 
reminiscences, and letters, under the title “ LaGerbe 
(The Sheaf). 

Biuliograchy: La Gcrhc , 1800. 

J. AY. 

ARCHIVES, JEWISH, OF OLD COHGRE- 
GATIOH. See AIemouiux If; Pi.nkes. 

ARCHOH (ARCHONTES or ARCHOH. 
TEIA) : The title of a member of the governimr 
body in the independent Jewish commtinitics 
throughout the Homan empire, us in Ale.xandria, 
Antioch, Berenice in Cyronaica, Rome, Tlosin Lvei;/, 
and orlKT cities. Ik Alc.xandria, wlicre Emperor 
Augustus established a GEHirsiA (Philo, “In Flac- 
cum.” ^ 10; compare Joscidius. “Ant.” 5, ^ 2; 
Schiircr, “Gc-sch.” 3d ed., iii. 41) instead of a single 
Eth.naucii for the Jew.s, thcarchons constituUnl the 
geriisia (Philo, fr.). as is especially evident from the 
construction of tlie sentence roi f apxovrar^ T/}r ;r/>or- 
0(av, ol Kai ‘iqn.tc mi riuijq eialv trruvvpot (see ALEX¬ 
ANDRIA for the contrary view', see Schiircr, l.r.). 

At the cn<i of the first centur}" of tlie common eni, 
nine archoiis were at the licad of the community in 
Berenice in North Africa; in Alc.xandria, nion-thun 
thirty-<*ight; while* in Home there were several com¬ 
munities each with its Arclion, asappears from their 
c])itaphs. At Hour*, thcaidions were chose*n in the 
month of Tishri, about Hie Jewish New-A\*ar; in 
Bun iiicc, probably during the Fc*a.st of Tabc*rnack*s. 
Besides tlmse elected for a term, tlierc were arelions 
for life. The mere title was sometimes bestoweci <»n 
w omen and children. 

It may he generally accepted that the functions 
of the Arcliou were the same as those that Stralm 
nscrihes to the Ale.xandrian ethnarchs (Strabo, qiiotetl 
by Jnse*phns in “Ant.” xiv. 7, ^ 2), and those dele¬ 
gated to thegerusia under Angu.stiis; “He govcnis 
the nation, metes out justice to them, and takes 
cure of their contracts and of the law^s belon*nu»r to 


them.” The arelions conducted political affairs; 
wliile religious matters w ere managed by the heads 
of the synagogue, who, at tlie Siune time, might be 
archons. Yet tlie geriisia probably met at tin? syna¬ 
gogue. the court of wliieli was the place for public 
distinctionsa<ljudg(*d by tliegeruski (eomiain* Philo, 
“ Legatio ad C’ajum.” ^ 20). Tliese arehoiis must l>e 
disiiiiguisheil from thoseof cities in Palestine organ- 
i/.<*d on the Gn-fk jilan; as at Tiberias, for instance, 
where tlie Arehoii was the head of a Boelk consist¬ 
ing of G(M) members (Josejihus, “Vita,'’ $^^27, 53, 54. 
57; iiUm, “ B. J.” ii. 21, § 3). 

Bibliography: Securer. Gt>c7i. 3d eti., Iii. 38-52. 

A. Bi>. 

ARCTURUS. See Constellation. 

ARDASHAR: Village in the government of 
Erivan, J'ranseaucasia. Russia, about IG miles south- 
.soutlieast from tlie capital of Erivan; the site of the 
old Armenian capital Arlaxata, or Artashat; Arlaxata 
is said to have been liuilt for King Artaxias I. (189- 
159 n.c.), by Hannibal, 180 n.c. It was destroyed 
by Nero’s army, and was restored b}' Artashes (85-127 
of the common era), who transplanted thither cap¬ 
tive Jews from Palestine. When the Persians des¬ 
troyed the city in 370, they took away as prisoners 
40,000 Annenian and 9,000 Jewish families from 
Artaxata. See Ak.menia. 

I Nailtiisi, No. 1.35, St. PeterebUrtT, 
:^hn'ar, il.. s.v,, St. Petersburjf, 

H. R. 

ARDASHIR, PARTHIAN KING. See 
Partiiia, Jews of. 

ARDIT (on-lwS) or ARDOT : Tlie name 

of a family that eniignited from Aragon to Turkey, 
wliere their descendants still live. Tlie follow'ing 
members are known: 

1 . Abraliaiii Ardif ; Lived in 1483 at Barcelona. 

2. Epliraim Ardit: Lived in Smyrna; WTote, 
under the title “3Iatteh Ephruyim” (Epliraim’s 
StaiT), a commentary on 3Iaimonides’ “31isbneh 
Torah.” ^ It was published in 1701 at Salonica, to- 
gether with several of Ids responsa and sermons. 

3. Hayyim Abraham Ardit: A resident of 
Smyrna; wrote additional notes to the wmrk of his 
uncle, Ephraim Ardit (No. 2), and appended several 
senuons of his owui. 

4. ^ayyim hloses Ardit: Was in possession 
(at Smyrna) of a manuscript of Josejih Caro’s “Re¬ 
sponsa,” xvldeh collection w'as printed under the 
title “Ahkat Rokel ” in 1701 at Salonica, 2d edition, 
Leipsic, 1859, very probalily at Ardit’s initiative. 

5. Isaac Abraham Ardit: Possibly a son of 
No. 1; embraced ( Jirisiianity, but retained the name 
of Ardit (“Rev. Et. Juives.” iv. 59. 62). 

6 . Isaac b. Solomon Ardit: Autlior of a vo¬ 
luminous commentary on the Talmudic treatise 
‘Anikin (Salonica, 1823). 

7. Raphael Ardit: Wrote “/Marpeh I^.shon” 
(Healing for the Tongue), a commentary on the Tal¬ 
mudic treatise ShebiPot, with an appendix contain¬ 
ing noveihe to 3Iaiinonides’ “3Iishueh Torah ” (Salo¬ 
nica, 1826). 

8. Raphael Solomon Ardit; A relative of 
No. 6, t6 whose commentary he added some notes. 
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9. Solomon ben Jacob Ardit: C’jibalist. of 

Smyrna. 'Wrote, uiahT lli(* *‘Lehem Shclo- 

moll” (Solomon’s Ibvad), a commeiilaiy on the 
I*eiitat(*ii(*l): also novelhc, etc., wlnVh were puh- 
lished in 1751 at Saloiiica, together with th<* writings 
of .Me’i’r Hekkayam, wlio, hefont lie died, set apart 
morn y siitlieii'iit to cover tin* e.xjienses of jirinting. 
Solomon Avas also in jiosse.ssion of a inanuseiipt of 
Nahmani<h*s’ iiovijra* to the Talmudic treatise, Baha 
Mezi'a (SteinselmeidcT, “Die llehr. llandschrifti i; 
der J\. Bihliothek zu Ihalin.” i. 44). 

Ardot, Avith the i>reli\ Cohen, is the name of a 
family Avhich also migrate<l from Aragon, ami 
among whose memhers were the folloAving: 

10. Abraham Cohen Ardot: The learned son 
of Asljer {'iiiieii Ardot (No. 11); died 1(334. 

11. Asher Cohen Ardot: Great-gniiulson of 
Ts;ia<* Arama; lived at Salonica in the tirst half of 
the seventei'iith century ; died 1(345. lie Avas taught 
the Talmud by A. Brudo, and Avas iiistrueled in 
other branches of JcAvish learning by David il?:: 
Shuslian. Wealthy and learned, he pre.sided over 
the 'I'almudic college tit Salonica, and maintained a 
c<aresj)ondence Avith several learned rabbis of his 
time. 

12. Eleazar Cohen Ardot: A physician of the 
fourteenth Century at .Majorca, Avliere he Avas on 
fiiendly terms Avith Josej)!! Caspi (Kayserling, 
“G(‘seh. der Juden in Sj)anien und Portugal,” i. l(5b’). 

13. Joseph Ardot Avas delegated by tliecom- j 
iiiiiniiy of Alcafiiz to the disputation Avitli Gero- 
nimo de Santa Feat Tortosa in 1413 (Ibn Verga, 
“Shebet Yeliudali,” ^ .\1.). 

14. Meshullam ben Solomon Coben Ardot: 

A cemlemporaiy of Solomon ben Adrel; liA'ed at 
Barcelona toAvard the end of the tliirt<‘entli century 
(Solomon Ad ret, “Be.sponsa.” i. No. et seq,). 

15. Solomon Cohen Ardot; Lived about 1500 
at Arta. 


j AHEXA. See Auua Akika, 

ARELIM. See Anoklologa'. 

AJRENDAR. See Haxdar. 

ARENDT, OTTO: German economist, author, 
and member of the Prussian Diet; born in Berlin, 
Oct. 10, lb54. He graduated as Ph.D. from the 
Ik-rlin University and soon entered on a literary 
career, ideiitifA'ing liimself Avilh the Ultraconservu- 
tive elements of Prussia. He Avas the foremost ad¬ 
vocate of himetalism, protective taritfs, and of that 
policy geiienilly the trend of Avhicli is toAvard }>re.s- 
ei A-aiifui of the (|Uasi-feudal remnants of llie Prus.sian 
Stale. So unsAverving Avas his loyalty to the C’on- 
servalives that lie abandoned bis religion, einbraced 
Chn.siiiiidty. and somctime.s employed anti-Semitic 
pliraseology. Areiidt Avas editor of the Deutsche 
Woelienblatt ” and the author of many Avorks and 
pamphlets, of Avliieh the folloAving may be men¬ 
tioned: (1) Vertragsmilssige DoppelAvithrung ” 
(IbTS); (*2) “ Deut.scliland’s Inteniationale Bilanz” 
(1S81); (3) “Restitution des Silbers^ (1881); (4) 

AVider Soetbeer ” (1 .SS2); (5) “ Borsensteuer ” (1885); 
(6) “Zielc Deiitscher Kolonialpolitik” (1886); (7) 
“Erlmhung der Getreidezollc” (1887); (8) “Kaiser 
Friedrich und Fiirst Bismarck” (1889); (9) “Lcit- 
faden der AVahningspolitik” (1893); (10) “Die Ur- 
Siiclie <ler SilberentAvcrtliung” (1899), etc. Some of 
these books Aveiit through several editions; the 
“Leitfaden ” as many as seventeen. 

His Avife. Olga Arendt, daughter of Lixa 3Ior- 
oexstehx, Avas a teacher of elocution, and AATote: 

“ Dramatisc-lics Milrchenbilderbuch” (1891); “ Sylves- 
ternacht ” (1893): .second edition, lOOO; and “Freund- 
schaftstag” (1894). 

Bibliographa': Knrs<*lin«*r, Dcutfichcr LUcratur-KahUiler^ 

S. 31. B. 


Bibliograpitv : In to the Jiiitliunlies cited above, see 

Stein.s<-firieider, Cat. UmlL No. 7119. 


G. 


31. K. 


ARDOTIAL (ANDRXJTIL) SHEM-TOB 
BEN ISAAC; Sj) inish poet; flourished at Soria 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century. The 
name has been Avrongly tmnseribed as 

Androtil, Adrutil, Ardotliiel. Steinsebneider con¬ 
nects the name with Ardot; the ending “ial ” liav- 
ing either a relative or a diminuti\'e significance. 
Shem-Tob Avas the author of tlie folloAving AAorks: 
“3Iilhamot lia-‘Am Aveha-3Iisparim ” (AVars of the 
Pe(»ple and the Numbers), containing short liter¬ 
ary and poetical articles; “3Ia‘aseh,” an ethical 
storA', piihlished in the collection “Dibre Hakaniim,” 
3Ictz, 1849; “35im Kohelct ” (Sea of the Preacher), 
a prayer of tAvo thousjind A\'ords, each of which 
1>egins Avith tlie letter (a?cai) ; several pivAMitim 
l^rinted in the Alahzor according t(> the Spanish 
rite. Under the title “AlizAvot Zemaniyot” (Tem- 
Itoniry Injunctions), he tnmslated inlo HebrcAv an 
.Vrabie Avork of Ismel Israeli of Toledo on the ritual, 
Avhich is still extant in manuscript. 


inBuooR.APHv: Ziinz. Z. G. p. 42i>; Idem, LUcratnrgrsie] 
p. .m\ Myinsi-lim-ider, Cat. 71.kW. No. 7119; Idem, nth 
VelMirH. 8.U4 ; Jia-KarmeU vl. bo. 


I. Bn. 


ARENS, LOUIS: Openitie singer (tenor); bom 
in 3Iitau. Russia, Alarch 23,1865. He A\'as educated 
at the Riga Gymnasium and studied music at the 
Imperial Conservatory of Aloseow under the direc¬ 
tion of T-^haikov.sky, graduating in 1890. Arens 
.sjuig at the Imperial Opera of 3Ioscoav, in Berlin, 
Alilan, Naj)Ies, Turin, and at the Theater Royal, 
Covent Garden, London (1894), Avlicre he lias since 
giA'cii many concerts. He is author of “The Quar¬ 
tet,” a children’s pantomime (for orchestra), and a 
song, “ Die Erinnening ” (for tenor). 

BiBLKK;RArny: Jcivish Chronicle, December, 1899. 

S. 

AREPOL, SAMUEL BEN ISAAC BEN 
YOM-TOB: Commentator on the Bible, lived in 
Safed and Salonica in the sixteenth century. He is 
author of the folloAving books: “Imrot Eloah” 
(God’s Sayings), Iiomilies on the Pentateuch (A^eiiiee); 
‘•AA'a’ad la-Hakaniim”(Tlie As.scmbly of the AA’ise), 
a commentary on the pmyer-book (ATcnice); “Leb 
Hakam ” (Tlie Heart of the AAb'se), a commentary on 
Ecclesiastes (Constantinople. 1586); “Alizmor le-To- 
dah ” (A Song of Thanks), a eommentarv on Ps. cxix. 

Degrees” (ATenice, 1576); 
“Sar Shalom ” (The IVinee of Peace), a commentary 
on Canticles (Safed, 1579); finally he published 
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“Agiuiat Slu'inucr* (Sanuiers ('ollectioii), cuiisist- 
ing of (.‘Xlrat ts from his j)revi()iisly nit-ntioiRtl works 
(Venice, 1570), 

BihLIOGRAPIIV ; c<(t. Bo<Jl. c«»l. Ik njatoh, Of</r 

St farhii^ p- 7. 

o: M. L. 31. 


AHETAS (in Aramaic nniH) IV.: Nabat.-ean 
king; nigned from 9 n.c. to 40 of tlie cnmimni 
era. His full title, as given in tin* insenj>tions. was 
“ Areias, King of the Nabata'ans, Friend of his Peo- 
Hle." Being the most ])(>werful lu igldior of .1 udea, 
he fr('<iuen(]y took ])art in tlie slate alTairs of that 
country, and was inlbieniial in sliaping the destiny 
(»f its rulers. While on not particularly good terms 
with Home—as intimated by his surname, "Friend 
of liis Peopl(',-‘ which is in direct (>pj)osition to the 
prevalent ("Friend of tlie Homans”) and 



Bronze Coin of Arctas IV. PhiUxleaie of Nal>atli:ea, with In- 
s<Tiption—. . . v.;2: rr'\[r\] , . . "Arctas King of 

Nabalhiva . , . Year . . . 

(AfUT Viirourom, “ Dictinnnair<r «l«i l» Bible.”) 


o//o/irt/rrr//) (•* Frieinl oftlic Emperor"’)—and though it 
was otily after great liesitation tliat Augustus recog¬ 
nized him as king, neverthele.ss lie took part in the 
expedition of Varus against the Jews in the year 4 
ii.c. (see AuciiKLAi's and Vauls), and placed a con¬ 
siderable army at the disposiil of tlie Homan general. 
It appears, however, tliat Ins relations with the Jews, 
or at least with the reigning family, became later 
more friendly; and Herod Antipas married his 
daughter. This marriage, however, led to a war 
between Arctas and Herod; the latter having eon- 
eeived a fatal jiassion for his .sister-in-law, Herodias, 
and having rejnidiated his wife, thus aroused the 
hatred of the Nabatiean king. S<K)n afterward there 
arose a cpiarnd between Arctas and Hertxl concern¬ 
ing the buiindiiry of Gilead, wliieli led to open war¬ 
fare. Ill a Oattle Oetweesi tlie twe nrxiiies?, IIer<xl 

Antipas was defeated, and wouhl have been com¬ 
pletely overthrown but for the interference of Home: 
it was against Homan interests to permit the spread 
of the })ower of Arctas. The emperor Tiberius 
commanded Vitellius. governor of Syria, to punish 
Arctas for his independent action. On account of 
the emperor’s death (37), liowever, his order was 
never cjirried out. 

Aretas lY. is probably identical with the Arctas 
wiio.se governor at Damascus attemptcxl to impri.son 
Paul the apostle w hile the latter was on his mi.ssion- 
ary journey (II Cor. xi. 32). Since in a parallel 
passjige (Acts ix. 23 )thc Jews of Damascus 
arc mentioned as lying in wait for Paul, it is very 
probable that Aretas made the attempt to capture 
Paul at the recpiest of the Jews. From this it fol¬ 


lows that th(‘ Jews must iiavc l>een influential in 
the Nabataan kingdom; otherwise the Nabataans 
would have been careful to avoid any interference 
w itli Paul, w ho was a Roman citizen. 

BJHLiOfiR.%rny: A. von In Eating, VuIxibViVche 

1uschrifi(H^ Borlin. .S-han-r. (inn'Ii, 1. OlTniia, 

arui the bihllogniphv raul EwaNi, in Rial*'ticuchip. 

fVr Rrntrst, Tlu»h„fu\ :M txi., i. T'.rv ct ^li.: Wilokon, in 
Psuily-Wis.s«»\va, s.v.; ami the t\uijaien- 

taries uikhi the Now Te:?lainenl nass;igt‘s quoted. 

G. L. G. 

ARGENS, MARaUISD’. See ^Ikndki.ssoiin, 
3Iosk.*^. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. See A<;BictL- 

I TI HAI. CtU.oNlKS IN AmKKICA, Rt ENOS AYKKS. 

I ARGOB: 1. A district in llisban Avhi<*li was taken 
from Og b}- the JewsvlXut. iii. 4). and together with 
the district of Gilead, was handed over to the half- 
tribe of 3Ianasseh (Dent. iii. 14). One aecountof the 
rcJiaming of the land i.s given in Deii.t. iii. 15, and 
another in Judges x. 3, 5. The latter account is to 
be preferred, since Deuteronomy speaks of Havoth 
Jair and Argob as identical, and it is known from 
I Kings iv. 13 that Havoth Jair was in Gilead. The 
district of Argob has not b(*en locjited ac cumtely, but 
a slea<ly line of tradition points to the iiKKleni I.ieja, 
known to the Ibtmans as Trachoniti.s, wliich is the 
word the Targnms use in translating Argob. The 
land is of lava formation and very rex-ky; it is sepa- 
rat(‘d sharply from the surrounding fertile lands by 
a line of rocks and stones. This fact may explain 
the term, "cord of Argob.” 2. A place or a pei'son 
mentioned in II Kings xv. 25. The passtige is very 
obscure. Haslii holds that Argob was the royal pal¬ 
ace. Otliers consider that the name refers to an ac¬ 
complice of Pekah in the murder of Pekabiab. Still 
otliers are of opiniim that Argob was an oflicer of 
Pekaliiah wiio, with his master and one Arieh, W'as 
assa.ssiiiated bj' Pekah. 

Bibliography: Buhl, Gnnfraphic i1c*A1ten Pa7<7ytmn,p. 118. 
J. JH. G. B. L. 

ARIA, LEWIS; 3Ierchant and philanthropist; 
died at Portsea in 1S74. Of a Sephardic family, he 
was trained to bu.sincss and devotcii the fortune he 
made during a long c;ireer to tlie foumhition of a 
theological college for the training of Jewish youth 
for the ministry. This was esIabli.shtHi at Portsea 
and has turned out sevenil Jewish ministers.^ By a 

c-iirioiis pro-v-ision of tlio |>roft-T-or>oe is to l>e 

given to candidates for admission that have resided 
in Hampshire, the county in which Portsea is situ¬ 
ated. The incumbent of the post of principal of 
Aria College is Rev. I. S. ^leisels. 

Bibliography: Jaeol«, JcinVJi YeaTAXI. 

J. 

ARIANISM: A beres\’ of Hie Chri.*^tmn Church, 
.starteil by Ai ius. bishop of Alexandria (d. 3:10), who 
taught that the Son is not equivalent to the Father 
{ouoovatog = coiisubsiantialis), thereby pn)voking a se¬ 
rious scliism in tlie Christian Cliurcb, wliich in turn 
affected the fortunes of the Jew s in many countries. 
In view^ of the fact that most Germanic peoples— 
such as the eastern and western Goths, as also the 
Fninks, the Lombards, the Suevi, and the Vandals— 
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wcrt* iKiptizcfl into Arian C’Jnisliaiiity, and tlmt 
llicsc* trilM S settled in widely sj)read districts of tlie 
(»ld Eonian cnipin*. a larirc iiundhT of Jews, already 
residt'iit in tliose lands, fidl under Arian domination. 
In eontnist wit., tlie domination of the orthodox 
clmrel), the Arian wasdistinirui^lKMl ])y a wise toler- 
aiie(*aiid a mild trealmeiit f)f the j^ojiulatioii t)f olln*r 
faiths, condm t mainly atlrihuiahle to the unsojdiis- 
tieated sense of jiistiet'charaf'lca'iziiii^ the* ohihlren 
of natnre. hut also traeeahle in some deirn'c to cer¬ 
tain pointsr»f ajxreeineiit het ween thi? Arian dfx-trine 
and Judaism, ixanls totally absent in the ortho¬ 
dox confession. The very insisltaiee uj^on the more 
subordinate relationshiji of the Son—that is, the 
Messiah—to the God-fat her is mueh n(*arer to the 
Je^\■ish doctrine of tin* ^Messiah than to the ctnteej)- 
ti(»n of the full divinity of the Son, as enunciated 
jit Niea'a. This, the Germanic form of Arianism, 
which deviates essentially from the Eiryptian- 
Syriae. is liardly more Jewish than it is Vieathen 
(Helferieh. “I)er M est-Gothiscln* Arianismus,” p, 

10. Eerlin, ISOO; “Afonatssehrift.” ix. 117, 1800). 
Still, 15orozus of Sardiea, about the year JOO, was 
accused of Judaiziiiir ” (‘‘Dionysius,”ed, Benedict. 

11. 11, (JS). To the (’atholic Greymry of Tours pM list. 

I ratio. ’ V. -i:i) the Arian bishop A^^ila rejdied; “Blas- 
l>heme not a tioetrine which is not thine. We on our 

part, althouirh we do not belit^ve what 
Among* ye believe, nevertheless do not curse it. 

the For we do not consi(h>r it a crime to 
Goths. think eithiT thus or so.” “To .such 

noble sentiment.” remayks llelfericli 
(?/>, ]>. oO), ‘‘the Jews owed the humane treatment 
which t hey received at the hands of the West-Gothic 
Arians.” But the law.s of (In* Visii^^'oths(“Lex Visi- 
i;othorum,” :\radrid. 18ir,). b.rmu'lated under Bec- 
cared (584) and his successors, Avhen the tribes had 
beiMUni* converteti to C’atholic Chri.stianitv, give evi¬ 
dence of a nio.st bitter feeling against the\jews; and 
the enactments for the p(*rsecntion of Israel present 
a striking picture, strongly contrasting with the 
fonner ha]>py circumstances of tin* Jews in the em¬ 
pire of the Visigoths of Spain and France, wliile 
the.se Vi.sigoths W(‘re .still Arians. The Jews were 
not then the downtroddi-n pooi)lc wliiclj the Imnsli 
and excei>tional law.s of tlie Boman Christian em¬ 
peror made of them. In Spain th(‘y formed a dis¬ 
tinct nation beshle Goth.s, Bomans, Syrians, and 
Greeks (enumenited in the “ Concilium Narbonense,” 

iv.). ;iiul as such wore in the main upon exactlv the 

sxll OU.OI-S.. tllC- 

goths may have jireferred the Jews to the (’atholies, 
for the latter Were politically Bomans, and confes- 
.sionally adherents of the Meem* Creed (Griltz, “Die 
West-Gothisehe Ge.setzgebung.” p. 6), wliile’ from 
the former they liad to fear neither political enmitv 
nor the faiiaticism of the conversionist. Alarriaires 
betwe(*n Arian Chri.stians and Jews were not infre- 
cpient (comiiare canon xvi. of the Svnod at Elvira- 
llcf.lo, “Condlk-Iip’sch.” i. lG->): a,„i it amwire 
t imt the Jews exercised some sort of jurisdiction over 
the Catholics (Helferieh. ih. p. 6), although Ilel- 
feneh’s supposition that the Catholics were openlv 
opposed by the allied Arians and Jews lias been 
amply disjiroved by Felix Balm (“Die Kbnige der 
Germancn.” vj. 418. 2d ed.). 


The O.strogotlis were .similarly di.sposed, and, upon 
heir attainment to power in Italy, they treated the 
Jews there according to the laws of justice and 
equity. T.hc golden Avoids of Thcixloric the Great 
are familiar: “We can not command religion, for 
no man can 1 m* compelled to believe anything again.st 
his Avill.” As clearly ajipears from his decrees, the 
religion of tlie Jews was certainly no less odious to 
the Arian king than Avas the Catholic; but bis duty 
as king demanded that be should treat bis Jt'wisii 
subjects as human b<*ing.s. Thcfnloric’s d(k*reesin 
favor of tlie Jcavs are, tli(‘refore. not the outcome of 
bis Arianism, ami ajqiertain to the general liistorv 
of the Jews rather than to the subject of this article. 
The persecutions of the Jews by the Catliolies in 
3rilan. Genoa, and Bavenna are, however, in so far 
connected with the religious circumstances of the 
country, tliat the Catliobes thereby de.signed to re- 
A'eng(‘ themselves for their own oppn*.s,sion bv the 
Arians. The enmity betwei*n liotli Christian jiartie.s 
Avas .so great that King Tlieoilorie is said to have 
luirbored the design, at Hie in.stigation of a Jew, to 
uproot Catholicism in Italy with the sAvord. A 
fanatical source calls Triva, the iineiio.situ.s cuhiculi 
(captain of tlie dormitory) of th<* emperor, “a 
heretic ami a frieml of the Joav.s” (Sar- 
TKeodosius. loriiis, “Dc Oeeup. Provineiarum Bo- 
P‘*r Barbaro.ss.” p. lOS; Dahn, ' 
ib. ii. 201). The Arian en*e(l no doubt contributed 
soincAvliat to the fact that Th(‘odoric’.s sucee.s.sor, 
TheiMlosius, maintained a Jewish sorcerer (Proco- 
jiiu.s, “DeB(*llo Ad V. Gotho.s.” j. 0). It islio Avondc'r, 
therefore, tliat in oJT the J(*ws sid(*d Avith their pro- 
ti*ctor.s, the Ostrogoths, in their coumgeous ihTense 
of Naples against the be.siegingarniies of ih(‘ Boman 
emperor (Jo.st, “Geseli. der Lsraelitiai.” a\ 57; Gnltz, 
(tc.scIi. d- Jiid(‘n,” v. 50). A .seii.seless stoiT ha.s it 
that the Jcavs fought again.st the Arian Christians at 
the Battle of Pollentia. on Easter, 408. IxJng urged 
thereto by Stilielio, the opponent of Aluric. This 
legend owes its origin to the fact that the general of 
llonorins liapjAcned to be named Saul, altliough lie is 
expre.ssly stated (.see “Oro.sius,” vii. 37) to liaA^e been 
a heathen (Jost, Geschiehte der Israeliten,” v. 330; 

J. Bernays, ‘*Ge.s«immelte Abhamlhmgen,” ii. 128, 
n. 48, Berlin, 1885). On the other Iiand, the Jews 
took an active part in the defense of the toAvn of 
Arles in Gaul, possession of Avhieh. in 508, Avas dis¬ 
puted Avith the Visigoths by Clovis, king of the 
Franks, who had become a Catholic (Jo'^t ib v 48 ) 
Tlicy alr^o mu-cessf Ully rierrmlea for ilie’ Vi.sigotlis 
the passes of the Pyrenees against the hostile Franks 
and Burgundians (deduced fro'm “Coneiliuiii Tole- 
tanum,” xvii. G; Giatz, “Gescli.” v. 72). 

legislation of the Arian Lomhanls made no 
distinction betAveen Jcavs and non-JcAvs. Further 
than this nothing is knoAvn of the hi.story of the 
JcAAs among them; nor is there am' information 
concerning the life of the Jews 5n ‘North Africa 
under the \andals, Avho Avere likcAvise Arians, and 
who treated the Catholics Avith great severity (Dahn. 

M estgothi.sohe KOnige.” i. 251). In the speech of 
^yigu.stme. Jcavs, licatlicns. and Arians Avere equally 
abused (“Concio ad Catechumenos C'ontnt Judieos, 

1 aganos. et Arianos ”; “ SitzuDg.sberichteder Wiener 
Academic.” 1889, cxix. 63); but this speech, from 
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Avhich some information of earlier times might have 
been gleaneil. is. unfortunately, no longer extant. 

njui.inoKAriiY : Wr.<t{inthtschcr Ariauismits umi 

ilir Krtzcrin’schuhtr, 1S<V»; (.iiTitz, Dir It’of- 

in Ih irrff (U r Jnticn, lS.*iS, in 
JiOarfiUi'riciit •iaJUd. TitroUnjischen Si ininaifi in litrsittu. 
K. S. l\K. 

ARIAS, JOSEPH ZEMAS (SAMEH): :Ma- 
rano liiicrateiir; tlourished in the latter ]>art of the 
sev(‘nieenfh century. He belonged to the literary 
coterie of Joseph Peiiso, the dramatist, and held a 
high eommissinn in tin* Spanish army at Tkussels. 

He attained the rank of ca])tain and was at one 
time adjutant to C'olonel Nicolas Oliver y Fullano. 
He is heanl of in Erussels and in other Dutch cities 
as the com})ani<ui of the ja)et De Barrios. He is 
better known, tiowever, from his translation into 
Spanish of Joseplnis' ‘‘Contrti Apionem,'' which 
app<*arc<l in Amsterdam, KJST, under the title, 
lh*i)uesia de Josejdio Contra Apion Alexandrino, 
Tradu/.ida j^nr el Capitan Jose])h Semah Arias.” 
Tin* translation was dedicated to Isaac Orobio de 
(’astro, and Avas printed with the approbation of 
1 sitae Aboab de Fonsc'cii. 

RiUMOUu.M’in*: arsrli. (h r JinU'n, tiU <*<1., x. ISl; Kay- 

Sephardim, pp. ; idem. liiUL Esp.-JUtrt.-Jud. 

p. 13. 

H. G. E.—G. 

ARIAS MONTAHTJS (BENEDICTUS); 

Spanish priest and Oniaitalist; born in lo'iT at Frese- 
cnal, Estremadura; died loOS at Seville. Philip 
II. entrusted liim with the editing of the Polyglot 
Bible which was printed in Antwerp (1508-1572) 
iiinhT the title. ” Biblia Sacra, Hebraice, Chaldaice, 
Griece. et Laline, Philii)pi II., Begis Catholici Pie- 
tate et 8tudi(» ad Saerosanctie Eecl(^si;e I’.sum ('hph. 
Plant inns Excudel»at.” Arias was accused (tfjiniai- 
zing, f)n account (»f his in.sertion in the Polyglot <)f 
certain Aramaic parajJirases tending to eonlirm tlie 
Jew.s in their claims; but lie Avas ac(]uitted of tlie 
charge through a favorable report on the matter 
by the imiuisitor, P. Mariana (1580). He translated 
Bi’iijamin of Tudela’s ‘•3Iasa‘ot” into Latin (1575, 
10 : 30 ,'17G4), and Avas the author of ” Antiquitatum 
Judaicarum ” (publi.shed, Avith engravings, in Ley¬ 
den, 159:3), and many other works. 

IJIHLIOGR.VPHA*: Mt‘('Hnto(’k and Stnmg, Cnrhtpcdin. s.v.; Lrt 
(irnndr Kncti<‘Utjh’dic,». v.; ToimLsOeiizuiezt'artiajol, in 3//’- 
initirrn df rAanU'inif Iiininh: de Madrid^ vii.; Herzog- 
Hau<‘k. I\cah’nvykIoiKidU\ a.y. Mnntauim. 

n. ^ T. S. 

ARIEL—Biblical Data: 1. Proper name of a 
man (E/.ra viii. 10). Thi* name is recognizable in the 
nann* of the Gadite clan Areli (Gen, xlvi. 10; Nuni. 
xxvi. 17, Ariel in LXX.), and occurs also in II Sam. 
xxiii. 20, K. V., and in I Chron. xi. 22, R. V. The 
text is corrupt. LXX. in Samuel lias “tAvo sons of 
Ariel”; Targ. “ tAvo mighty men.” Projio.sed emen¬ 
dations an-: “tAvo lion.s (or, lion AA'lielji.s)” or “two 
sons of Friel.” Tin* reference may he to persons or 
to beasts. Form and meaning are uncertain. Sug- 
g(‘.stcd interpretalion.s arc: “lion of God,” or. by 
cliange of voavcI, “light of God,” or “God is ir.y 
liglit.” 2. Poetic name for J<*ru.s;ilcm(Is.a. xxix. 1,‘i, 
7). variously explained (Targ. “altar”). The illustra¬ 
tion in vcr.se 2 (“Ariel. . . shall he unto m<* as Ariel.” 
the city shall reck Avith blood, like an altar) suggests 


that the second “Ariel” e<|uals “altar” or “altar 
hearth so prohabiy in Ezek. xliii. 15, 10, and in the 
inserijition of Mi .sha, line 12. For a proposcal sense. 
“cre.s.<ct ” or “eanilelabrum,” see note on Ezek. xl. 49 
in “S:KTed Books of the O. T.” (ed. Haupt). The 
etymology of thi» Avord is uneertain, possibly mS, 
“hearth." Avith ^ formatiA*e. The name of tlie city 
Avill then be an imitation of the name “Jerusiilem” 
(perhaps properly Crn.sJntUin, “city of 8halem ”). 
“city of (Ind" (Uriel or Uruel). It is otherAvise in- 
terpnded as “altar-hearth of God ”; that is, the place 
devoteil to the Avorship of GihI. 

. 1 . .ML T. 

-In Rabbinical Literature: The name Ariel 

(“Lion of God") Avas ajqJiid not only to the altar 
(Targum. Isa. xxix. 1). but also to the Avhole Temple. 
The Talminl (Mid. i\*. 7) p).iints out that the Temple 
—that is. the Hkkai.— resembled a lion in being 
broad in frnni and tajM iing toAvard the rear. Con¬ 
cerning tin* name Ariel, a ^lidrash remarks that the 
Temple is called “lion ” (Is;a, /.c.), and .so also is the 
house uf -David (Ezek. xix. 2-7) and Judali (Gen. 
xli.v. 9). Nebueliailnezzar, lik(‘Avise, is called “ lion ” 
fJer. iv. 7); and it Avas this lion that <]estroyc(lthe 
Teinple. diposed tlu‘ lious<^ of David, and carried 
Jmlah into captivity (Ex. R. xxix. 9). 

J- SK. L- G. 

ARIMATH^A, JOSEPH OF. See JosErn 
OF Aimm.xth.e.a. 

ARIOCH—Biblical Data: 1* King of Ellasar. 
on«‘ of tlu* four kings Avho invaded Palestine in the 
day.s of Abraham ((7en. xiv. 1. 9). The style of the 
cliapler in Genesis is such as to make it jiroliable tliat 
th<‘ iiarratiA'c. tliough embellished, n st.son .some his¬ 
torical tradition. Midrash Gen. R. xlii. seeks to iden¬ 
tify Ari«K h Avitli YaAvan (changed by the censor into 
Aniioehus), and remarks furtlwu’ that coins tlie name 
of Avhieh bore some resemblance to the name Ellasar 
A\*ere still in einuilation. It isnoAv, hoAve\*er, gener¬ 
ally held that Arioch, king of Ellasjir, is identical 
Avitli Eri-aku, king of Lar.s;i, found in cuneiform in¬ 
scriptions, thougli it should be added tliat no ac¬ 
count of Eri-aku’s campaign lias as yet b<‘cn discoA’- 
er<*d, tlmt only tlie iilentity of the tAvo names 
can be iiiaintaiiK d Avith certainty. We know that 
Eri-aku aaus conipiered by Hammurabi, the Ainra- 
phel of Gen. xiv. 1, and that he became a vassal to 
him. The mins of I.jirsa cover the site knoAvn as 
Senkereh. 

IUHUOGKAPHA'; Js lineler, K. A. T. 24! od., p. l.'l'V, Eng. cd., 

p.l21: Hoiniiicl. )iri(nt llcJnrir TraditUtuAudvx^ s.v. Eri- 

(il;u ; J4‘nsi*n, in Z. I). M. <J. I. 247 ct kcq. 

2. Captain of Nebuchadnezzar’s guard, men- 
tioiieel in Dim. ii. 14, 15. 

3. A king of tlie Elymea'ans (Elamites) in alli¬ 
ance with Nebuchadnezzar (Judith i. 6). 

JK- G. B.' L. - 

-In Rabbinical Literature; In Arioch of El- 

lasjir the Mielrasli tinds an indication of the fate of 
the Jew.s under Antioelius Epiphanes [Arioch,'being 
c«nstrin*4l as Antioeh(us)] (G<*ii. R. xlii. 4). |n the 
other Ari«Hh. “the captain of the king’s guard” 
(Dan. ii. 14), the Rabbis recognize Nebuzaradan. 
Avlio was given tliis name becau.4e lie roared like a 
lion (n&C) against the captured Jcavs (Lam. R. v. 5; 
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the reason for tin* iJeiitirication is found in H Ivinirs 
XXV. S, wliieli (►Ifers a parallel to Han. ii. II). It 
may In* incntionrd that tin* amora Samuel is oftm 
railed by liie name* of Arioeli (Sliab. and else¬ 
where), whieh, how<*ver, is derived fnmi the Old 
Persian nrjnk (** ruler ”). 

•b L. Cx. 

ARISTAI (abbreviated form (»f ARISTJEUS): 
A Palestinian scholar of the third amoraie ireneration 
(third century): eollea.irue of K. Sami'KL Ji. 

The latter, eoinmentinii: on Gen. xix. 24, “The Loi<I 
rained up<in Sodom and upon Clomorrah brimstone 
and lire from the Lord out of heaven.” remark.s: “ Wo 
unto tile wicked who cause the .seat of merev lobe- 
<’<Mne a placi' of |Minishnient! F<»r in Ps, cxlviii. 1-0, 
David <*\horts,‘Praise ye the Lord from the heav- 
en.s,’ ainl does not mention either tin* or hailorbrim- 
stcnie as inelud<«l in the heavens. Our colli*agne, Ji. 
Aristai. conlirms our view by citing P.s. xevi.d, ‘Hon¬ 
or and majesty an* before Him; stn'iiglh and beautv 
are in His s;inctuary(Tan.. AVavi ra, ed. Buber. 
2J). Ii, Aristai reports tin* following ob.servation of 
H. B<*rechiah in n b-n'iice to the Hadrianic persecu¬ 
tions; ” Isaiah cries unto the LonL‘Let thy.deadlive ’ \ 
(Is;i. xxvi. ItM, meaning ‘those who have died for 
the<*.’ One man has b(:en crucitied; why*? becau.se 
hecircumci.s<*d his .son ; another has been burnt; whv? 
because he kept tin* Sabbath ; a third was slain; why? 
because he was found studying tin* Torah. God's 
Jinswer is; (Jsii. J,r,)' My dead shall ari.se ’ •’ (Tan., ed. 
Buber, p. lit; Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor,” iii. 6*(}0). 

‘J' 8. Af. 

ARISTEAS, THE HISTORIAN : AVriter on 
Jewish history mentioned in Eusebius, “ Pnep. Ev.” 
ix. ‘JJ, who (piotes from Alexander Polyhistor'.s col- 
lection (*f fragments, a passag«* from a work of Ari.s- 
teas(in many manu.scripts ** Aristaios ”). entitled Ihpl 
'roftkiujr, which contains the history of Job almost 
asit is given in the Bibli(*al narrative! but otTersiniicli 
that is noteworthy in regard to tin* name.s of per- 
.sonag('.s. Job's original name was “ Jo])ah tliat is, 
Aristeas hlentitics Job with the Jobah mentioned in 
Gen. xxxvi. a gr(‘at-grandson <if Esjiu. He bases 
bis identilication on tin* fact tbat Elipliaz r(*curs in 

the generations of Esau in Gen. .vxxvi. 1(1, 11; that 
his appellation “Temanitc” (Job ii. 11) is found in 
Gen. xxxvi. 11. J4; that Job’s dwelling-place, Uz, is 
.suggested by Gen. xxxvi. 28; and ilmt Zopbar oc- 
curs at least in Si ptnagint of Gen. xxxvi. 11, la. In 
])oint of fact, the author of Job simply borrowed the 
iiam(*s from Genesis, Now, in the 8eptuagiiit “ad- 
diti^nis” to Job. which agree almost word for wonl 
with Arist<'as. an* fouml the s^uue substitutions; Jo- 
bab stands for Job. I'/, is placed in Idumea, ami JoJi’s 
friencls are calle<l kings. If the ‘^addition ” to Gen. 
XXXVI. 33, MtjJii.? e/'of Za/ja ek IJfirrop/jar, desijxnate.s 
Job's i)arents, mistaking the last name for that of 
bis motIn*r, it enables us to rem(*dy an error, not of 
Arist(*as, but of Ale\and(*r(7ar’Hffar ''jijudvra lUiaaafiav 
a* VJuti yrvn.fyai 'Iw.?) (Freud(*ntlial. p. 138). Fren- 
denllml bolds it for certain tbat the author of the 
“additions” inade use of Aristeas. Possibly the n- 
verst* is mon* likely, tbat the tninslator suj^jdemenb'd 
his work with tbest* “addition.s,” as lie bim.s(*lf .s;iv.s, 

« rf/c '^vpmKfiC from the 8yriac, ami that they 


W(*re u.sed by Arist(*as. For. in tlie first place, all 
uncial manu.scripts contain the “addition.s,” ami we 
liave no tradition tbat any one has ev« r denied that 
they J)elong<*d to tin* Sciituagint (Field, “Hexapla.” 
ii. 82); secondly. Frcmh-ntlial (p. 13T) points out that 
when tin* translate►r, in Job ii. H. makes Job's 
friends kings, in e>pposition to the original text, be 
takes a liberty similar to many which appear in the 
**a<ldilion.s of tin* Septuagint.” 

Arist(‘as’ era must be jdaced between the time of 
tin* translation of Job ami the epoch of Alexander 
Polylii.stor. jirobably, tlierefon*, in tin* .second 
turv. Ari.stcas’ work bears no relation to tin* L(*it(*r 
of Arist<*a.s, although tin* author of fin* letter verv 
probably borrows bis name from tin* historian. 

Bnu.i(K;u.\i*nY: The text of his\v«»rk is driven iwc. MfiJler. F/vn/- 
nu nttt Hisfurirnruni 0'/<rrorn//i. lii. 2*JU; *Kn*inienihal, .!/- 
inunit'f I'nliffiisUtr. ls75. p. <*«»ini»are im. i:ki'-l 4 :)‘ 
Si hiirer, fitsHi. 4ili nl., iii. 

p. w. 

ARISTEAS, LETTER OP : In the guise of ;i 
letter to it l)fotlier Pliilokrales, ■* Aristeas” writes : 

“ By tliejnlviee of Demetrius I'halereii.>v ehh'fllhrarian of Ptul- 
eiijy J»>iila«ielp)iu.s Itie kinir <ie< i<le(J to iin hnle in his library a 
tonisiation of the Jewi‘'h IjawluKik. Toseeiin* the eiKiperaiioii 
of ihehi^rh prie.sr f^leazar at Jen».'<alem, -Anslea.s aiivi.^^s him lo 
piirehase ami set fre;* Die numerous Jew.s whi> lunl lR*en soM 
into .slavery after lii.s father's eauipaign airain.^i thetn (31:?). He 
sends .AuDreas, a eaptaiu of liis l>oily-jrnanh ami Ari.sieas, hnien 
with rieh pn*s<*nt.s, ami t‘niru.sijMi with a leu»*r» askiiiir Kleazar 
to .'ieml him .seventy-two elders lo undeiiake the translation. 
The envtiv.s see Jerusalem, in.sp.N-t the Tmujile ami the citadel, 
and admire Die Ingh j»riest and ids a.s.sistant.s at their .service in 
the sarn tiiary ; lht*y are instructiHl. inon**^ !*^ tiy Eleazar in the 
di*i‘p(‘r im*ral tueanintr of Die dietary laws, and 
Contents return, with Die ‘••“Venty-iwo elders, to .A lexan- 
of the dria. The kimr r<*c<‘ivt*s the Jewish siijires with 
Eetter. distinction, ami liolds a si*ven- 4 lay l>an<|uet. at 
wliieii he addnssis .searehinyr «jm‘siions to 
them daily, always re<*elvinji appropriate answers. The wis- 
<loin of their rejiiiis, thoimh it s<H*ins to Die nuMlern read«*r 
rather trivial, arouses general a.stonishment. Thnn* days after 
the fea.st, lM*melrius eonduets the sages to the island of ’Phan>s, 
wh<‘r(^ in s(.*v(*niy-iw(> days of joint lal>or they <*oini)lete iln*ir 
^\^»rk. Dcuu'trius reads thi* tninslation aloud in usolemnas.sein- 
hly of the Jewtsh congregation; it is aeet*pt»Hl and sanctioned 
by them, and any (*hange therein onieially fortddden. The 
king, to whom tlie translation is al.si') n*ad, ailmiri‘s the spirit of 
the l.aw-giver, and dismis.s»*s the tran.slalors with eoslly gifts.*’ 

Tlie autbor of tlii.s letter d(*clare.s biin.<(*lf (^ 16) a 
heatlien; assueb, in 12S, 129, be a.<iks Eleazar con¬ 
cerning the purport of the Jewish dietary laws; aud 
in 306 consults the translators about the meaning 
of tb(* c(*rem()ny of Ava.sbing the liands before praver 
(see Seluirer, ii. 444. note 57). But it is universa'lly 
r(*eoguized tbat in j)oiul of fact bis pam‘gvrizingtcmi- 
(*m*\ toward Judtiishi tlirougbout shows him to b(^ a 
J<*w (Ivaiitzseb, “Hie Apokrypben,”i. 16); it is also 
certain tluit Ik* can not liavc li Vv*d in the time of Phila 
delplms. How(‘ver important ami reliable Ids gen¬ 
eral information may b(* coneerning Egyptian affairs, 
government, and court-reremonial in the timesof the 
]^tolemies(A\b‘lcken, in “ Philologus,”iii. Ill), Idshis- 
torieal statem(*nts about the time of Pldladelphus are 
unreliabh*. In >5180 lie changes Pldladelplnis’ defeat 
at (os into a yietory; lie dot’s not know that Dcme- 
^ trius was banished on the accession of 
Errors in Pldladcljdm.s. or tbat the latier’s inar- 
the Letter, riage witli Ids sistt*r was cldldlc-ss 

^H* tninsplants the pldlo.sopher 
.Alcncdemus arbitrarily to the court of the l^tolcmics 
(5^'-9l), and lets the historian Theopompus ami tlie 
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tn^i;c(lian Tlifodcktos relate incredible stories to De* 
inetrius(iiji314, 315). Of Theodektes. ^vho died before 
333 ii.c.. Demetrius can scarcely have had cognizance. 

(Opinions about th(‘ date of the letter vary consid¬ 
erably. 8churer(“ Geschichte dt'S .liidischen Volkes 
iiu Zcitalter Jesu ('hristi.” ii. 1G8) assignsit toabout 
‘200 n.(\ H(‘bases his oj)ini()n r.pon the acknowU-dged 
iise made of the lett<*r bv Aristobulus. but Aristobu- 
lus’ time is also a matter of divergent opinion (see 
Anisnuu't.rs). Schiirer thinks that in every Jispcct 
th(? letter ])resupi)oses the situation before tin* con¬ 
quest of Palestine by the Seleueids (Syrians), \vhen it 
stood in a state (»f lax deiuaidciice on Egypt. But 
this can not be proved; Palestine apj^cars to have 
been in no way dependent upon Egy])t. The high 
priest is represented as an ind(‘pendent ruler, with 
whom the king of Egyj)t lU'goliates as with an inde¬ 
pendent s(jvereign. He maintains a strong garrison 
in the citadel,* and gives the tniuslators military es¬ 
cort (^ IT‘2), 

Although the title of kingisnot mentioned. Philo, 
who re})roduces closely the contents of the letter, docs 
.speak of ^aai’hrc, Schiirer has to allow that if the 
period of the letter is conceived to be that of the 
Hasmonean indepcmlence, it is sujterlluous to sug¬ 
gest the hypothesis of “an artificial reproduction of 
bygone circumstances.” And in truth, 
Tlie there are many indications pointing to 

Question the later Maccabean times. Can it be 

of Date, only chance, that the names Judas, Si¬ 
mon, and Jonathan apj>ear tliroe time.s 
each, and Mat tat bias once, among tin* names of the 
translators(j-^ 47 ct .vy.)? The names So.sibius and 
Dositheus (j;^ 12, 50) are liorrowed j)robably from 
Philojiator's minister and from the Jewish general. 
It is also extremel}' proliable that Aristeas liorrows 
even his own name from the Jewish historian Ari.s- 
teas, of whose work, flf/)? TorJa/Or, a fragment exi.sts 
in Eu.sebiu.s’ Pra* pa ratio Evangelica,” i.\. 25). Ex- 
aminatii'ii of the parallelism with tlie verbal usages 
of the Septuagint cite<l in the index to Wendland’s 
edition of Aristeas’ letter will show l)y the multi¬ 
tude of the resemblances that the letter was written 
at a j)eriod in which the translation of the wliole 
Bible (not only that of the T.4iw) had already exerted 
wide intluence. Of special importance, however, i.s 
a passage in the prologue to Jesus Sirach, wherein 
the latter’s grandson excuses the imperfections of 
his translation by stating that the Greek translation 
of the Law, the Prophets, and the other books varies 
con.sid<*rably from the original Hebrew. If the Greek 
traiislati(»n had still enjoyed, in the year 130 (when 
the translatif>n of Sirach was probably made), that 
esteem which Aristeas (according to Schiirer, s<*venty 
years earlier) presupposes, such condemnatory criti¬ 
cism could not have been oireri‘d to Egyptian Jews. 
All of this is testimony in favor cif the later Macca- 
bean age; and the possession of Samaria and parts 
of Idiiim'a by the Jewish state (^ 107) proves tlie era 

• Nothinsr conc(*mlng tlio date can learno<l from the de- 
.srription of the eiladel. It Is eortaln only that it lay north of 
the Temple. S<-hfirer On private com*si)<m<ienee) tak«*s It to tie 
the tower rnentlone<l In Neh. ii. S. vll. 2; Jos«*phiJS, “.Ant.” 
xii. 1151, 13S ; II Maee. iv. 12. 27; v. 5; while Wendland under- 
.•^tands It to lx* the larire buildini; (/Sapici built by the Hasmo- 
neans, also north of the Temple. S<*hun‘r ((i. 470) i.s right In 
holding that the mention of the hurlx>rs proves nothing. 


to liave been at least the time of John Hyreanua. 
One can, therefore, readily uiulerstand liow i^ is tliat 
Alexandt*!- Polyhistor was unaeqnainted with the 
work, if written in the first century ii.c. That it was 
written before lh<‘ invasion of PaU’Sline by Pompey 
((>3) and the lo.^s of Jewish independence can not l>e 
doubte<l. Thcs(‘ facts arc sufilcient to contmdict the 
theory advanced by Griitz (“Gesdi. dc^r.ludcn,” iii. 
379, 582) that it was written in the time of Tiberius, 
The fact that, according to Aristeas 301), the 
island of Pharos was built upon and inhabited, gives 
a definite dateagainst Griitz, for according to Strabo, 
xvii. 0. Plianxs n‘maincd waste and desolate after 
(’.•esar’s war. The htonvionK, “ infoiniers,” men¬ 
tioned by Ari.steas (j; 1G7), whom Griitz imagines 
to lu^ the Uoman delator.^, are mi'iitioned in early 
papyri of the Pioleinii's. Thv vi.sit wliicdi, in Aris¬ 
teas (j^ 304), the translators pay every morning of 
th(‘ir .seventy-two working chqys to tlie king, does 
not nc'cessarily n'fcT to tin; “salutatio matutina” of 
the Roman imi)c*rial court. This detail may well 
have been founded upon tlie court ceremonial of the 
Ptolemies, about which we know' little, but which, 
as we learn from Aristeas liimself 175), was very 
elaborate. Xor does Griitz })rovc convincingly that 
Aristeas’ description of the Temple and of the cita¬ 
del refers to the Herodian Temple and the Antonia. 
That the author lived in Egypt has been mentioned; 
and it accounts for tlie ratlier superficial influence of 
philosophy uj^on him. His references to (lie Epi¬ 
curean doctrine of plc'asure 108, 223, 277), the 
recommendation of the /itTpioiradeia — 
Its Philos- restraint of the jiassions—(§ 197), and 
ophy Only many paralbds to Greek proverbial 
Common- wisdom, never rise above flic plati- 
place. tudes and commonplaces of an ordi¬ 
nary education. Wlien Aristeas says 
(§ 132) that God’s powc*r rev(‘als itself in everytldng, 
because His dominion fills the w hole world (com¬ 
pare § 143), Old}' strong prejudice w'ould discern 
the conception of intermediary beings, or would in¬ 
terpret, as applied to “angels,” the various attributes 
applied to God really only in their Biblical con¬ 
ceptions (Gfrbrer and Dahne). To consider Aristeas 
the disciple of an Alexandrian school of philosophy 
is to do him too mueli honor. When he deems that 
tlie heathens pniy to the one God, only under other 
names (^ 16), and int(*rprets the dietary law’s in the 
fashion of the allegorical ]VIidmsh, he show’s simply 
how’ att(‘nuat(‘d liis Judaism ha.s become. And if 
one fancies Biblical resemblances are to be detected 
in the .Siiying.s of the translators, doubt is awakened 
by their superficial concejition, or by coincident re¬ 
semblance to Greek proverbial wisdom, showing only 
how’ every <iiamet(‘rislic and national feature had l)e- 
come reduced to vagueness. 

The legend which form.s the framew’ork of the 
hook has attained gn^at importance in the Christian 
Church. However mueli the Jewish writer’s fancy 
may liave given itself play in its embelli.shnient—as, 
for instance, in the quasi-legal style of the reports 
of the deliberations, and in the clumsy imitations of 
the accustomed forms of dinner-table philosophy— 
still the l(‘gend in its main features may easily have 
reached Aristeas through the channel of popular 
tnidition. The threiTold coopenition of king, high 
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priest, aiul Piih^sliiiian sijges, and esj)L*ciaIly the sol¬ 
emn J^inction of the Greek translation, liave for their 
sole objects the le^dtiination of the version, and the 
obtaining for it of ecpial authority with the original 
text. Philo, who oih<*rwise lolhjws Aristeas, goes 
beyond him in attributing divim* insjjiralion to the 
translators, and in making them by divine inliiienee 
pnxluecMin identical translation, ami in calling them 
jn(>j)hets (‘‘Vita miosis.” ii. 7). This exaggeration 
must be eonsiden-d simply as a popular develop¬ 
ment of the legend, and Phil<» s regard in his ex¬ 
egesis for the tnin>lali<>n as a holy text testifies to 
the general a|>preeiatinn in which it was held. When 
the use of the Septuagint in tin; synagogue service 
sj)eedily surrouniled it with an atmosidiere of sanc¬ 
tity,])ious belief easily aeeonunodated itself to a myth, 
the material and form of which closely res(‘ni!)led the 
familiar legend of the restoration of the holy books 
by Ez.ni under divine inspiration; a legend Avhich is 
found for the first lime in JV Esdras, but which is 
certainly far older. The ('hristian Church received 
the Septuagint from the Jews as a divine revelation, 
and (pdtc innocently employed it as a basis for Scrip¬ 
tural interpretation, fbdy'\\hen Jewish polemics 
assiiiled it was the Church comj)elled to investigate 
the true relationship of the translation 
Influence to the original. Origen perceived the 
of insuflicieney of the Septuagint, and, in 
Aristeas. his ** Hexapla,” collected material for 
a thorough revisimiof it. Rut the leg¬ 
end long adhenxl clcsely to tin* Septuagint and was 
further embellished by the Church. Not only were 
“the .Seventy ” (the usual expression instead of Sev¬ 
enty-two) credited witli having ininshitcd all the Sa¬ 
cred Scriptures instead of the f.aw only (according 
to E]>iphaniiis, a whole mass of Ai)oerypha besides), 
but the miraculous element increased. At one time 
wc are told the tninslators were shut up in seventy 
cells in strictest seclusion (pseudo-Justin and others); 
at another, in thirty-six cells, in couples. Epiphanius 
in his work, ** De Mensiiris el l^)nderil)us ” (written 
furnishes the most highly elaborated and most 
widely accepted form of the story. The legend be¬ 
came a weai)()n in the battle w In'ch was w aged around 
the Bible of the Church; the “inspired ” .Septuagint 
was not easily siirrenden*d. The rigid orthodoxy 
of the fourth century, which resulted in the ruin of 
all knowledge in the Church, did not scruple to set 
this legend in its crassest f(|rm in oj)position to the 
l)romising beginnings by Origen of a proper Bib¬ 
lical text criticism, and so to arrest the latter com¬ 
pletely at tlie start. Only J<'r<ime. who as a philol¬ 
ogist understood the value- of Origen’s work, made 
use of Ids material, and in the Vulgate preserved 
for the A\ estern Church this most jireeious legaev, 
exercising, consistently with Ids usjige, a rational 
eritieism upon the legend. 

Thus Aristeas play-;; a great, c'Veii a fateful, role 
in the Churcli. The varying opiidons as to this leg¬ 
end very often refh<-t tlogmatie views about Ihe 
Bible in genend, ami the understanding, or the 
misunderstanding, of Iiis critics concendng textual 
questions. 

Biiu.ior.RAPiiY: Various oilitions: Tfio dl. priuceps* of tbe 
text, by S. Sehanl, Basel, la*.!, uixm which all su\rse- 
yuent tHlitions an* .m. S4‘hiiiidt’.s tnl. In Merx, .1 rchir 

J. i.'iscim'haftHilu' Erfortnhunu A. T. (Halle, iStJS), 


24I-ai2; ArMac ud Philocrat^^n Kpi-'tida^ cum Cetcrin dc 
ftriiiinc Vafdouii< LXX Intcrprctuin cum Te^timimiM cx 
L. Mtndtl.ss(,luiii Schedi^*^ ed. 1*. Wendland, lx*ipsic, 1»00. 
Sc hmidt depends mainly uiK»n one Paris manusi'ript, hut Men- 
del.s.<<»hn compared all manuscripts extant. Wendland’s index 
.'»hows the imi>orianee of Aristeas for the study of Helleuistic. 
(ireek, by compari.'ion with the LXX, with inscriidions, papyri 
in the Ptolemaic ajre, and Polybius. Paragraph references in 
the arK>ve article are those in Wcndland’s eiliiion. Wend¬ 
land, <;cnnan translation with IntnHliirtion, in E. Kauiszch, 
Inc Apnkrnphcn uiid PtmuPpinraplicn dcff A. T. ii. 1- 
31, Freiburg ini Breisgau, IsOll. Other literalun'isquote<l by 
S<*hurer, Uctich. (Jct> J lid Lichen I’o/kcs, 3d ed., iii. 47u. 

T. P. W. 

ARISTIDES MAREIANUS OF ATHENS: 

Christian apologist; lived about the middle of the 
second century. He is described by Jerome as liaviug 
been a most eloquent man. Both the author and his 
work—a defense of Christianit}' addressed to the 
emperor, Antoninus Pius—^are, so to speak, new' dis¬ 
coveries. Bcj’ond a bi icf notice of Aristides and his 
“A;M‘logy” by Eusebius (“Hist. Eccl.” iv. 3; id. 
“Chron. Ann.” 2140), he remained until reccntlx 
entirely' unknown. Some Armenian fragments of 
the “Apology ” had been published, in 1878, wdicn, in 
1891. Harris surprised the learned tvorld with a 
complete Syrian text of the work; and at the same 
time Robinson pointed out the interesting fact that 
in “Barlaam and .Josiiphat” the Greek text of the 
‘‘Apology ” had been abnost wdiolly preserved. 

The “ Apology ” which he presented to the Emper¬ 
or Hadrian between the years 123 and 126, is of great 
interest, not only for the early history of Christianity, 
but also for Judaism. For Aristides is one of the fc w 
Christian apologists, of ancient or modern times, wlio 
strive to be just to the Jews; ami this not alone con- 
ccniing their monotlieistic faith—which lie charac¬ 
terizes as the true one—but also as regards their re¬ 
ligious practises, of w'hich he remarks: “ Tlicy imitate 
God by the philanthropy that prevails among them; 
for they have compassion on the poor, release the 
captives, bury the dead, and do such things as these, 
w hich are acceptable before God and W'ell-pleasing 
also to man ” (Syrian text, xiv.). The only thing to 
which he takes exception is that their ceremonial 
practises do not propitiate God—wdiom they w ish to 
serve by them—but the angels (l.e.). 

This complaint against the Jews is not made from 
actual observation of their life, but rests ^lely on a 
theory boi row ed from the New Testament (Col. ii. 18; 
Gal. ii. 8, 10), and the New Testament Apocrypha 
K/;/n-;/ia Uirpov; sceClementof Alexandria, “Strom.” 
vi. 41). What Aristides defends so ably and so elo¬ 
quently in his “Apology ” is not specifically Chris¬ 
tian doctrine, much less dogmatic Chiistianism, but 
the montl side of the religion, wdiicli, according to 
Ills own w'ords, represents an excellence not to be 
denied to Judaism likewise. Aristides seems to be 
strongly inlluenced in his apologetics b}" the Jewish 
“ Didache ”; and his argument for monotheism (see 
chaps, i., ii., iii.) recalls the favorite Jewish Hagga- 
dot touching the conversion of Abraham to the Ime 
faith (s<e Aukai/am in the ArocKYPiiA and in 
Rauiunical LiTER.ATrRE). Dlrcctl^’' or indirectly, 
Aristi«h‘.s must Iiave learned of these traditions. His 
nanarksiipon the religious life of tlie Jew's in Greece 
in his time (ch. xiv.) are interesting: he states that 
they do not observe the ceremonial laws as they 
should. These remarks perhaps refer to the results . 
of tlie edict of p(*rsecution issued by Hadrian, W’hen 
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tile Jews were conipellecl to transgress the Jewish 
ceremonial la\vs. 

Bihlum; 

1; 
ira 

schu)}{ic}., .... 

nM unjitnirtetl ori^Miiiil; I). M. Kalf, EurHsIi tninsla- 

in .1 n/c-.Vnr/n’ Fatlicrtf^ ix. 2.V.» t t .<<</.; Ilarnack, iu 
Jii <ih n<-iiKh>ji(i({u f Ur PrnifiittDitiscJir TinnL .‘>tl edition, ii. 
4ti; see also Uilo, Corpua AiJoUnj .onun, ix. 342. 

K: L. G. 

ARISTO OF PELLA (in tlie Decapolis): A 
Cliristian controversialist who wrote against Juda¬ 
ism in the second century (1J5-1T0). lleistlieau- 
tlior of a “i^ialogue Between Jason and Papiscus.” 
The former is supposed to be a Jewisli Cliristian, 
llie latter an Alexandrian Je^Y. So overcome is the 
latter by his antagonist’s arguments, that in the end 
he becomes a con vert to Christianity. This dialogue 
was a favorite in the third eentuiy; “was known to 
almost everybody in the year 500 ” (Hanniek, ** Texte 
und Untersuchungen,” i. 3 ctseq.); and still existed 
in the Sev¬ 
ern th cen¬ 
tury, but it 
h a s n o w 
eoni])letely 
disajipear- 
e d. A 1 - 
though 
this d i a- 
1 o g u e is 
preserved 
in great 
part in the 
similar Lat¬ 
in composi¬ 
tion, “ Al- 
tercatio Si- 

monis .Tiuhei ct Thcophili Christiani,” it is im¬ 
possible for any one to form a correct idea of its 
contents. It probably contained the information, 
attributed to Aristo by Eusebius, that by the pro¬ 
hibition of Hadrian the Jews were not permitted to 
touch the soil of Jerusalem (“ Historia Ecclesiastica,” 
iv. 6), It is also interesting to notice that Jerome 
claims to liavc read in the dialogue, that in the 
Hebrew text, Gen. i. 1, these words are to be found; 

Through His son, God created heaven and earth” 
(“ Qinest iones IIebr;eic;e Libri Genesis, ” i. 1, and com¬ 
mentary to Gal. iii. 13). This alleged Hebrew text, 
as Ginzberg explains, is nothing but an exegetical 
mistranslation of the first word in the Tar<mm 
(nD:DnD, “ with wisdom ” = A0}0f). "" 

* ll‘'^oia<*k, SIS above; Zahn. Fo 7 w?s?/?n;r», pn. 

Sinumis ct Thcophili; Har- 
nack Gesrhichtr Altchn.^tL Lit. i. 72 ct »co.; ami 

fh Kir(hcjiv(ltcrn.,p.3; comiwre 
Otto, (.orpuitAi»>hnjttonun„ ix. 349 ct seo. 

L. G. 


ARISTOBTJLT7S I. (called Judah in Hebrew): 
King of Judea, eldest son of John Ilyrcanus; born 
about 140 n.c.; died 10.4, He succeeded his father 
in tli^ ofilce of liigh priest, while his mother (or, 
acconling to Wellhausem, liis stepmother) was, by 
the will of Ins father, to rule as queen. Immedi¬ 
ately after the death of Iiis father, Aristobiilu.s 
threw^ his mother into prison, wdiere she w'asstarved 
to death; and to secure Iiimsc'lf again.st further dan¬ 


ger from Iiis family, he imiirisoned three of his 
brothers. Then he ascended tlie throne, and became 
the first Jewish king after the Babylonian exile—an 
interval of nearly live hundred 3*ears. 

Aristobulus was not content with the mere title 
of king, but endeavored, in the brief period of his 
reign, to prove himself worthy of Iiis position. He 
made war on It urea, subjugated a large portion of 
the people, .strove to convert them to Judaism, and 
foreed eireumeision ujion them. This fact, which 
Jo.sephus derives from Timogenes, a heathen writer, 
admits of no doubt, although it is not known exactly 
Avliat territory of the Itureans was conquered for 
Judea ly Ari.stobulus. 

Successful as was bis public career, Aristobulus 
was extremely unfortunate in Ids family relations. 
Being of feebh* Iiealtli, be gradually came under the 
complete control of a clique, at the head of which 
stood Alexandra Salome, the queen. Through its 
machinations, he was led to suspect In's favorite 

brother, 
An tigonus 
—wliom he 
had e n- 
t r u s t ed 
w i t li a 
share in 
the govern¬ 
ment, and 
whom he 
treated al¬ 
most as a 
coregeut — 
o f designs 
against 
Idin, a^n d 
was finally 

induced to order his execution, though unwit¬ 
tingly, it is claimed. After this deed Aristo¬ 
bulus is siiid to have been seized with such bitter 
remorse at having caused the death 

Palace of his mother and brother, that he 
Intrigues, broke down completely and died of 
grief, 104 B.c. If the account of Jose¬ 
phus concerning the family history be true, Aristobii- 
lusis the darkest figure in the Ilasmonean dynasty; 
but not much credence can be attached to this portion 
of his narrative, by reason of the amount of legend 
that has gathered about it. It mu.st be observed 
that it was out 4)f regard for the Pharisees that he 
used only Hebrew^ inscriptions upon his coinage 
and caused himself to be represented upon it as a 
high priest, because according to the Pharisees only 
a member of the house of David could legitimately 
hold thethroiie. Although strongly inclined tow’ard 
Ilellemsin Iiimsc'lf, he was careful, even in such 
comparatively .small matters, not toolTend the Phar¬ 
isees; it is therefore highly improbable that he 
should have risked their certain antagonism bv the 
murders imputed to him. Sec articles Alexandr.^ 
Salo.me and .tV^TiGoxus, Son op John Hyrcanus 



Copper Coins of Judas .Aristobulus. 

Ohverse: Olive wreath, roun<i ((O'-nnjv-i Snj .i-nn') '.-i nvi' (“Judas 

High Priest, and the Confedenition of the Jews”). licrcrsc: Twoeoniua-copla?: In the 
middle a poppy-head. 

Madden, ** History of J«wii>h Coinage,”) 


-Tf), 276. 
216 €t 
ii. 


V ■ . . . . *• n eanausen, /. j. G. dd 

Forchn»noli)gy, eompare Kit*s<\ in Uermei<. IftH. nn* 
f.; andforeoins,Madden, Coimof theJeu^pp^^^ 

L.G. 
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ARISTOBULUS II.: 

1.10 .liiMl I'.ni.c. II.- was tlK- y..un,-.-st son 

Ilf Alc-xaiulcr .laiina-us. wliosc pdliiical aial ivliiriouj» 
l„v.lil.rtions 1 ..- inla-ril.-.l, ul.il.- l.is .-l.l.-r l.rotln-r 
llvi-.-ainis 11 .. s.-< iii.s to liiivo U-aii.-.l to tin- snn- "I 
liis nnilln-r. .\lllioii..rlt I'f "" ''..1'''/''' 

111 .- lliroii.-. In- . ..tortaiiu-.l .l.-si;.'iis \i|)on il.i-vi-n .tut- 
iii-lln- lir.-..f Ills inotln-l-. Hi- conit.-.! tin-in.t.l.-s 
alia iiiililai-v paity l.y .-oiistitniii.i: liiiiiM-lf tin- pair ..11 
..f 111 .- .Sia.l.i<-.-<-s ami l.nii,i:iii;: lli.-ii- <aus.- lH-f.>r.- 

111 .- .|ii.-.-n. Til/- maiiv l'oiti-i ss.s wlii.-li tin- .lU.-i n 
pla.-.-.l at lli.-ilisposal i.r 1 In-Sail.lu.-i-.-s. ost.-.isilily 
for tln ii-.li-f.-iis<-airaiiist tin- Pliarisi-. s, .•oiislitnii-il m 
ri-ililv ..III- of tin- pr.paraiory inov.-s of Arisiolmlus 
f(»r tlu‘ usurpation of tin* iLr<>v«*rnnu‘iii. 
Supports The ipa*<*n souL^lit to din'ct liis inili- 
tbe Sad- tary x.< al outside .luilea. and sent him 
ducees. . airainsi Ptolemy Mcim.-ei: but 

wlieii tin* underlakin.ir faihiL Aristo- 
bulus resumed his political intrigues. Hr left .Teru- 
sdein secretly ami betook himself to his frirnd>. \\ ho 
controlled the larirc st numberof fortitied plac<*s.with 
the intention of makinir Avar a.irainst his a ireil mother. 
Jbit th(‘queen died at the critical moment, and lie 
immediatelv tnrm d his weapons ayrainst his brother 
Ilyreanns, tlie lei^itimate heir to tlie throne. The 
war residted in victory for Aristobulus. After a 
reiiniof three months, llyn anusabainhaied the royal 
titie ill favor of his brother, in return for wideh Aris¬ 
tobulus allowed him tlie unlimited use of liissource.s 
of revenue. 

This easily acquireil peace did not loiiir endure. 
Ilyrcaiius was prevailed uiion by Antipater to in¬ 
duce Aretas, kinir of Arabia, to make war airainst 
Aristobulus. In consequence of the victory of Arc- 
tas. added to the abandonment of Aristolailus by 
the Phansc(‘s—the most jiowerful party in Jerusa- 
l(.,n_who bad yone over to llyrcanus. Aristobulus 
was (‘onqielleil to witlnlraw to the Temple Mount. 
The {list res.si 111 ; sieire which followeil, alunit wliicdi 
most woiiderfid stories are told (see Honi iia-Mk .\it- 
• <;kl and Hyuc.xm's II.), h-d to no <leeisive result. 

A third partv—Rom»'—was therefor** ealh*d in to 
unravel the eom]>lieati*{I situation, ami tlu‘ elT<*et.s of 
this intercession ])roved mit only inju- 
Appeal to rious to thi* bnitliers, but in the end 
Rome. brouirlit about the <lestriietion of the 
Jewish state. At that time (ts») Poiii- 
p<‘y had already brou.irbt under subjupitioii nearly 
the whole of Asia, and bad s{*nl bis h'lrate, tseaunis, 
to Syria, to take possession of the herita.!:** of the 
Seleiieids. Ambassa<l<)rs from l)<»tb tin* Jmhan par¬ 
ties waited upon Seaurus. requestinir Ids assist¬ 
ance. A irift of four liundred tahaits (three liun- 
dred, aceordiipir to .some) from Aristobulus turniHl 
the scale in bis favor. Aretas was iiotitieil to aban¬ 
don tliesie^(M>f tin* Tenqile Mount. Aristobulus was 
victorious, and llyrcanus retaineil but an insipdfi- 
cant portion of Ids j>ower. Tlie victorious br<»t)»er 
Inul even the Siitisfaetion of avenirini; ldms<*lf upon 
Aretas; as the latter was witlnlrawiuD: with Ids 
forces from Jerus;dem. Aristobulus follow<*d and in- 
tlieted .severe los.st‘S upon Idin. Hut tin* spirit wld<*h 
In* hail e{>njun‘d could not {*asily b(* laid, and the 
favor of the Homan.s, to whi< h he lm<l l<M>ked witli 
so miu h conliileiiee, .stion became a factor in Jewish 


polities wldili worked most detrimentally a.Lndnst 
Idmself. Win n Pimip<*y appeared in Syria (b-t). 
atfairs took a turn {(uite {iilTereiit fnan the an- 
tieipjitkais of Aristobulus. The sodden vim*,valuril 
at live hundriMl taleiit.s. wldeli Aristobulus presented 
to Piimpey, and which e.\c ite<l tin* admiration of 
tlie Romans even in later .iKaierations. liad no { Ib-et 
upon him; ami when, in the year dJ. tlie still bosiil.- 
brothers, as well as delegates of the iienidi 's imrly, 
who {Icsircd the eouijdete abolition of the llasm«»- 
laan dvna.'ity. aiqiearvd before 1dm. be refused to 
ifivc auv immediate {let ision. He bad at that time 
conti-mplated the ull« r d«‘strm tion of Jewi.^h inde 
jH-ndenee. Aristobulus saw tliiouirh 
Aristobulus lln'aims {»f the Roman irem'ral, but ai 
and thoUirli iH>werl«'SS to olTer etTeelive n-- 
Pompey. sistanee. Ids juide diil not pi rmii liim 
to vi<*ld w iibout a show of <>ppesition. 
lb* left PomiH'V in a burst of imliynation, and Ix'ionk 
himself to tin* citadel of Alexandrioii. Pompey fol¬ 
lowed him and demamleil the surrender of. all tie- 
forts. Aristobulus caiutulated, but strai.Ldit way i>ro 
{•♦•edetl to Ji rusalem to ]>repare himself for fesistaiiee 
there. Wla-n be saw. however, tb.at Pomp{*y pn-st d 
on airainst him, bis eouratre failed him. and la* came 
to tin* n(‘rars camp, ami promisj-d him ir<d<l apd 
the surremler of Jerusahan if hostilities w»*re siis- 
j>{*nded. Hut juomises alom* were of no avad with 
P<»mjH*y. He d{*lained Aristobtilus in the camp, and 
sent Id's cainain Gabiidus to take possession of tli*- 
eitv. The war ]>arty in Jerusahau refuscal to sur¬ 
render, ami Aristobulus Avas made ]>risoni r by Pom¬ 
pey, Avho ]»roC{*e(l{*d to besicixe the city, i he eaptuo- 
of Jerusidian ami <»f tin* Temjih^ Mount, ANhieh fol- 
loAved, end{‘d tht* imb‘pemlenee of, Jud(*a as Avell a- 
the reiuui of Aristobulus. In the triumidi celebnite.l 
by Pompey in Rome ((>1). the Jewish prince ami hiudi 
p'ri(‘st was emu pel led to march in front of tin* chariot 
of tlie conqueror. The Pharisees saAV in this circum¬ 
stance a just piinishimait for tin* Saddueean luoclivi- 
ties of Aristobulus (si-e the apocryphal ]^s;dm>* of 
Solomon i. and ii.). Hut a severer fate ca’cii than 
captivitv Avas in store for this deseemlant of the 
llasmonean.s. lu tlie year oC), lie succeeiled in es- 
caj^inir from jirison in Roim*, ami, proC(*edini; to 
Jmlea, stirred up a ri'volt. He Avas recaptured by 
the Romans ami apiin taken to Rmne. lu *19 be 
Avas lilM*nit{*{l by (’lesar, amPsent at Hie head of two 
leirions a.irainst Pompey in Syria, but oji his Avay 
thither Avas poisoned by friends of the latter. 


Rihuoi;r.\i*iiy : A lit. xill. 1»», “ xlv. ‘.1* 

S 1 • 7 si 4 ' Ji.J.i. 5. siM 4: J>hni ('tissius .\ll. !«: h\Naia, 
Jlistnrtfuhht r, n),h'uf I:^rtv U Kiiir. eil., V. ;p.« 404; (iralz, 
f;,srh:ihr.Jw1ni.u\.V>><.V^^. 141-14S; Uilzi^ fovjr/i. 

VuWi's JsrnrU it- 4L*n oOO; Sihurer, fJesch. i. 

AVelltuiusi n. /. J. (i. iSl-isT. 

fi. I'- 

ARISTOBITLIJS III.: Last scion of the Ilasino- 
nean roAad bouse*; brother of Mariaiuue ami paternal 
"ramlson of Aristobubis II. He aa'US a fa\’orite of 
the jieople on account of Ids noble descent ami hand¬ 
some pres<*nce. ami thus beeaim* aii object of bw to 
Herod. Avbt> at first sou.irbt to ignore Idin {‘Utirely by 
(h*barriii.ir him from the ldgli-]uiestbood. But Ids 
inotlH*r, Ale.xandni, tlirougb intercession Avitb Cleo¬ 
patra ami Antony,eompeli<*il Herml to n‘movi* Ananel 
from llie otliee of Idirli priest and appoint Aristobu- 
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his instfjul. To si'ruTv hiinsrlf airainst ilan.irt-r from 
Arislohuhis lh n»(l instiliiKMl a sysUin t)f cspionaL^f 
ovir him and his mothor. This survoillamT jimviMl 
so nnrroiis that they souLdit to pnn tliiMf frocd^tm hy 
takiii- n-fti-o wilh*Ch-opatra. But tlmir j.lans \v«*n‘ 
lu'travfd, and tin*disrh»surc had the OTuct of .irn ally 

incrcasiiiii^ Herod s susjucions airainst his hrotiu r in¬ 
law. As in* dared not res<»r: to open violence, lie 
<aused liim to be drowned whiK* In* was hatldiiij in 
Jericho (do me. ). 

r,nu.nw;li.u*n Y : .]i».sel»]ius. Ant- xv.2, rS.VT; a, 1 a; .'N.-htinT. 

L. (L 


li. 


rh. i. a*ir>. 


ARISTOBULUS: Vofin.ircst ])rothcr of Aynip- 
].a 1.; son of Herod's s(»n Ainsroni i.rs; llourishc<l 
duringtin* lirst half of tin* hrst c(*ntnry. H<* was 
left an infant, l<'gvtin*r with Ins two l>rotin*is, 

Agrij>]'a and Herod, wln'it his father Nsas (“xecuted 
(T^n.c.). Hcmarricil jotape, tin* daughter of Samp- 
si i:(*ram (kiiigof Emesa(Josejihus. “Ant. ’ 
xviii o, ^4). With his hrotli(*r Agrippa he lived 
on had terms; and when the latti*rcann* tothe court 
of Elae(‘us. the governor of Syria, to tind refuge 
after his escapades at Home, Aristobulus managed 
to cause his hani.shment. Flaccus Innl hei n appeale«i 
to as ]udge in a disput(? lietween the inliahitanls 
of Dainascus and thost* of Sidon concerning their 
houndarv. The Damascenes, it apiiears, bribed 
Agiippa'to inti*reed(‘on their behalf with Ins patron, 
d his intriiTin* was discovered by Aristobulus, Avho 
forthwith disclosed i' to Flaceus; as a cons(*<{Uencc 
Agrip[Ki was bidden to leave? tin*(‘ourt ( Ant. x\iii. 
(). ^ d). Aristobulus made an eloepient and succe.ss- 
fiif pl(*a also before Publius P(*tronius (4(1), the gov¬ 
ernor of Syria, against the (*reetion of ('aligula s 
statue at the Temple of Jerusidem (“Ant. xxiii. S, 
^4). 

^ H. (L E. 

ARISTOBULUS: Son of Herod the Great and 
Mariamne the Hasinonean ; born about d5 it.c,; <lied 
7 n.c. lh>th In* and his chler brother Ai.kx.yndkh, 
by reason of their Hasinonean origin, were educai(*<i 
bV Herod as suc<*essors to his throne; and for that 
jmrjiose were s<.*nt to Home (2d n.c.). L pon tlieir 
return to Jerusalem (IS n.c.) tln‘y lH*came an eye¬ 
sore to th(‘anti-Hasmonean faction at <*ourt. Hen)d s 
sist(‘r Saltmn*, and brother IMieroras, who had been 
instrumental in the cx<*cution of Mariamm*, were 
])artieularly ai)iuehensive lest the two princ<*s should 
succeed thVir falla*r, as they wouhl undoubtedly 
take vengeance upoji die murderers of their nmthcr. 
T<» prevent th' . attempts were made at estranging 
the ])rin(*i*sfrom their fat h(*r by means of {*alumnies. 
Herod tried to discredit the evil rumors; and, to 
fasten the ties of alTcction, he procured distinguished 
alliances for both sons, Aristobulus being inarned 
to B(*renice, the daughter of Salome. 

This, however, (ailed to put an end to Salome’s 
intrigues; and IIcBmI, at last, was induced to recall 
to court Antipater, his r(*jmdi}it<*d son by Doris. 
Seizing his opportunity, Antij>ater .straightway Ik*- 
gan, by nu*ans of, hypocrisy, .slander, ami tlattcry, 
to supplant Aristobulus and Alexander in thc<‘.stccm 
of their father, and en* long became the likeli<‘.st 
.successor to tin* throne. Being .sent to Boine, in 
11.-7 


onler to gain the favor of Augustu.s, he continm‘d 
thence to calumniate his brothers; .so persistently 
that Herod at last resolved to arraign them before 
the emperor, fleeting Augustus at A/|uileia, the 
capital of tin* province of Veiu*lia (12 n.c.), be 
charged his sons with cmitemplaled j^arrieide. Au¬ 
gustus. ctuivinceil of their innocence, ellVetetl a rec¬ 
onciliation. Owing, however, to the ceaseh*ss in- 
trii;u<*sof Antip.iter, Saloim*, and Phemras, and the 
strangi* r<*lation of Glaphyra ami Berenie<*, the posi¬ 
tion of the two brothers became imu'c and more pre¬ 
carious. Finally, a number (»f tin* juim-es’ follDwers 
wen* toriiiri*d into a public admission of the <*-\ist- 
«*nce <*f a pl<»t against the king's life. The real de¬ 
sign of Aristobulus and Ah*xander was to llee for 
protection to the court ()f Arehelaus. Herod sue- 
eeedi’d in securing permission from Augustus tocon- 
vem*. at Berytus, a cimneil, including V. Sentius 
Saturninus, tin* governor of Syria, to sit in judg- 
im nt on the accused luinccs. The council. <*on.sist- 
ingof 1.70 of HeroiFstru-^ted friends, gave no oppor¬ 
tunity of def(‘nse to the accused, who were ilctaincd 
in a n(*ighbor;ng village, Platana. and condemned 
them to death. Alexan(h*r and Aristobulus were 
brought to S(*baste and strangleil in the year 7 n.c. 
Tlu ir bodh'S were taken for burial to Ale.xamirium, 
the burial-jilace of their maternal ancestors. 

lUiu.iouR.Yi’UY : ,!os«‘i>l»iis, A af. xvi.; idein, 1i. t. 211-27; 
.S4*l»nr»*r, OV.sr/i. i. -Wif f sni. 

H. G. E. 

ARISTOBULUS OF PANEAS; Ahxandrian 
Peripatetic idiilos««ph(*r; lived in the third or .si*cond 
c(*nturv n.c. Tin* period of his lib* is doubtful. Ana¬ 
tolius (270) placing him in tin* tinn* of l^tolemy Phila- 
d(*lphus (third century n.c.). Gercke in the time of 
l^hiloiin torll. Lathyriis(latter jiart of secoinlccnHiry 
n.(\: see Pauly-Wissowa's “ Ibaleinryklojnitlie dcr 
Klassischeii Allerthumswissenschaft,’’ iii. 019); while 
more n liable testimony indicat(‘s that he was a con- 
ti inponii v of Ptoh niy Philometor (middle of second 
<*(*ntury n.c.; .s<*e Schur(*r, “Gesch." iii.' 384). lie 
is the author of a hook theexac t title of which is not 
certain, although tln*rc* issunicieiit evidence to prove 
that it was an <*.\ posit ion of the I.«iw. Eusebiu.s 
(“Pnep. Ev.” viii. 10. xiii. 12) has pr(‘served two 
fair-si 7 .<*<l fragments of it, in which are fo\ind all 
the (piotations fnun Aristobulus made by C'lement. 
Ill adilition, there is extant a small i>ass{ige concern¬ 
ing the tiim* of tin* Passover b‘stival, (|U(»led by Ana¬ 
tolius (Eusibius, “Hisloria Eeclesiastica,’’ vii. 32, 

IT)- 

Fi'IIowiiitran* nH*runt«*n!.s of llie fnijonentsof Art.'^tolmlus ex¬ 
nun. Ill tin* first fni^nHf*!!! iH* iIlM*oui-si*s, Jit th»* “ Kind's " suff- 
vr»*stioii, on tlie unUin)[M»in<>rnlif<* exjires'iion.s in Die innie, and 
sliowsUiat ih»*yUu iu»i rontlii’f with liis previunsOellinlionsof the 
nature of <i«Hl (Kiisehius, “ I*ne|). Ev." viii. 10). 
The Extant Int«‘n>n*Unif th«*se e.xiiresslons^ in ilieir tnie 

I*ragrments s«*iisi* an«i not inytliieally, one <*an 

of Aristobu- l>ut admire Mo.si*s' wisiioin, from whom 

lus''W’ork. pl»ll»JSoph»*rs and imm-Is have leanunl much. 

"tJojp.s )>aiui" means (iod's might. “God's 
n*.'*ting" <len<»tes On* maintenance of the order of the univ«*rse. 
t.iMps “coming ilown ’’ to give the I.jiw (Kx. xix. 18) was not a 
di*Si*»‘nt in a pliysical sens<*. tmt e.\prcss«“s GmPs eoiid«*s4*en.sloii 
in simding down His law; the tire wn the le.ouiitalfK whh h burned 
l»ut consuim*il nothing; Uie trumiM*Ss4mnds wiitunit hiitnan 
instruments (ib.), are outward manifestations of the Divine 
Power (6i>i*aMi«l. 
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Tin* (“Pr.l'p. Kv.” xiii. 12MkMluri‘s from j 

(rrlHln pn-vinus »liH Hssions (ih. loiik-rr t-xlant) that t>olh IMato i 
and rythaHonis dn'W iip^n a translation of tin* Mosah* Ih*- 
fun* llH' tiiiM* of Doinotrinsof riialonis (and ttiis tw-fon* fin* | 
Soj)lna^dni ; Anstosus, R HU, also n*frrs to an oltlor tniii>I.i- j 
tion». (iodVs «Ti‘ativ»* words" an* stat«*<l to <jonon* simply Ills . 
artivifios. Similarly. I'ytljaironis, S<u nil«*s. and IMato, wh.*ii tlmy j 
riaim to h.*ar“ tin* yojn* of (omI," m.'an this 4-n*atly«* l»ow.*r. | 
Thou foll.iws. in P'StImony of tin* fitia tin* sptiiious j 

Orphi'-MHotatiuii, in whirh th«* Stoir l*h*a of (Jixl's p»*nm*atiinr j 
llH* world <v. 11. AIh-I) is ospocially n-markahh* ffntt.nn.»», A1 h* 1>. j 
Th** *' •piotatiuii ” is tak»*t» from tin* spurious iMM‘tns of tin* fonror I 
llocata-iis tSrhiinT. ih. Ui. AVI «'”*»>' n-smuldaimos j 

jndiraio. l.ut i> rousidonihly ohilKit-alotl. Thus in frairm. Id. AIh I, j 
Arisiol.u!u^<*liminat«*s1ln*ori;jinarsp:inllH*istP- id«*a ; in v-11.1~. j 
h" suh>iiiuiov for iho in>.‘nital>ility of (iod tlm rialonh* i-om-t-pt j 
of tho ktiowirdvro of (lod thriMurh tin* loOv, n-asoii, am) int**r- | 
jK.lalos this id. a also in v. 4d. In v. Id t f sn/. In* n*v»*i*s«*s the j 
d.-duriion of “.•vil " from ‘‘(omI.” V. 14 should n*a.i avrot^ h. | 
It' »V-c. as in the Theosophy t.f AristokriP»s. Auainst Sehurer’s 
I.uttin/ llerata us in lh«* third .•l•ntury n.<-. is to In* n*markt*<). | 
as Klt. r has iM.mte.l out, that v. S ..f the .4:sehylus (piotation ; 
Tracrti Tf'iyn ritiTo? (Tt>rtfTi 7 M.rtT<i is identieal \\ ith Kzekit*!, in Knsis 
hins, *“ I’r.ep. Ky." ix.2tt, 1*J, nTjyai rt naani teai vStirutf 
Simv Kxekiel eonne.-ts this y.-rse with Kx. viii. Ik it must Ih* 
sai<I to hayeohHinale.l with him; and, therefore, Kz«*klei'silrama 
woidd also have to lie plai t'd in the third century iM-fore t liris- 
lianity. aloiijr with psemlo-llccaljens I This ay'Te«*s with AmtJis' 
pantheism 'in the disi-ussion of which Aristohulns admits that 
he lists suhstituted (lod for Zells), which he ailopts in order to 
show that (iod's power pi-netratcs simi permeates all things. 
Ueverent ci..nceptions of IomI are demanded hy all philosophers 
and esp's'jally hy »? /taO' aiptaiv, "our si'hiMil." hy whiefi lie 
nodoulit means .Judaism, noi I’eripaieile jddlosophy; for he im¬ 
mediately iMiinis out the earnesi inculeaiion of yirtue by the 
Jewish law. 

In the nc.xt exeerpt in Kiisehins, the meaning' of the Sabbath 
(»'06opj ) is discussed, desiy^nated also a,s the ilrst day. The 
Sabbath is. as it wen*, the l»irt!iday of liydit and also of wisilom. 
for out I f wisdom eomes all lifTht. guile similarly to this, IVri- 
jiaieiic philosophers rail wisdom a liydit (or lamp), and Solomon 
(1Toy, yili.^di n*aches the existence of wisdom before creation. 
IJod\s re.stim: on the seyi-nlli day docs not denote idleness, bm 
the slabie order of the iiniyerse ; so the results of the cn*Jitive 
acts do not .viirnify the men* iem|v»ral result.s. but the Ia.'<tiinf 
value of the creations. The (Sabbath) has also its(I h'Jht 

slfrnltleance, because the human ** Lofro.s," ealhsl the tfiboisos, w 
its smuIhiI. The number "seyen." moreover, exerts irn*at in- 
tluem e upon the deyelopment of living lM*inf?s and plant,*). 
Verse.s (ircntiiiH* spurious; see Si-hurer, ih. p. 44U) 

from liomcr. Hesiod, l.inos, attest U.s holim*ss. When Homer 
say.s, i^bonari) 5' rjol x^no^l(v pool' if 'AxtpocTo?, hc iiieans that 
thromrh the A6-yoc as man frees himself frotn forymtful- 

m*ss ami from Hu* \viekedne.ss of the ami attains loa iH*r- 
oeplion of truth. 

It is to lu* supposed that Aristolmhis was familiar 
with till* abstract I^latoiiic and Aristotelian hlea of 
God. This conception neeessjirily iinplh*s a spe< ial 
Divine Power, .-leting on the world and in the world. 
In addition to this lie makes use of the Pythagon-aii 
doet riiie of iiiimhers. Tlie statement that he belonged 
to the Peripatetit; school may he ascrilu-d to the f:i<*t 
that, in xiii. 12, 10, he cites from a Periiiatetic source 
(Schurer. j). 087). Taking into consideration again 
his reference, to Orpheus and other poets, it is S(*cn 
that he was an ecli ctic, tiie lirst partial ap]>roach to 
which is to he met with in Posidonius (flgw KOGfiftv), 
ill the first century u.c., hut which <‘au not he traced 
to an ( arlier date (see Alkxanduian I^iliLosoniY). 

The ilesuUory style of the work of Aristohulns, 
and tin* intentionally obscure and mystical mode of 
eX]»ression, otfer eonsidcrahlediniculty to th<* reader. 
This is not to lu* attributed to thos** who (juote from 
it, hut to the author himself, and has fretpienlly led 
to grave misconceptions. 

A further examination of the works attrilmled 
to Aristobulus efintirms the susjiicion as to their g(‘mi- 


inem ss arousid hy their eclectic diameter. The e.\- 
chang<* of thought between the king—who sug 
gests the problems—and tin* .lewi.sh scholar on the 
Torah i.s (piite iin]4ossihle. Hut if it is as fictitious 
as l!ic reputed colhuiuy lu tween the king and the 
“St venty.” narrated hy Arist<*as, a contemjiomry 
of I’hilomctor c;in not liave been its author, as also 
tile pscinli)Orphic juu try in Aristobulus shows. .V 
somewhat .sliorter and more original form of the 
sjune has been preserved annnig a large miinher of 
forgeries, all'Jraeeahh* to one source, th»* p>4*u«ln. 
Heeatreus. named hy Clemens on first (pKiting him. 
Tliis Orphic fragment (” I)e Gnoinologhwuiii (Jraco- 
nim Ilistoria atipie Origine," parts v.-i.\.: IVogmm 
of Honn rniversity. 1 SIM-Ho)betrays a strong n sem- 
blanee to the Sibylline Hook.s (Abel, 2d. 24; .lohn, 
i. !><). That Aristohulns made use of Philo—a refer¬ 
ence to who.se works is tin* only means of reiidiTing 
intelligihle many of the ])ass;ig<*s—has been pointed 
out bv Klter(“Sj).” 22H-2d4). Grounds for lioubting 
Schiirer’sbelief that tin* literary forger 
Quotations lli-cataus llourislnd in tin* third cen- 
Probably turv n.c. are given in the “Hyzan- 
Spurious. tinisehe Zeitschrift,” vii. 4IH. and the 
lielief is e.xpressed that 1 b eat;eus and 
Aristohulns belong to the second C4*niurv of the C4>in- 
inon <‘ra. Tin* name of .Vristobubis in:iy have been 
taki n from II -Mace. i. IH. St hlaUer’s siigge.*ition 
that the eoniinentator nf Kcclcsiastieus derives his 
philosophy fnan Aristobulus (*‘I)as Ni'Ugefiindene 
ib'hiTiiscln* Stuck di‘S Sirach.*' i>p. iHd m//., Giiters- 
loll, IstlT) is not convincing, for the agreement be¬ 
tween them exists only in ojiinioiis which can not 
with c<‘rtain1y be ascribi il to Aristobulus. Most his¬ 
torians. however, a<lhcrc to Schnn'r's view. 

BfHi.HHUiAPnv: Fi»r tin* list of writers uihhi Hits topic, see 
Si-hurer, (iesrh. Ikl ed.. ill. 

. <j. P. W, 

ARISTOTLE IN JEWISH LEGEND: As 
the Greek who most imjin-sscil his inllucm*e ujiou the 
<levelopme!it of tin* .lewi.sh niiinl, Aristotle i.s one of 
theb’W Gi ntiles with whom Jewish legend concerns 
its<*lf. Some 200 years n.c., the Jewish philosopher 
Aiistohidus, made the positive assertion that Jewish 
revelation and Aristotelian philosophy were identical. 
Hanily had 200 years elaps<*d hebav this opinion 
was modifn il to such an e.Went that it was claimed 
that Aristoth* (h'rived his d(H*trine dirt'etly from Ju¬ 
daism. Josi'jihus on this p»)int sjiys (**C'ontm Api- 
j oin*m," ii. 17): "1 ilo not now (‘.\p1ain how thesi* no¬ 
tions of God an‘ tin* sentiim*ntsof the wis<*st among 
the Gn*eians, anil how they were nsired ujnm the 
prineiph'S that he [.Moses] alTorded them.” Of Aris¬ 
totle himst‘lf Josejdius has presiTVed (“Contra Api* 
onem,-’ i. 22) a very inten*sting passage from the 
writingsof (Mearehus, the pupil of Aristotle, the an- 
tlientieity of which is maintained by such authorities 
as I^oheek. Hernays. von (bitsc-hmid (“ I\lc*ine Sehrif- 
ten.” iv. 57^), and Then. Ueinaeh (“Textesd’Auteiim 
Grees et Uomains Helatifs au Judaisme,” 1895, pp. 
10-12). This ]>assage, prefaced hy the n*n?ark of Jo- 
si'phus, is as follow.s: 

" In Ills tlrst ImkiK on Sl(*ep he n*lati‘s of .\ristotle, lits iiuLster. 
iliat In* liad u disi'ourse with a J«‘W; and his own ureount wa* 
1 that what tliih Jt‘W said ineritiHl udiiiiration and shoWi*d phtlo* 
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soj»ln**a\ To sjx'sik <*f tin* ni<<* IlixU llu‘ iinin was a 

J«*\v by birth an«l fmin ('M lrsvrla (Pal’-’stin**]. TIh*s«* 

.b‘\vs an* fnim Um* |)hih>s<>|»iH*rs «*f 

Fragment liaUa, In liuliu tin* jtlii!»»su|ih«*rs mil Humu- 
oT M'lvrs Kalanl. junl in Syria .I»‘ws. lakinv: ila-ir 

. Clearclius. naua* fr«»ni ilu* •'ouniiy thry in!iabit« whii'li Is 
.)u<b*a : tin* nauu* «»f Ha ir mnital S nitluT «ll- 
ninilt bH*n‘n‘*nnr«*; th«*yrall it .b‘i'u>;»h in. N<tw f h.s tiiaiu wla» 
lanl N-t-n tla* vrurst t'f niaiiy |m‘«hiU*. had rMua'dowii fnati lla* 
hiE'hland bi tla* >mslaa'i* 1 l*«*ivaiuus J. Ift* was a (Jn*«*k not only 
in laniTuaL^o, lujt in»>oul; so niia h so that. w!a*n wt* hap|M*n«*d t*i 
bf in Aval in abttut Ha* vina* pha os whiHa*r la* raiia-Ja-ronvi-rsfil 
with and with oHa-r t»rrsojjs of |^■arnln^' in onh-r to h'sl onr 
wistlotu. Atal ns la* had had ititi-n oursi* with a Iarv«* nundH*r 
of s;iin^ la* inipiit t*‘«l to ns inoi*i* knowh*di:»* of his own." 

'riti^ is A5'isn)ilt‘*s nwii nccntnit as rcconltMUrt* (Moar- 
< atbl he atltls iind t* spccilic (»])s<h‘ vat ions roiianl- 
inir his irroal ami wtnulfiftil fnrtilinh* iir <livt ami 
fonlim nt imnloof liviiii;. Ohviutisly it was iht* .fvw V 
sirit‘1 ohstTvann* of tin* dii'tary laws that struck Ar* 
istt>th\ flntschmitl (pp. riTJl-aNa) thinks that tin*.lew 
hciv spnkcn <»!' is the same \v«dnh*rworkinir magician 
(t*.\onast : set* .htsephtts. " Ant/’ viii. '2. i 5) who. by 
some sort of hypnotism, drew I hi* s<»id otit of the 
Innly of a s]et*\dng chiltl timl hrotigiit it ]»ack again 
with his rod in tin* ]tres('nce of Aristoth* (Procltis. 
('t>mmentary t>n Plato's U(*jmhlic. x.), which jnirt 
of tIu* narnitivo .)os(*phus intentionally oinitletL 

lo Til.- ..f .1 

ami lh’ll(*nism was known ami nmlerstotMl, Arisloth* 
was repont*tl hy tnnlitioti to liavt* stiid: "I tlo not 
deny the reveiatitm t>f tlte .]<*svs, seeing that I am 
not acipmintetl with it: 1 tim t>eeupied with human 
km»vvh'<lge<»nly ami md with divine” (.Jtnlah ha-Levi, 
"('u/ari." iv. Id; v. M). Ihtt \vh(*n Aristtdelian* 
ism heeame harmoni/ed with .Itidaism 
Reg-arded hy Maiimmitles, it was an easy step 
asaJew. tti make Aiisttdh* himself a .l<*w‘. Jo¬ 
seph h. Shem-Toh assurt*s his reatier 
that In* Innl seen It writt(*n in an old hook that Aris- 
ttdle at the eml (»f his lift* hatl ht*eomt* a j)rt)selyle 
("gi'r /t*tlt*l> ”h Tin* repvitetl stat(*nient of Clear- 
ehiis is rept att tl hv Ahraliam Ihhago in the guise of 
the information that Aristtitle was a Jew of the tribe 
of lh*njamin, horn in Jerusalem, ami heltmging to 
the family t)f Kt)laiah (N(*li. xi. 7), As autlmrily ft>r 
it Kusehius is eitt tl, whti, however, has im*n*ly the 
uluive sialeiiienl of Josephus, 

Atn tirtling tt» amtther version, Arisloth* owi*<l his 
philosttphy to the writings of King Stiloimm, which 
wi n* jwesentetl tti liiiu hy his royid i>u])il Alexamler, 
the latter having ohlaintMl them on his eompiest of 
Jt*nj'sdt*m. With this h*gt*ntl t»f Alexander is asso- 
eiati'ii tin* eelehr:itt*d “Letlt*r of Aristtdle ” tti that 
mouar(‘h. Herein Aristtitle is inside tti r(*eant all his 
pn'Yhius philt>st»phi(! tesiehings, luiving been eon- 
vimn'il t>f their inet)rri*etness hy a Jewish sjige. He 
at knowledges as his chief errtn* the elsiim that truth 
is to lit* as{*t*rtaim’tl hy the reasoning faculty’ only, 
inasmuch as tlivine r(*vi*lati(Hi is the sole way to 
truth. Tlds"h*tti*r” isthe eonelusitni of jiu alleged 
iHMik of Aristoth*, ‘Mwo hsimls thick,” in which he 
witlulniws, oil tlnr authority of a Jew’, Simeon, his 
views with n‘g;ird to the immortality of the soul, to 
the t'ternity of tin* worhl, and similar t(*m*ts. The 
cxisteiuM* of this hook is mentioned for the first time 
aUmt IdTh hy Hayyini of Hriviesea, who <*\pre.ssly 
ileelares thsit he hesird from Ahrahsnn ihn Zar/.a tluit 
the latter ret eivi d it from the vi/drlhii al Khatih (d. 
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IJTO). He d<K*.s not stale whether lids ap(H*rvj>ha 
was written in Arabic or Hebrew; the Hebrew I><*!- 
t<*r.” as received. »Io<*s m»! appear like a traiislati<»n. 

It is s;ife to assume with llayvim, ilial the Simeon 
nn ntioned was iiMm* oilier than Simeon tin* Just, 
about whose supposed ndations t*» Alexander tln^ 
Hreat the oldest Jewisli -mrees give us infoniia- 
tion (Yonia, s<*c* Alkxandku thk (Hikat). 

blenlieal willi this letter L the pniyer of Aristotle 
which the Poli-h liahurini had in tln ir prayer Uniks 
during the sixteentli century Hesponsa No. 

(i; eil. Hanaii. 

A -S'comi *• I.etier ” hy Aristoth* to Alexamler con¬ 
tains wis<* counse l on pobries; he advisi‘S the iiion- 
an li that he mu<I emh-iivor to ( ompier the liearts, 
and not sini{dy the iHMlh-^. of Ids subjects (preface 
to **S‘sl lm-S(Klol ”). See Sander, " 3Ionatssrhrift,” 
(tllOl) p. 453. 

The essay entitled “The Apple, also asernnil to 
Aristotle, is tinged with u similar tendency. In it 
Aristotle reb rs to Noah and to Abniliain, “the first 
philosopher.” It was tln-s-' spurious w riiings of Ar¬ 
istotle u liii h gained for him the <*st<-#*m of the c:iba- 
lisls. as <*videnc'eil by the very fialiering utteninces 
of Mos4*s Holarel (Commentary i>ii “Ve/drah.” 2t>/>). 
'riic- -it.>!-■«.- ..f tli.- lovt*-jilT;»ir iK-iwi-^-n Aristoth* and 
Alexander’s wife, in W hh'li tlie ronm-r ronie:^«»iTrv 
Padly—< urn*nt in the Mid.lle Ag*-s (S(*e Peter Al- 
fonsi. " Diseiplina (’lerhtdK” vii. land originating 
ill a Hindoo fable (see “ |^ints<'hatanini, ed. lh*nft‘y. 
ii 40g)-—wasalso told in Jewish eireh-s, and exists in 
manuscript hy Judah b. Sdomon (. olien (thirleent)i 
c<*ntury ), in Spirgal i s catalogue, X<». *t>(PJtHl). p. 18. 

Bini.iouRAriiv: Al»nihain /Vivt; ErninuK \k if»i A'/Ji- 

I ria lit* Kin^si. Mi i-r ’K/e/j/im. i-^l. Bi*n>'.*b. p. :51t.: 

ibii Vahyah.S/iiiW/i /'t ‘*< 1 -"'arsaw.lssi*. pp. l.Jil, 

UO. unlier the hi*jelii»i: «*f'//'d.eir yiur,$ni stein!;-*hn»*iiler. 
Hi hr. yt licrx. !-'Jg.bgr-k e<*nfains an al:!e»>t eiauplete li.si or 
the PM*u«ii>..\ti>iMreiian wriun^'-s: MiHlJinsrer, JJttwK AriMo* 

Vienna, l-ss:!; a. J. (iljLs.slM-rtr. ZiUron pp. ‘jsn, :>!. 

K. 

ARISTOTLE IN JEWISH LITERATURE : 
One thousand years after Ids death. Aristotle, as his 
pupil Alexamh r had afon time d**ii#% began to con¬ 
quer the East, and finally aseemh**! to the .supreme 
rulersldi) of the entin* ntilm of iiu*ilieval tlmught. 
Maiiv WTiiings of the Slagirite wep* trjinshiteil from 
their r.n*<*k originals or from their Syrian vi rsions 
into Arabic (especially by the N<^toriaii Christian 
Homan ibn Ishak [SO‘»-s73}, ami his -stm Ishak). in 
wldeli language tin y were t agerly studieil liy Jews 
in all Arai>ic-s|>eaking eoiintries. Aristotle’s iiifiu- 
eiiee upon Jewish thinkers, however, varied in dif¬ 
ferent agc*s. Abraham ilai Daud(llfib) was the first 
Ji'w ish philos^lphe^ to aekiiowlnlge the supremacy 
of Aristotelianism. Ejirlier thinkers unquestionably 
were acquainted with Aristotle’s philosophy, but 
the systems of Plato and other pn*-Aristotelian phi- 
hisophers then held the field. Fp»m Abraham ibn 
Daiid until long after .Maimonhk*s’ time(113.V1204), 
Aristotelian philosophy entereil and maintained the 
foreground, onl}’ again to yield it.s position gradu¬ 
ally to Platonism, under the growing influence of 
the (*abala. 

Aristoth*'s name is found in the sr*:mty details that 
have lM*en handl'd ilowii of tin* pldlosopliy’ of David 
al.Mokamine/. (about win an the Karaites include 
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ill i/n'ir “ Haliki't KfMicin. j>. *'>. , 

'• < ISJT. jip. V • and .ludah P»ar/.ilai. i 

•• V< /iralj CoiiniK utar." < d Ik-rliM. ). K«‘r . 

.Mnk:innii< /.. a--aUo I'T I<aar Nra<'li (\vln*dit d alMMit 

’.♦.■iM), A risiDi!«■ i> al \va> > 1 !m* pliikivtipla-r y^ , 

/,//>•/ (Sti inv( !iii< idcr.” 11» hj I cltcr". p.dlM). Saadia 
<ia"n di'«play< a iniiniH- aj piiaiiHancr with Ihr 

Siaiiirilc s \vi'nin'j<. llmULili iIh* nani«‘ <d AriNlntlf is 
iioi l<> i'c Inund in his woi ks. l>ui ii is nni hi^* ( n''ti»n> 
to nnftiioti his anlhotiliis. ainl In* is 

Saadia latni’iar. lor i \ampl<*. with Aiistoih's , 
and drtinition <'I sj*art‘ and adopts it. In ^ 

Gabirol. th<* thini rhaplD oj tin* lij-vi ]»ook nl the 
*'I'ninii'a'* In* protests \ eheinnnily 
aL^lin*'t tin* Aristotelian eo^ntf'leey. lie In re oinils i 
the natne of i!)e StaLiirit<* willt evident itiH*ntion. | 
IreitiLi iinwilliiiix to Liixa* the nann* <»t the pldlosopher j 
uln*. rlaitnini: tin* e\i'^t»n<M‘ «*r (In* world fniin cicr- 
nit\ . oppoM s the IVihlieal aeeonnt oj <'tea!i‘*11.*^ In 
ordVr to / omiij-rari the spreadittu- inlhn*nee of 1 he 
Aristotelian theory ot‘(‘real i«»n. heisinosl carefnl to 
< lucidate its weak point*'. I>u’ all tln*s(* poh*ini( sdo 
not hiinler Saadia. who>e philosojdty is ind<*(*«l ot an 
eele<*tif* italnr<*. I'lnin a<*<*(*plinn' 1 he Arist«it«*lian <h*ti- 
nition of iIn* sonl as Iiis iiw n (” Ktntnint. iii. •>): his 
indehicdiiess to Arisiotle’s liook. ll'/ji hrtray- 

inir it shir clearly in his ••'rreatise on tin* S.ottl.” 

Ii «;iii Im" sIn.wM S;i:nlia <locs not disclose a 

vt*r\'acclll'Jllc kllHW 1< (lyn* (if Arisnnti* in 
that prec<*de his ” Kinnnottraces of Anst<»telian 
nietlnuis appeai'iiii: ill his ureal work tndy. 'I'he 
Aral* |ihilosoph<*r Alhirahi t<lie<l Ponj j>o])tihiri/.c»l 
the (Iieek phih'soplier by his translation and <*om- j 
inenlaries. th(* reputatien <'r which soon e.\t<*nded to j 
Spain, 'rin* lirst represriilative of Arabian jdiilns- 
opby in Spain, and indei-d in wevtertt (otmiries in 
tr< ticral. wjis not ;tn Arab, bni a d'ew. Solomon ibn | 
<k*ibirf.l. nis**.Mekt>r Ilayvim” shows a consishail j 
atnaluanialion of Aristi'lelian prin(*ij)les w iili Nco- i 
lM.*iii»nie (•on(*ejilions of tin* tini\cisc. But in spite 
of I he ntmdstakalile ti acc" <»f A rislot<*1ian philosopb v 
in ihe’'.Mck<M ibiyyiin." the (Jr<‘«*k's nann* is not 
mentioned. ArisNitle is mentioned, however, in . 
(Jahirol's ••'rikktin Middol Ita’Nefesh." 

When lh(* StaLiiril«*'s s«*ientilie works w<*r<* jin*- ’ 
pared for Western readers, i* was held ne(*»*ssary to • 
p«)|>nlari/e them, 'riien* is a woik, w ritti*!* in Ara- ; 
l*i(*. eoiitaiiiinu- iiiativ moral maxims eolie<-t<*d from ’ 
<Jreek philosoph<'rs. 'I’kis hook. "Tlie Dieltj of the j 
Pliilosojihers." l>y the ahove ineiitioneil translator, 
llonein il)n Idnlk. alToi-ded those t<» whom the slmly 
of exac t ])liilosophy w*as too ditlienlt tin* ]>ossihiliTy 
<tf famibari/inu tb(*msel\-es with the b<*s1 tb<miibts i 
of tin* (irc ek pbilo'-opln t's. and it llitis contributed 
mtieh to Arisi«*>th''s poj»ul;irily in .lewish (’in’le.s. 

((■tMieerninu this w«irk and its inlbn*n{*c* upon litcia- 
tiin*. se e* I,(”»wcnthal. '* Ibntein ibn Islnlk s * Sinn- 
sprin be de l* I*hilosopln*n.' " Berlin. 1S1M>.) rmpies- ; 
tionably. it wasfKnn tliis book that (Jabirol took Bk* 
apbc»risms that are c| noted in tin* “ 'rikkun ” as -Ly 
Aristotle. In tin* d'iUkun also, without inentiondf 
the author, are bnjinl seve ral passaires e,n the Aristo- 
b lian doctrine of ihi* "ethical mean," 

In the ]n*riod following (labirol. the writinijs of 
Avi(*c nna. acojuinent.-itccr upon Aristotle, beeaine 
w ich ly known tlinniuhoul Knrope. leadimr t<> the 


displai-elUenl <tf the older pllilosi.phy b;|x«d upon 
IMato ;md Nc o Platonism, 'rin* An»bic i-.xpotiinh rs 
of Aristotle leav»*rn‘d his views iiion* and inon* witlj 
nn»n<»thei*»m ■ ami iljii-i !:*'W !i!terp:et;it;oiis 

ainl eon*‘truetiotis the* heal]n*n cli:inii'i«*r ol Ids phi- 
hesophv w:is yraclually reliin*»I away. Tln*n. too. 
manv w<»rkx p:i'*>*ed ninh r Aristoile s iiaiin* that a 
mon* critical ay* wemM immediately 
Pseudo- have* de tected as ''psiri-ns. But tin* 
Aris- lac k e.f nil erilica! -e in tin* .NlidiMe 
totelian Au<*s. ninl tin* i:e*ne*ral pre*judi(*e in 
‘Writing’s. fa\(»r <»f Aristoile. wheeze' u’enniin* 
wriiinus (duiain many pa'‘S;iyr,.s in 
w hic h In* ri'e*" from In .-illn ni'^m li*alm«—l pun* mono 
lln j-t;i. bliinhel e ve n tin* nnesi ili-c. ridnu^ to tin* fact 
that manv of tin* works a''« rib« •] to 1dm eoiihl not 
pos^iblv iia\e* bee n Ids. 'rin* mo-l important weaks 
e»f lid- e-haJae le r an* " ,\.rl-to»h*'s TIn*olo;;y " (ed. by 
1 )ii*leriei> am! *'Lib<*r <le* ('aiisis b*«l. by Barden 
in werj. .NIeede rn sc holars have ili-eoven el lh<* 
forme r to»bc* a nn re* ce*lle*< tie*n <ef extrae ts Iroin the 
" Kime-aele s of Phctiniis; in tin* Arabic* version e»f 
w hich pa-'^a'Ue s anlai.r'ndstie- to iin*noiln-isni an* par 
aphra-e*‘l or e ntire ly omitie'd. Similarly tin* "IdlH*r 
de* < ’aii-is *' is inetldny but an extrae t froin tin* In;/- 
\>u.>cir (h t.,y>r /K ff by J*re»(*lns. 

< tin* eef tin* ee>n-i*epn*in’i*s of the fals^* aseriptieni of 
I the se- Works te> Aristoth* was that re';il Aristote lian- 

i-itti u.-i-.-T- J Jxi.irlx- xvitl» joi«i .l«-\vs.. 

Only iseclatc'd doe trim s of .Vrisbale wen* e»f pn peen 
deratifiu .sjuid!i<*anei* in lln Anildi- ami de*wi.sh 
thmtuhi nf tin* Miehlk' -\ires. The lirst n*a<tie*n 
aixainsi tin* inibnnet* of tin* Saire ed 
Judah Stauira is m»iiee •! lowanl tin* middle 
ha-Levi nf tin* lwi*lfili ei ntnry. whe n .Bnlah 
Against ha Le vi adinoid-lnel Ids e*onte*mpo- 
Aristotle, rarii s w ith all tin* fe rvor e»f his jinh nl 
n liirienis .soul, met to Im* t*nsnared by 
tin* wisdom <»f lln* (in'e-k :it ilii*<*osl of i]n*ir own 
ln*re«lilary faith, 'rnn* to Ids Anibie- pnelotype. 
<Iha/./ali. In* s!»oW(*d that Ari-toth* was not te» be 
n lie-el <»n in Ids .s(*ie*ntifie siaii iin iils. lla !j*vi be* 
Irave el a eairieiusly vae illalin.:; iidinl. ili>traele*(i b<*- 
1\ve*e*n ve in-ration for tin* irn ai s:iye* ami abhorn-m e* 
for the* faise'doe'triin sed'hisndu:hiy inie-lle i t. llee an 
not feerbe ar mainlainin.LT ibat if Aristotle* hael. like* 
the.le ws, been pe.sscsseel of InielitfeMl. lie* Wemlel not 
Jnive* set forth llie* imjHe.s.siiijijty *»f tin* en-ation oi 
tin* wenlel. Ila Le vi warns his n*;nh'rs airainsl .Sris 
toll<*'s n e eicridtion e»f the* unity e.f Oenl : fe>r tin* (bed 
feel* wlnnn tin* sjeirit henirs is a very elitTe*n*nt (beei 
freern tin* eem* attaine*el by e*e»ld .-pe-e*ulative tlmUL^lil. 

'ryve nl v ye arsafte r tln*<-om[.Ieiion eef the "( ’n/.ari." 
Abraham ibj) Dauel w n»te* his - li.a Kmunali Kainah " 
f'rin' Kxabi el Faith). A elauntle ss philosophe r. In* 
e<entn»ve rte*el in fulh-st me asure Ila Le-vi'ssiainlpoint: 
*• 'rile* stiiely eef tin* pldheseejeliv e»f relinieeii is vi'rv (l<*tri 
me ntal te) the* 1 rue* faith " t"('u/ari." v. BJ). Abra- 
j liani be lie ve el just the* ceentfarv: that the* tlnmghtfnl 
! one weeiiiel liinl his faith Stn-nirtln-in ei by the* study of 
jeldleesophy, lie* is a riiriel Arisleeteliail. feelleewinir 
i in the* feeolsle psof .\ vie e*nna. ami preeti sting with all 
j his iniirlil airainst the elispaniir<'nn*nt of philo.sophy 
j by (ilia//tili. Ilisbocek. pubii-he*e| in IBift. is one* eef 
I the* first altemiets at a e-eempn.niisc* between .linla- 
' ism ami tin* Pe ripate tic jehil f »«t phy eef the* Arabs. 
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\Vhil«* the Arabs prcfcrrrd Arist<>i]<‘'s biiiical and 
in<’1ai'li\ >ical works. Mainionidcs (h‘Vot<‘<l hisallon 
linn 1" liis nioral phikosop!*y and l‘» liarnio- 

ni/.«-il will) n vclalion. In his “Slicinnnali IVrakiin " 
(KiLdil ('liaph r>). .Maiinonidrs a«lnp!s i1j<* Aristnir- 
lian l"ur hn nllit s of ilit^ s(tul. Until aliki* trach that 
iwn ju rlVclinns dw«'ll in llicsnlll—ihr 

Maimon- nmial and l he intclhcl ual. 'riic sniircn 

ides and (tf virnm and vice lies, witli both phi- 
Aristotle. iosnplicrs, in I la-capabilii v (d‘ilinULdii 
aiul dr^in*. 'riin inns! wniLdily nt ihn 
" I jahl ('iiapinrs " is tin- rmirtli. In accordance wiili 
Ari>lnilc. Mainiciiidcs dt lines virlucas ilicdc-sircd 
aciinii “ in llic incaii. ’ Moral acts arc ihn'.r ihal Imld 
Ihc " mean ” bet w<cn Iwnliarmlnl “ c\t rcincs.'’ be 
1 wet-n the *• loo in neb “ and tin- “ton lilt Ic." \\ Inn 
tin- M>ul is sick and falls into one extreme, it can be 
cured nulv by brinyiniT it into ihe other extreme. 
As jeiTards ihe judblems of ihe aim of mankind and 
the purpnse <.f liuinan < xistene«‘. the.Iewish philoso- 
jtln r n< <essarily dilTers from tln-dn-ek. A<-eordini: 
to Aristotle, true haiipiin-.ss consists in virtue; but 
with .Maimonides the aim of matdxind is diViin* ]»er- 
b-etiou. Mail must endea\or to a pproaih the essence 
of the 1 )eiiy tis far as.])ossible. W hat Maimonid»-s 
expresses in the untsl exalted diction is found in tin- 
sayinir of the sjiltcs. ** Let till thy actions In* (hnn* in 
the name of Heaven! ’’ 

'I'his theory of moral theolo.iry is the introduetion 
to Maimonides' j*hilo<ophie.-d system asj>resented in 
lhe**.Nloreh Nebukim” ((Juide for the Perjdexed). 
FollowinL^ irenerally in tin- fooisi(-])S of Aristotle, In* 
deserts hiiiMudy when aj>j»niaehinir tin- d«unain of 
(bid’s law. Hut In-re, too. it is Aristot(-lian tloe- 
trine. eoineidini:. it is true, with Hevelation in the 
basic prim-iple that nn-ii .arc incjtp.‘tb!<'<if <-ompre- 
hendinix (bid’s beini; fully, on account of tln-ir 
imp(-rf<-(-tion and His perb-ction. ('onci-rniipir llie 
spliere of metaphysical thought, absolute truth 
must lie in Uevi-lation; that is, in .ludaism. All 
that Plato and Aristotle Ihouirht out had Im-cii al¬ 
ready correctly and more deeply tauirlit by the j»hil- 
(isophi(-al oral law, of the jio.ssession of whi(-h bv 
the IVophets Maimonides is eonvinc(-d (“Mon-h,” i, 
71, ii. 11). Whih* everytliiny^ that Aristotle wroti* 
coiK-ernini: nature, from tin* moon down to the cen¬ 
ter ot the earth, was fouinled ujion positive prtMif 
.and is therefore sure and irrefraLUibh*. all his ideas 
eoncerniiii^ the (-haracter of the hiirher sjihen-s par¬ 
take ratln-r of tin- n.-iture of opinions than of phihi 
sophi(-al <-<-rtainties {** .M<ir<-h.'’ ii. Arist<itl<‘ 

posits the eternity of the World, but <-an imt deinon- 
str.ati- it. It bciiiiT thusa matter of <‘onllictinti: opin- 
i<ins. the sujiposiiion of an jictu.a) commema-meiil of 
the World in time is far more intelligible. Maimon- 
i«I(-s thus ajipc-ars as a sharp (-rilic- of Aristotle in 
th(-<»loiry, ainl n-lusi-s alh-iiianci* to him wln-m-vcr 
h(‘ In-ats the statc-ments of r(-liLd<»n with di.sdain. 
Recoirni/.iipir the <livin(' oriynn <if the Law, he neia-s- 
s.arily arrays himsidf in strong!; oj>position to Aris¬ 
totle, who sees in the law of nature the hiirhest ami 
immutable law-, for it is the (-oi-<illarv of his acc<*pt- 
unce of the <*ternity of the world. ('onseqiientlv, 
A ristoi h- n-(-oi:-ni/es m» miracles and no revelation, no 
selection !iy (bnl of a ])e«-uliar iieop.le no mission toan 
indi\ idual. no elioiee o| .-my one p.-irl ieularaire. Mai- 


monidcs i-xprcssly nn-ntions that Aristotle (h-nies all 
Special I*ro\ i(h-m-e, which (-« rtainly cont radicts what 
Aristotle himself .<ays in his Ni(-(Uimchean Ethics,’' 
X. th Maimonides' w«>rk evoked, as is well known, 
consider.ible ]>arty strife, whic h ended. how<*vcr, in 
tin- acknowled.Lnmnt by all partie s of his autlnerity. 

Tin- di>tinctietn «tf havinir comi)lete-d M.-iiinonich-s’ 
einh*av«»r may be* acc«u«Ied te) Le vi be-n (b-r.son (d. 
.about loll) of Preivenee*. wlm posse-ssed ae<-urat<* 
kmewIe-elLTe of the A list oteliail ailel other phileiseeph- 
ie al writiniTs. lb- toe»k the ceimnn-ntator A ve-rroe-sas 
his iTuieh’.in c-xpemneliiiLC the* Stairirite*. Ne-ve-rtln*- 
le ss, Le-vi is a de-eieh (lly ineh-jieneh-nt thinker, by no 
me ans blindly “swearim: to the* wordsof hismaste-r.’’ 

He Iiolds that the n* is in a force tend* 
Levi ben inir teewarel humaidty an impulse not 
Gerson, ope-ratini^ in a e-ire-h* so as to re-ttirn 
an Aristo- e-onstantly te> tin- pe»int of d<*partun‘, 
telian. but manib-stinir itse lf rathe-r asa ste*ad- 
ily asee-ndiny^ spiral. Aee-ordinyly, no 
I olde r-solut iem of a ])reeb]e-m e-an e-Iaim um-emditional 
I ace e-ptanee* as the* truth, if late-r re.seare h eontliet 
with it. lb* is thus an o]>j>enn*n! of the* Arisle)- 
Ie*lian e-one e plie»n e>f the* ete rnity of the* we>rld. Had 
the w«»rhi e xiste*el frenn e*te-rnity, the* c*omparative 
yenith e>f the* varienis seie*ne-e*s e-oulel not be* e*.\* 
plaine*el tainl he* maintains the ir (-enupaiative* youth 
i in e>ppe»itie»n tt» the* abeive'-ejuotcd ojiinion of Mjii- 
me»nieh‘S), inasmue-h as striving afle*r kne»wl(*elj^e* is 
an oriirin.-il e-harae-te-iistie* of mankinel. His innate 
ae-ume-n. whieh ineluees him te> subje*et inelivielual 
ele»e-trine*s of Aristotle* to cle>se* e-ritie-ism, in oreler to 
aelvane-e- his own vie ws ayainst him. and to sub¬ 
stantiate* the-m when ne-ee-ssary. is not ineonsist(*nt 
with Ji ele*ve>te*el ami thoremyh stuely eef ther Sta^riritc. 
He* is see thoremyddy ill liome*in Aristotle*, that tliou^h, 
fe>r instam-e*, unable* to ejuede ;iny authe*ntie passiige 
frenn his m.-iste-r eeine-erning immeirtality, he is yet 
able* to formulate* senne'thing entirely in harmony 
with his vie*ws (,bk*l, “ Levi ben Gersein,-' j». 22). For 
.Maime»niele-s. jinel his su(-e(*.s.sor Ia*vi be*n (h-rsein, Aris- 
teitle* is threnighemt an umle*niable* authority. His 
ele-live-ram-es are* te) the*m ge*ne*rally as unas.sailablc 
ami as inelisputable as llmse* eef the* Hible* itself. This 
attituele seune times led the*se twei de-voted Aristote¬ 
lians te> misinte-rjire-t (*e*rtain Se-rij>tural ]>assages tliat 
se*(*me*el teM-eenllie t with the* Stagirite. With all Mai- 
meniieie's' magnitie-euit atte-mpts te> luirmemize Judaism 
ami .\rist«>te*lianism. ami with all the* ae-hievements 
in this elire*etie)n by He-n (b*rson, th(*y eoulel not fail 
to awaken in elise-e-rning mimls the e-emvie-tiem that 
all sue-h e-neleavors starte-el frenn vain ]>re-mis{*s. Levi, 
be-n (b-rson’selTein to re-e-om ile the* “ (*re*atie) e.\ nihilo” 
(the* e-reatieni enit of imthin.Lr) with Aristeitle’s view, 
by elaimin.y beelelly the e*te*rniiy e»f the Original Mat- 
te*r, endy se-rve-el. like* e>the*r eennprenni.se*s, to expose 
the* impossibilities e)f the* iimb-rtaking. 

The* first to shatte*r with d;irin.g liand the idola¬ 
try that the* Miehlh* .\ge s hael paiel to the Stagirite, 
was Haselai (’re*se‘as e»f Saragoss{i(1377- 
Crescas At- I IHP. He m.-ieb* the* first noteworthy 
tacks atle*mpt to de'jmnistrate* the unteil- 
Aristotle. able*ne.ss eif the* ,\riste)te*lian con(a*p- 
ti«)tis. He* e*spe*(*ially pre)te*.sts again.st 
his state-me-nt eif the* fmile-ne*ss eif the* worlel, and, 
starting treun the* supposition that an infinite* relre>- 
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Lnt'ssinti <»f caiisrs is untj»r(‘Vf.s llic cxist- 
i nci- i»f a “ primus juntor." tin* cxislcnce (1««I 
lln n fnrr. Ilf furtlu r <«mlra(li(‘Is Aristotle's virw 
that (Jotl’s liappiiH'^s cniisists iu tlie irciiiruition n! 
ilimsclf. fnr knowliMliTc has only value when it is ! 
precided hv iiTUnrauee, and where there never has 
Ihm u iirn(»ram'e there can he nothinir pleasurahle. 
(■r« ''eas. ih«mi:h independent hen in. was still only 
a eoniinuator of those early att<:mpts which w«'rc 
»niih rtak«'n hy .ludah ha Levi in the “Cuzari.” to 
secure full reeii'jiiition for .ludaisin. In tin* aire fol- 
lowiniz Hasdai Cn-seas all traces of Aristoielianism 
Lrradually di^apiM-ared from .Jewish philost»phieal 
literature; and in the caliaiistie moveim-nt. which 
little hv littleassumed dominance. 1 he characteristics 
of IMat<inism eam<* more and more into ju'omimaice. 

'I'he **Idhies"of Arisintle occupies an important 
plao* in tin* history of Jewish literatun*. althouirh 
attention was<iirected to it com))aratively late. 'I'ln* 
Jews possessed in their own rcliir 
Aristotle's ions writiuL'^s an almndanec of practi 
Ethics.'’ cal rules which n'lidercd Aristotle's 
Kthics " supj-rtluous. < )nly when his 
system came to lu* stn<li< «l as a whole was any at¬ 
tention paid 1«> tin* *• Kthi< s.” The “ Nicoinachean 
Kthics," which aloiu* of all Aristotl(*'s ethical wri- 
linirs was known to the Middle Alus. was trans- 
lal<'d into Ilehrew from a I.atin version in tin* licirin- 
nini: of tin* lifteenth century. Tin* translator. Don 
.MeYr .M.iruadez. exj)ress(*s tin* opinion in his ]>n*fa<*e 
that .Vristotle's ethical writiiiL^s contain an «*.\plana- 
tion of (*ertain ju’ecepis of tin* d'orah. A coininen- 
Tary upon this translation was written in loSI I»y 
.^^oses .\lmosnino. But .Vristoth* was hy no inean.s 
unknown to tin* J(‘ws of inu(*h (*arlier a.Lu*s tts an 
ethical writer. An ‘*Klhi(*al Lett«*r." found atnoipir 
the <'thical epistles of the physician Ali ihn IhMlli- 
wan (eontaiin*d in .\1 Ilari/.i's translati<m, in “ De- 
haiim ‘Attikim." eilited hy Benjacoh), was ascrihed to 
him. Sln*m T«»h Bahpn ra also n*produ(*es the “ Let- 
t<*r of .\ristotle" in his ** Ha .Mehake.sh." Tin* Stacr- 
irit<* s nann* is frejjuently nn*t (*lsewln*re in Jewish 
(*thical lit<*ratun*. The ethical aj>horisms (|uot(*d hy 
Honein ihn Ishak in his work already mentioned 
found their way into many sj»eeimens of j)opiilar 
literatim*. Aristotle's r(*lations with Al(*xander tlie 
(treat an* frecpn ntly in(*nti«med in this literature as 
e.\(*mplary in their way. and Jews ea.irerly ac(*epled 
the leiTendary accounts of tin* <*<»n vcrsi«m <»f Aristotle 
to the trm* taith. and of tin* re])udiation hy him of 
his ih(*ory of ('nation. But Immanuel hen SJomon 
(ahout in his imitation of tin* ” Divina (*om- 

media." nevertheless locates Aristoth* in the inf(*rnal 
rei:i<*ns. hceause he tauirlit the i*\ist(*nce of the world 
from <*l<*rnity. (h-daliah ihn Yahyah (sixteenth c*en- 
turvt claimed to have lound a hodk in which Aris- 
loth* recanted all Ids errors. People were ea.sily jH-r- 
smnlrd to heli<*ve (hat “the wisest of the w i.si* " Iun! 
iriven in his alleLdatiei* to tin* doi trines of the Torah ; 
that Simon the Just, whose aeijuaintance he is .said 
to hav(* made u]nm the occasion of Al(*.\ander‘s visit 
to .h*rus;ilem. had (*onvin(*ed him of his errors. (See 
AiiisToTi.K IN .iKw isti Kkokm).) Piaverssaid tohavi* 
li(*«*n writtfii hy Aristotle have fre(pn*ntly he(*n print¬ 
ed in devotional works of reemt <*enturies; as. for 
iiiManct*. om* hainled «lown hy Hoin*in ihn Ishak (s(.*e 


j Ldw(*nthal, **Honi*in‘s Sinnsjiruehe dcr Phihiso 
I pheii.’’ p. 11-). 

Aristotle was ahnost universally held in (*ste(*m hy 
tln*.h*ws; at one time for his intelliiren(*e and mental 
power, at anoth(*rasa penitent .sinner. 
Apprecia- The follow inir is Maimonides' v(*rdi(*t 
tion of eonceridikur him; “Tin* words of Plato, 
Aristotle. Aristotle's traeher, are ohseure and 
liynirativc: they are sui>ertluous to the 
man fd‘ intelliir<*in*e. inasmuch as Ari.siotle sujiplanted 
all his prede(*essors. d'ln* thonmirh iinderstandir.ir 
of Aristotle is tin* hi,i:h(*st aehi(*v» inent to which man 
(*an attain, with tin* .sole cx(*(*ption of tin* nndt*r- 
standinir of the Brojdiels,’* Shem T«»h lM*n .Isaac of 
d'ortosa (I'Jtll) styh's Aristotle “ the master of all phi 
losople rs. ” Klijah h. Kliezer of (‘andia, w lio editi'd 
tin* “ I.oirie *' ahoul the t iid of tin* fourteenth century. 
(*alls Aristotle “the diviin*," h(‘(*au.se, havini:: h«*ers 
endowed hy natun* with a sacre«lly superior iiit(*lleet. 
he <*ould understand of himself w hat oth(*rs (*r>uld 
re(*eiv(* oidy from the instruction of their teachers. 
S<*e Akistoti.k in Jkwi.sii Lkoknd. 

Tii. A. Lo. 

ARITHMETIC : The art of reckoning. This 
must have been fandliar (<» the ancient II(*hrews. 
The sacred hooks mention large amounts, showing 
that the jieople wire aeijuaint(‘d with the art of 
coinjiutation. Kxjues.sions are found even for frac¬ 
tions (see (ies(*nius, “ Lehrgehaiidi*.” TlM). 

The Hehrews. like the Greeks and other peojde of 
antiquity, made use of the letters of the ali)halM*t 
for ligur(*s. A(*eording to their alphabetical order, 
the lett(*r.s were made to c.\j)ress the nnit.s, tens, and 
hundreds, as high as 4h0. In a later period, juoha- 
hly after conta'ct with the Arabs, the tinal letters 
^ j D ^vere added, .so as to furnish numerals up to 
h(lU; nu ntion of this fact is made in many cabalistic 
writings, but seemingly they were not generally 
used. 

The question arises w helh(*r, in computations w ith 
these h*tt(*rs, the ancient Hebr(*wshad tiny fixed sys¬ 
tem taught in the schools, or w h(*ther each calcula¬ 
tor w;is li ft 1«) his own manipulation (»f them. The 
jirobabilities are in favor of the former hypothesis, 
in view'of thi* higfi degrei* of math(*mati(*al knowl¬ 
edge found hi re and then* in the Mishnah and Ge- 
mara. Nothing of .such a system has, however, 
come down to us from the Talmudic times. Skilful 
Jewish arithm(*ticians are fir.^t mentioned in the 
eighth century. J>ahl Uabban al-Tabari, the teacher 
of the phy.sii ijin Bazi's father, was know n as an ex¬ 
cellent arithmetician (Wuslcnfclil, '’‘Aerzte.” p. 20). 
About OUT the Jewish mathematician Bisher ben 
Pinhas ben Shuheib wrote an arithmetical treati.s<*. 
At the same ejioch lived Josephus Hispanus, or 
.Sapiens, from wlom Gerbert (Pope Sylvester II.) 
borrowed his system of multiplication and division 
(see (’ajori. “History of Kl(*m(*ntary Mathematics.” 
p. 1711). and who is believed to have b{*en tlie intro¬ 
ducer of the so-called Arabic numerals into Kurope 
(see Weissenborn, “ Kinfi'dirung der Jetzigen Zilfern 
in Kuropa.” ])p. 74 (f st f/.). In the beginning of the 
eleventh century there nourished Abndiam l)i*n 
Iliyya, who w rote an encyclopedia of mathematical 
seieiices; he used Arabic numerals, but knew nothing 
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of the z»*n). In tin* lirst volume of lliis <‘n(‘yeli)iHMlia | 
]u‘ makes use of tiie Arithmetic of Nieomaelms of j 

Gi iasji. a disciple (»f Pytlia-oras, whieli, translaltal j 

frnm tla* Creek into Aralue under the title ^‘Al- | 
u.adhal ila -ilm al-Adad.*' ^vas held in LOeat este«‘m , 
l.v ih<-jrws. Joseph ihu Akniu recommends this 
Arithmetic, ami it was translate<I into Hebrew in 
tlM' fourteenth century by Kalonymus luai Kalony- 
mns. Abraham ibn Ezra composed an arithnn-tieal 
livatiscunderilie title " Sefer haMispar”; lie makes 
usr of the Zen). calliniT it in Helifew “‘iirgul.'' His 
Aritlunrtic is the ohlest extant in Jewish literature. 
Abraham ibn Ezra found many imitators, the most 
<rlchrated (d' whom were Levi bell G(‘rshon ami 
Elijah .Misrahi. To <lay Hebrew literature contains 
.about twenty arithmetical treatises. (SeeM.xniK- 
.M.\TICS,) 

IJnii.nn'.RArnY: Stein.«‘lm»‘iiler, niftliotJu'Vti MoOu maticn^ 
jy.c,; lii rU fr, xviii. S7 ct srq. 

I- Tin. 


ARK OF THE COVENANT (Hebrew, 
n'.n' n'"l3- <‘lc.: for the comj)lete list of names of the 
Ai-k, seebclowj.— Biblical Data: The first mention 



(AfUr (’aliin-t.) 

of the Ark in the Bible is in Ex, xxv. lOcEV)?., W’licre 
Mos<'s on ]Mount Sinai is told to have an Ark of 
shittim-wood imnle for the Commandment.s wliieh 
are about to be delivereil. Minute directions arc 
itivon for the jilan of tlu* Ark. It is to be 2.^ cubits 
in lenirth. H in breadth, and in hei.izht. It is to 
be overlaid within and 'without with gohl, ami a 
< rown or molding of gold is to be j)ut around it. 
Four rinirs of gold are to be ]»ut into its conu*rs— 
two on ca<*h side—and thniugh thiMi 
Dimensions ring.s .‘ita\es of shittim-wood overlaid 
and Con- with gf>Id for carrying the Ark are to 
struction. be inserted : ami thesi* are not to be re¬ 
moved, A golden cover (Hebr. mSD; 
A. V.. “ menw-seatadorneil with golden clieru- 
biin, is to be jilaced abov<‘ the Ark; and from here 
the ]>ord says He will sjieak to Moses (Ex, xxv. 
10-22). The Ark is to be j>laced behind a veil, a 
full descrij»tion of which is given (//>. xxvi. 

Even Aaron was forbidden to enter this j»lacc of 
the Ark too often ; and he was en joined to perform 
(‘ertain cen iuonit'S when entering there (Lev. xvi. 2 
if •'*'7.). Mos(‘s was dir(‘Cled to consecrate the Ark, 
when comj)leted, with the oil of holy ointment (Ex. 
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xxx. 2J-2f»); and he was also directed to have the 
Ark made by B. zaleel. the son of I'ri of the trilH* of 
Jtnlah, and by Aholiab. tin* .<on of 
Sanctity .Mdsanirn'li ol tin* tribi* <)f Dan (iff. 
and Conse- xxxi. 2-7). Tlie.se instructions Mose.s 
cration. carried jout. calling upon “every wi.se- 
bearted” one among the people to 
assist in tin* worli [ift. .x.x.xv. It)—12). I>(*zah*el made 
the Ark (iff. xxxvii. 1); ami Moses apju'oved the 
work {iff. xxxix. -Id), put the testimony in the Ark, 
ami installed it (iff. xl. 20. 21). 

In Deiit. X. 1-7 a ratln-r dilTeieiit acco\int of the 
making of tin* Ark is givi-n. Closes is made to sjiy 
that In* const nich'd tin* Ark before going upon 
Mount Sinai to rect ive tin* .sccomi .set of tabl(*s. The 
charge of carrying the Ark ami the rt'St of the holy 
utensils was given to iln* family of Kohatli, of the 
iriht* of Levi; but Iln*y were not to touch any of the 
lioly things until after Iln* latter liad been covered 
bv Aaron (Num. iv. 2-15). 

*In tin* man'll from Sinai, and at tlie cros.sing of 
tin* Jordan, tin* Ark preceded the p(*ople and was 
the signal for their advance (Num. x. 
A Movable :id; Josh. iii. 3, 0). During the eross- 
Sanctuary. ing t)f the Jordan tin? river grew dry 
as soon as the feet of the prie.st.scarry¬ 
ing the Ark touched its water.s, and remained so 
mitil the juiests, with the Ark, left the river, after 
the p<*oj)lc had jiasscd ov(*r (Josh. iii. 15-1 <; iv. 10, 
11, IS). As memorials, twi*lve stones were taken 
from the Jordan at tin* place where the jiriests had 
.stoo<l {iff. iv. 1-0). During the ceremonies i)rece- 
ding the capture of Jericho, tin* Ark was carried 
round tin* city in the daily procession. preced(*d by 
the armed men and by seven juiests liearing seven 
trumpets of rams’ horns (iff. vi. O-lu). After thc> 
defeat at Ai, JosJiua lamented before the Ark (/V>. vii. 
r>-0). Win n Joshua read the Law to the people be¬ 
tween Mount Ccrizim and Mount Ebal, tliey stood 
oil each siih* of the Ark (iff. viii. 33). Tin* Ark was 
.s(*t \l\^ by Joshua at Sliiloh {ifi. xviii. 1); but when 
tin* Israelites ft>ught against B(*njainin at Gibeah, 
thev had the Ark with them, ainl consulted it after 
tln*ir deb at (Judges x.\. 27). 

Tin* Ark is next spoken of as being in tlie Temple 
at Shiloli during SamueFs apj^rentiee.ship (I Sam. 
iii. 3). After lin‘ir first defeat at Ebeii-ezer, the 
Israelite's liad llic Ark brought from Shiloh, and 
wrlcound its coming wifli gr<*at rejoicing. In the 
M'coinl battle the Israelites were again defeated, and 
the Philistim s eaptureil the Ark {iff. iv. 3-5, IP. 11). 
Tin* news of its ( apture w.as at once taken to Shiloh 
by a im*sseiiger with his elothe.s rent, 
Captured ami with earth upon liis liead.” The 
by the ohl priest. Eli, fi ll de ad when he heard 
Philistines, it; and liis daugliler in-law, bearing 
a son at tin* time the news of the cap¬ 
ture of the Ark was r<‘et*ived. named him IeliaI>od— 
exidained as “Where is glory?” in reference to the 
loss of the Ark {ih. iv. 12-22). 

The Phili.stine.s look the Ark to sevend places in 
tlieir country, and at each j)la('c misfortune resulted 
to them (iff. v. l-f»). At Ashdod it was placed in the 
temple of Dagon. The next morning Dagon was 
found j>rostr.ite before it; and on being restored 
to his place, he was on the following morning again 
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fn'iiiJ prosiraii* ami l»r<)k<*n. 'I'lw* of Asliiin«I 

wen* siuitirn wiih brals (Hcljr. A. V. “fin- 

mds”—lliaf is, li(*ni<»rrli(ii<ls); and a jda.irunof mien 
wassfut nvcr lla* land {iff. vi. a; ila* Scpliia.i^iul, v. 
Tn. 'I'lif aillirtion ol Ixiils was also visited u]»oii the 
l•^•(»pi(• (.r (l.ith’aiid of Ekron, whither the Ark was 
sucfjssi\i ly reinnvcd {th. v. S-p^). Alha* tin* Ark 
had Itccn aiinmirthcm sexa n monllj<. lhePliilistiiies. 
nn the advice of tindr divineis, returm-d it to the 
Isra<'liles, aecnnipativinir its relnui witlj an olTi-riiiir 
ennsjstin”- of’ irdldcii iniayo s nf ih(* h<»ils ami niier 
with which tln-y had hrcii atllietrd. 'riie Ark was 
put ditwn in the Tn ld <d‘ Josima ilie Hcth shemiie. 
and tile netli slnanites oll’ered saeriliees and hurnt 
<illVi in.Lrs (//^ vi. l-la). Out nf euridsity the mm of 
J>elh sljrincsh Lfa/a-d at [A. V. “ Idoked inld**j tin* 
Ark; and as a juinishmenl d\er fifty tlnmsaml nf 
them wen- smilldti hy the Eonl (/A. 1!I). 'I'he jielh- 
sheinites sent to Kirjatli ih-arim, (»r I>aal-J«idah, 
t(» have the Ark removed (iff. "21); ami it was tak<‘n 
thither td the house df Ahinadah, whose sdu Eleazar 
was sanetitied to ke<-j) it (//». vii. Ik Kirjath-jearim 
was the ahd<I(* «)f tlie Ark for twenty years (//>. 2). 
Under Saul the Ark was with the army before In* 
first met the Idiilistines, but. the kini:: "as to<> im- 
I>aiient to consult it lu-fore en.irayin.ir in llm batth* 
(iff. xiv. IS, HI). In J Chron. xiii. J it is stat«-d that 
the jx-dple W(*n' not aeeustotne<i to consult tin* Ark 
in tile (lays of Saul. 

At lh(! very beirinninir of his reiyn David remoV(*«l 
the Ark from Kirjallj-jearim amid yreat rejoieinir. 
On the way to Zion, Uzzah. om* (d* tin* drivers of the 
cart on which tin* Ark was carried, put out his hand 
to steady the Ark. and was smitten by iiie Lord for 
touehinL,^ it. David in fear carried tin* Ark asid(* 
into the hou.st* of Obed-edoin tin* (iittite. insl(*ad of 
earryiiiiT it on to Zion, and lien* it 
In the Days stayed i))re<* months (I I Sam. vi. 1-11; 
of David. I C’hron. xiii. DU). On hearinj^Mliat 
tin* Lord ha<I ble.s.sed ()b(*d-cdoin b<‘- 
(‘ause of the presence of the Ark in his house, David 
had the Ark brou^dit to Zion by the Levit(*s, whil<; 
he him.self, “ Lnrd(*d with a linen ejihod,” ‘‘danced 
befoK* the Lord with all his miyht ''—a ])erformance 
for which he was despi.sed and n buked by Saul’s 
daughter Michal (II Sam. vi. 1‘2-lb,‘2()-‘22; I Chron. 
XV.). In Zion he pul tin* Ark in tlie taberna<*lt* be 
had prei»ared for it, offered s;icrificcs, distributed 
f(»od, ;iud blessed fhe peoj)le and his own honS(*h'.)Id 
(II Sam. vi. 17-‘2(i; I ( hron. xvi. l-.l; II (‘hroii. i. 

4). L('vit(*s w<*re appoint(‘d to minister before the 
Ark (I Uhron. xvi. 4). David’s plan of building a 
temple fortln* Ark was .^tojiped at the advice of (bxl 
(II Sam. vii. 1-17; I Chron. xvii. l-la; xxviii. 2. J). 
'Fhe Ark was with the army during the siege of 
Habbah (II Sam. xi. 11); and when David lh*d from 
J(*rusal(*m at the tinn* <d’Absalom’s conspira<*y, the 
Ark was (‘arried along with him until he ordered 
Zadok the priest to n*turn it to Jerusalem (II Sam. 
XV. 24-‘2‘J). 

When Abiathar was dismissed from tin* iiriest- 
hood by Solomon for haviiig taken part in Adoni- 
jah's conspiracy against David, his life was si)ared 
b(*cau.se In* had formerly borne the Ark (I King.s ii. 
2b). Solomon w<»rshipcd lH*fore the Ark after the 
dreaiii in which tin* Lord promised him wisdom (id. 


iii. lo). In Solomon’s I ciuplc a I bJy <»l Holies(lIebr. 
Tm. A. V.. “ora( Ic") "as prepan**! t«) reeeiv«* the 
Ark (iff. vi. llh; ainl when the T(‘mple was dedi- 
cal*«I.. fin* Ark. contuitiing nothing but tin* two 
Mo.saic tables <»f .--t**nc. wa> placed therein (iff. viii. 

l-!t; H Chron. v. l-lh). hen tin* 
In Solo- prnsJs cam** out of the holy place 
mon's afti-r placing the Ark there, the 'I’etU' 

Temple. i)li* w.-i'' tilled by a cloud, ** for tin* 

gk>rv of the Lt>nl had lilh**! tin* house 
of the L*»rd” (1 Kings viii. lo-ll; II Cliron. v. i:». 
14). W hen S<»h*mon HKirricil Uharaoli s *laughtcr. 
In* cause*! ln*r to dwa-Il in a hou.<** oulsi<le Zion, as 
Zion was consecrai*d Int-ius** «»f its c<»nt;dning the 
.\rk (11 Chnm. viii. 11*. KingJ«*siah ha<i tin* Ark 
pul into tin* 'remph* HI Uhron. xxxv. J). from which 
it appe.'irs that if had again ln «-n rvinovctl hy s«inn* 
prcilcccssor. 

The only nn*nlioii of tin* Ark in the Pn»i>hctsis 
tin* n fVrcnee to it hy J* r» ndah, w ho, speaking in the 
days of Josiah {J< r. iii. IbV propln sics a lime wln*n 
the Ark w ill no l*»ng» r D* ncede«l in*<*ausi- of the 
right«*ou.sin*ss of tin* people. 

in the Psalms the Ark is twice referre*! to. In 
Ps. lxxviii. t*d its i-iptnre by tin* Pbilistincs i.s 
s])okcn of, and the Ark iscalh ‘1 “tbc sir(*nglli ainl 
glory of Cod”; ami in Ps. cxxxii. s. it is sp»)kcn of 
as “tin* ark of tin* strength of the f.onl.’’ 'I'ln* Ark 
is mentioned in indy <*!n* passagt* in tin* .Vpocrypha 
(II Mac<‘. ii. 4-Hb, wliicli contains a h geini ti> tin* 
i lb'ct that tin* jirophel Jt remiah. “iM ing warin*tl of 
Cod,” toi>k the Ark, and tin* tabernacle, ainl the altar 
of incense, jiini biirh-d their, in a cava* on Mount 
.^inai, infonning tho*a* *.f his fnllowcrs wlio wisln-d 
to liinl the pl:u»‘ that it shouM ninain unknown 
“until the lime that C«hI .sln»nhl gather His peo]d(* 
again tog<*tln‘r, ainl reia ive lln ni unto mcrey.” 

'Pin* Ark is ( alleil by several naiin .s in the Ilible. 
a.s follow.s: 

I. “The ark” : Kx. xxv. 14 rf nh; I>*v. .xvf. 2; Xnm. 

Hi. ai (7 ai.; Ix'ur. X- 2 «f «i/-; J»*sh. iii. la »7 a/.: 1 S;nii. 
vi. la rf af.: II .s;irn. vi. 4 ♦ / nj.i 1 King.** viii .it a/.; I 
(’hnin. vi, !»>#! a/.: II« hnai. v. 4 * t itl. 

II. “The ark of the !i*siiTu«*n.v“ *1. P'sn): Kx. xxxi. 7: 

(2. p"»N) : K.x. XXV.22*! a/.; N»m. iv. .ada/.; .lash, 

iv. in. 

III. a “The ark •»f tin* niv»-«;ini“ (1. p"'S): Jash. iii. 0 

, rf Iff.; (2. 7'r’X-ri: Jti.>h-iii. 14. 

h “The ark af tin* l-.•Vf imni of the Dinl" [Vliwnl; eam- 
l»are IV. a < 1 . : -Nniii. .\. :CJ if a/.; 

lH*iif, X. S ff Iff.; J«»vli. iv. 7 tf lit.; I Sam. iv. a i7 nf.; I 
Kings iii. ir» 1 1 nf.; I < hc*«. -\v. 'S** t nl.; II CJiraii. v. 2 
rf nf.: J*-r. iii. in; «2. : -lash. iii. 17. 

r “ The ark wlierein is Ui»* •s.vmanT af the I,i»nk wtheh he 
nia«l»* Willi «nir failiers. hi* l>rauglit t!»*m eutef Ihit 

lain! af Kgypt *’ c—“';rN rsvi' .*''•'2 2*« p*^}<*v 

C'-iyr V'.ST S.^.s* VS'*51-J2 v:v~i2.v 37): 1 Kings viii. 21. 

•f “The ark wheri'iii is ihe oweiiant af the I^>ril. Iliat he 
iiunle w itli the elii!*In-ii »*f I.snieP’ 32* "'2*X p"'S^ 

ks->2”* c; .—>2 -no : II Chnm. vi. 11. 
e “TJieark af ihi* <iiven:inl af ihe Lan! af ail thee;irlh“; 

eani|»an* IV. ti '*2 tnx ."*n2n fnsi: .h»sh. iii. IJ. 

/ “The ark af ilie ravi’iiani af the l^>nl of h'»sts far Yliwii 
af iiasls], wlia ilwi*ll«-i!i l«»*tw»-«-n tliir elieruiiiii) eain- 
pareiv. i.j (2'3-'2^ 2r' rv.v2y nvi' r”'<z jn.v); I.sain. 
iv. 4. 

{/“The ark af tin* tatvenanl «*f Ihe Ii<»ri! far Yiivvii] yaiir 
t;iMi“: eainpan* «zr'nSs nn' r'"'2p'?.s); Dent, 

xxxi. 2ii: Jasli. Iii. :5i. 

h “The ark «»f Iht* i'<»Yenant «»f <e*il“; eainpaix* IV. /, {/ 
.-''-^2 p-'S>: Jinlgi-s xx. 27; I Sain. iv. 4; 11 
Sam. XV. 24 ; I Chen. xvi. Ci. 
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IV (I ••TIh- '■( I"''' IViivviir : III- 

.1...4i.iv.il I ISnin.iv..l.( ..I.: 11 .Siiii. vi. » 

11 III I 1 ( III'"!!, xv. '**/ ttl.i II I liHin. \iii. 11. 

/, “ Th.- :i*rk of ilM* I.'T'l IV n wn}. Ui.* !-• «'f ;»11 il>‘‘ «*anh *’; 

r..ri.i.;nv HI. * ''r P'N ^ "*• 

r -Til.- Mik nf ilir «.-! [*T VnwnJ *'; III. {/ 

*;-s p"'St ; I Kiii;r> ii. 3i. 

./“ I'lir ark -1 llH* la-nl l-.r Vliwii) <..«! ..f I-*uifl“ 
’"S"':;" : I rliP'ii. xv. U’*/ *»/. 

< “ iii.- ark of iljf l.oj.l l-r Vmwm] y..ur : roinj.an* 

III.!/-I'-'ii-r,. 
f •‘Tin- ark of « o!ii;.arv III. h '1. p-*S» : I. 

-am. iiJ.;;' / r'-'S- p-'X* : I iv. l:>. t 

II Sam. \ i. •»»/I « xiii.II < luou. i. 1, 

./“’riioark of our Ji"*!”; •-..mpan* 111. //-o:v“>s ;i’'S >: I. 
( hroti. xiii. •!. 

h riioarkof fh.'i.oMof I-f'i.J •* p-Ki: I >aiu. 


V. s t i <//. 

I •• rh«- ark of <;o.I wlii.-li i>.-:il!.-.I l.y tla- Namo. tlio liaim* 
of !li.‘ I.<.r<l lor Vin\ nl .*f h<M> who <lw»-ilotli iH-jua-.-ti 
tlio i luM iiliim “; ootiivaro III. ^ "'-•s T'"'X 

v" ’ ZT rr ** • II sain. \ i. K. ^ . 

jTim ark of (i'-l. t!;»* I.oPi (or Vnunl. w lio .hv.-lN ih 
U iwooii !li«* rhoruMm. whii h is rallt-*l ili»*Naiim** (lit¬ 
eral iniMslaiioti 1 : roMij.ar** III. / •-i-:''p*'S 
Z'Z' ■'-•N Z:*2"‘r”’ : I <’hn»n. xiii-1». 

V. -‘Tho iioly ark” : H nirori. xxxv. :>. 

VI. ”TIh* ark of thy hi-nlV] Mn inrth ” <-»-;■ p^Ni: IN. • xxxii. 

S ; II Chroii. \i. 41. . 


DilTi-mit iKiincs fnr Iln-Ark pnalnmiiiati-in ililTcr- 
(•nt linoks, as tnllnwM In Kxmins. N<»s. 1. aiul II. ‘2: 
in NmnluTs. Nns. II. ‘2 an.I III. 1: in Ih ut^-ron- 
(>inv. N<‘. HI. A, 1; in .h»slina. N<*s. IV. <t ;unl HI. 
«/, 1; in 1 Sannn‘l. N»»>. 1\• aiul/. 2; in II Sain- 
IK*1. Ni's. IV. anil/, 2: in I Kin^^s. X<»s. I. an«l III. 

1; in I ('liioniclcs. N«k. I. ainl III. h, 1; ami in 
II ('hi'oniclcs. X<»s. 1. ami 1II.•^^ 1- 

. C. J. M. 

_In Rabbinical Literature: Tin* Ark. by n as«»n 

(»f ils prnniim nrr in tin- l>ibl«-. forms an important 
siibji'ci (»f (li.wcussion by iln* Habbis, a irn at many 
sjiviii'js n lalinir to it lM-in;Lr fouml tliroui^liout llic 
Talimnl ami tli<* Midnisbini. Tlicy discu.ss !li<* di- 
imnsions. ]insilion. inamrial, content';, ininunlous 
powers, linal ilisposition. and various ineid< iits di¬ 
rectly or indire< liy e<»nneeied witli'tlie Ark. Siieli 
• lis^ iissions at limes einlMMly popular leifcnds, and 
are also of interest as relleeiiim the jMH tieal spirit 
wliieli animat'd many of the nibbis. 

Thus it is related (B. B. that the avaihible 
space in the Ib'lv of Holies was not in the least 
diniini.-lH’d by the Ark and the eher«!liini—lliat is to 
sav. that throuidi the working of a ininiele the Ark 
and the eherubjin transcended the limitations <»f 
space. With reirard to the p<»sition of tin* Ark in 
the Holy of Holies, tliere is the following jdcturesqtie 
-siyingin Tanhuina, K«'do>hiiii, : 


** raleMiiu* is tin* n-iiter of ih*- worM. .leni-ah-m the renter of 
raN >iin«*, tin* Ti'iuple the .Ifni-alelii. the llolyof ||oIi«*« 

the i eliler of the Temple. Il.e .\rk tin* lefiter of the Holy of 
Holies; ami in front of the -\rk \va.s a stone i-all«*«l '“•'.“C* 
the foiimlalion >ione of the \V(»rhl.** 

In Yoina 72A. and Yer. Sin k. vi. Ilh/, it is recorded 
that Ih/.ah-el nia<le three arks whieli he piil inside of 
one another. Tin* outside ami inside ones were made 
of gold, and nn asureii respeetivtdy ten citbitsaml a 
fra< lion ami t ight enbits. while the iiiithlh* one was 
«»f wootl and ineasiiretl nine cubits. Again, aeconl- 
ing to one opinion (V<*r. Shek. vi. 41h’). tliere were two 
arks traveling witli llie Israeliles in tin* wilderness. 
One contained the Ijiw. in addition tt» the tabh*t.s t>f 
the ’I'en (’oininandnienls. ami the otln»r the tables of 


Slone which .Moses liatl lirokcn. I in* <nn* lli.a! coii- 
lainetl the l.aw was placed in tin- -K nl ol meeting 
the tilher, containing the broken tables, ;ieeoinpaiiietl 
tin* Israelites in tlicir various e.xeiirsions, amlsonie- 
lifne^: ajipearetl t»n the batJle liehl- .\cc<»rdi!ig to 
still another view (/./•.), there was only oin* Ark, am! 
it eonlaiiKMl both tin* Law and the broken t;iblrs (Ber. 
s//: B. B. 1 bd. IL .lohanan in tin* nann* of Simon ben 
V«*hai. basing bis opinion on tin* repetition of tlie 
\v..r<l ”nanio’' (D'J*) in H *‘^nin. vi. 2. maintains tliat 
the Ark eonlaineii the Im lTable Name and all oilier 
epitlii'tsof (bMl(B. B. ; Nnin. B. iv. tjO). .Mareliing 
in the vanguard (d* llit* Israeliles. lln* Ark leveled the 
bills liefore lln in (Ber. ol//; see Aunon). It <ariied 
tin- priests, who in turn wire to carry it in tliep.-issage 
♦ .f the .Iordan (Sotali d.*!//). When King Havid Iiad 
the Ark brought from the liouse of Abinadab and 
carri<*<l up<.n a new carl, tlie ii*«» .'^oiis of ilir I.atier, 
driving tile cart, were tossed by an invisible agency 
into i!ir;iir and Hung to the ground again ami again, 
until Ahitophcl <*xjdainc«i to David that tliiswasow- 
ing to tin* transgression of tin* Law, wliicli enjoined 
upon I he sons of Koliath to carry tin* Ark upon tln-ir 
shoiihlers (Nuni. vii. tl: A’cr. Saiih. x. 2Ih/). \\ In-ii 

the Philistines di spalehed the Ark upoiiacarl dniwn 
by two mileli kine without a driver, the kirn* not oiilj' 
t<»ok the Ark straightway to Betli-sheiuesli (I Sam. 
vi. S-12). but tliey also stmg a song {t:ikiiig ~/ro///V/- 
shiinmh,-' V. 12, ”ami they took tin* straight way/as 
derived from shinth, “a song”). According to K. 
.MeYr, llieir song was tin* verse. ** I will sing unto the . 
Lord, for he hath tiiuinj>hed gloriously ” (Kx, xv. 1); 
according to IL d*>hanaii,“ (iive thanks unto tIn* Lord, 
rnW upon his nann* ” (Ps, ev. 1); others .siigge.sf P.s. 
xeiii.. xevii., xeviii . .\( ix., or cvi.; but K. Isjiac 
Nappaha has a tradition. j>res(*rved in Tanna dclie 
Kliyalin, xi. (compare ‘Ab. Zarali 21A), that they 
.sung tin* following processional hymn: 

“Ilise, Orisc*. tlmii ;n*aeJa liiest I 
Move* along, move* along in thy groat N*auty! 

Skilfully wToiiglil with thy goh!»*n aclonnnc*nt»! 

Highly n*v«*nMl in iht' sjun lnary's n'OcisM'sI 
nVrshadowfil iM-nveen tin* tw in Clieriihiiii I '* 

Miilr. Sam. xii.; *Al>. Zar.ili l.r.i fion. R. Ilv. 

“When Solomon brought the .\rk Into the Temiilo, all the 
gol.h n in*<*s that we n* in the* T«*mple we n* lllieil with inoLvture 
ami ppMlm e-el ahuhilant fniit, h» the gn*at i>roflt ami enj/*5nit*nt 
•if th«* prh-stly gihl ; until King Manass«*li put an image of an 
Mol in the T« niph‘, whirh n*sult«*<I in the «lepai1iin* of the l>|. 
\ in«* rres«*m »* ami the drying up of tlie fruit ” (Tan.. TeiiJinah. 
xi.; aI>o w ith .'flight variations. Yoma 

The Ark was not merely a recejilach* forthi*I^iw; 
it was aproleetieni iigainst the em niies of ihe* Israel- 
iU*s, ami elean*d the roa<lsiii the wihh*r- 
A Van- ness for them. Two sparks, tradition 
guard in' relates. cjHm* out from helwe<*ii the* two 
the Desert, eliernbim, which killed all S4*rjM*nts 
and scorpions, and hurned the thorns, 
the smoke* of wliicli as it'curlcd upward .sent a swee-t 
fragnmee* threeughoul the weirlel, ami tlie iiatieuis of 
the*earthexclaimed iu womlcrand adminilioii <rant. 
iii. lih **What is this that cometh up from the wil- 
de rm .-s like* pillarsof smoke*? ” (Tan., Wayakh«*Lvii.> 
Opinions arc elivided as to what linally he-c^une of 
the* Ark when the Te inph* was eh*.stroycd. Suin', 
leasing the ir views eui H Chroii, xxxvi. 10, and Isa. 

; xxxix. 0, declare* (Yoina TuVt) that it was taken to 
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witil.- jicconliiiir tn olliris (//*.) it was 
lint takrii into captivity. l»wt was hidden away in 
till- Trinjik*. in tin* ai»artin< nt when* 
Its Ulti- tin- w..n«l for fuel was kejit: and it is 
mate Fate, r. lat. d tliat ac«a tain priest.wliiledoinir 
Ids work in tliat a])artinent. noticed 
tliat some of the sl«nies in tlir paved lloor )>rojecP‘d 
ahovi* tlie olln rs. He n«» sonner ]M•L^•ln to tell tin* 
storv to a fellow priest than he expireil. "I hat was 
n'lranled as a sure sIlhi that the Ark had lieen huried 
in that jdacetYer. Sin k. vi. tliei. Another tradition 
ri'cords tliat it was Kinir .In>iah wlio liid the Ark 
and otln'i* sa< red ve.ssels, fm fear tliat it they were 
taken to Hahylonia they would never he hroULdit 
hack (ih ,). 

“Whv was a distaiiee of -J.OOU mihils always 
maintained Iw-tween the Ark ami the jieojiU.*' In 
onh r that when tin* man h was stopj.ed njion lach 
Sahhathiiay. all tin* people iniLdit travi l asfarastln* 
Ark to otTer their jiniyers" (Nnm. H. ii. 1»). “One 
son of Ohe<lcdoin betokens hy his naiin*. ‘ Peulthai. 
for (Jod hh-ssed him ’ (1 (‘hmn. x.wi. 5). the hlessinix 
hrouirht upon his fatlnr’s house; he honored the 
Ark hv placin.ir a new candle before it every morn- 
inir and < veninir*’ (Nuni. H. iv. t20.). 

Ark is used liiruratively fora teaeln-r of the l.a\v 
in a farewell ad«lress; “If Oheil-edom was hlcss<*d 
•xreatlv for keepiiur the Ark in Iiis housi*. how mu<*h 
more should he he blessed wh<» shows hospitality to 
students of the I..awV" (Her. iVoft.) 

.1. SH. 1. Ht . 

-In Mohammedan Literature: In tin* Koran 

the Ark of the (’ovi-nant and Moses’ ark of bul¬ 
rushes are Inilh indicated by the one word “tabut.” 
whi<*h term certainly comes from the Hebrew 
“libah." thnuiLrli tin* .Iewish-.\ramaie “tebuta.” 
The ref< rene<* in the K<»ran to the Ark of the (’ove- 
nant oeeurs in the midille of tin* story of the choice 
of Saul to be kin^r. There the peojdedemand a siirn 
that (iod haschosi-n him. and the narrativi-continues 
(ii. ‘MlM; “and tln ir propin'l .sai<l unto them. * I.o. 
the siy^i of his kiny'^ship will be that the ark \hihnt\ 
will come unto yiiu with a “Sakinah” in it from 
your Lord, am! with a remnant of that which tin* 
family of Moses and the family of Aaron left — 
anirels bearinir it. Lo, in that is verily a siirn for 
you if yeare believers!' " Ilaidawi )e.\]>1ains 

“tabut” as (h*rived from the root (return), and 
as thus meaninir a chest to which a 
Tabut, thin IT taken from it was sure to re- 

Sakinah, turn. It was the chest in which tin; 

and I.aw (7b///‘/f0 was kept, and was about 
Kemnant. three cubits by two, and made of 
Lnhled bo.x-wiMMl. “Sakinah.” he 
sjivs. means “rest.’* “ trainpiillity ; and it <ame to 
the Israelites ill tin* comini' of the Ark to them, or 
it was the Taurat itself, brouirht in the Ark and 
cabninir them by its |>rcs<*iice (see Siikkinaii). 
Moses was wont to make it iro on before in batth*. 
and it would stea<ly the Israelites and prevent them 
lleein.ir. 

Others said that tln*re Avas in the Ark a fiirure of 
chrysolite or ruby Aviili the head and tail of a slie- 
cat and with two winirs. It wouldutt«*ra moaninir 
sound, and the Ark would rush toward the em‘mv 
with the Israelites followini: it. When it stayed. 


thev stood ami were at ease, ami victory came, Hy 
tin* “ n iiinant'* in it is meant the frairments of the 
bi'okeii tables, the stalf and clothes 
Composi- of Moses, and the turban of Aaron. 

tion Aft<*r .Moses ilii d, (Iod look it up to 
of “Rem- Himself, and tin* an.LU*ls now brouLdit 
nant.” it <lown aiz:ain. Hut otln rs .sai<i that 
it n*inained with tin* prophets that 
succe(*ded Moses, and that they irained victories 
bv imans of it until tin y acii d corruptly and the 
unlMlievers took it from them. So it remaim'd in 
the country of (loliath until (Iod made S.nil kimr. 
He then brouirht calamity upon tin* Philistim*.s 
and ilestroyi'd live <*iti(*.s. Hi^rci ivini; that this was 
throll.irh the Ark. they placed it cn two bulls, and 
tin* an.«r<*ls led it to Saul. 

A1 Tha'labi, in his “ Kisas al-Anbiyya” (p. 150 of 
cd. of (’airo. A. H. KH4). ixives ih tails as to the 
earlier and lal<*r histiuy of the Ark. He brin.i's it 
into coiim*etion with tin* imj>ortant Moslem diK trim* 
of tin* Lii^ht of Mohanim(*d. tin* first 
History of all created thiiiirs. for the s;ike of 
of tbe whicli (Iod created tin* worhls. The 
Ark. Ark was sent down by (Iod from par- 
mlise with Adam wln*n be fell. In it, 
cut fuit a ruby, were fi^nirt*s of all the proph¬ 
ets that were to coim*, csjiecially of Mohammed 
and his first four (*alifs and imim*diate followers. 
At the death of Adam it i>assed to Seth, and so 
down to Abi-aham. From Abraham. Ishmael re- 
<*eiv(*il it as the <*ldest of his sons. It passed then 
to I.dun;n*rs son, Kedar, but was claim(*d from him 
by .la<*ob. Kedar r(*fused to relinquish it, but was 
diviin*ly comniande«l to irivi* it u)>, as it must remain 
in the lim* of the ]uoi)ln*ts of (Iod. Avhieh was now 
that of Israel. On the other baml, tin* Li.iiht of 
Mohammeil. which shone on the forehemi of eve ry 
lineal anc<*stor of his, r(*maim*<l in fin* Arab lim* of 
K(*dar. So the Ark pass(*d «l«)wn to Me»s(*.s. How 
ami wln*n it was lost, the Mosh*m historians do not 
state*. Ac<'oreliiyir to Ibii ‘Abbas, a cenisin eif Mo- 
liamnn'e] ami tin* foumler e>f Koranic (‘.\e*_i!:esis. it. 
with tin* rod e>f Mose‘s, is now lyiiur in tin.* Lake* e>f 
Tiberias, ami will be* breui,i:ht forth at tin* last day. 
The* story of the* imaire* with the* cat’s he*ael ami tail 
is trae‘e*el back to Wahb ibii Munabbih, win) was of 
.Te'wish birth. It has ]>robably some* Midnishie 
euii'in. What is apj)are*nlly an earlier 
Earlier form e>f this latte*r l(*irt*ml is give*n in 
Form the “ Hhamis e»f Al Diyarbakri (i 24 
of Legend. /7 .ve/.; comjiare* e*ei. of Cairo, 120*2). 

In it the* cln*st with imaire's eif the 
]>rophets is neit conne*e le‘d with tin* Ark eif the C’eiv- 
enant. The* e ln st. calli*el alsei tnfmt. whie h hael be‘e*n 
irive*n to Adam as above* stateel, was in the* peissessieui 
e)f the* e'lnpe ror He*raclius, ami was simwn by him 
te) ambasssnleirs freun Abu Hakr, the* first calif. It 
hael be e*n brought freim thecxtre‘me* We*st (Ma.irhreb) 
by AIe*xanele*r, and so hael pas.seel te) the Hemian 
cmpcreirs. 1). H. M. 

-Critical View: A clas.sificatiem of the pas.sjiires 

in whie h the Ark is iimntiorn*/! (e*oniparc Se*yring, in 
Staele*’s “ Ze*it.schrift.” xi. 115), shows that in the 
e)lele*r se)ur< e‘s (.1.. K., aiiel Samue*!) the* Ark is (*alle*el 
.simply ‘‘the ark,” ‘‘the ark of Yiiwii,” or “the 
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;irk nr(;(i(l." Ill Dcutrrononiy, and in urilcrsnndrr 
Ih iift roiioniif inllucncc, it is callfd ** the ark of the 
<n\(‘naiit of Yiiwjl"; Avliilc the jnirslly sirtinns 
rail it “tla-ark of llir l<*sliinony/' In I Sain. iv. ihn 
Aik is taken into battle, and botli Israelites and 
riiilistines are alTeeted by it as llioni»li Yiiwn Iliin- 
.-sclf were there. 

As the Keyptians. Ibdiyloinans. jind otlier nation.^ 
had similar sirnclnres for eanyini: their id(»ls alamt 
(r<im|iare \\’ilkins(Mi. “Aiwient K.nyptians." iii. 

I>( lil/.seh, •• llandwbrteibneh." under “elijipn “ : and 


an o])j« el in the cult at tlie time that tho.S(‘eode.s 
were combined; it appears to rc'jiresent merely an 
ideal in th<* mimls of the eompiler.s. 

Ihlil.KMiKAf'liV; w. Lotz. />//• : J. 

/>!<• L<nh .Jtihtrth's in Tfital. Arin itt u diu d. 
I{ln iiiisrlu n Honii. 

: I'tati. 

,j. .lit. G. A. B. 

AKK OF THE LAW.—In tiie Synagogue 
(L‘npn p'tS) • A closet or chest in whi<‘h are k(*pt 
the 'ror.ah sendls used in tin* public worshij) of tlie 


’• Isaiah." in "S. j). o, T." 


syna.j^oirne, /rin* Ark 


p. TS). critical scholars Iiold 
that the Ark was in the 
carli< St lime a kind of mov- 
abl«' sanctuary (see AVell- 
haiiscn,** Prolciromena,” Hth 
<d.. j». -Itl. iHite; Slade, 

"(hsch." i. 407; Nowaek, 
*’Archa(»l<»irie," ii. ii: Hen- 
/ina'cr, ** Areliaoloirie,” JJtiT; 
Winckler, *‘(ieseh. Israels," 
i. 70: (’ouard. in Stad<*‘s 
••Zeitschrifi," .\ii. o.'I; and 
(liltin', “Geschichte des 
X'olkes Israel," p. .‘II). As 
lh(' eorresp<nnlinu: shriims 
of oth<*r nations contained 
idols, so late tradition hasit 
that tin* Ark contained tin* 
tables of tin* DecaloLTUe (I 
Kimrs viii. JI, 21). As the 
two V(*rsions of tin* I)<*ea- 
loirm*, that of E. in E.\, 
and that of .1. in E.\. .\.\.\iv., 
dilfer so radi(*ally, erities 
Iiold also lliat then* could 
ha\(* h('en no authoritative 
versi<in of tin* Command- 
nn-tits depositi'd in tlie Ark, 
hut helievi'ihat it eonbiined 
an a<'rolit<* or sacred stone 
—similar to tin* sacred stone 
<'f the Kaaha at Aleeca— 
wliieh was regarded as «*i 




is ]>laeed in or against 
tin* wall of tin* .syna- 
g<»gue, toward which 
tin* worshipers turn in 
tin* solemn jiarts of tlie 
liturgy—the wall in the 
din et ion of .I(*nisalem. 
Tin* Ark i.s always 







/ 


fetish. Tin* fact tliat in ,T. 
(tin* .ludean .souna*) the Ark 
is not pnmiineiit, A'liwii 


Pupi>osiHl Fatih‘sl Hopre.'^entation of an Ark of itu- ijiw, in the Miiseo Borglano at Rome. 

(Friiiii (Jarruivi, *' Artf ChrNtiina.”) 


being eonsisienlly rejiresenfed as dwelling at Sinai 
V hilehis angel goi'shefon* Israel (E.\. x.x.xiii. 2), ainl 
tliat in I'., (tin* Kphraimilie source) tin* Ark jdays a 
enn<pi< uous part, led W<'llhausen and Stade to‘be- 
li< ve that it was originally the niovahle .sjinctuary <»f 
the .losj'pli 1 rihes, from whom, after the union of tin* 
tribes, it was adopted by tin* nation. Tliis view has 
been generally a(i(^pl(*d by other critics (see refer- 
(*ne<'s above). 

In tin* historical hooks the Ark plays no part after 
tin* time of Solomon, when it was pla(*ed in tin* 
Tenijde. {'ouard believes that it was carried from 
.b*nj.s,'deni in tin* daysof ]{elioboam by tin* Egyptian 
king Sliisliak (Stad(*’s “Zi'itsebrift,” .xii. S4). That 
Won],] afle(piat(*ly e.xjilain its di.s;ipj)<*aniiie<* fr<»m 
liisiory. WhiletheArk flguresin Deuteronomy and 
in tin* priestly legi.slntion, th(*n* is, as ('ouanl points 
out, no evidence that it was aclmilb* in e.xi.steiuf as 


placed a few feet above the floor of the nave and is 
ri'ached by steps. As the Torah is the most Siicred 
ainl jirecitms possession of the.lew, so is the chest 
which IioIjIs it theiimst important and ornate part of 
the synagogue. It is called Aroii ha-Ko<lesh ” (the 
Holy Ark) after tin* Ark of the (’ovenaiit in*the Tab¬ 
ernacle and tlie Temple (E.x. .x.xv. 10 ((xeg.^ xxxvii. 

The perpetual lampd'on nj) is usually 
hung in fr<*iit of it. From the jdatform near it the 
prh'sts pronounce their henedht ion on festivals (corn- 
pa re tin* expression \i. II. 3J//; Sliali. 1186), 

and in moilern Ashk('iiay.i<* synagogues the himah or 
tihinnuir —tlie platform from wliieh the prayers are 
r<*eite<I ainl the le.ssons of the Tor.ili read by the pre- 
c iitiir—is phn ed m ar it (<*ompare in the Talmud the 
(xpr<*.s.si(ms nn'nn nay and HTnn "IT 
|H‘*r. V. 4; U. 11. iv. 7, 34//], f(»r pe.rforming the func¬ 
tion of precentor). Win nev. r tin* Ark is opened the 
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AKK OF illK LAW OF TllK SKI'UaKIHC SVNAlioOl K AT A\iSTKI: 1*A.M. 
(After Picart.) 


ooiiLnc.L^'ition rises in rovon ncc for the Tonili it Jioltls. | 
and wlion it is cinjily, as on tin* Feast of tlie Hejoi- j 
< inir of the i^aw (Simlnii ToralO. wln-n all tlH‘T(*rah | 
‘'(•rolls are taken ont to be earriiul in jiroeession, a 
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Symlx.ii,- m-pn-sfutaiion of jui Ark of iJ)o i^iw on a lilass l)j>|i 
in ti»‘ Mnsot» liortriano at 

tFr.'ii. •.•.trriii. i. •* An.- Chri^tiai,*.”) 


bnrninir eandh* is jdacei] in it. Before the Ark tlien 
is fre(|nenlly placed a curtain of ec»sily material, 
called ptn'nhut after tin* curtain which in the Taber¬ 
nacle and Teinjile screened the Holy of Holies (Kx 
.\\vii. '2\, xxxvi. :15, xl. 21). 

If maybe safely assumed that tlie Ark constituteil 
from the first an intci^ral part of tin* syna.iruiTue 
(‘dificc. The syna.u^oi:u<‘ was considered a sanctutiry 
next to the 'Femph* (Mci^. 2‘.^f; se(.‘Targum toK/ek. 
xi. 1<»), and tlnr Ark as corresponding to the third 
division ot the Tcm|de, the Ibily of Holies. Tin*ap¬ 
plication of the term to Ilic Ark is therefore not 
appnipriate. as this name was eivcn to the .secmid or 
middh‘ division of the'^r<*inple (| Kinij^s vi. 5, IT; vii. 
50). It is iMjually certain that tlie Ark .served fmm 
the beiriniiinir .,s .j receptacle for th(‘ .sacred scrolls 
used in the .service of the .syna.troi^’je. althou.irh the 
older accounts do not expressly mention it. This 
may be inferred from the aiialoiry with flat Ark of 
the ( ovmiant in which. accordin;f to tradition (I)eut. 
x. 2 i f .Nw/,; I Kinirs viii. !t; H (’hron. v. 10), the tab- 
h'ts of the covenant, or the Decaloi^^ue, were <le- 
jiosited, and the place of which was 1ak(*n by the 
Ark and the Torah. 

In the .Mishnah the Ark is referred to not as p"iK. 
but as the Word used in tln^ Old Ti'Stameiil 

(spelled without -) for the Ark of Noah ((Jen. vi.- 
\iii.) and tin* .\rk in which Mo.si*s was hidden (Ex. ii. 
d. .»). Its preferenec* for the term “Tebah” may be 
due to a desire to distiniruish bi t ween the Ark of the 
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in rally a mu' ahlr piicrcf funiiturr. so tlial in 
nf Jjst uiiianmn-JaiiL'^rr it < In* rcaJiiy n‘in»*vf«l 
w ith its coiitciiis. In its in‘»t nniinn-nlarv Inrm it 
was inrn*ly a wndji ii casi* nr < lnsri, misnl fmiM tin* 

siiMirif'ntly f<»r tin*nmirn iralion i(» sn«* tin* 

scifills of tin* Law wIn n tin* ihnirs w<*r<* <»|M*n. 

Soinit iini-s tin* Ark is f:i'-!iit .Jn-<1 as a n*«*i*ss i»r 

til tli«- XV; t. Il_ ::_rri 5-^ »| »• -I'l 

<'«»i)sj<hrr<l in <*<»Mn(«lii»n witJj tin* ar<*liit»*t*tnral 
tn atnn ni of fIn* inlrrinr nf tin* s\ naift'.irnr. >\'In n 
this nn tInMl is aJ<'pl<*<l it is iri in rally ornann-nttMl 
with oolnmns, corniros. ainl anln*s; 
ainlw ln n hnilt of stoin* or »>tln r rich 
inalcrials. jncsonts an appcantncc <»f 
L'^rcat tliirnify. EAainjJcs may he 
fouinl to-day in some of the London 
synaLOiirncs, a particularly notahlconc 
heimr that in (Jn at St. Ih-h-iis. % Jeh 
itsrlf is a line piece of classic desiirn. 

In this structure tin* Ark is a i*ur- 
tained recess in a semicircular wall. It 
is flanked with pilasters and «ouplt-d 
(’orinthian (*t>lumns, 
which arc surnniuntcd hy 
other ctdumns ami arches 
siipponinir a lialfdomc. 
a fine eircct of stateliness 
hein'T attained hy thissim 
[de treatment. 

A more motlern example 
is found in the synairoirue 
.^Iickve Israel, of Phila¬ 
delphia. where the Aik 
(teeujii<*s practically the 
entire east< rn end of the 
huihlini:. Hen*, also, it 
ltd<es the form of a recess 
in the wall: and it is 
framed witli columns and 
pilasitrs supporlini: 
a round arch, in the 
tympanum of whiidi 
arc the tables of the 

I^aw surrnundj*«l hv 
stained Ldass. When 
the do»>rs are opi-ned. 
a base of white mar- 
hl<* is disclosed, and 
on tiiisrest thesendls. 

In tin* synauroirne 

at Ainsieidain there is an exireinely Ixatitiful Ark 
treati'd arehileetiirally w ith Ionic eo'luinns. eoriiires. 
and p< dimenis; the c entral portion is raised hii^her 
than tin* sides-aml c<.ntains tlie tables of the Law 
elahorately framed and surroumh'd bv carviiiir. 
This Aik is sp<M*ialIy notable from the fact that 
it is divided vcrtic’ally into tivc parts, eac'li havinir 
scpanitc c'omparfnicnts with doors, ami all coi^ 
taininir scrolls. Notwithstainliii!; its elaboration, 
howcfver. it has no rehition to the intc ri(»r desiirn 
‘>f the bnildimr. and must Iw <*onsidered rather as 
a handsoim* piec e of fumittin* placed in the pc»sitioii 
of honor. 

In many of tin* important syiia!r,,:!rm .s jn Europe 
the Ark is tieatc-d in the* same way. In Wic shach n, 
Fl.nence, and Paris are three' instanc e s of this 






.^rk i»f ilie L'lvv 111 the Sviiajrojrue at r«>jrrel)isln*he, ]tiis.sia. 
(Frfiii ** Kilka s|.,w,*’) 


The Ark in lln* syna.iro.irm* in c ac li of the se c ities is 
a supeih struc tun* made of stone, marlile, and ric h 
metalwork; but the main lim* of the* walls airairisi. 
whic h it is plac'c'd has be<*n rc*c*<»iini/.c*d in its desiLrn. 
and while* it is a si paratc* stiiic itirc*, it still fo.n.s 
a<*ons<»nani part of iJm* interiorand hafiiicniizc's with 
it without losiiiir its distinc tive imp.ortanei*. 

^ 'riit- Ark \t\ th4- Kmuim KI in Xt*\v V*»rk 

IS a!i unusually <*Iaborat<* ph‘c*c* of Morc'septe des]i;n. 
It is rielily carved. i*ii!irc*Iy constrm b*d of woih], 
and (*«»huc*d in the* nianm r of tin* .Mhambni. 

In lln* Temple petlj El. Nc*w York, 
the Ark is ma«le of oiiy.v and c-cdond 
marldes. and is plac c-d airainst a s»*mi 
circ ular bac-kirroiiinl of marble and 
mosaic*. Kh hiy wroiiirhl and irihhd 
bronze* is nseil for capitals ami other 
«»rnanie*ntal parts, ami f<cr the* eloors— 
which laltt*r are c*e»imie*rweii:h!e*el. ami 
rise instc-ad of slhiimr to the* sieles. 
Tln-se* d«M>rs :ire of op»*n elc*siirii. so 
that, e ven when they arc* {dose<L tin* 
Sep*I!s may be* sc‘en, as tin* 
interior is illnininatc ei w i:h 
ele c t rie* liirhts. 

Tln‘approac*li to the* Ark 
c»f the West Enel Syna 
iroirue, N»*vv York, is by 
four slops from the* main 
IlcHcr. irivinir upon a bro.-nl 
platform c*.\te ndinir ne*.‘irly 
the* whole* vvieltli e»f tin* 
buililinir: from the c e nte r 
of the rear eef this airain. 
lise* foiirse inic irc-iilarste p.s 
leaeliiur to the ac tual Ark. 
This is <»f e laborate Mo- 
r< si|iic* dc‘siirn and work¬ 
manship. in vvliic h siroiui; 
P*lief is obtained l»y 
the* nsc.* c>f liirht oak 
fretwork, (*mlM*e|eh*el 
in black walniii 
pa!H*ls, in tbc rent nil 
.’iliiliip'r doors which 
<*<inc*eal the scrolls. 
Handsome waliuit 
pillars, which rc*pre)- 
d IIc e t he form o f 
tIio.s<‘ of stone* that 


support the* j>ortieoc>f the* exti'rior of tin* biiilelini;;, 
and of those of ony.v that iiplndd the* irallcric-s, 
flank the Ark. The whole* siriieiiirc* is sc*t in an 
arc lmel rc*c c*ss in tin* south wall of the* Imilelin.i:. and 
receives liirlil in the daytime* from rows of Mo- 
rc*sejm* winebews of stainc*d irla.ss, |da<*c*cl close* to- 
-c llic r and lillin- the c*.\|c*nl of the arch. Hy niirht, 
c eenc c ale el kmsor e le c tric* li^rhts arc .skilfully adjusieci 
to illuininalc* the* .salie nt points of the clc-siirn. The 
]>ulpit and the readinir-clc*sk, *K*c*upyin;f tlieir custo¬ 
mary positions, repi*jit tin* ino.s:nc* ornai)n*ntution of 
thcc-miibined oak and walnuf, cdianic tc ristic of the 
Aik. An <‘e|ually elahoralc* Ark is that of the “She- 
arith Isniel ” con«rn*iration in New York. tlmSc-phar- 
ehc* pIuc*eof worship: a ce»lon*d plate*c»f it forms the 
frontispiec*!* of vol. i. of this En<*yc*lopedia. 
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Tin* Ark isalu;iyssunnnuntiMlhy ;i rcpn-sj-ntalion 
pf ihr two lahirs of tlu- Law, wliiU* a perpetual 
)aii)}» lian.irs in fnnit : silver and broii/a* lamps of rich 
wnikniaiisliij» are often placed tit the sides. The 



Ark tif itie Ijiw from iiu* Synano^nit* at Modena, I)al4*d 
.A.M.-Wo = I'llti C-.K. 


ARK OF NOAH.—Biblical Data : The vessel 
oeriipied hy Nojih and his family during the Deluge 
(Gen. vi. 14. vii., viii.). 

Tlie Englisli ntiiiK* should nol*be confounded with 
the Ark oflhef'ovenant. The Hebrew name, 
is the stime as that •)f the chest in which tin* infjint 
Moses wtis jfltieed j)n the banks of llieXih*. It wasa 
Im>x like structure mtide of gopher-wood, ti species 
of pine tree not iouml in Htibylonia, but brought, as 
was fieipieiitly done, fnmi tin* Meiliterram tin cotisi 
hind. It laid three stories and ti root. In tin* partil- 
lel r,ab\ Ionian tlood story no mention is made of the 
mtileritil; but in the main the descriptimis tign'C. 
In eitln r <a.<e the vess' l was made wjiter-tight with 
bituiiK iiaml proviiled wit h cells (►r ro<*ms. The pro¬ 
portions, as given in Genesis, show regard for .safety 
and rapi«l movement under ste<'ring. The hugi* 
dimensions of the Ark—cubits long, nO cubits 
broad, and HO < ubits liigh—were never reached in 
the construction of ancient vessels, but would have 
been necessary for the accommodation of all the ani¬ 
mals that survived tlie I)elug<‘. It was really a great 
Iion.se .set alloat. and was socall(*d in the Habylonian 
version (“Flood Story,” line 01). Its purpost*, ac- 
c<ncling to both accounts, was to accommodate Xoah 
and his family and the animals of every kind that 
wen* to populate the earth after the wati'rs subsided. 
In tin* Babylonian account the Ark reste<I on Mount 
Xisir. east of tin* Lower Zab river, therefore not far 
from the starling i>oint; and the high wat<*r lasted 
but a week. Xoah's Ark, after tossing about fora 
y<‘ar. rested in the highlamls of Ararat or Arnn*nia. 
and stori<*s liave b<‘(*n current at various times to tin* 
th.at remains of it had been found in that n*- 
gi<in. as, for e.xample, in .Josephus, ‘‘Ant.” i. H, 0 
(see An \n \T and Flood). See SchradiT, “(binei- 
form Inscripii»»n.s ami the Old Testament.” i. 4G-()d. 
. 1 . .in, J. F. McC. 

-In Rabbinical Literature : One liundred and 

tw<‘nly years beforeihe Deluge. Xoah planted cedars 
from which he aficrv.ard made the Ark (Gen. H. 
.\.\x. 7; c-oiiipare ('hristian ]>arall{*]s; Ginzberg, 
“.Monatssehrift.” xliii. 411). This l(*ngthy iieriod 
was requisite, j)artly in order to urge the sinful jieo- 
ple. to amend tln ir ways, and partly to allow sulli- 
eient tiiiu! for the (‘reetioii of tin* Ark, whi(*h was of 
v<*rv large j)roportions. According to one view* the 


(KroiJi ihr df Cluny.) 


dcKirs. except in the Seplianlie synagogues, are eov- 
• n d t»y < ur?aiMs, and tlie walls nf the int(*rior are 
als<) adoriud with ri< h hangings. 

d'ln* .\rk is appr(»ached always hy at l<*ast three 
steps, hut sniiietlines many nn»re tire iise<l, ami—as 
in the east* of ilje Paris .synagogues—a tine etlVet is 
<»htaim <1 hv inarhlt* sle[»s ami halustnides. 

A. ’ A. W. B. 


ARK OF MOSES (“ tehah ”); For thn*e months 
Moses was kej>t hitiilen hy his motlier, and wln*n she 
could n<» long(*r eoneeal him, she made a box anti 
launclietl it on tin* Xilt* riv(*r(Ex. ii. 2-3). Tin; box 
was math* <»f ru.sln-s, ami was lined with .slime ami 
pitch itmiakt* it water tight, Mitlr. H. to Ex. i, 21 
sjiys that tin* pitch was placed on tlie outside of tin; 
box. so that its tMh)r sh«mld not be oiri*nsive to tliC 
infant. 

'Ik. G. B. L. 



Coin of .\nuiueii, wiih Su|»j)os(*«l IU*|!n*s«*inatloii of NoalPs Ark. 

(From '* P.n^. n t>{ (Mx ilizalion.*’) 


Ark eon.sistt*d of tliree humlrt'd ami .sixty ct*n.s, oarli 
tt*n yartls long by t<*n yartls witle ; according to an- 
otln*r it consist e»l of nine hnndrod cells, (*a(‘h si.x 
yartls Itmg by six yards witle (Gen. U. xxxi. 11; 
compare eomnn‘ntari(‘s tni the j)as.s;ige for the exact 
math*, mati(*al ctnnj)ntations). Tin* lowest of these 


G. B. L. 
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stniics was us<‘<i MS M <l<‘posilMrv r*»r n-fusi*; in iln* 
scroinl tin- liuiuMn luinL^s ami tin* “rlran*’ M«asis 
Writ* I. (iIln**!. ami 1 he \ij>|K*i inost was n served r«fr the 
“iim N an” lieasts. A <lineri tiir fijiinnai reverses the 
(•nh r. ti»al the jefiise was dejxi'<iie«l in ihe ihinl 



The Ark ef Nuali Ailuni. 

(i'rviii Ihv Saruj. H;t>ru'a-laha 


slorv. from which it was shoveled into the sea 
throiiuh a sort of trap door (ea/re/mhr//-. iien. H. /.<•.)- 
for ]»ur]Mise‘S of illninination. Noah iise-el jerecieais | 
sletnes, hriirht Jis the stiii at neiomlay (Sauh. Ids//; | 
^ er. IN'S, i, 27//: (fi*n. K. /./• ), which shone hv niirht • 
atid were dull, hy day. d'lie .slenn-s wen* the soh* j 
liuht in the Ark, since the stars ami platietselid m>t 
fiillil their ftmetions durini'- the Ih-luir** (<irn. I^ 

.\ \ .\ i \. 11). A not her niiracle* wit ne'ssecl hv tin* f>ccu~ 
pants (d the Ark was the <'ntranee* eif the* anitoals. 

1 he\ \\e're* not le el in by Ne»ah, a task whie h wenild 
have- hee-n iinpos>il>ie for any Imtnan he-inir: htit (Joel 
< .insed them, as we-ll as the* spirits ed’ those- wheese* 
hiMlie s were ye't nm re-ate el, te» rather there* from all 
sides ((Je'ii. lb .\\.\i. 1:1. xx.xii. S: Zed), ] ; fe,r 

('htisti.an paralle'ls se*e' (Jin/he'ii:. “ Mematssedirift.** 
xliii. dll). Another Mielrash s;iys that the an- 
irels ajepe.inte el e)ve rihe* varie/tis spe-cie-s of animals 
hrotiLiht eae h his allotle-el animal with its ne'<*e'ss;irv 
fe.eieie r ( Pirke* I{. Kl. .\xiii.). In reirarel te) the* feeei- 
in.ir of. the- animals, the-irreateT numbe-rof llau-iraele.t 
say that e-ae h le e e ive-el suitable* fe»e)d at the li.siial 
tiim- ('ran..eel. I5nbe*r, Neeah ii.; (Je-n. U. xxxi. 14); 
anei sine e* Neeah was ce.nstantly e-mphiyed in fe-e-eiiim: 
the*m. he* eliel ne)T sle'e*]) leir a ineiine'iit ebiriniT llie* ve*ar 
iti the* Ark. .\s Ne>ah was an e*xe'e*ptie)n amoni^ his 
e e>nle‘mpe>rarie s, se) alse) We re* the* animals tliat we*re* 
ele stined to )»,. s.ave'el. The y We*re* the* be.st e>f the'ir 
spe e ie s, aeiel, nidike* the etihe-f animals of the time*, 
the'v re'tnaine*el true* to the'ir ]»re»pe‘r nalure-.s, with- • 
out e)ve'rste j)jnnir the* limitatiems !,ie ], natme* lia«l ! 
])re se ribe ei feer them (Tanhuina. /./*. v. ; (Je-n. 

.vwiii. M; Sanli. lt)S//),. He*siele*.s the* re*i^ular e)ccu- 
l>ants. the* Ark snppente-el Oi:, kinir of Bashan, anel 
the innnense* animal “Ih-r'in.” neitlmr e>f wlie)im 

eewinir te> the-ir e*ne»rmous .size*, cenilel into the 

Ark, but he lel fa>i ie) it. re'inaininir alemirsiele* (Pirke* 

K. Kl. xxiii. ; (Je n. K. xxxi. Kb. In eereleT tliat Neeah 
e>n his entrance* intei the* Ark miirlit ne»t lie* ine)le ste el 
by the wie ke*el ])e e»ple'. lieins ami eithe r wilel anitnals 
we*re pl:i(‘,d to Lniard,' it. A i.eam e»f the* Ark was 
feumel by Se*nnarhe rib. ami lie* maele* an iehd of it 


\ (Sanh. Anothe r be am eef the* Ark was use elas 

the* i:allo*.vs feu* Il.iman. aee*onlinir to .Mielmsh Abiia 
tJorieiii. iv. : eel. Buber. Ilk/ (se e* I)t:t cok ix U.aij- 
; lii.Nie AL LiTKUATrui-:). 

: r.. (j. 

-In Mohammedan Literature; -Moli.-nnine ers 

I e euie e-ption <d’ the* Ark n!‘ Xo.ah was ed‘ an e>rdinarv 
I ship lie* r.*fe‘rs to it fre'ejue*ntly in spi-akini:' e*f 
: No.ih. ami in all but twoe*as« s use s the* we.rel “fulk. " 
whie h is e lse-wln re* his us*.iai we.rel for a ship. In 
: eem* p:issaire* (sura liv. 14) he* ealls it “a ihiiiir <»r 
l»i/arelsaml nails"; in anoine r(\\i\ 14). "salinah,** 
whie h he* alsei uses e*ls(‘Wlu re* e)f a ship, 
j I he re* is. Ihe*ri*(eere*; little* Koraiiie* maie-rial that 
• meil In* ce.nsieh rc/j umh r this nihric. A cnrieujs 
j expressinii ill the* Ke.raii (\i. 4oi. “.\nel he* .saiel. 

■ Bieh* ye* in it; in tin* Naim* of (Ji.il it moves ami 
stays.' " preihahly means euily that at all times it was 
nmle-r tlie* care* ed (»od. But .se»me* (e.mme'ntators 
(Baielawi./o/e'.//*.) ha\e* theuiirlit tlie* im*anini.r te) h.* 
that Xeeah saiel. "In the* Xaim* eif (Jud!*’ whe*n he 
wishe el il te* lilove*, ;iml the* s:nni‘ whe n he* wishe ei it 
te) siaml still. 

It is m(*ntie»m*el (\i. 40) th:it it se*itle*el on al-Jmli. 
This name* must tro hae k te) a th»oel Ie*ire*ml curre nt 
anieuii; the* Syrians e>f tin* cast Tiirris. in which tin 
Ark se ttled e)n the* imuintains e»f (Jeudvaa. But in 
.Me)sh*ni traelition this has he’e-oim* a spe*e*itic imuin- 
lain. lofty and lonir in sJi.-ijn*. near the* town calle el 
.laziral ion L mar. on the* e*ast bank eif 1be*Tiirris. 
in the* provime* e)f .Mosul. So Yakut (x./*. ii. 144), 
ami 11)11 Batuta passed it eui his trave*ls (ii. I’Jlfi. 
Mas'ueli {-‘(Jolele-n Mi*a«ii»ws.*' i. 74)stali*s tliat tin* 
Jelace* V. he*r.- tin* Ark .irroUmle*el e*oulel be* se*e*n to Ids 
I elay. but tlie-re* <io md s<*i*iu to be* <*urre*nt ainonix 
. Me>sle*ms any of lhie.se* tal<*s so common in Je*wisli 
; ami ( liristi.'in h*!Lre'mI e»| re*mains foiiml bv aelve*ntui- 
1 oils travi'le rs. Preebably the* Meesle*m al 4mii was 
; mmdl too ac e e ssil)}e*. Ae-e euiiinir to Vaklll a me).sepiL* 
built by Xoab was still to lx* foiiml tln-re*. 



(Fe..ii( lilt* IlttiCv't-ta*- ) 

On the* eliim nsieins and plan e)f the Ark tlie*re* was 
inm-h elilTcre ncc of opinion, h i.s evieh nt that Me>- 
hanum-ers * concept ion of a .sim|)lc .ship hail l)e‘cn 

cliaiiire el by outsieh* inlbi(*ncc. Ihiielawi (U.) 
ihi* Biblh al dimensions of ;j()i) ctibifs Iiv at) ]iv JdO. 
ami cxpamls eudy in c.xplaiinn^Mhat ii/thc first of 
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the sli>ri<*s wiM ami animal.^ \vt*re 

in tin* srcnial wen* liuniaii ami in 

ilir tliinl lla* binls. lint oilier jinilessid leLminl- 
^Milierers .-<) inueli iailluMV A1 Tha‘labi in liis 
“Ki^is al Anbiyya" (pn. ami aM)iyar- 

hakri in lii'^ “KliainTs irive sloi'ii's ol how Xoaii, 
iin<lc-r ihe liinclicn oT (Jahriel, hnill a •*lionse”of 

i. -ak W(M.<1 -al'fer havin-- liisl irrown the trees for 

ii. M- piirjtose—wiih •liiueiisinns of NO enln'ts by .“lO by 
ilO; ol’, ,Mee(nIiinIT to <ilh<*r'^. 0t‘»0 by 11‘JO by 'SA: t>r. 

ill is on ilie.-iuihorily of .Jesus, who raisial 
up Sm.M to liivi- ihe int'orination to his disciples— 
l.jo'i h\ boo. On every plank was tlie name of a 
proi»iu l. and the Iwwly <.f A«lam was carried in the 
!ni<idi<- to divide I he rueu j'roni llie w onicn. Whi-n 
No.di c.ana* near the end of his buihlin.ir. he found 
ihaf tliiee planks. synilinli/.iiiiT thre<' itropheis, wcrt‘ 
mi^''inL^ ami that he could not complete the “ house ” 
wiilioiil tln ni. These jdanks were in K*:} pt and 

Wel e ]»n»U.L:llt floin llleK' to Noall llV ( ):Lr, SOU of 

Anak. the oidy one of tin* iriants who was permitted 
to survive the Elot.d. Tin* last of the Ark seems to 
have b(cn that Noah locked it up and gave the key 
(O Slieiii (Ibn Wa<lih. i. 1*2). 

.1. .iiL I). n. M. 

ARKANSAS: (bie of tin* South-central states 
of ilie I'niied States: a<lmitled .June 15, bSJb; s<‘c<‘<l- 
ed May <5. INtil : and was readmitted .June ISCS. 

. Arkansas hasabout three thousand .lews. Thotigli 
tl’.eir sellleimait in dilTerent })arlsof the state c-an 
be traced to comj»arative]y (‘arly days, tlieir com¬ 
munal activity is of but re('('nt dev('l<ipmcnt. A 
curious item of cireumslantial evidence* in this mat¬ 
ter is the ohl marriage law of Arkansis (Statutes of 
INJiSi. which was so worded as to exclude .Jewish 
miuist«‘rs from jM-rforining thecen'inony. This law 
remaim-d tmehanged utilil lS7‘k when, tlirougli llie 
<*\ejjions of M. A. ('ohn of Jjtth* Jbx k. the blunder 
was ('(ureeled in the revised statutes. There are in 
the stale but liv<* c<ingregations of suHicient size 
ami means to employ a jiermanent minister and to 
hold regular servii-es; naniely, I.ittle Hock, Piin* 
Jilutf, Fort Smith. Hot Springs, and .Jonesboro, The 
eonununities next in size are Texarkana, Helena, 
and C’amden. 

The most it,I,M.riant J<'wish c<)mmunity in llie 
stale is Litth* Hock; it is the oldest 'as well as lh<» 
largest. The jirst J<*wish settlers there that can be 
traced were the Mitchell family (tliree brothers). 

who came from Cracow, (Jalicia, in 
Little is;}s. From that year until the('ivil 

Rock. War there was lit tie .Jewish immigra¬ 

tion; but during tbe war and imme¬ 
diately aftei’wanl the intbix was eomparativ<*ly 
large. lnist;<>a congregation was formetl and in- 
eorjyorated witii M. Navra as ])resident. On Man li 
IS. lsr>7, a < ljarter was granted to it nmler the name 

“<■«>!>go->11 .>f ''I'li,- 

memhers worshijied in the Masonic T<*mple umler 
the ieadersliip of a Jiazan, S. Peek of ('iminnati. 
wlio resigned in 1870. In 1872 .T. Hloeh was elei-tial 
rahhi; ami tin* eongregation moved into a liall, pre- 
])anitory to bnilding a t<*m])h'. This temple was 
com)>let<*d tmd (h'dieate<l in S<*p1emher, 187.T Hloi h 
served until tsso, and was sm*c(*ede«l by I. W. Hen¬ 
son. who behl olliee from 1881 to 18S:}; he was fol- 

H.-8 


Jiiwed J>v M. Eisetiberg, wlio (u'cujiied tin* pulpit 
for tile reinaimler of tlie year. He was folldwe<l l»y 
.I<jsepli Stolz as ralrhi, who was at tlie time a stuihail 
in tlie Hehrew Union Colleg<* of Ciiu*innati. Tin* 
rahliis suee<*eding liini were: l*:manuel Selireilier 
(Issjj-iNiH). Charles ]pihr*nsi(*in (1801-1807), Harry 
H. Mayer (1807-1800), and I.onis Wolsi*y, tin*, pres- 
<*nt ineiimhetit. 'I'he memhorship (Sept.. 1800) is 
170; and the Sab)>alh school has 100 popils and .I 
teaelnrs. Th<‘ Imildiiig now occupied was built 
during Ihe ministry of Hev. C. Hidicnstein, and was 
deilieated in May, 18J17. liy him ami Hahbis Wise, 
Samlield. jiml Stolz. Ifeei*n(ly there has also Jiee'ii 
esiahlislK'd an Ortlio.Iox congngation, liaving a 
im*mbersliiji of i:5. Their present lead<'r is a ha/.aii, 
S. (’annel. With tlie gnuvih of tin* e(»mmunily and 
congn-gatioii the fojh)wing so( i<.‘ti<‘S were <»rganizt*<l: 



S.vnngDgue at LitiU* Ibx-k, Arkansas. 

(Fruiu a 


Th<* ('oncordia (1nJ> (s(»ciai, 1808); The Hebrt'W 
I„;idies’ Henevoh'iit So( i(*ty (for tlie relief of the 
jK»or, 18(»‘f); Eittli* Hock Lodge, No. l.')8, I. O. IL 15. 
(1S71); Keslier She! Harztd (1870); Hebrew Relief 
Soeiety (1802); The Temple Aid SiK’iety (formed by 
HaJibi Hnbenstein in ls02, to tiid in building the 
temjde). 

Many IJttle Hock .Tews liave b(*en prominent in 
jniblie life. ()iu*of tlie (‘arlii'st settlers, .Imias Levy, 
was may«n' from 1800 to bstFi, and Jacob Krh (now 
in (*hi«-ago) <>eeupie<l a ])osition as e»)unty judge* 

to -wnil.. ’^rrit.*l>fr is sit present 

tin* jml.ge of the United States Circuit Court. 

The e stimate d ])o|)nlatie»n is-10.000, of ^vllom the 
Je*ws number 000. The latte*r iiicluele! inan}^ 
chants, a banke*r, lawyeT, sc]ie)e>l-te*a<‘her. sjislrand 
blind mannfticturer, idiotograpber, anel junvnbroker. 
J<*ws arealse)e‘ngage el in tbe* following trades: b^ker, 
barber, <*onfee tione*r, lannelryrnan. musieian, re*stau- 
rateiir, anel tailor. It is perhaps worthy of note that 
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many of llm J« \vs of IJtlloiJnck ami oiher Arkansas 
\v< n- nicmikfrs of flir (*<njfoilorato Army. 

Pine HlntT lias a rommimiiy almost as 

lariT" as that of Link* Rock, 'i'ln* propurtion of 
.Jews to the total popijlati<»n Ix-itiir L'r«at»-r. they are 
mon.‘ intliieiitial in puhlie alfaits. Ih-tweeii ls4r» 
ami iSoM, a .Je\\' iiaimMl W<'lf—now in tie New 
Orleans home—came to Pim- HlulT. From that dale 
the influx of .lews eontinm-d until tee 
Pine Bluff, day (llkrJ) there is a Jewi'-h popnl.a- 
lioii of some Ttitt (a* Ju istR the 

eonirreyaiion Anshe Ftm lh was oryani/ed with 
memhers Pliieh. a l<*aeher in tin* jmhlie schools, 
was r.ihhi. ami As< halVenh( ri.'-, pr«-sid< !ii. In 
l's< 1 Ploeh risiirm-d and was sneeeeded hv Fluitfl, 
w ho reiaim d ollici* for four yi-ars. His sueeessor 
’.vas .>1. (ireemhlatf. at wJers<- death i]sxr,) Rev. 
i>aae iRihenstein was aj'jx'itJieil. He held titllee hut 
one year. ;iml was succeeded ill hy the Rev. 

Fmdinand Reeker. Durim: liis lony term the i im- 
Ln’eyatioM inere;ised to its jueseiil inemhersliip r<»; 
and lie eondtieted a most siie<-essful Sahhalle.sehool. 
On his retirement in is'.is ii,. w.is sm eeeded liv ilie 
present inenmhent. Ihihhi .Joseph Kornfeld. 

The ]iopulaiion of J’ine RlnlT is estimated at 
r.htHMt, of wiioi-i 8u0 are Jews. The majority of 
the Jewish iidiahitants are inerehanis: .-md tln-reare 
s<‘v<*ial lawyers, a jihysieian. ami a school-leaeher. 
The trades followt'd by Jews are: carpenter, laun¬ 
dry. printer, and tailor. 

Fori Smith, the eommnnity next in ^ize, is eon- 
siderahly smaller than Little Roc*k or Pine Rluir. 

Althonydl there were Jews liere as 
Fort Smith, early as is.],), {t was not till miieli 
later that there were enoiiyh to form 
a e«)ni:repiiion. The earliest settler that can he 
traced was Ldward ('zarnieko^v, w ho i*ame to Fort 
Smith from Posen in. \s.\'2. Ih* was followeil hv 
.M-n-fis ITiee 0.S4J}, Miehaid (’harles (1^44). and his 
hroilier. L(»uis Czarniekow, am'* Le<ip<.hl Lo<*wen- 
thal (isi.*i). From lS4r) te, ist;.*) several husiness 
houses Were estaldislied. and tla* irreater part of the 
husiness done was carried on with the Indians that 
Jloeked to Fort Smith, 

The tirsi oriranization Avas the Cemetery Associa¬ 
tion. It was cstahlisln-d in ISTI. and the next year 
it pnreha<(‘d a jilot for a ei'iiietery. Louis Tides 
was pn*si<j<*nt. Tiie Hehrew Laiiies Reiicvolent 
Society was also onranized in that year. From its 
jm-ejition it has hc»*n a ureat power for irofxl; relicv- 
iifi: tlx* poor, and eontrihiitini,^ LU'ncrously to the 
huildin.i: of tlietcmple. In ishu. ihron-h tiieelToris 
oi R:ihhi Messine^ of St. Loiiis, a eoneu’e^'atio?!, 
eonsistinu'- .>f .-ihoiit ‘J."> memh«*rs, was formed. A. 
TrauLo.it wasaj>poinied mitiisier. Witli tlie aid of 
tin* Ladles’ Rem voh-nt S<.< ioty;( lot waslunmht and 
a temjd<* en-eteil. In is'.r, Tranirott retired and was 
Mie<*(*eded in 1 S!m; ],y M;ix .Moses. Durin- the min¬ 
istry ..f tho lallor the dc*ht on the t<*jjiph* w;i>; nlnio^i 

r"\7 " 

.Max ( . Cunh k. who serveil till tin* end of P.KIL 
I In* memhershrp has ^nvaily inereas<*d, there hein'»- 
now (P.«LM 44 full memhers and ‘J.*! associate inenr- 
hers': of these a’ootit ]i) liv«* in m-iLThlxaiiiLT towns. 
The Sahhath school, whioh has 4U piipiU juid J 
teuelicrs. is in a imist prospcnuis e(»miition. Resides 


the oriranizathnis nn'iitioiKMl. there are the !*r<»L:ress 
(’liih i‘-o(*ia}). with 4tl nn nihers (ISlMf); and a loc.ii 
i«Mli:<* of the I. (). R. R. (1S71I). at one linn* verv 
prosp<*rous. tin* memlnrshi]) of whi(*ii has fallin 
from :j(> to 7. 

The total p(>iuilati(»n of Fort Stnilh is estimated 
at of whom ‘JJO .are Jews. The onlv trad<’s 

ptirsned are: tailor, cutter, jdmtoyrajdier, and u}i 
liolsierer. 

Van Ihiren. a snhnrh of Fort Smith, eoirtaiijs 
few Jew ish families, most of w hmn are memhers .,f 
the Fort .‘'^mith conirreiration. 

Hot Sprini:s h:is a J<*wish juipulation of Ku i,j 
pt.tMitl. 'fhere have hceii Jews in Hot SpringssiiM ( 
IN.v;, when Jacob Kempner came then* from ( ja 
e»>w, Calieiti. J'h<* eonL’^n*iration was oriranizi-d in 
is7.se }.\ Rosonth.d w;is the lirst rahlii. ami w.i^ 
SU(‘eeeded hy the jire.sem ineuinl>eiu. 

Hot Louis Sehreiher. On account of j{„ 
Sjjring's. larirc nnmhcrs of sick iioor that Hot k 
to Hot Sjuinys. tin* demand u]>on ih* 
enmmunity is very heavy: ami tome<*t it the Soiicf, 
for tin* Relii'f of the Sirk poor Avas nnranized 7 
INim. 

rile first JeAvish settler in Jone.shoro Avas Morri- 
Reriter, avIiu arrived in 1SS2. In ISJR tln‘re wci. 
enotpirh Jews to form a eonyn*.iration. In S(*pi<*m- 
her of that yi*ar Rabbi Isaac Rubenstein Avas ealh d 
to the ministry. Throuirh his untiriny i-fforts tie 
temple was eompl< t<*<l, and w .*is dedic ated on Jam “J 
isus. Ib* ilieil in Jan., IShii. In August of ih. 

sann* year Ailolph Alar.x beiraii h - 
Jonesboro, ministry, ami serve<l until Pjuu, wh<m 
Texarkana, lie anus sm-eecded hy J. Kllin^rer 
Helena, The total popul;iti<»n of Joneshfini 
Camden, o.uutk of Avhoni PJo are Jews. Roth 
in Hot Springsand Joneshoroiln‘oiiiy 
tradi's juirsued by Jews are iho.sif of tailor and 
slioeinaker. 

Texarkana, H<*h‘na,aml Cannh n hav<.*.TeAvisIi <*<»m- 
munilies of about tin* .sann* size, numbering (*m']i 
betw(*(*11 1(10 and 140. Xone of them has either a 
pc*rmanent rabbi or n*gular services; but tln*v all 
have services during the autumn Indidavs. genendlv 
eondueted by a .stu«lent of the H(*hreAA' I'nion Coi- 
lege. The old<*st of lhe.sec-ommuiiitii s is H(*lena. its 
congregation having hei*!! organized as far back as 
lSf>!h It had permanent rabbis until JssT. Thev 
Avere: A. Meyer < ISSO-is.si), H. \Vi*iss (ISS-J-lsSt'i, 

A. M. Rloek ilssri), ami A. Custinann ( 1 Sni;- 1 ss 7». 
Abraham Rrill si rved as rahhi from P.IOO till lOOL 
Faeli of these eommiinities has a social c lub, a Si»- 
eieiy h>r tin* r(*)ief of the poor, a literary societv, 
ami a loe.-il lodg»* of the 1. O. R. R. 

S<att<*r<*d thnnigh the remainder of tin* state*, in 
the towns of Rrinklev, Raiesvilh*. (’onwav, Ozark. 
Paragould. Malvern, Newport, Paris, Fayetteville. 
S(*arey, and 1 )ardan(*lle, there are some four or tive 
hundred .I, ws. They an* in no greatt r irnmos than 
li^e fainilies lo a io%vn ; avitIi tin- e>iei-j)t'ion t,f 

porl and (’oinvay, Avhieh have each'aJ>out r>.> Jews. 

M. C. C. 

AH,KITF(S): Aneii'iit ]n‘oj)](* of nortliwestern 
l^alemirie. In (b n. x. 17, I Chron. i. la, the Arkite 
Cp'^irM) is mentioned as a son of (’anaan and ojieiis 
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The scriesnf tlic cliicf IMii-niciaii riti«s. Tin* city of 
Arka. fmm wliicli the name is dcrivni, is the ino<h*ni 
ruin 'r« ll ‘Arka in tin- Lebanon, norilieasl of TriiHi- 
li., ,.n a br.>ok called Kiverof ‘Arka (not the Sabbati- 

< al Liver of .loM phus!). The city occurs in K.iryP' 

li.ui iiiM-riptions, about r..e., as '{! )rhini(,i)f»i 

AV. M. Mhlh r, “Asieii und Kurojui/* ]>. ‘-i-lTt; in the 
Aniorna Letters v-) as Irynita. Ir-aiialu. The 

A--\ rian> mention Irkanat as hostile under Shalinan- 
.-1 r 11.: 'riiilath-pile.-er III. subjected Arka (De- 

iii/v. h. -l^uadies," pp. ‘-270. AM; .M hnider, “('unei- 
!.-ITU In^crijition^atid the Old 'r< ament, i. S,. ‘J Hi). 
Ill L.mian time.s Arka {Arkr, etc.) was an inip(»rtant 
!<*\vn.called Ca san a Libani. It wasa Loinan colony 
a lid famous for t he cult ol \ enus rcit is (.lA/ivv//;/ >/.v). 
A- a fortress it jdayed a j>romincnt part in the (’ni- 
xid<-s. 

'Idle siran.Lu* form Arihi in th(‘ Septtia.iiint. in .1<»se- 
1 Im^ and in the Samaritan te.\t is not inlelliLdbIc. 

.1. .im W. M. M. 

ARKOVY, JOSEPH: Professor of clinical 
.l. nii^iry at the I'nivcrsity of Lmlapest ; bt»rn in 
Ludapest. Fibruary s, He Lirmluated in lS7t» 

fi’om tin- university of his native city, jind then 
Went to Loinlon. wliere for .<ever;il years he j»rac* 
ti-ed in the (ierman Hospital. In he cstab- 

li'-hed a clinical hospital at Ludapest. which was 
amal;iamaied in ]N!tb with the L'-eneral clinics as tlie 
•• I)cparnnent of I)< ntistry.” Arkovy is the juoneer 
of ."cientilie dentistry in nuni:arv,and the authorof 
-everal works cm the subject, the more important 
of whi('h are: ** A Foirak (tondo/asa** (b'^si); “A 
FoL:bel es (;ydkh:irtya P»antalniak *’ (IS.M): ;ind 
■•Diagnostic <ier Zahnkrankheit<*n’’ (ISSo). He lias 
al.'^o published s<*veral cssaysin IIun.Lntrian. flerman, 
and English dental joiirinils. Arkovy Inis been ba]>- 
tized. 

Itiiii lomiAiMiY ; Acta Rcj. Scient, Vuii\ 

ralhis Jji ril.nn, i. 

s. >r. w. 

ARLES (Latin Air^afi or Arrlafr, Hebrew 

City of France, in the d<'j»artnient 
of Louihes du Hhrme: ancient capital of Provence. 
The «late of the selthanent of the Jews in Arles i.s 
Io.<t in antiquity. According to a legend, tin* em- 
jn i or Ves]*a‘'ian jilaced Jews on three v«-ssel.s, which 
Were abandoned by tln*ir captains in the open sea. 
<Ane of the.<e came to Arles, another landed at Lor- 
<ieau\.:ind the third reached Lyons f'*‘'^iddur,*' Loe- 
• lelheim. l.s(;s, ed. Ikier, p. 112). 

'Fliis legend makes it probable Unit there w<-re 
Jews in Arles during the lirst centurii*s of the com¬ 
mon era. Lut the lirst ollieial docu- 
Early ment concerning tln-ni dates from 12.*). 
Settlement. In that year the (*mperor Valentinian 
HI. addressed to the pretor (»f (hull, 
and to P;itrocius, bishop of Arles, a decrt*e, enjoin¬ 
ing them to forbid Jews and heathens to take up the 

< ;ireer of arms, to entt r Ihe m.agistracv. or to i>o.ssc.ss 
( hristian slaves (Papon. ‘^Hi.stoire (Jenerah* de Pro- 
v«*nc(*. i. ii.). Thesi* restrictions, however, wen* 
n«»i carried out. or. at any rati*, did not last long; 
lor .s<line years later the bish<»j>ric <d Arles was oc¬ 


cupied by Saint Hilary (l2lt-M'J}, who cherished tin* 
most kindly feelings toward Jews in general, and 
csjiccially toward those of Arles. 

In 47(»lhe Homan d(»miidon in (laul (*ame to an 
<‘nd. and Provi-ncc b ll into the hands of the Visi¬ 
goths. Kurie conqiicreil Arh-s, where he settled for 
a h»ng time. So long as the V’isigoths ri'inaincd at¬ 
tached to Arianism, tlie Jews enj<)ycd all civic rights. 
In otrs, when Arles was besii'ged by the Franks and 
Lurgundians, tin* Jewi.sh inhabitants vahu’ously de- 
b'lideil the city. Arles fell into the hands of Clovis, 
ami Lishop ('resarius was openly accu.scd l)y the 
Jews of trejison. Tin* bishop's adherents, however, 
accused a J<*wi.sh soldier of having thrown a letter 
to the bc.siegcrs, inviting them to climb tin* wall at 
a certain jJacc. Tin* soldier was put to death, and 
the bishoji wasacquiitiMl. P,ut this relatively happy 
state of the Jews did not last, Arle.s; like most 
towns of southmn Franei*, fell umh-r the dominion 
of the Mcrovingi.an kings, whose fanaticism weighed 
heavily upon the French Jews. The* bishops were 
encouraged by Chilperie himself (raU-riS-t) to attempt 
the conversion of the Jews; ami Vdrgilius, bisho]) of 
Arles, disj»layed .such zeal for the .salvation of Jew¬ 
ish souls, that c*ven Pope (Iregory the Great thought 
it necessary to moderate it by a sti'rn rebuke (see 8. 
Gregorii IVipa; 1. Alagni E]>istol;e.'’ ii. Ixv.). 

With the death of I)agobi*rt I. (GJS), on which 
(jcca.sion the power pa.ss<*d into tlic liands of the 
Carlovingian dyna'it)*, the state of the 
Under French Jews in general considerably 
the Carlo- improvc*<l. The C’arlovingian princes 
ving-ians. c flieaeiously jiroteeted them from the 
attacks of the clergy. Jewish history 
has nothing to record of thislnijjpy ]H*riod. It takes 
up the thn*ml agjiin with the death of Louis le Debon- 
naire {S14-S4b), when Loso, c(.mnt of Provence, .sup¬ 
ported by lV)pe John VHII. and the clergy, founded 
the kingdom of Lurgundy with Arles for capital. 
In s.AO, the Jewish communities of Lyons, Chillon, 
Alacon, and Vdenne, to save their children from bap¬ 
tism, sent them to Arles, Avhen* Lisitop Roland 
showed himself most favorably disposed toward the 
Jews. The usurper (87h-«SSS), as a token of his gnit- 
ittide toward the clergy, transferred his rights over 
the Jews of Aries ti» Hoslaiig, archbishop of this 
town. Loso’s son and successor did the same in 
i)2l to Lishop Alanasse. This form of transfer was- 
sanctioned later by the* German emperors, who ac- 
(piircd >ight.s of suzerainty over Provence. Thus 
Omrad HI., in 1147, grante d to the archbi.shop of 
Arlc'S, Raymond of Alonlredon, among other of hi.'i 
rc'gal prerogatives, the jurisdiction over the Jews of 
his eliocese*. Frederick Larbarossain 11.74 con tinned 
ami extended these ])rivilc*ges. The archbishop un- 
dersl«MHl how to maki* the. most of the power be- 
stowcil upon him, and laid heavy taxes uj)on the 
Jews of Arles. And yet their state was tolerably 
favorable in comparis(»n with that of the Jews of 
Ollier towns in Fiance, who sulf(*red much from the 
(’rusad<*rs. Tin* archbishoj) watched can‘fully over 
his jiroperty, and permitted none to interfere with 
lii.< Ji-w.s. 

Ai'cording to Ib-njamin of Tmlela, the Jewish 
community of Arles counted at the second half of 
the twelfth century about 2d0 families. At their 
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Ih-a.l wen* six rubbis; Mnsr^, Tnl)ias, Isiiiali. S«*b»- 
timn. Ablia Mari, and Nathan (><•«• Ih-njaniin of 
Tudi la, - Travels," i. a). They lived in a separate : 
(piarter of tin* town, and ha<i their synairoynie in 
Km* .Neiivo (N<»ble de la I.auiiiere. " Abreire ('hrono- 
h,i:i<iue de rilisioire <rArles," i*p. :ini. Thrir 

eliicl trade eoiisi'sir-d in sillinir koiines. whieh is ; 
usrd ill dry salt inir. In lOla Arehbi>hoj) Mirhcl d«‘ i 

MoriT re rrunilalrd I he adinini<t rat ion <d' t In* .]o\\ i'-h : 
eonininnily of Arles. On <‘very Feast of Tabi-rnaeli s * 
the ,b \\s had to < leel three ni<-nib« rs, who Wen-tt> • 
adininisiertheeoinmunity. Th«-eleet< d inendH-rsa':- ! 

sutneil tin* title of - reetors." and they 
Rectors. wen* invested by the archbishop with 
full jiower. d'he n-etors were respon^i 
lile fnr tlwii acts to 1 he arehbi<h<»p. d’he lirst n<-- 
inrs assigned by ilie arehbisln»p himself were: Du- 
raiitiis (Durant t. Salvetus iSalvesK and Ferrerius 
(Ferrien. 'Primpletailie. a suburb r)f Arles, also pns- ; 
sessed «iuile an inijiortant eonnnunity. whi<-h disap- j 
peared in F>00. when this suburb was united with i 
the town. 

ddie counts of l*n>venee irraiiually e.stablished 
their power in Arles, owini: to the incessant <-oniliets 
bei ween t he arelibislioj)and the C hristian inhabitants 
<d' the <*ity: and the stati'of the Arlesian dews ae- 
eordiniilv ehan.ired. Thus Charles 1. of Anjmi olli- 
eially deprived t he arehbish(»p Hertrand of .Malferrat 
of his riyhts over the .lews (1‘27()). 'Phis <ireu!n- 
siaiiee «)eeasii»ned inueli sulb-rinir ainoiiir the.lews 
of Arles; lor the cleryy could now undisturbedly 
exeiie the fanatieisni of the (’hrisii;in inhabitants 
acaiiist them. Charles f. of Anjou, it is true, ac¬ 
corded to all his .Jewish subje<-ts every kind of pro¬ 
tection; and on one occasion enercetieallv look their ! 
jiart airainsi the Dominican friars, who tried to in- 
tro(luee the Impiisition into Provem-i*. Hut (diaries’ 
sueei'ssor hail not his eneriry, and tin* state of the 
.lews of Arles irradually irrew w<»rse. Thus (diaries 
11. (IQi^o Idol)), im iled by the eleriry, issued ordi¬ 
nances. aei ordiiii!; to w hich the .Jews \v«*re forbhhh*n, 
on pain id a tine of two silv<*r marks, to employ a * 
(diristian servant, to hold a juiblie olliei*. or to lay 1 
aside the distiniruishinir yelh»w badire. j 

ddie first half of the fourteenth century was a ! 
relatively hapjiy epoch for the .Jews of Arles under 
the reiirn of ilobert of Anjou, who 
The cherislu’d kindly feeliiiir toward them: 
Fourteenth but the second half was just the le- 
and verse, d’he presence of .lo.-uina on the 
Fifteenth ihione of Ihoveiiee i^ave .scope to the 
Centuries, enemies of the .lews, and tlie most 
odious n-slrietiolis were ]daeed Upon 
them, .lews could not. for instanei*. testify aiiain.'si 
a (diristian; nor were they allowed to visit the pub¬ 
lic baths on any day durinir the week but Friday, 
whiidi was s(‘t aside for their <*.\elusive usi*; tJii-v I 
Wide forbidden to do work on Sitndays; no Jew 
could embark for Alexandria and only four <*ould 
take passai^e by tin* same boat for any of tin-other 
parts of the Levant. 

In l‘J14 the .l(‘W’sof Arles had much to sutler from 
the riots tollowinu: the blood accusation airaiii-st 
Samson of Ibylhane. Smh riots were repeated 1 
every few years, and Louis III. (1417-14:54) s:nv the 
necessity of ai>tiointiiu; speei;il ollieials for the pro i 


leeti'>n of the .lews. These funetionaries. {iilkd 
-eonservators." exercised jurisdielion over Ihe.Jrws 
and maintaincjl order in the < t»mniunilie.s. In 14”.*’i 
the mob altaekeil the .Jews of Arles, and maltn at«-<t 
even the conservators. Kini^ IJeiie (14:54-1 4H)) .<np 
pressed tin* functionsof these LTuardians; and by th*- 
ordinanee of May IS, It.*)!, irranted to the .lews iln- 
riirht to ret.-iin their ancient customs. Ht-. likewis.- 
auihori/ed them to build a fortress in their ipianei. 
in order to ])roleet themselves from the att:iekso* 
the populace iliiring Holy Wei-k i N«»ble de la Lati- 
y^it' re. p. :5‘d). 

With the de.ath of Kimr Hene( 1 PH-I lSU) the .Ii-w-n 
lost llieir last protector. < Mi theFlihof Nis;ui. }; 
(April s, list), w lien IMoveiicc- was .-uinexed t- 
Fninee, a band of laborers from Dauphiti. Auvei:::s 
ois, and the nmuntain districts of Frovein-e, iiriv. j. 
bv miserv. attai’ked the .Jews of Arles. rans;iek‘• 
their houses, killed several women, ami compelk-. 
about tiftv per.'iotis to embrac'e (diristianiiy. Th*-~ 
vi«»lent outbursts were repeated ill the sumim r ♦ * 
MSo (.s. Kahn, in - Rev. Et. .luivi-s." xxxix. lb- 
In Ifss the .lews were delinitively expilled fn r:. 
Arles, to which ]daee they nevi-r n-iiirnetk 

AmoiiLT the eminent peiNons as-soei.-ited with t!.- 
town of Arles may be mentioned: H. Moses (b n! 

Century): .Judah Ih-ii Mo.«s of Ar. - 
Prominent (eleventh century); .ludah Im-ii Toi*i 
Jews (iwi lfth (‘i nturv): Abniham tu n D. 

in Arles, vid of Pos<|uier<*s. caih-d also Abnh.:* 
ibn Daud (twelfth c»ntury): Sane, 
ben .Judah ibn 'Pibbon. Meir and his son Kah *. 
mus. Psaac lieti .Jaco]> Cohen, (»ers«»n ben Solom- 
(thirteenth cc-ntury); T.evi ben Abraliam. wlii> l« . 
p;irt in the reliirious controversy id' .1 - 

seph Kaspi, Kalonytnus ben Kalonymus. Don C**- 
jiradof Arles, ICalonvmus lien David ln-n TimIt*- 
ls;iac ben .losej>h Kimhi, Tanhum Im'U Mosesit*e. 
teenth centur\ ): Nathan ben Nehemia Kaspi. Is:e. 
Nathan ben Kalonymus ben Judah ben iSolone* 
(lifieeiith ci ntury). 

The follow ing;: jdiysieians of Arles may also b 
meiitiom-ii; Maestro Hendit, |»n>bably identical wio.. 
Bendich Ahin. idiysician to (^ueen Joanna in FUi:* 
Beiiedit du ('aiiet. om* of the physici:ins of l.oui- 
XI.: Maestro Salves Vidal of llourrin. and Ash* r 
ben Mo.sc.s of the family Valabreirue tI4P»>^). 

Kiiu.ioiui.viMiv : PaiMin, JUstnirr (.’itirrnh' i/c Pmrinrr, I. ii 
Ileppin!^. bes Jilifs ihltis It' Mntf* tt . 1*. 

N<»slnelainus. Ilishthr # / f'hrniih/ut ./»• i*;i>s!!i;: 

liress. in IsTs, l-ssi, tinitio Jt - 

•loiro, jip. 7a it ; J{n\ hit. Joins, .\L 74; xii. tHi, I'd. 

a. S, K-—I. Bn. 

ARLI (ARLES), JOSEPH JUDAH, of Si, nna 

Si-e JoSKlMI OK .\h1.KS. 

ARLI, SAMUEL, OF MANTUA. S, e S.vm 

I KI. OK AkI.KS. 

ARMAVIR : Theohl capital of Armenia, on the 
southeast,*rn slope of Mount Aha;Lrho7., s:iid to Iiave 
bei'ii founded by Kinir Armais in IhSd n.c. Mo.-^-s 
of (’horene (fifth century) has tin* tradition that 
when Kini^ Vaharshak settleil in Armavir(14*J n.r.i. 
he built a temple there and askiil his favorite, tin- 
Jew Sliambu Bayanit (Bairratuni). to i:ive *:p his n- 
liirion and worship idols. Sliamhu refusi'd compli¬ 
ance. Moses also r<‘lates that when Kinir Tii:niiH*> 
II. (!M)-:5r» in order to take levemre on Qm-i-n 
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(•lr..i.:iini nf i:.:ryi»t. s.-nt an cxiaMliiinn to Palrsiinr. 
Ik- canii il a ,Ln<al nuiiibcr (►f .lows into captivity. 
.,,,,1 sciilcd t’licni in Annavir an<l in Vanl.ircs. He 
<.n lo Statr that later they were transferre<l 
Jn'iii Armavir t«» Ernamla; ami umh-r Kimr Ar- 
< s {S:,-ie7) airain tninsh rred into the m-w capital 
ArtaMiai- Wh<-n Kiri- Saj)or II. of Persia invaded 
Arim nia (dhn-oTn). hr Ird away from Artaslial dD.OOO 
\rmrnian and 1».«»(»(} .I.*wish families, tla* laltt-r 
lijim-ht hv Kinir'riirranes from Palestine, and then 
< t.mplrirly destroyt d the city. 

miii ir.a:\riiV : rmivtiis ih- Ilv/anr<‘ in t'nlhrlinn 

,i,< Anto'nh nins. i. L'Tt. L*?.'!: lifthstfi i 

■ ;in<l pun. ny the S«M iftv for Uir !*ro- 

.-r K<lur;niou tiion^Mlir .loWsi*f Kusshi, p|». a; ♦/ so/.. 

IN irishinv, 

ARMENIA: pormerly a kinir<hmi of western 
A-ia. miw (llHri) aiiporlioiK'd amon^: Hiissia, Tnr- 
Uo\. and I^•rsia. Aceordini:: to the ]\'shitta ami 
'rai Lruin Onkeius. ihe “ Minni ** of tin* Hihle (.ler. li. 
•J7) i> Arnjeni;i--or rather a i»art (»f that country, a.s 
Ararat is alsomenlioned (Is;i. xxwii. dS; II Kin.ixs 
xix. d7) as a part of Armenia. Ylie 
In eum iform inscriptions speak of “ Man- 

the Bible, nai " inthesann* m iixhhorhood (Schra¬ 
der, “K. A. T." 2d ed.. p. 42d). In 
am ienl times the Armenians were in eommunieati(»n 
iih 'kyre and <»lher Pljenieian cities, in wliieh tli(*y 
traded with hors«'s ;ind mn’es (K/ek. xxvii. 14). 
'I'he .Me>ln-eii mentioii'Ml in E/ek. xxvii. Id; xxxii. 
2«‘»: wxviii. 2. xxxix. 1, tind in Ps, exx. 5, are 
jnohahly the M<»seld (.\ssyrian, Mushln and 
the inh.thiiants<if tin* JMoseliian mountains. l»eiween 
the lllaekand the ('aspian seas, which contained rich 
cMppcr ;nitt«*s. “4'uhal " (Assyrian, 7nAn/). which is 
always mentioned in e<»nneetion with Meslieeli, is 
the nanti* <*f llie Tiharcni. who lived to the .south¬ 
east <»f the Iilaek .sea. d'ln* naitte of tin* ^Mo.selii l.s 
jK'ih.'ijts preserved in ]\I/.ehet, the ancient capital 
of IlM iiti ((horiritih now a small villa.ire ttml sttition 
on tin- 'rranseaiieasian railroad, jilmut fourteen Eng- 
PnIi miles from 'Pitlis. 

Peseendants of the .Jewish captives wlio w<*re 
etirried away fnmi .Ieru.s;dem by N<‘bueliadnezzar 
have liv<d in gn-at iiunibers in tin* Parthitin and 
IVrsian eounn ies ad joining Arntenia, ami, oeeuj)y- 
ing themselves with agn<‘ultun* tind hamlierafts, at 
tained wealth tunl lived peacefully under tin* rule 
of their “ Prim es of the Diaspora ” ('D'esh g-alula'’). 
who Were supposi-d lo be descendants of David 
(M. Ih.ann atnl I>. Chwolson, in the article “ Vevrei.” 
in Entziklopidieheski Slovar,*’ vol. xi., i<.r., St. 
Pttersburg, 

According to Moses of ('ln)rene (liflh century). 
Ivtng Ilratehai (Fiery-Ey< ) obtaim*d from Nebm*had- 
nezzar. king of Babylon, a (listin- 
Early guished .Jewish captive. nam(*d Sham- 
Settlement. bat (which name, according t(j A. 

Ilarkavy. is identical with “Sabbat 
whom he loaded with honors. From Shambat de¬ 
scended tin* fanu'ly of HA(;i{.\TrNr (or Bagration), 
whi< Ii heads the list of the |{ussian nobjlity (see 
Bobrinski. ’* Dvoryanskh* Body,” i. 1, St. ]^•ter.s- 
burg.l.'sDU). AVln ii Vjigharshak. brother of llie Par¬ 
thian king Milhridales 1., and the founder of tlie 
Arsliak dynasty, a.secnded tlie throne of Armenia 


I ir>() n.c.. he intiodueed a new rule in the govern- 
j ment <»f the country, nominating the.Jew Bagarat, 

I a descendant (d' Shambat, hereditarv viceroy {mf/tif- 
ntr, satrap), and eor(»nat.or (n.vyvf); tliatis, theojlicial 
; charged with tlie duty of i>laeing the crown on tin* 
head of the ruler. This dignity and duty remained 
with the Bagiatuid fanu'ly until the end of the 
Arshak dynasty in Idd. The coronation, thence¬ 
forth, depended for its validity up<»n the ju rform- 
anee <»f this .act (X. (>. I7min, ‘Minutes of the Sixth 
I Session of the Fifth Biissiaii Archeological ('on- 
: glass," held at Titb's, Sei>tember, ISSJ, |o be found 
• in “ Unssisehe Bevue,” ,\viii, I>01)-JJ11). But accord¬ 
ing to modern critics {(latschmid and (»th(*rs) tlie 
work of Mo.s<*s of (’horem* is of a later dale and his 
statements arc op('!i to (piestion. 

During his expedition to Palestine, to tak(‘ vengc*- 
anee on (.Jueen (Meojeitra of Egyi't, Tigranes took 
j a great number of .Jews captive. He settled tJiem 
I in Armavir and in tin* city of ^ardge.s, on tlie river 
I Ksakh, which subscipiently lu'camca larg(* <*ommer- 
! eial center. King Arsham, tin* brother of Tigranes. 

1 imj»risonrd the eonmator Hanania, and (h'prived 
j him of all lionor.s, beeau.se he liberated from bond- 
! age the .I(‘wish liigli ]>rie.st Hyreanus. .Josejdius 
j relates that ( leojiatra look part in Antony’s exptr- 
I dilion to Armenia, when Antony sulidued Armenia 
and “sent Artabaze s, tin* son of Tigranes, in bonds, 
with his children and jiroeurators, to Egypt Ant.” 
xv. 4, d). He also states that tin* llerodian house 

was related to the royal house of Armenia (“Ant.” 
xviii, 5, ^ 4; /V/. xiii. 10. ^4). 

.Manv ca]>tiv(* .lews wen* removed by Arstices 
(sr)-12T of the common era) from tin* city of Ernanda 
and settled by him in tin* capital of Artashat. Ac¬ 
cording to tradition, tlie family of A.m.xti'M, which 
was of .Jewish origin, eaim* from Oriental Aryan 
countries to Armenia in tin; reign of Arsaces. 

At the end of tin* reign of Arshak, during his 
ini(iuitous persecution, tin; Persian king Sajnir II. 
(about dOO) ordered the destnnrtion of the fortifica¬ 
tions surrounding all the Armenian 

Carried cities, and also commanded that all the 
Away by .lewsand .Judaizersof tin* city of Van, 
Persians, who had been transf(*rred to that city 
during the reign of Tigrane.s, should 
betaken into captivity and settled in Asjiahgn. 

Faustus, tin* Byzantim* (4th e(*nlury), in d(*scri- 
bing the invasi(»n of the Persians in tlu* time of King 
Sapor 11. (dlO-dst)), relates that the Per.sians re¬ 
moved from the city of Arlasliat 40,000 AriiH*nian 
and O.b(M) .lew isli families; from Ernaiidasbat ‘20,000 
Armenian and dO.OOO .Jewish ; from Zentgavan 5,000 
Armenian and S.OOO .Jewish; from Zarisliat 14,000 
Armenian and 10, DIM) .Jewish; from Van 5,000 Ar-. 
meniaii and IS.000 .Jewish; and from Nakhieh(*vaii 
2.000 Armenian and lO.OOt) .Jewish families(dOO-dTO). 
This great mass of .Jews, according lo Faustus. had 
originally been transported from Pal(*sline by King 
Tigranes Arshaknni. While these* figures may l)e 
<*\aggerated, th<*re can be hardly any doubt that 
Armenia at that time jtossessed a large .Jewish pop¬ 
ulation (s(*e Erseh and Grnh(‘r, “ Eneyklopildie,” 
xxvii. 440 (' .vry.; Griltz, ‘*G(‘seh. der .Tuden,” iv. 
4*22; .lost, “Geseh. der Isra(*l.,” ii. 128. Ix*ipsic, 
1S5S; Harkavy, “Vy(*stiiik Busskikh A\*vreyev,” 
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“ K:i/'ivv« t. Isxv-S;; I*. Eazarus, ill Eriill s 
Jaliiliuch,'* .\. 81 . 

In llic'J'alniu<l ( Vcr. (Jil. \ i. -1^") a i;il»bi. .Ia< «*l» of 
Arim iiia, ami tin.* Academy of Nisihis ato lolVrn**! 

to. Wllicll lo proVr tli.it .li wi'.ll 

In Jewish. scliolar-liij» l]ouri>ln»l tln n*. In tin- 
Literature, srcond ;•( niury .l«‘\vi'^li inisom-rs of 

war wen* Innuylil from Arnifiiia to 
Antiocliia. atnl were ransonnd by tin*.bus ilnii* 
(V«l:. -lor/). tin* (juovtioii (li.ib, Saiiii. IH.m 

\\ liiiln i- wrrn tin* 'rdi (ii i\cn. .Mar Ziilia iibird 

crntury laii^wa rs; "'Po A fl ira and llabhi l lanina; 

“Toiln* Slni: nio!nr(ain,>;." Afri<*a >aid !•> 

lie liinia ((iroryiai. and Shiir may l>r. a< Haika^v 
siiL^^'r'^ls, Ciiiri. liriwrrn A>i<\iia aiid Aiiin-nia (A. 
Harkavy, '* I L*r Vrlindini n Srfat lia Slavim." pj*. 
I'la-inli. and lii'; rrjtly to Strin'^i-liin idrr. il.I*. i.\. |.*i. 
in “Iioinan <>1> Alr.xandiya*.” \>U'2, p. tV2. iioi» ). 
Annrnia i< also nirntiojjrd in tin- .Midra>liiin : I 
‘‘fbi'l said, if I let tlirin pass tlimuyli 1 In* d<-<rris. j 
11n*y will di(* (d‘ starvation. 'Plin-rforr I li-ad iln-in 
by tin* road «>f Arinmia, when* tln*y will lind ciiirs 
and fort rr><rs and plrnty of pro\ isions ” (Lam. JL i. 
111. S<‘<* also (’;mt. IL. Anivioniam rd.. Ills. 

Tin* Kaiaib* Ibn Vnsiif Va knb al Kirkisaiit. in 
tn aiin.ir <d' .Irwisli srcts in bis Aralde work, wrillcii 
in boT, <jM*aks of tin* srct foiunlrd by Musa al-Za'fa- 
rani. .^lu^a—known umlrr tin* naiin* of Alm-Imran 
<*f 'Pitlis—livr<l in tin* nintb (('ntury. He was born 
in I>ai:dad, but sett Ird in t In* Armmiaii cii v of Titb's. 
wlicfr In* found followi-rs. Avbo spread all ov< r Ar¬ 
menia, and uud(*r the iiaun* of ”Tillisii(*s*' ('/V///- 
.v/v^e/). s]ill existed in Kirki.s.*mi’s time. **It is in- 
t<*re<iini:^ to km»w, by lli«* way." .-<avs Harkavv. 

"that in tin* nintli and tentb eruturies sueli a Iarir<* 
Jewish eommnnity existed in Tillis. in wbieli a 
separate se«*l could be forim'd” {A. Harkavv. in 
“Zapiski Vostoelmavo Otdyeleniya ImjK-mior.skavo 
l{nsska^■o AI'elieoiorie}ieska\o Obslieliestva.** viii. 
i^lT; nt, in ** N'oskbod," isjKb ii. ;{.*), 

Hasdai ben I.saae, in bis b iters to tin* kinir of tin* 
(dia/.ars (alxmt bbb), says that it was Ids intention to 
si-nd bis lett« rs by way of Jeru.s;deni..Xisibis. Ar¬ 
menia. and Hanlaa. wbieb fact is proof of tin* c.xrvi- 
ence at tbat time of Jewish eominuiiiti<*sin Armenia 
(see A. Harkavv, " S()(»bsln lieniya o ('ba/arakli," in 

“ YrvreisUaya liiblioli ku.'' vii. 143-108). 

P>rnjamin of Tndela in bis ‘-Travels^ (Mas*oi: 

1 Ibn-1173) .says tbat i),,. power of the Enme of tbe 
]*.xil<* (Exilareb) extends itself over all tbe coni- 
muidiies in tb<' folbo\]iii.r countries; ^Irsopotaniia 
Persia, all of Armenia, and tbe <*ountrv <if Kota, 
iie.ir .\Ii. .\iarat. ’ In Xisibis--**a (-ity. ri« blv 

walen il —be found a Jewish eommunilv of al»oiit 
souls. I’etbabiab of Iieir(*usburir. in Ids ‘*Sib 
bub b:i Olam" H iTd-l ISoi. narrates tbat from Cba- 
'/aria In* 1 raversed' tin* laud <»f Toiranna, and from To- 
.irarma entered into tbe land of Antrat (Arineniab 
re.n biiiiT Nisibis in <*iLfbt <lays. In anotln'r passaire 
be speaks of laiyfe .Armenian cilie.s, <*oniainin«r few 
Jews. “ In ancient tim<*s tin* Jewisli population fof 
these citirs) was larire; but owiui: to internal strife, 
iln'ir numb(‘rs W(‘re irreatiy reductMl. They scat¬ 
tered and went to various cities of Habylon.*M«*dia. 
I^ersia. and Kusl'i." 

In lb4b the Spanish adventurer Don Juan Me- 


nesses came to ( ojistanimopte to olTer Turkev tie* 
iloiidido!! (d’a w boll- Armenian province inbabiied bv 
Jews iHamme" “(b seli. di s (Ismaidscbeii Ib iejjes. ’ 
V, 311-J). For modern bisiory. refen-ncf* mav !m 
ina«le to the r4*speeti\a* 4 iti4*s and (4»untries. 

IUici.kmu:\ l‘ti V : K«»r tlu* oiain fiu Ts «.f this a! ti« i** ..f 

rfii»r«*Mt* tias u|»t*n. M‘>’m*s cii..n*ne>i>. »*(i. Wj.j-. 

I'hirif/ft .\nin nii Mttisi mi ilmn 
iran-l. I*'. .N. «». Kiiiin. itp, :>»i :»7, .M »»u «V.». 7-'., s;:;. I»s juL 
Jn,. iii;i tin. | i.;. 1,:'; Lain.'!* ‘is. f rt inn I,-. 

minh mn r<m>ln.< tit lUfittnt t. i. *47t'.7b*>: ii..-u. 

'/ 1'III hi M'^.sl.iirsl.tn'ii . t n!n nhniithi sl.iirn l iltsfuln >/ rn 

?>N». Mi|*,r*I.-»ii.*ni. f». Ino; /h tiist'ii i l;;{ i;r,‘ 

lb*;; .srinii-.-r. re. :;<l ihL. in. ] as; iiaricjvv. i,f, 
Yiiznl.nt )'• rn r ZhirMhiUi r I in rm //. l'e< m,i,f i„i /;»/»,. 
ell*., SI. I’eieisi.iirir. Isiix, and ilie alH*ve-iii**nuon<*il v.nik-* 
Ifamlnin-'er. /»’. 7’. ii. 72. 1.2.sl~I2.sn, lai: i,ss:{. ji,. ;* -jj' 

.Jo't. .}mhnilmnis. i. ;;io. Lei|.sjr. 

.M<niimsen. /»Vi //,iitsi li. \. H»*rlin. Isiu: 

Mariin. .1/* e<i»i/'».v Hisitiriifins t l <iimji'iii)]ii‘iui s siirl' i/. 
imjiit . i. iiii^sim, i»aris. IslS; .N'entiaiier. r;. 7'. ;j:ii. 41*,. 
|n 7 . I*an>. ls«'*S; ami wmks ineiiiitiiieil in ilie i4*xL 

H. n. 

- - In Rabbinical Literature : A(aonliinr to an 

<»lil iradiiiou. wbieb lias found sirikinir veiiliiation 
in ncriii dixoveriis in Assyria, Mt. Ararat (tb-n. 
viii. 4) was held to bean Armenian locality (Tar-. 
Y<-r. Ill/ /m‘.: .losepbus, ‘'Aiit."!. Jo). Tin* reinlei 
iiux of “ .Miniii " (Jn*. li. 27) by *• Armenia.*' as Loven 
in the Taruoim, lias also be<*n vi-ritied. On the oibe;- 
liaml, tin* ideiititienlion of Harinoiiali (“Harmon." 
Amos iv: 3. H. \ .) xviili Armenia (Tari^urn. 1 / 1 / A^*.: 
is probably based upon tbe false elynndo-v i>\ 
HjllDTri. a'' if tin* word w<’i'c* (’ompo.s(*il ol /ni/’ (nioim- 
lain) ainl nmutih (Armenia). 

It is pndiably on lids false elvinoloy..' that tlif 
Haifyunl.-di b;ises 1 In* stat»-meni that upon lln ir joui 
ney from Palestine to tbe jilaees wbillier tbev weie 
deported, tin* 1 en Tribes jiassed tbrouirh Armenia, 
“lids, aibls the Midra.sb, “was jirobably ordaiind 
by Hod in order Ilia! Ilie lsraelil<*s miirhl pa-- 
Ibroiiirb <*ultivat4*d rei,dons wb(*n* lln*y could casilv 
procure footl and ilriiik, ami not tlirouydi tin* d«‘sen 
where lln*y would sulT<*r from liunircr and tidisi *’ 
(Lam. U. to L 14). .Apart from Xisibis. wld< li <an 
n..( well b«* inclmled in its limits, the Talmudic and 
.Midrashic .sources know almost noibinir of Arm<*n{a. 
An amora, Jar ob Armeiiaya by naim*, is mentioned 
(At*r. (lit. vi. 4Si/, below): yet it isibmblful wbelln r 
tlieepitln*t “ Arnn*!iaya " lien* really siiridfies “ Ariin*- 
niaii. I'n jU.ally doubt ful is 1 be import of tin* passair** 
(A eb. 4.)*/>. when* Jewish <a[>lives an* mention<*<i as 
bavinii^ been lranspor!c*d from Annon to Tibt-rias. 
TIds Arnnm. contrary to tin*stat«‘mcnts of Ibipopiu! 
and Xcub;iucr, can not la* identical witli Armenia. 
Bmi.iouR.NPiiv: XeuLauer. G. T. pp. 870 ri sni.: RajMipi.i-t. 

* hn l. Milhn, pp. 2uV 2i*i; Km ,11 Ih nutl, v, 218, vl. 172. 

L. (1. 

ARMENIAN VERSION OF OLD TESTA¬ 
MENT. See IJir.i.K Ti; \ .\SI..\TH>.\. 

ARMILUS: In ]at4*r Jewish csebatoloirv and 
leir«*ml. a kini^ who will arise al tbe (*nd of lime 
a.iiainst tin* Mt'ssiab, ami will bt* comiin-reil bv him 
alt(*r havintr broui,dit much disirc.ss i;pon Israel. 

1 be oriirin of lids Jewish Antichrist (as b<* < an wi*!! 
be styled in viewiif bis relation to tlie M<*ssiali) is as 
iiim li inv4»lv4*<l in doulit as tbe ililTerent pba.s(*s of 
bis 4b*\a*lopnn*nt, ami Ids n lation to tbe (’bristian 
leirend and diwtrine. 

Samliu (born Str>: died 042) is tlie earliest trust- 
^w>rlby autln>rity tbat sp«*aksof .Armilus. Ht* nn*n- 
lions the lidlowinir a tradition of the aneient.s. 
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lirijcc «»1' ilic ci.iilitli ii ntury at llw latr-s!; If llw* 
.l, \v< tl«‘n‘>t pn*vc woriljy of Mrssianir 

salvalion. (omI ^\ill fon-r tla in in n*- 
Saadia's prniaiK^* Ly h nibln pi rsncuti»ms. In 
Tradition roiiscjjuciu-f «»f tln n* pciscciiiinns, a 
Qf scinii nf tin* Ifibr <«f Jn<rp!j Will nrisr 

Armilus. and ^vn•sl .b-nivalrm fmni the hands nf 
liu- r.d**inin-<. llint i>. fmin tin- Cliris- 
li.-in-.; liic Arabic b-M nf Laiidam r. )». 'I'-V.K lias can-- 

ri i ilv ”.Icnisalcm." and imt *• Iniiplc. asinlla- II<*- 
tianvlalinn. \\lii< h has il nwinir Inaircrrniu-nus 
itii. i pn ialinii nf llic Arabic “al bail al inukaddas." 
'l ilt n upon tlic kiiiLi. Armilus. w ill cniiqiicrand sack 
;li( llnlv Ciiv. kill tin* inliabiianl> l(»LU‘lbcr ^vith 
” Mi(‘ man (.Mcssiai»l <d' tin* tribcnf Jnsrpb.*' and lln-n 
iM -ia a licncral cani}»aiLUi aLraius! the J<*\vs, Imcini^ 
inln ihc di-scrl. u licrc ila-y will sniTcr 
uatn!,! misery. Wln-n ilicy have been jmrilicd by 
^ and Jiain. lla- Me-siali will appear, wrcsl 

.leinsileiu from Armilus. slay Iiim, and 1 hereby 
b.'in;:- llie inn- salvalinn. 

Armilus is fnr Saailia, nr ralhcr for Saadia's 
s.-urce'., nntliiniT iimre nr less than iIu* Iasi ])(»\vcr- 
ful anti J<*u isli kiuL'^, Ibc (Inirnf lln* 
Armilus prnj»lieis umb r auniber nam<* (<'nm-. 
in the pare •'Kmuiint we I)c‘ni.'* cd. Kisclnd. 
Apoc- viii. cd. I.andaUcr, pp. 

alyptic ‘^H ). 'Fhe saim- ihinir is sii<l <d' (Inir 
Mid- iliat Saadiasays <.f Armilus in “ Auyra- 
rashim. dni Ma>biab ” in Jcllinek, ”11. H.' iii. 

Ml ; but llic rr»k' a^cribi'd there in tin* 
^Icssi.ah. son nf .]ns< pli. slmws lhat lids Midrash is 
nni Saadia’s sniirct*. 

1 inw i vcr, an enlin ly dilTereni shap<‘ainl meanin.ix 
are i:iv< n m Armilus in s<»me smalh-r .Midrashim deal- 
imruiih the “laller days," In ihe “Midrash \va- 
Ynsha*'*—which <-niucs mans! in Saadia’s conc<-j)- 
linn—Armilus is taken in be (Inir s successor; but is 
rej)resenied as a mnnsirnsit v, bald headed, with one 
lariL'i* and one sm.all eye. deaf in ihe riirht ear and 
mainnd in the riidit arm, while ihe left arm is two 
anil one half ells Iniii:. His battle with :md his de¬ 
feat by the Messiah, s«»n nf Jnsejili. cnrresj>nnd with 
Saadia's account (.lelliin-k. ” 1». 1!.*’ i. a(»; Tar:r. on 
Isa. .\i. 4: but see Siiins<hneider, “llebr. Bibl." 
Niv. 1 * 0 . A similar tleserij)tinn of Armilus is fouinl 
in “Nisiarnt K. Simon b, Ynhai *' (S<-crets of Simon 
b. V«.hai). a )>sciid< pii:raiih, the latest redacti<ui of 
which can not antedate the Jirsl crusade (Stein- 
schiM ider, ” Z. I). M. (l.”.\\viii. tilt'd. (St <* Ai’oc.v- 
i.YCi ic l.n laiATi UK. NKtoHKur.Aic, 10.) The.statt*- 
inent fonnd ihere that Armilus is the son of Satan and 
tifa shaie (.lellinek. “I>. H." iii. >^t>) is an inlerpnla- 
lion from another source. w iin<*n in Anim.'iic. while 
the bonk itsjdf is in Hebrew ; ran-is thiscurious orii^iii 
of Armilus inenlioned anywhere else in tin* book. 
An entir(*ly ditferent cniieepiioii <*f Armilus is fonml 
in the psendepi.irraplis: ” Zerubbabel," 
Armilus “Oiot ha-Mashial.i” (Siirns of the M<*s- 
and siah)and “Telillat IL Simon h. AOliai " 
Satan. { Prayer of U. Simon b. Yohai). Ashle 
from a few unimportant variants in 
th(‘se three versions—the Z<*ruhhahel seems to show 
the earlier. short<'r form—they ai'^ree in the feJlow- 
iiiir <leseri]dion of Armilus; In IJonn* then* is a 
splendiil inarhle statue of a b<*autiful irirl which 


I Hod Himself made in the hcainninii of the world 
' tn'w’XAl riu’u^)* aeeordinir to tin* v<-rsion i,dven 
in “'rdillai IL Simon." 'Khrouah .sexual intercourse 
of evil men. oreven of Satan himself, with tliis statue, 
a ttaiihle en atun*. in human form was produced, 
whosi* ilimeiisions as w ell as shape w ert* e<{ually 
monstrous. 'I'his eieatui'e. Armilus by name—the 
Heiilih's called him Anliebrist. says the "Otot"— 
w ill set bimscif upas Mi ssiah. < vcn as (Io<l Himself, 
beinir leco^nizcd as sueli by the sous ot h.sau, that 
is. by the Christians. He au'iees to aec<'pl as Id.s 
<loctrine the (lospels, wliicb tin* Cliiislians lay be¬ 
fore liim (** 1). II." ii. (lb; fijhifinn — not ttfiUotiHH — 
siynifyinir sometbine' olfensi\c. morally as well 
as reliiiionsly, whereas .dignities their 

praMTs), ’I'hen lie turns to thc.Jcw.s. especially to 
‘ their Ic.adcr, Nchcmiah h. Hushicl. sayimr. ” Bring 
I voiir'forah and :u kiiowlcdg<' that 1 am Hod.” Ne- 
I iicmial) and his followers open the d’orah and read 
!• to Armilus, “I am the Lord, thy Hod; thou shall 
hav(* no othci* gods hefore me." But as Armilus 
nevertheless insists ujion heing rec-ogiii/.ed as (Jod by 
the J(‘ws. and they cry out to him that lie is Satan 
ami not Hod, a iu'tter battle breaks out between 
Armilus w itb an itumcnsi* beatlicn army on the one 
.‘side, and Ni bciniali with db.tmb Jewish hcr<H*s on 
the oilier, 'rids uiKMjual combat ends in tin* <I<‘ath 
of ibe ” Epbraimite Messiah" and a million Jews, 
.\fieran interval of forty tivi* days, during wliicli th<* 
Jews unworthy of the Messianii* gh»ry di(* out (com¬ 
pare tin* similar statement in reb n iiee to the liber¬ 
ation from Egypt found already in theohl Ilaggadali, 
Alekilta, Besh.-dlalL i.. ed. Weiss. ]>. ami the renn 
nanl have shown their true worth in sore trials and 
hitlersulTerings in the di'siu’t whither they will have 
lied, Michael will blow his trumjx't; tlnai Hu* M('S- 
siali and Elijah will apiiear. gather tin* dispersed of 
Israel, ;ind jiroeeeil to Jerusalem. Armilus, intlamed 
against tin* Jews, will march agjiin.st the Me.ssiali. 
But now Hod Himself will war against Armilu.sand 
his army ainl dest roy them ; or the Me.ssiah. a.s one 
version has it. will slay Artnilus by the breath of 
his mouth (Jellim'k. ” B. H." ii. Jl. lim* J, wln‘re the 
text is probably corrupt ; compare II Tlnss. ii. 8). 
Ae<*onling to a Ihauaii legmnUsei* Eus(*hius, '‘C’hron- 
i<'on," 1. xlvi. 7, i il. .Migin , )>]>. ‘2s:L and Book 
IL onuo IM.")). it was an Armilus wlio presumed 
to war with Jupiter, and was slain by tin* latter's 
thunderbolt. In tin* Armilus legiunl tin* Messiah 
take s the pl;i(*(* <d’ Jujuter, and hen* also Armilus is 
slain bv tire ainl suljiliur from Inaveii (Jellinek, 
” B. H." ii. r*2). 

The allege*d descent of Anuilus from a stone is a 
Jewish versiein of the wide-spread h-geinl connected 
wiili tin* name of Virgil ami ref(‘rnng 
The Later to a statue tliat heeaine a coiirte- 
Arinilus zan among tin* Homans (Hi'nlemann, 
Legend. “ (h sch. desErziehungswesens . . . <U*r 
Jiidcn in Ilalien.” i)]>. 221 tf stf/., 832. 
888). It is iinleiMl not improbahle lliat this borrowing 
from the Virgil legeinl was <lu(* to Cliristian inllnence. 
Tin* antithesis, Christ and Antichrist, which is the 
distinctive ft*atur(*in tin* (diristian leg<*inl of the An¬ 
tichrist, led already in the tenth century to the 
opinion that Antichrist also would lu* tin* otTspring 
of a virgin and, of eoiir.si*. (.f Satan (see liouss^'t. 
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“ Antichrist,p.ari<I the drscriptidii <if St. Hihlc- 

•runlc, lib. iii., vi^iu \i . ,.,I. MiMin-. pp. THi #^ .vy.). 

As f«) the nriirin nf iln- name Armiliis. wln-ther it 
is derived from lion»nlns. ila* Imimleriif Home, nr 
from Ahriman. the evil j>rineiple of the Persians, 
Ariniainyns Armal:j-us ('^aru^ Isa. .\i. \ and TarL^ 
\er. Dent, .\x.\iv. :»), .>«i- Aiiiii.M.\.\, A.ntk iikist. 
and Homi i.rs. 

iniM.KMii:Ai'H Y : Itmissf-t. Ihr .1|»n I'd; 7n 
KuLMisli by A. It. K«*:ni.-, pi*. I'li Iliian.i 

It*’,; nriili Ml K..l.ak'> .1, sr},tirnti. \ \\. il : Kiaiik.-l, in Z. 
li. M. f,. 111 . r.'a.i; oral/, in W^ nli.-iiiMM V J/f/o-n. f iir Isnn I- 
itrii, IsMl |.. 'J.KI; aiMl 1.'. .V.7,!• /,/.. iv. }!:.*: i.i iint.aum. 

inZ. Ik M. :d«i; i.ii.jMmaim. (i•srh. tl, .< lit himtis- 

v'l St IIS (/, r jiitf,,, in ihili, M. j.p. .rjj 11 SHI., Hoj-..- 

WIU, 11. t 'h:i..r.l h,i-Atiii<i>lnt. p. L*-,; !». Kaiifniann. in .Vuinits- 
.<rhi it . K\. i:;*-.: Knhi..,-. in Z. />. .M. .x.xin.Kohur 

Anit h I ,, 1111 , , tiiiii. i. l*’.M l*'.*;-*: Knniss. (ii i.rhisrln tintl 
/ai/riMoWir i. :.Ml jy.i: j.-iiinnk, Inlr.Mln, ii„n 

.V; "• >• ***''•■ •'"■•ti'jrer. (^.srhhhtt , 

*••1.. n. • >,. \ ..j.r,.iM.-in ainl O/>W/. .h rjufh „ 

III httni, 1. t.).» it sHj.: 7.1111/., ti. ]\ rtJ., ]i. 

~ L. a. 

ARMLEDER PERSECUTIONS : A series of 
perseent ions hy a liandof inarandms wlio in 1:{:>S-:{‘| 
massaered a Jaiyi'e nnndier of Jews in Alsace, In 
1 a nolileman <d‘ Franconia, i»reiendin.ir that an 
any^id Iiad eommissioneil him to <io .so, irath<*red a 
b.and of d(‘sjieradoes ami i>iHayed and jnurdered the 
Jews. These assassins styled 11nanselvcs “Jndeii- 
.schlayer'’ (Jewbeaiers). Somewhat later John 
Ximherlin. an innk<*eper of Fpjter Alsaei*. followi'd 
tlie e.xample set in Franeimia. H<' tii'd ph'ces of 
leather round his arms and bade his followers do 
the same. This yavo rise to the name “Armlcder ” 
Their leader was called “Kiny Armlcder,’' and 
umhT him they marched throuLdi Alsace, killin<'' 
many Jews. 

Thos(' who were fortiinati* enouyh to e.seaj.e tied 
to (’olm.ar, wliere the ei!iv(*ns protected them. 
Armleih r, whom snecoss had into.vieated, besi<*yed 
the city and <h-vasiated the surroundiny <*ountrv. 

I he citizens askeil Enijieror Louis of Ihivaria to 
assist them. When Armlcder lieard that the im¬ 
perial troo])swere ai.proaehiny, he lied to France 
No sooner had tin* emperor left the country, how¬ 
ever. than Armh der ay.'iin appeared. 

The lords of Alsace, under the leadershii> of the 
bishop of Strasbury. formed an alliance (.Mav 17, 
the members of whieli pledyed them.selves to 
pursue Armlcder and fifteen of his most iironiinent 
bdlowers. I5ut it was vm-y ilillieult to attack Arm- 
Icder’s adherents; and in the followiny year a 
kniyht. Rudolph of Andlau. mmle an ayn-ement 
with “ Kiny Armlcder," yr.antiny an amnesiy to 
ami his lollowers. ju'oyiihMl that for the ne.xt ten 
>ears they woidd refrain from inolesiiny the Jews 
I lMiuyh ;i1 tacks ce.ased b.r a short time, the Jews 
iluriny the ten ye.irs of .armistice, never lived in 
security; .and in FMht here occurred the terribh* nias- 
.S:ieres on theoeca.sioo of the Hi.ack Dkatii, to which 
the attacks of Armlcder had been th(‘ i>r< lud<* 

U.stu.'rr iltsJuifs tr.ilsnrr Paris 

l>. 

7"''! •y ".’''"'?-' limes 

r-'l'li I I I ? ' ' * '* •'"'imlivelv 

f . i'"" fniiory ami Iiniii<;li( 

lorth the weapons of his indiynation *'). L, Son*'- 


of Sonys iv. 4 reference is made toa lowerof I);tvid 
built for an Armory, on the walls of which then 
"hany a thousand bucklers, all shields of miyhiv 
men." In Neh. iii. IJt Ezer. .son of Joshua, under 
took the n-i>airof the city wall opi.ositethe entram 
toihe “armory at the turniny" (of the walli. Tlm^ 
there seem to havi* beiai one or more buildinys de 
voted to Ihc^.siiirayc of arm.s, as it is luentiom d in 
I lynys .\. 17 that Sohunon kept five hundred yoldm 
shields “in the Iiou.se id’ the forest of Lebanon “ 

'*• F. M. 

ARMS. See Wkapon.s, 

ARMY. Biblical Data: This term, here O'*, d 
to de.siynate the defensive force of Israel at all staye-. 
ot (he nation s history, endiraces wididv dissimilar 
ayyreyations of men. The Hebrew ’vmalml.-irv 
seareely indicates tliese distinctions fully. Thus 
the most compreliensive Hebrew term is (“fore. " 

or “ forces "); mucli more common dc.siynaIh/n. 

IS ]»roperly “an army in the lield while 
means “an army in order of battle.” As thecli.ar"^ 
aeter of any liyhtiny body depends upon its com¬ 
position and oryani/ation. the subject will hen* b.- 
treated from this jioint of view. The decisive hi- 
Inrical dividiny-point is thi' institution of a .standin ' 
Army in the time of Kiny David, an <*piK-li c.»i-v;c 
with till* establishmcnf of tin* kinydoiii. 

In tin* old tiibal day.s levic.s were made bv th< 
cliiet of each clan, to be employed either in the* yi-n 
‘-ause or in the interests of tD 
In Tribal clan itself. As iy]Mcal uf this cu.<tom 
Bays. may bi* cited the levy of Abraham. 

mentioned in Hen. .\iv. Abraham 
here mu.ster.s his own well-tried servants—here.b- 
tary retainers, not chattels of liue.siionable lovallv- 
and thc.se con.stitute a military bmiv prejiared* to 
operate in tlie maneuver.s of ‘the brief campaiyn 
(.xi\. 14K In ver.se *24 id tlii'.same (Jiapter a suyyes- 
lion IS yiven of the n adiness with which kindre«l or 
friendly clans fell in with a movement to help the 
yeneral cause. The “army” liere con.-ists of all n- 
liable, able-bodied men. wlio possess no other dis- 
nplinc than that acipiired in tin* vici.s.situdes of 
semi-nomadic life. The same conditions appiv i»» 
the deeds recorded in Hen. .x.xxiv. .\lviii 22 ami 
virtually remain unchanyed iluriny the de.si.rrwan- 
dermys of the tribe.s. The encounter witli Aliialek 
(h.x xvii. s-i:i) is an c.xamph* of thesi* frc.iienl 
contbi'ts with alien jieojiles, whicli are also vividiv 
oxenijibried in the ymdual subjuyation of the (’a- 
naamtes by the Helirew confederaev. detailed in 
Judyes 1 . l-„. D, where the attack is dcs< rilM-d as 
beiny made either by sinyle clans or by a combina¬ 
tion of tribes. Here the tiyhters inclmle all those 
(•apable of beariny arms, the division of forces de- 
pcndiny solely upon the (‘.viyeiicies of the oc<*ji.sion 
A sliyhtly difTenmt .system prevailed after the 
settlement had been fairly establishisl. The iieces- 
defendiny territorv once ac- 
After the ipiircd led to the formation of a kind 
Settlement of irreyular militia in each consid- 
m Canaan, erable district. (’omhinations for 
<*onimon defense ayainst e.xternal 
and niternaleneniies naturally followed; and thesi* 
yiadually led to the formation of an elemeiilarv 
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Army .-r-ani/.atin}), in ^vlli(•h tin* niiit < <»nsi>t4 «I <»f 
;i niiliinrv ln'dy «»r ('<itn|'anv no nn- 

mrri/-al stmnianl. but nccMistcmird lo act loixfilu-r 
and to (tlH-y a |H>j>niar Iradcr. Tin* (‘xistmua^ of 
surh «-.»m|>anirs is aln-adv indicated in tin* Soiiir of 
D.-lKaali oludyn-s v. 14. JI«-l*r.). where it is s;iid-. 
•‘From Maeliir came dtovn tin* troop-leaders (A; \ . 
•• irovernors ”1. and from Zel.nlon tliose inan-hinir 
wiili the Itaion of tlie< aplain ”; the captain In-n* be- 
inir’Mhe writer ** (>ee A. \ . ). of the man who kept 
ilic mu<t< r-roll of his tro(»p—a <luty later <lele.j:ai«‘d 
i<. a Sjieeial oHieef (der. lii. ‘do). Such companies 
. ..nsivied of vohinieers. iiiany of whom in eonrs«* of 
linn- t«»ok up the Imsim-ssas a ])ermanejil oeeiijnition. 
Jn jieiiodsof national or h.eal danger tliese men were 


tin* landetl propri('tor furnislied his contingent of 
lighting men in ])ro]>oilion to his wealth; and liis 
! military reputation ordinarily depend- 

Elements etl upon such display of force. 'Phis 
for a was ont* of tin* reasons why CJideon, 
General the nn»st stabh* of the judg(‘S, was 

Levy. chosen to take tin* U^‘ld against the 

Midianites. In the lali'i* period of 
the .Imlges there Were three elements in a general 
; lew: (1) casual n*ernits. a more or less irn*spon* 
sibi«- body: (*2) tin* freemen (d‘th<* family or house- 
ln»ld. with their bondmen: (d) irregular troojurs 
of the .aan'irilla order. Gideon’s sifting i>r<K*ess on 
the march (dudges vii. ‘2 < t 7.) illustrates the various 
grades of quality in Jiis motley Army. 



A.N .^S.’iYlllAX AKMY M.\Ucm\0 TllfUiCOII A WOODKD JiKdlOS. 
(Fn-m ani, ** Njiivv»*h,**) 


of great service to their pr*ojde; but when no great 
oeeasii .11 demandiMl their interference, they wi-rc apt 
to heeome a s})eeies of lieense<l freebooters. 15<»lh 
deplithah ami Samson ,s<-em lo have ln'cn ty]>ical 
h aderst»f su( h free lances, whose capacity for mis- 
< hief. in the event of a wide-spn-ad diseonti-nt with 
the existing order of things, was exemplilied by 
David's band of <mtlaws. 

Whi lesomeof tin* ruderand rouglierof thcjudge.s 
thus heeann* leaders of si-mi-ju'ofessional warritus, 
an entirely dilTerent onh*r of soldiery was being de- 
velop« (l in a more regular way. As tin* clan an«l 
family chiefs of the earlier days put their men int4> 
the field and led them, .so in more settled times tin* 
great landholders furnisheil their respectixa* quotas 
for the (••mimon defense. Thus the term 

in somecas(*s came to signify both “ man 
of valor” and “man <»f prop(*rty ”—that is to s:iy, 


Tin* r«-ign of Saul constituted a stage of transition 
in the military as well as in all tin* other alfairs of 
Isra(‘l. During tliis regime tlie Phi- 
Keign of listines, the most military people of 
Saul. Pah'stiin*. had become a constant 
menaci* to tin* Hebrews, and had 
tln reby revealed the imjierativc* necessity both of a 
i stable government and of a standing Army for tlie 
naiionaDleb'iise. It wasnn*rely an unclassiti(*d levy 
j that Saul ha<l with dillicully raised against the Am- 
! moniti'S (I Sam. xi. 7 ct su].), .\fter the reptdse of 
: those tribes, however. In^ dismissed tin* gr(*ater part 
■ 4>f tin* host. r(*taining 14.0011 to hohl poi,ytsof vantage 
in lh*thel and (ijbeah against tin* Philistines (I Sain, 
xiii. 'J ^/.ve//.). Natunilly, the king and tlie crown 
prince .lonathaii divided tin* comiiuind between 
them: the former selecting for his sja-eial service 
any man disiingiiish(*d for personal pr<»we.s.s (I Sam. 
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\i\ . VJ) I>iit the cljuiiirinLM’nrtliiK Sdf the war and ; ai:** to lli<* roiirt. a small IjojIv of rliosrn tro(»ps 
iln kill- - mental ]in rliiili‘il any IiifUht [ who wrn-sirirt ly prolV-ssimials, wt r«-«-.|uipj>< d with 

(l' \' lit. I Ims. w liilf a standinir lom* was j a n-irnlar rommis.s;irial. and ]r« rivi-«I li.M d wairrs 

iv< Mijiii/. <1 as mcc-sjiry. tin* soidi. r was .v;till any > (r.impaiv I Kin-s iv. ‘.>7). TIk h* w.-rr n^t < ho>rn. 

liki- tin-old h-\ it s. hy trihal ri‘pn‘S4‘ntalion, Init wi n- 
n-cniind from tin* ln-st availahk* 
Reig-n of souicrs. Soim* had tloiil»tIr>s 1 m » u 
I)<avid. ini'inlM rs of havid's fornn-r hand of 
outlaws, whilr otlnTs wi-n* Philis- 
linns; and it was fn»m tin* latli r that tin* wholr 
body dorivi-d ils nann-.'n“»rn f <'In ivthito> 
and I'oli thitos **). At tin* sann* litin-. tin* Lh'iirial 
militia was still inaintairnd ami i-xtrinli-d (11 Sam. 
xviii. 1: II Kiiil^s i. it; .\i. 4. lit). I'p.m tin* drath 
of I)a\id s old yn in ral Joah. tin* raplain of tin- 
i^nard Ik naiah bc<ann* conimainh r of lh«* whole 
Army; and it may in* assumed t haMh*neeforth the 
t wo jMivifiniis were ti>nally vested in tin-xiliieollieer. 

All hopes that Israi l would (’ontinin* to he a irreat 
military nation cann* to an ond thronirh tin* misirnv- 
ernmeiil .n the lati-r years of S«>l«*mon. and tin* s<*hism 
which it occasioin-<l; nor had Ihe'Army nmler I)avid 
attained to an c«|UaIity \\ ;ih the n*- 
Decline spective military fore* s of other had- 
XJnder inir Kastern nations of tin* period. Iti 
Solomon; I>avid s time, e.tvalry formed no part 
Cavalry, of tJn. service. Introduced hy Sol... 

moll, it had t.i h.* ahaiidimed hv the 
immediate siieeessors of that ruler. lloth hor.s,s 
ami chariots. Inovevcr. wen* (*mplovcd thirinirami 
alter the Syrian wars, Accordin;; to tin* report e4‘ 
Shalmaneser II. ol Assyria, who hnit^ht airainst him 
in Sot Ahah had e*hn<> chariots* and the deelim* 
of the military i>owerof northern Isnn l w.-ismarkc.l 
hy Ihcrcdm tion to which the sm-ecssors of the latter 
had to suhmit (II Kinirs vii. Id. \iii. T), Thus. 
Ilc/.ekiah of .Tndaii was ridi(*uli‘d hy an Assvritin 
IciFal** hc<*ansc <d his lack of war ln»rs<*.s ami riders 
(II Kin.irs xviii. *2:h. All hranclic.s of tin* service 
were most fully develop(*d ill the iiiilitarv era of 
Jeiohoam II. and r/.ziah (Azariali). It is n rtain 
that the jiermanent mainfenaiH’c of a laiire eavalrv 
h.rce was made dillii nit for Israel hy reason of the 
niy,ir<*(I nature of the ground. Morei>ver. tin* TVoph- 
ets oppo.sed cavalry as a foreign iiiiiovaii«>n, and 
as lemling to eneourage relathms with Egvpt. tlie 
<*ountrv from whieh mt).st of tin* war-ln*r.s4*.s wen* 
furnished (Isa. .\.\\i. 1); ami theservi<*e w;?; furth(*r 
<‘(mdemin‘<i tis fosti‘ring a r«*lian(‘(* ujmui mere liiiiiKUi 
force (eompare Ps. x.v. 7, xxxiii, 7. <*\lvii. 10). 

Bnu.nn;i;.\i*nY : Apart fnan iln* .hna funiisIiiHi iiv tin* liil.l** it¬ 
self, sonn* easuai iiifi.rmaiinn is iriven in Jtn»i*pliii.s i.l nf.). 
Tin* iiisi riplioiial ae. ounis ..f Assyrian wars in Syria ami Tal- 
estiin* atTof-i a few U»‘lails, For tin* anny ojHTations of 
anti«|iiiiy in tin* Orient, tin* Kiryptian ami tin* Assyrian iiionii- 
inental seeipiares i-sttei-iallv tile lalier - are of' hiirli value. 
Speeial lreali.^e.s ate: (. leielarr..ss, Jh Ut Militori ilihm- 
to nm, Zaeliarim*. uml.T tin* .*<11111* title. 17 :r». ami liie 

ariieies in tin* BiUle flirtnuiaries, aimuar tin* u*>t of \v» 5 i«*h is 
that of Bennett in the Kuri/r. Hihlirn. .<*•.* afs.. .spjizer, 
iw-ii ioi»/ n #»/i r « ol., 

I.S..I; Nowaek, //♦/iriV/vr/ir An hththujh, i. ri'iO ,t s, n.: F. 
S-hwally, Sf inUisrhv A'rni/.sntfrrf/ithm r, vol. i., Leijwic, 

•* J. F. MtC. 



one capahle of Iiearing arms. Sueh a militia, nat¬ 
urally. ju-ovideil its own supplies (eomiian* 1 Sam. 
wii, 17). and received no pav. 

The ilecisivi* advance made hy I>avid ( on.sisted in 
his h.i\ ing at the e;f]’i!:il. and imleed as ;in appeiid- 


-—Ancient and Medieval: Of j>e;ieefiil tlisposi- 
lioii. iherli*wsal all times ha v<* shown hniverv in war. 
As the terms for virtue among the (;rc«*ks’and Ho¬ 
mans. fi/irr/; ami /vVfux respectively, arc derived from 
nnlitarv prowc.s.s, .so the iiohleman among the He- 
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i** “Ml l.nivir* (the man ef Imilitaiyl 

-.•r.ii-ih: '\arrion. Al»raham, the urotoiypr ol 
•h. naii'-m uihh- i:ni<h-<l l»y the wnnN. L«‘l there 
i I'lav lh« (‘, ])el\vee?i me and tin e. . . . 

.V \v are hreihnn” (dem \iii. S. \i. V.K !J«‘e>i 
\ i<> war airamst ihi* l«»iir miaht\ Uinus 

' .p -'u. l.i- nephew-, an.l refuses t«‘tak«* a portion 

. • ;1„. >p..ii< after havini^ lil)erate<l the land ol 
Si.doiii (^(h-n. .\iv. 1 It fell to 

Spirit K'shTs. not to .laeoh s, lot to “live h\ 
t-i Bravery, the ^wa.rd" t(hn. y<*t *“> 

s»>i*ner «lid Simenji and la vi. the sons 
’ .k;.. h. learn of the villainy (not “folly." as in A. 
\ ::.d Ih V.) ^^hieh Sheeln-m. the son of Ilainor. 

; w!<'ni:hi with re:rar«i to their sist(‘r Dinah, than 



*h» v man lii?i swunl. ami <*aJ-ne upon the 

I ;tv lu.'iijlv. ami slew all tlie tnales" (<n*n. n.xniv.). 

'l iie Ah.va'ie laws on warfare, whteh insist that peace 
-iM.nl.i lu* «»lTered to a city before it be besieired 
dJeiit. w. bn. are framed on the ])resumption that 
laiiM-iiearii din’ss is rare amonu: the people: simcthe 
t'hiceis an* enjoiiH’tl to issue before the battle the 
pr>e].niiati"n: **What man is there that is b'arful 
aii-i faint hearted? let him .iro and return unto his 
h- n-e le*,t his ]»relhre!rs heart faint as well as his 
h. a'.'! ” 'Di-ut. XX. S; etnnpare .Tnsepl'us, “Ant. iv. 

n . s..tah viii. 1). Indeed, the Sonir of Ihduirah 
• ii the s;»iril<»f heroi<* warfare, while it upbraids 
iril.i-s and elans that ab«)de by the sheej>b>lds 
aial -w.njhl n‘»t eoine to the Indp of th(‘ Lcn*d a.:!?ainst 
iiie !iiiadiiy (.luilires v. 10, 20). Thus the 

battle «.f (ddenii (m. vii.) was a battle of heroes. So 
the bats 4»f Said (I Sam. xi. 7-11), of Jonathan 
xiv. lO-la; eom])are II Sam. i. 22), of David 
«I Sam. xvii., xviii, 7) and his men (II Sam. xxiii.), 
and the warlike ])sahns (Ps. xx., xlviii., l.wiii., (*x., 
e\lix. 1 testify to the valiK* laid on ])rowe.ss liy the 
il“hrew iiaiioiL The reliirions enthnsijism of Iln' 
llasnioneans lent to their ]>;itnotisin in war-still 
L'reater inl«*nsity. ;uid ma<le of the peoph* a rate 
of heriH> *1 Maee. iii. 21, iv. 8 <7 ,v(V., v. J1 if 
vi. 421. 

I nder the llasmonean dynasty a regular Army 


w;is formed (I Maee. xiv. :i2), tlie soldiers receiving 
payment. Jewssei vetl as mercenaries in the Syrian 
Armv al>o (I .Maee. x. M*). Ilyreaiius I. was the 

earliest to inaiutain b>reign mercenaries (Jos« plius, 
••Ant." xiii. > 1)'. .Mexaiider Jannaus tlid like¬ 
wise (Josephus, •* H. J. i. .-1, ^ '!)• 

One <d the < hi<-f ohstaeles in Jc'wish warfare at 
the lieuiimiug of the llasmoiieau uprising was that 
tin* j«wvs were ))reven1«d fntiii carrying arms tni 
tin- Sahhalh. This e.xposed them to the jMTil of 
hi iniT attaeked without being able to deleinl them- 
selv. stsee I Maee. ii. Josrj.lius, *• H. J." i. 7, ^ J: 
ii. Hi, k 4; bA///.*'Ant." xviii. 11,^2); but it was 
deeid« (i that in defelis**. and in sieges as well, when 
the warriors were regarded as carrying out special 
divine oniinanees. lighting <ai th«‘Sabbath day was 
permiil.M (1 Maee. ii. 41; Sifiv, Dent. 204; Sliah. 

Whrther arms may be carried on the Sabbath 
as an ornament of the warrior, «»r not, is a matter of 
disjnite between Elio/.«T—who stands on tin* allii ina- 
livj. sid<* —and lln* ollnr tannaim. 
Fighting w ho see in weapons of war a neees- 
on Siiry evil iliat the .Alessianit* tinu*, the 

Sabbath, world s great Sabbath, will do away 
with (Shah. vi. 4). “Nor did our 
f.M'efathers." says Josephus (-‘Contra Ap." i. 12), 
•‘betake themselves, as «lid sonu* othi'rs. to robbery ; 
nor<li«i they, in onh r to gain more wealth, fall into 
foreign wars, alt bough our country contained many 
ten thousands of nn-n of courage snllieient for that 
pnrimse." Of tin* Inroie valor displayed by the 
Jews at (be siege of Ji'insah*!!!. tin* last tbrei* books 
<if Josepbns on the wars of tin* Ji-ws, ami tin* Mhb 
ra<him. give ampU* testimony. It tilled mtusand 
ids siddiers w iili admiration. And yi*t, desjiite the 
terrible losses and ciuel tortnr<*s inlli< t(*d upon the 
natn.n by the victor, the war spirit did not die out 
in tin* .lewish jieople. Bar Kokha s Army, which 
tradiiioii i)lae<*s ai 20o,0n() nn'U, perf<)rnn*<l wonders 

«.f --iT./: I-juii. Ji- ii- Yc-r. TsiSiiiit. iv. 

(ihe; IVsik. u.2‘.k doled. Friedmann, ]>. l30/-» e/xer/.]). 

The story of Amuai (Hanilai) and Asinai (Hasi- 
nai), the J(*"'ish robber generals, whosi* Army filleil 
the lands of Babylonia and Parthia ^Yith fear, forms 
a sirangi* chapter in the history of the Jews of the 
Fast (see Josephus. “Ant.” xviii. 9, ^^1-9). 

But not only in their <)wn country did the Jews 
jirove to b(* bravt* soldiers. .Tos(‘phns (‘‘Ant.” xi. 8, 

< r>) records that many Jews enlisted of lln-ir ow-n 
ae< onl in tin* Army of Alexander the Gn*at, and that 
I*tt»lemv I., ncognizing their bravery ami loyalty, 
tiH.k many Jews and <lis1ribnted tln'in into garrisons 
{ih. XU. 1). Ptolemy Philometor and bis wife Cleo- 
]>atra eommitted their wlnde kingdom to Onias and 
Dosilhens. tin* tw’o Jewish g(‘m*rals of tin; whole 
Army, wliose bravery and loyalty were the safe- 
gnanls of the (pieen in limes of great 
Classical peril (.losejihus, “Contra Ap.” ii. a). 

Times. Helkias and Ananias, two Jewish gen¬ 
erals of (Meopatra, saved her throne 
fn»m the onslaughts of her own son, Ptolemy Lathy- 
nis (/We///, “Ant.” xiii. IJ, § 1). 

Seleiieiis Nieator and Antioehiis, Ids grandson, 
kings/if Svria. received ai»l from the Jews in tln*ir 
^v;»rs, and in recognition cinlowcd tln'in with many 
privileges of citizenship (/7/. xii. 3, 1-3). The 
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J<*\vs tlic Hf)in;nis. in tln ir wars. Espe¬ 

cially did .lulius C;c>ar sjM ak in terms of Id.irh praise 
ol t lie valor displayed hytln* lifteen hundred Jewish 
s(>ldiers eniraLTcd in his wars aL^•linst K.irypt and 
aL'^ainsiMiihridalesol Pi iiranins; and in reeoirnition 
ot iheir s«‘r\ices In* e«>!iferred especial favors on 
Hyrcamis, t he hiidi jnies!. and <*n IheJewish j>e(»ple 
.\iv. S-lOy ,^Iark .\n?«iny received assislan<‘<* 
fioin Jewish soldiers, Herod ha viiiif forini'il an Arniv 
ol li* Jewish and li\e limnan l ohorts (//>, xiv. lo. 
On the other hand. Mark Aniony. at ihereijnest 
ot Hn ICatiils. exem]»ted lie* Jew s from service in the 
ainiies lieeaiis** they were imt al!owe<l to carrv arms 
or to travel mi the Sahhaih (/V/. .xiv. K). L>). 

It wasn-served for t he (’hrisii.-in empen'or Ihaiorius 
to issue ( liS) a decree—renewi'd l>y 'I'he..dosius, ov 
Oh.lain* II.. ami hy the liyzantinee'mp<*r<ir.s—forhhi- 
dini: J^wvs and Samarit.-ins to enlist in the Roman 
army (Code.v 'fhi'oth.>ianns, xvi. i. S. KJ), prohahlv 
in View of t heir Sahliat h ohservance. as Dohm (“ Die 
nnr:r<*rliche V< rhesserunir der Juden.” i. loD sni,r- 
yesii'd; hut, as hec(.nt<-nded i/7>. ]>. lot), thisdoesnol 
alford suflieient ivasoi. (set* :il-o " Protoeolle d(*r Drit- 
tcti Rahhiner-Versammluni: y.u Rre-slau,*’ ISRi, p. 
HMi; •• Jtiden-i:nianci}.aii..n,” in Ersch and (Irnher, 

“ Encyklopiidie,'’j). noteJtt). 

Of the military spirit of the Jews cf Rabvlonia 
tlu* followin.ir fact hears, testimony: Twt*!ve'thon- 
saml Jews had foiiirht in defense <if 
Babylonia, ('a-.sarea Mazaea airainst Sapoi'I., onlv 
to he ilefe.ited and massacretl: anil 
w-hen the news n-achetl Samuel, the .ir,..at, teacher td' 
Nehardea ami friend of the new dyna>ty. he wouhl 
not show siir,,s <d’ mournintr. as his patrio’ic feel- i 
in- was stron-er than his love for his eoivliirionist.s 
(-M.K. ‘Jlla). 

Of the warlike spirit of the Jews in Aiahia. the 
story of Dhu-Nowas and the chivalry td'S.\.M.\r\\L 
iun-Adiv.v are hy themselves sullieieat testimonv. 
When .Mohammetl came t<. .Metlina iie found the 

A\ liolo t oiiiif J-V full to i liiin witli 

arms in hand, ami he was anxious to make them liis 
allies. Th(*y refused. Rut thou-h t i.ev were noted 
lor hein- hrave and siurtly li-iiters.'they lacketl 
strate-ic .skill .and orirani/ation. First the Ranu 
Kainuka wen* surroumletl. cajUured, and alhiwed 
tu leave tlx* country for the Holy Land; then the 
Jkimi Nadhir. part of whom were massacred, the 
re.st enii-ratiiiLralsoto Palestine; lastly 
Arabia. the J(*ws of Khaili.ar, after liavinlr 
fon-ht like Ih.n.s, surrenderetl anil 
enn-raled to RahyIonia (fejs,. “The sword which 
the Hasmoneans had wielded in defense .d’ their re 
h-ion. and which was in turn used l,y tlu* Z-alots 
and the Arabian Jews fin theeauseof freedom|, was 
wrun- fnan the hamls of ihe last Ji'wish heroes t.f 
Ivhaihar ” ((haetz, "Histoiy td' the Jews.” hi. S3). I 
R<‘njamin of Tmlela (twelfth century) ftiund an in- ' 
de))(*mh‘nt Jewish warrior trilie livin- in the hi-h- i 
lands of Kiiorasan near Nisifuir. niiinlierinir immv i 
thousand families, re-ardin- Ihem.selves as ilescmid- 
aiits of Dan. Zehulun. Asher, and Naphtali. umh*r ! 
a Jewrsh pnnc<* of the name of Jn.^epl, Amarkala 
ha-Levi (Renjamin of Tudela, i‘d. Asher, pp. s3 
Anothm- imiependent .Jewish tribe lient 
upon warlike ( xpcaiitions is mentioned by Renjamin 


as livin- in the disirh i of Tehama in Yemen (if, 

i>. t;»). 

W h<*ii the city of Nap]i‘s was Ix-sii'-ed in oJa 
Reli.s;iriu<. tin* -eneral iT llie empenir Justinian, the 
Jews, besides supplyiiii: the city with all necessaries 
durin- tin* sie-e. fou-lit .so bravely in defeijsi* of 
the pan tin* city nearest 1 ],,. sea. 

In tliat the enemy dill not V(‘niure to at 

Southern tack that ijuarier; ami when Reiisji- 

Europe, rius at last fiueed his entram*(*. tln-v 
still olTered heroic lesistanee, accord- 
in- lotheci.ntemporary !•^s!imony of Proeojiius (" D<* 
Ikllo Hothieorum.” i. *.1; Hraetz, “History of ih.- 
Jews.*'iii. 31 //Avy.; tR'nIemann. “(b'seh. Mes Krzie- 
hun-swesejif d<*r Judeii in Italien.*’ j). ‘Ji. When 
Arles was besie-ed by the !:,.,j(*rals of Theodorie 
(aOS). tin* Jews, hiyal and -rati'ful to Clovis, th(*ir 
kin- took an active part in the ilefensi* of the city 
(tJratz “Resell. (h*r Jiideii,” v. 5(5; Fn^r, transi.. 
iii. 3b I. 

Jeuisli soldiers a.ssi.siedCliilderic in his war a-ain.M 
ANamba. I In* .Moors are s;iid to have e!itriisti‘d to 
Jews the -uanlianship of the comjuercd cities id' 
Spain. L inier Kin-Alftaiso VI of (’astih*. in lOfJ.s 
lb.non Jews fou-lit apiinst Yusuf ibn 
In Spain. Ti shutin in the liattle of Zalaka, with 
such heroism that the batlle-tield was 
covered with tln*ir IxMlies. Ciider Alfon.so VHl. 
(nbb-1214) there Avt're many warriors aunm- tin* 
wi*althy and ciiltuivd Jews of Toledo that fouLdii 
bravely apim^ tin* Mo.ws (Rraidz, “History of the 
Jews/’ iii. th-umm ed.. vi. ‘JOh). Alfonso N.. 

earn*d “the AN ise. while infante, liad inanv J(*ws in 
I.dsarmy; and in the capture of Seville IRj,. 
Jewi.sli warriors distin-ui<hed themse lves so hiydilv 
that, in eom]u*nsation for their serviee.s. Alfonso 
allotted to them certain lainls for tin* fornnition of a 
J(‘wivli villa-<*. H<* also transfern d to them three 

mo.s<pn*s which they turned into symi-o-ue.s. Tin* 

Cl uel lanatiei.^m <d the AI«M>r.s liad jilieiuited the 
-i.-ws:, ^vll.> XV, r*. now won nvt r tf> tin* ^’IiiisTians liv 

tIn* tolenint ruleof 1 he lat!er((fnietz, ///. iii. oJkJ: (i(*r- 
man ed., vii, I3b). .lews fou-ht liravely at the si<l<* 

Ilf Pi'dro tin* (’rui l in defense of tin* eiti(*s of Toledo, 

Ib iviesea, ami Rnr-os, a.L^ainst Henry de Trastamani. 
his brother, and had to pay for their loyalty to their 
kin- either with their lives ami the live.s of tlieir 
undefended wives ;md cliihlren, or, jis the Jews of 
Lui-os li;id to do, witli a heavy ransom to the n*- 
leiitless victor (Grm*lz. /7/. iv. 123V/; German ed 
vii. -124). 

Aeeoidin-1o Rrisel, (“Geseh. der Juden in CTdn,” 
i. <i). tin* Jews of Colounie carried arm.s. Th(*v 
were enjoined to take aeiiv,* pmt in the military 
service and to di fend the city in ea.'^e of war (‘^Cbi- 
m*r Gesehielit.sipndleii.” li. ‘iub, 311); the rabbis on 
Ibe lUiine permilted tin* .lews to <lo so in ease of 
Me-,.. Wlteii (*\ebinm!inie:iled b\ Pope <;r(‘irorv 
A IL. Henry I\. wasdeserleil !>y prince sainl priesi.s, 
states and < ities. I.ut the Jews of Worms in eom- 
luon with their (’liristiaii fellow citizens .-stood liy 
him ami defendeil bitu w ith arms in hatnl. The em¬ 
peror .';how, d his reeoyr„iri,,„ d(*ere(*s 

reh-asm- them from p.ayin- toll in Frankfort on-the- 
Main. Dortmund. XurenilM*r- .and other centers of 
eoinniereeRJratz. “G<*.seh. der Juden,” vi ^S) Jews 
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.i,.)-, ),,!.-.! i!m- citv of TT;i.i:u(‘a.irainsi tin* SwMMlcsin 
, 1 j,. 'D.iriy Vrars' Wari<;rai/., /A. x. aO; En-lish <mI., 
i\ 7n7i; aii'l in ns l<»yal suhj<‘cls of I urkrv, 

tlu‘V (Icfi-iKltMl the city of Ofona-rainst 
Germany l ln‘ vi< ionnns armies of Anst ria (Hnit/.. 

and /A. \. ‘JSIJ). Eml<‘r IJolcslav IE, in tin* 
Austria. tcntli century, the Jews fnu-lit side 
liv si»lc with their I’xJieinian fellnw- 
( i;i/. M-.-i^anivt the paa'au Slavs (see Er>\v. in ** l>en 
( ii.iiMnia." !*• J'in- Ji-ws of Wonnsand 

, ! j’: iLTii' wt ii' )»ra<Mi>ed in ])earin.u arms. On the 
1 - h.iud. the Ji W'^of An_e:evin England wane pro- 
!, i-i: d lr"m p(i'*sessine: arms hy tlie Assi/.e of Arms. 

P''! . 1.11 oh^,. **.l«-\vs»d* Anirevin Enirland," jv 
i !, j, r Ferdinaml 11. and Mari.a 'riieresa. Jews 
ill i)je Austrian Army (Wolf, in “Hen ('ha- 
- .’ii .. ' 1^»'»'J. p. <'dIn 1712- EJ Kahhi Jon.aihan 
y ineommon wit h oi her rahhis of Hrairue, 

,v. .d ih<* Jewsto liuht iii defense of the fortitiea- 
■ - ..f tin* eil V of Hrairue a.irainst the.attaeks of tlje 

; , :m }i Armv, lie himself standini^ amoni:: them to 
'.(I- and (‘iieouraye th<-m. This is stated in a 
!!t-.raH<lum of the Austrian .E*ws. dated 171)11, 

Vi- nianv r.ahhinieal ariiuments are iriveti in favor 
■ !•• i f'Ttninir military service on tlie Sahhath inlM-- 
of their (ountry (Wolf. /A. pp. t f }<••/.). 

I >ojiin (*■ Hurirerlieln- Verhe.ssm unir der Juden.'* ii. 
nlaO's that in the naval battle betweiai the 
laiii-h .and the Dutch. Auir. 15, 17S1, u Dutch J(“W 
;. u-lit with such heroism that many other Jews 
indiici'd to follow his example and join the 
. and the chief rablii of Amsterdam not only 
:ht !u ids pemilssiou atid lii.s blessinii', but <*x- 
I .i'< d tln in fiom the ob.^ervanee of the ^.ibb.ath and 
i!n di- iary laws as far as t heir milit.ary <lulies wouhl 
i:i!< rii-ro w ith it. .b-wish soldiers in the Dutch navy 
• xc! ili d in couranTi* ami /cal in the compnxst of 
liia/il iKohui. in Simon Wolf's “The American Jew 
a" Hairiot, S(»ldier. and Citi/en.”' p. -n.’E (Iraet/. 

History of the Jews,'' iv. tillij). Jews, <*ncouraired 
h\ tlx'ir rabbi, Isaac Ahoab.-defeiuhal the fort (^f 
l!<(ife. near Pernamlmco, tiLrainst the Portui^ue.se 
wiih ''U<‘h remarkable skill ami heroism as to evoke 
the juaise ami irraJitmle of the »;overnment; for, 
wii hoiit i iuar dauntless resistance, the irarrison would 
liavr luM-n com])elled to surrender ((Jraet/. Ef. pp. 

<lhl). AVheii tin* French tleet. under Admiral 
Ca'i^ard. made a sudden attack on the Jewish colony 
of Surinam in Kisi), it was met with brave resist- 
uni I and. desjiile tin* fact that it was a Sabbath day, 
il:e.h‘\vs fouirht valia.ntly f<»r tlnar colony (I\ohut, 

- p. 4<iU). Of this !uav<Tv they iravi* ]»roof a s<*r- 
> nd time, in 1712. when ('ass;inl attain ;ittacki*d Su¬ 
rinam. on wliieh ix t as’on one of the Pintosdeb'iided 
the f.»rt sinuh'-hamieil until. overwhelnuMl by .su¬ 
perior force. In* was comp,‘lied to surrender (Kohut, 
A'', pp. -lot-r)!). Espeeialiy did David Nasi disiin- 
LTuish himself by his lieroic vah»r ami skilful ireneral- j 
ship. Ih* died in 1713 oti tin* battle lield, in his ! 
thirty lirst campaign against the ^laroons (Kohut, 
if’, p. -1()(>). 

The Jews (»f Polaml were, like their b-llow citi¬ 
zens, en joined to <lo military service In Eithuania 
and the I kraine they fought ahmgside their Chris¬ 
tian hrethren. In tin* relMllion of the ( '«»ssacks j 
(It)ts-i().vj} the Jew.s fought with the noldeinen ; 


against the rebels. Aimmg those that fell at O.strog 
am! Zaslav. und<;r Marshal Firley, there W(‘re many 
hundn-dsof Jewish soldie rs. John HE Sobhxski, by 
a ele-ere«* <»f l(»7i). e.\emi>teel tin* J(*ws from military 
service: nevertiiele.ss. tlw'y fought ifi time s of pen! 

for the ir country. AVhe;n, in 17‘J4. the 
Poland- jeopniatieiii of \\arsaw reise* in arms, 
Jews were among the-m: ami a whole 
Je*\vi.'<h re giment fouglil umleT Ceeleme l Hkkko ne*ar 
lhaga against Snwarow (Ste*rnl»erg. “(Eseh. eh*r 
Jnelen in Pole n." pi>- oE Tm; Ph. Hhx h, in “Oeste*r- 
reiehisehe* Weieheiisehrift,’* VMK p. 2S0 (see UfssiAN 
.\UMY, beleew). 

o, .K- 

-Modern : There is no nTord eif Je*ws se-rving in 

tin* me‘re-e-naiy force's emple»ye*el hy the* Contine'iital 
monarehs afte-r the* eh'cay e)fthe* fe iielal syste*m and 
lie fe»re* tin* intreidtie'tion eif natiemal armies anel navie's 
afie'i* the* Fre-neh He'veiliition. Hut the*y hav(*always 
he'e'ii fonmlamong lhe*ir eountryme'ii wlie*n tlmpatri- 
otiespirit has he'cn ronseel. J he* lec'eird eif the* Dutch 
J«*ws in the* eeilonial forces eeintiniies a Iiigh one to 
the* pre*s<*nt d:iy. In the-Alt-Neii-Schule, theaneient 
svnageigm* eif l^ragne*. h.*r gsa lianneT .saiel tei have 
he'i'ii ])res(*nti‘el Viy Eiiijn’ror I'''e*reim;ii") HI. to the I?e)- 
he iP.ian Je*ws feir iln-ir gailanl sliare in the elefe nse of 
Pj'agne* against the* Swedes in mitably that eif a 

spe'cial (“eunjiany birme’el le> extinguish tires c*aiised 
by the* e ne-my's artille*ry. 

In Eureipe*. juior tei the Xapede'emie campaigns, 
Je*ws we re* often ill (*vide*nee in military alTairs as 
Armv ceiiitractors. Je)se*ph (’eutisseis (lt>oh-l74‘2), to 
whom M.o lhorongh e)we*el mue-h eif his suc{*ess,is per- 
liapsthe*meist prominent eif these. The.Je-wseif HeiE 
laml. eif Hrilaim aiuE later on. eif America, elid geiod 
.s(*rvie*e in the* armies and naviesed the* Iree* ee)nntri(*s 
during the* e*ighte'e*nth (’e*ntury. An English eillic(‘r, 
Aaion Hart, iieirn in Eomlon in 1724, was among the 
first Briiish .settle rs in (’anaela. Isaae* Myers, of New 
Veirk. organi/e*el a e-ompany of “ lialeau-men” during 
the* Fre*ne h and Indian war in 1754. 

Ame*rican Jews meist re*adily teieik up arms in the 
Hevolntionary war. Forty-six names are known, 
tw(*uty-fe)ureif the*m be*ing Iho.serof of- 
American li('e‘rs, jiromineiit among wliom is Col. 

Jews in Isaac Franks, (’ed. Daviel Salisbury 
tb^^Revolu- Franks, whe) waseif English birth,was 

tionary pnimim-nt in resistance* te> the Hritisli. 

War. At that time*. the*re* we*re se areely 3,000 

Ji*ws in all Xeirth Ame*riea. In the 
AVarof 1S12. 44 J(‘ws toeik part, freiin Hrig.-Ge'ii. Jo- 
.se*ph Hloomti(*Iel ami S olhe*r eiirn‘e*rs, eleiwn tei Piivate 
JmlahTeiuro: in tlie* .AIe*.\iean war eif 1S40. 00 Jews 
se*rveeE 12 <d the*m eilheers, aiming wheiin was David 
de* Leem (afterwarel surg(*e>n-ge*m*ral eif the* Cemfeder- 
ate anuie*s), wlio twice* re*e'e*ivcd the thanks of Cem- 
gre*.ss. Over 100 Jews have* s<*rveel in the* small 
re'gular-Army eif the* Fiiite'd States (inebiding Major 
-\ifre*<I .Aleirelecui, altaelie eluring the* ('rime*an war, 
ami tlu*authorof weirkson ordnance* and explo.sives; 
anel Ceil. Alfreel Aloielecai, Jr., recently eliief of the? 
Xatieinal Armeiry. SpringfK'lel, Mass.). Three naval 
ollieers have-he'e n particularly distinguishe*el; namely, 
Ceiiuimieloie* Criah Phillips i.(*vy (elie'd l.%2),who .se* 
e iii'cel the* aheilition eif eeirpontl pimis))me*nt aiiel ro.se 
lei the highest rank in his elay; Capt. L(*vi Myers 
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lint it Was tin* iin-at ( ivil war ihai i:av«* to tin* 
.Irwsot till* I iiilnl Stales tln jr irn-ate'^l ojijiortunitv 
"f pp.viiiir tin ir iiiilitarv anl.T am! eapaeity. 'rht-’n 
pal riot and L^allaiit rv ^li<>ii<* <*iji In iliiaiit h . 

1-"111 teen faniiliev alniie e»«i)tril>nirij jnen to tin* 

ranks; and 7 nan liavr Iin-n iraeid 
Jews in tKe wlm ri'e»-ivi d fr«ini l*re''i«]cnt Lincoln 
Civil W^ar. 'ni« »ials nt honor " foj* eonspienoiis 
yallanlrv. Siin.-n WnlT -ivi s a ,li-t of 
dews s« r\ ini: on the Lnion and the ('nnlederate siiii-s. 
which exhil.ils 10 stair oirn-ers (im-lndini: a eonmiis- 
sioiied h::s;;i?al chaplain, the Ih v. .h-noh Frank. Ii. 

11 naval oHiei is. and a t.Oal .d’ 7.n7n ,,f nfJtrr ninlw. 
oiit.nl a.Iewish population of h-vs than loO.ooo .souls. 
AinoiiL'- thes,. were at lea-t 'J -.-nerals direv.-t .Maj.- 
(Jen. Fnderiek Kni ller of Indianapolis heini: ih.* 
hiirh.'sl in rank), is colonels, s lieutenant <*o}on.*ls, 
•10 majors.‘do.-, ca|.lains.;ld.-, li. utenants. is ad jtifanl.s. 
cie.. and do surireons. 

In tin* recent war with Spain (IsOSi Anierican Jews 
were e.pially active, h has Ixcn asserted that the 
lirst volunteer to <*nrolI and the tirst to fall w. re 
alike Jews. It is certain that J. ws se rved in hoth 
tin* navy and th.*Arniy toane.xt.-nt far heyond Ih. ir 
dtienumerical proportion.and that ih. v 
Jews in the behaved with Zealand valor, 'rin-mim 
Spanish- hers(d of]iccrseni:aL''ed wereas follows: 
American Army. id: navy*d7: iion-cominissioncd 
War. ollicers and men—Army d.loi-. navv 
;<'• 'rin se liiTiires are based up<*n the 
preliminary lists Lnven in the '•Am,-riean Jewish 
^ear-lkM»k *’ tor Ihoo-i. 


IJelore the armies of their tialive lands were <»p<*n 
to lln*tn. adventurous J<-ws not seld«*m b(*cam<‘sol- 
die rs <d fortune, .^ueh was Feivz l.aehiuan (be tter 
knowti as (h'lM'ral Loustaimau). who h.*ld hiLdi <*e,m- 
maml in the* .Mahratla army. l»r. Jeeseph U'ollf. the* 
missionary, when vidtimr ce ntral Asia and imrthern 
Imlia in ISdO. fomiel a numbe r eif Je ws ed' le adinir 
military raid^ in the armies ed' native* pri?n*e*.s. 

Ihit it was e specially thremyh the* fe.n e-s <»f the* 
I‘re‘ne*h re*j»ublie*. e-ousulate*. ami e*mj>ire* that the 
Jews bec.-une* active as se.ielie rs eir saile.rs. It has ]ie*, n 
alle-yn ei. but eul ne*bulmis LOeninels. that the* yre al mar- 
- shals. .'<ouIt ami .Mjis-^ona, w<*re* the-ni- 

Jews Serve selve s Je ws. Hr this as it may, the re* 
Under we re* 7'J7 im n se rving in Inoh emt ed 
Napoleon. 77,ooo Fre ne li .le ws; ami maiiv a Pe)- 
lish <*e»mmunity fe.r the* lirst time be*- 
hehl a foiviyn Israe lite* in Ibe* pe rson e,f stntir se*]elie*r • 
<d NajMde-on. Twe, ele e euale el Je wish solelie-rs. Je*an j 
Louis May and Siimm .Maye r, sat in the Saidie elrin 
of isoo. A Jewish ollie-e r. i.a/.anis .Maye r Mar.x, was 
appoiute el i«, the* marine* artille*ry in jsio. A Je*w- 
isli le'irime nt umie*r eim* Herko was aimMiLT Koseius- 
ke. s foi*e-,*s ij, thr P.ilis], re*Vedt. 15e*rko became* a 
cole.m I ill tbe* Fre*m*Ii Army, ami elie el elurin-: the* 
eampaiirii e.f isi i. .Many .lows we*ri* also in jhe* na¬ 
tional armii's asse*mb|e*el a.Lniiiist Napole-on. Je,s|ma 

>l..nle*ti..re(17.Vd-lS|:b. um ie* ed’ the* late* Sir Meise-s 
M.Mife*he»re*. se*rved in the* British Arinv. ami as an 
nf tin. Fast Ye.rkshin* !{e*i:iment. was pr.-s- 
• id nt 1>^nit a, jUr eaidun* of .Martiniepie* ami (lua- 
ilaloupe-. 'I hi* iluke* ed‘ We llinL^te»n is re*]>eirte*el te, ' 


! have* saiel. in is:*,:{. that md le*ss thati lifiee-n Jewish 
j tillie e-rs hail serve el iimliT him at Wale*rlo<». Ainon.r 
j the*>e* AVas (’e,rnct Albe rt < ;e>lelsniiel ( 1 71M- iSd] 

afterwan! ros,* te> tin* rank e.f major- 
. Jews L'-e*m*»al in the* Ihitish servhe. H,. 
Under Well- bail be*e*n pre*(*.ele‘<l in tlie* rank e»f ir.-n 
ington. e*i;il by .sijr Ja<*ob .\dolphns. M l) 
(lee'b. insp,-e-tor ycncral of IiospiiaL* 
Sir Ale.xamle r Se liombe-n:, Poyal Xavv (171<l-lso| o 
Lieut. tJe-n. Sir David Xitm-m-s (die*<l ami has 

be, n bdh»w.-,l by Lieiif. (Jen. Sir (ieorire* eFA-uil.-ir. 
l\.(Mi.. ami -Maj. (;e*n. (;e*or*:e* Salis-.Sbwabe. noi 
to me ntion a sinirnlarly lat ire* numbe r of gallant ^n n- 
fle tm n ed‘ le ss imnieelFate* Je wish oriiriii. 

The* names are* kimwn of Ido Je*wish sohliers of 
the* Prussian Army wlm se'i veel in the* eampaiirns of 
L'^I.»-L», ‘do ed thi'Ui olIie'(*rs. one a eirnmmajor. 
Si\le e*n ed' the se* re*e*eive*i| tile* Ire»n Creiss fe,r Valor. 
Alie»ge*the*r •>!.> .Ie*ws se rvi*el in the* Ihaissian Armv at 
that time*. <d whom only NO we*re* e*e»ns(*rijds and m» 
less than dt»*» Vidunle*e rs. At the* ce>n(*]lisie»n e,f the* 
"at tlie'fe* we-re* oil Prussian .Te*ws se*rvini:. Aimnii: 
the se may be* im titie»m*el Le'hniami (’olm. a se rire aiu 
ed' the- Secemel ('llilassie-IS. w lm e arm el the* Ireiii Cre.vs 
at Le ipsic. ami feeiiglu in f.a Have* Sainte* at Wale r- 
Ie»e». Oiie* ot his sems feeuglit as a c*aj»taiii in jtalv 
in the* fate ful ye*ar IS-IS; ;,nei another, still liVin'ir 
in Leimleiii. e-armil his ineilal umle r the* walls ed' 
De*lhi ill iN.jj. Me nt’.ein must al.se> be* maeh* e>f ib.ii 
r<*markabli* woman. Leuiise* (trafemiis (re*allv Kstbe-r 
Matiue*!). wlm, in se*:ir( li e,f lie*r busliaiid wlm was in 
the* Pussian .\rmy. elisguiseel be*r.se lf ami serve*el in 
the* Soe*e,mj Ke»nigsl»e rg I Ilians, was \voumh‘<i twice*, 
ami reise* to be* se*rge*antmajeer. ami re(*e*ive*ej freim 
Hiileew the* Irem Crei.ss. She* feiimel he*r husliami in 
1N14 uml*. r the* walls of Paris, e>nly le> 
A Jewess see* him fall in aetieni the* ne*.\t elav^ 
Sergeant- whe n grie f be tniyeel he r sex. She 

Major. was the*n thirty ye‘ars of age*, and was 
se*nt back te> be*r twei chilelren at 
Ilanan. he r Imine*. xviih gn*at Imneir. 

Je-ws se-rviei in the* An.strian Army freun the ve*ar 
le-'^L Kmmaniie l Fppinge r be*eame* an oflicer in INll, 
ami e anie el elee e,ratie»ns fieun I we» monarchs. In INOl) 
Ve»n llelnigsbe-rg was maeh* lie ute nant on the batth*- 
lie lel e»f Aspe in. ami se-Veml se.ns ed’ Her/. ^e^mbe•rL^ 
the- Hihle* ce.mme ntator. were* ollie i rs <se*i* Werthei¬ 
mer. *• Jahrbiich." i. 1(>, ii. ls7ane! d:{7). TheDiiti h 
Je ws behaveel pariieiilarly well in ISlJ-l.*',. The*v 
hael be e n re-<-e,giii/.e il as bre.thers-in-;inns since ITtlj. 

In eon>ieh*ring the* nav;il anel mililarv .se*rvice*s eif 
Knre,|>e*an Je ws afle*r tbe* Xapedeemie* (‘am].aiirns. it 
must bere-me iube re el tliat Je ws have* not be en tn ate-el 
imere* imlulge-nily than the ir (Ie*ntih* ne iirhb,,rs in the 
matte r of military eluly whe*re nniverial se-rviee* i.s 
the* rule*, especially whe re*, as in IPissia, and parlicu- 
kiilx Pninania, 1 In*y are* still e*.\pe».se*el te> civil <li.s;i- 
t»ilitie*s. Ill Russia. ineh'i'fL oN pe*!* e*e*nt e>f the* Jews 
linble* o> se rve* in the* Army an* calle*.| out. as a.-ainst 
jd per ee ni eif the* gene ral jiopnlalion; but this is 
• lni*io the* n te ntiein on the beioks e*f the* name s e>f 
absentees ami peissibly of ehceaseel persems also, 
wlie ne ve r the se* happe n to Ih* Je ws. In this wav it 
IS inml,. lei appe ar iliat an ove rwhe lming preiporiion 
ed Je*Ws see k teie se*;ipe* the ir military elutie s. but tijc 
e*\i»e rie ne e* e,f e-veiy eithe r eoiinliy wouM sullicc lO 
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ih.- in.-K Tuniry of this A quar- 

l,.r ,.f a .l« \vs an* mi tll<‘ 1 nnks nl llic aclivr 

ivM i vr iMict s (.r iIm- Kiissian oinpin*, 7.*i.(KMI (»f 
'u)i..)n rvc i>u iIm* jM-arr stivipirlll. ^ 

T'li iiinu I" Errniany. w Imtc srr\ !<•(• in ilic Army 
..|u:illv (MinjiiiNitry nn all .Jcwisli as mi ollnT 
C. i.iati < it is ijiirn-vliiii: 1«) liiai ikat mmu- 

1.1"! iniiL:r<Lraii"iis. id 1 lie inimlH-r nf 4.7n:k 
iiavr Imm-ii tracdil liy iiam<‘ who sf i viai 
J, ws in aL^iiii"! France in I la* <*am|>ai.i:ns nf 
Mudcrn l''T‘>--71. ( H' tla sc (Jcrman .lews 

E;ii’o})ean \v« r<‘ kill';‘l and wminded. and no less 
Ainiiesand ihan 111 were deedrat<‘«l I'm’rmi^picu- 
N:ivieS. mis yallaniry. Owiny l<» lla* privilei^e 
cn i(.\ e«l liy 1 lie dllieers of (Ii-rman reyr. 
levrrviiiLi' (’diiniiands to llaarown sdcial 

• ’ }a re are n.. .li'wish dllieers in 1 he ael i ve (Jer- 

will] tlie exeeplidli df the bavarian Cdii- 
y; : 1 and lidiie in ihe navy. 

Au'-iria IlniiLmry mailers an* difVerent. As 

• there wen* 17>7 .It’wish dllieers. many in 

• ....iieal ei.rps. In I'^hd Ansiria nnnL'‘ary Jiad 
..i; her .lewi'^h eili/ens eiirdlled in all hranelies 

.. . ! Armv and in her iiavy. I>esid»‘s lln-se 

■ ■ re as many as 'J.l7h .Jewish military, and 2 
> , 1 ive dlheeis. <-\elnsive <>1' those in llm n*servi* 

; Ills. 'These numhei’s wereeonsiderahly ahdvc 
- ; • . • a! (if ilie idial .Ii'wisli population. 

; Tiaiiee. aeain. Pl .lews have rea<*hed the rank 
. ... .a! diTii er. In the hei:innin.ir <»f there 

also in the aelive Army h e«»l<niels, 

'' .a.at.i eclmn N. I<> ma jors, IM) ea|tiains. S|» li(*u- 

1 1'. aii(l Pil suhlieiitenanls of .Jewish hirth. 
i \ .h i>h (dlieers of I he reserve in iss:j nuinheied 
' .* " 'Till -e eoni iiuj-enls are laryn*ly in e.xeess of the | 
: : *“{.(,{•!idled repjesenlalimi for whieh the.Jew- | 

■ e'daiien of Franet* would call. 

1..* lialian .Jews, emnparaiively few in numlu*!*, 

. lartieidarly hrilliani military reputation, 
i • imn<inMl and thirty-live .Jews volunteen*d for 
h' •iinoiuesc Army in ISIS. In the one'Tuscan 
^.i: ■!!. u liieli hore olT the honors at (hirtatom* 
and .Moiitanaro. no less than 4.7 .Jews, 
Hitrh from Fisa and I.(*i;horn, were servine: 
Reputation at lh«' lime. In th<* Crimean war 
of Italian Sardinian as w< ll as Fn*m'h. Hritish, 
Jews. and Hussian .I<*ws took jiart. Fully 
2<l(l .Jewish volunte<*rs came forward 
n. .-md l‘J7 of them follow< <I (Jarihaldi at Xa- 

iM-- ill l''(‘.u. Amonur the renowned ’’d'housand of 
M n-.il;, ” |,,M then* w«'n* 11 .Jews, In when 

dll le w( n* hui ^jii.uuo .Ii*ws in all Italy, .‘iso voiun- 
ei)t! ft.r aelive service. In the lioya! Italian Army 
i'l.ii iiian lieii into Home in 1S7(1, iliere were 
•h V.tieiieral (MtohiieJu has )-each<<i hii:h com- 
■ i Old. and is decorated with se\a*ral <»rders for <lis- 
•nejui'-hed service, wiher .J<*wish olTu'cis of lower 
rank in IMM nunihered 204 in the active Army, .-md 
4 ». in tin* various re.s<*rve forces; that is to say. 
aliout seventeen I iuk s the proportional (pndu of Ital¬ 
ian .h*wry. 

Ainony the smaller states. th«* .lewisli .s(dilier.s (>f 
Huiiraria. ami even tliose of Kumania. liave behaved 
'viih sinifular Lmllanlry, Forty .Jewi.sh vohmteer.s 
reee-ived medals from tile sultan of Turkey after the 
recent (Peek War. 


TIhtc remain ordy tin* Hrilish Army and navy to 
he spoken of. Service in t hese is a superlative t(*st 
of .Ji'wisli patriotism and aplit nde for military duty, 
.sinei* sm‘h serviei* is ahsidutely voluntary, and iii- 
ehides tin- tedium of tn*pi':d irarrison duly far 
(dteiier than the (‘xcitemeiii oi war. Some tamili(*s 
of less immediate .Jew ish descent, sneli as llie Harrows 
and Hieanlo^. c onirihiiie many <»ni; ers of distinction. 
Hut reelxoiiiiiir‘'idV ireiillemen of .Jewi.'sli l»irlli. lliere 
were ill .Jan.. 1002. 12 naval ami niarim* oiJieers, 
20 otlieers of ilie rcLTiilar Army (ineludin:: ('ol. Al- 
herl K. \V. (loldsmiil. late ;i<*'islant adjiit.-int ymieral; 
Fietii. (’ol. .1. .J- I.ever'.oi), C. M.C., tile diplom.il: 
and .Major F. I.. Xalhan. sui»erinteiident of tin* 
Hoval l*'\plosiv<*s Factory). 17 ollieers of Hritisli 
militia, and ^'t> olTieeis <d Hritisli vohmteers. Add- 
iniT colonial .Jewisli ollieers of militia 
Jews in the and v«dimi<ers. (’anada provide<I 2, 
British Fi ji 2. .Jamaica 2. Anstnilia 27. Xew 
Army and Zealand S. South Africa 42. ami India 
Navy. 1. makiniT a total ol 22»0 .Ic-wish olti- 
c e rs in the* Hritisli foree.s. The* colo¬ 
nial .Te ws h.avc* dom* pariii nlarly .iroocl service*, Capt. 
.loshna Xeu-deii (lS47j. of Xatal. he iii.ir the* lirst .Jew 
to fall in South Africa, where* (’ol. David Harris 
in ISOT) e euie lude tl a stiir little campaign ne ar Kini- 
he*rle v. Ollie ial re turns e xist ed’ the le liirion of Ihe 
n<»n e‘ommissi««m*d olTu'crs and rank and tile* of (hei 
Hrilish re*.irn!ar Army and militia: hnt thes^* are noto- 
riouslv niire liahle*. The* re e rnils on and afte r cnlist- 
me‘nt iiie linc to ri'Lmrd their re liydous de nomination 
as a private* and ]»e rst)nal matter, and lhe*reforc ex¬ 
hibit a prefe re nce* for iJie* all-e nihraein.i; ^Clmreli of 
Knydaiid." to wliie li thre e* e»f e*ve*ry four private sol- 
die*rs e*lee*t to he loilir. Exclusive e»f otJieeT.s. lln'rc 
were on .Ian. I, tshik *"^2 Je ws reporl^eel in tlic 
ranks of ilie* Army and 4(‘. in the* militia: hnt the 
jiroi^ress of Ihe* South African eampaiirn lt‘(l to tJjo 
i<h*nliTieati‘*n of many im»re* .Ie*wish siiilors and sol¬ 
diers, of whom ove r 2.nu() liave* take n part, with 
distinet en-dit to lln ir nice*, in tJie* Tnmsvaal war. 
'Tln*re we*re* se-rviiiLT in .Tan., 11M)2. not le*ss than the 
foliowini^ mimhe rs of Hritisli JeVvs, every one, it 
must h<* repe*ate*d. e nredh el of his own free* will and 
ae e-ord : Hoyal navy and marines, 120; re*.!4iilar Army, 
77(1; Ihilish niiliiia, ISO; Hritisli ye‘om:inry and vol¬ 
unteers, SOU; and eol«>nial militia and voluiitee-rs, 
700. a LToeiellv pr<»por1ion e)f the*.lews in the* Hrilish 
e*mjure*. For t!ie*re* are* also .Ie*ws iir Inelia, Ilie* He'iii 
Israe l, who for over a e e nlury liave eontril uteel 
irallant and faiilifnl soldie rs to the* S<‘poy infantry. 
In from that .^mall <*ommimity th<*re we*re* se*rv- 

in.iT in tlie* Ilmiihay Army 20 native e»lTue rs and 221 
s«»ldie rs. Willi the introdiietiein of "e lass re*i:ime*nts’’ 
forme ei e ntire ly of im n of the* chie f warlike* nie-i s of 
India, the* military caree r e»f tlie* He-ni Israel JM*eanie 
re strie ie-d. until the y e iite reel the* liospil.*d corps and 
arme*il pediee* ol that i^real Eastern de pende ncy. 

He*arinir in mind tlie* uidv<*rsaJ liaJiiJily !<» military 
servic e* in Contine ntal stale s, and eompariiiir Ihe Je*w- 
isli with the Ce ntile* po]mla1ie)n of i.at h country, it 
may lie* e aieiilait d tluO tlie*n* are* now se rvinjr <in the 
ac tive* pe ae e*.sire*nL,oli of tin* unde rme iitione el re.irnlar 
armie s and .navies of Europe* tlie* fol]«)wiii.ir iiiiinlM*r.‘i 
o-f.le wishe iiize-ns: Hnssia. 77.000; Austria-Hungary, 
11,700; Ch-rmuny, 0,400; Fniue.e, 1,4(M); Italy, S70; 
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Huiii«*inin, 750: nr» ;it Hritain anil Irrlaiid, <>50; oiImt 
stairs, l.d50: inakiaira t<»tal nf J^S.ooo Eun»j)rai! .L-ws 
w)jo may Or trrmnl fur tlir linn* hrimr ]»rntrssinnal 
s.)l(iirrs ami siilnrs. Hut irirhuliiiir the .Irws who 
wouM l»r rallril mit tn liritiir iij> 1“ war strrmrth Ihr 
various auxiliary and rrsrrvr fnrrrs of Etiropcaii 
(‘ouutrirs. it w«iuld hr found that thrirnim* millions 
of drwish suhjrrts woul<l pla(<* tiudf l' afflis somr 
;k70.000 soldiers of well jiiovril military (jualiiy. 
S(c El ssi.vN Ai:mv. 

Otiil iO(a: vt’MV ; F*-r .\rfj**rir;i : Simon Wolf. 77/<’ Anurimn 
Ji If (is I'dlriof. .<•./»//«/. dmf t'itiZiii. I’llll.-Mlrlphia. 1SIC»; 
A nil ririin .h n isfi Yi (tr~ltd<>},\ )!••*• 1. {*f». ari'* ; ju»*J 
Ih'.Miions of tin* Jru i>l) Hi>iorij‘,‘ii NM-ir:v. Kor< on- 

linrttli'tl Kllfoin*: P. N;»tt:;in. />/* .1 mh h nls Sulihiti n I»y 

the /nr.\l.u« lir Anti.'rtiiilj.'rlirr AtiLUlIfr), Itnliti. 

lst**i: .ilhjinnun y.‘itnnij (hs .1 mil lit}i 1 /ins. Jsss^ p. r>H). 
rr|irinf from l*isflnr 1 Mith ihi init n nii.s lit til i'll I ill 

2nr Afiiri hr ih.'- ,1 ////>* inHismns, Is’.i'a, j». : .h n ish Ymr- 

Itonl.. lari, i»|i. l!i‘> 1 !•)rj. j,j*. :.iiv:.'in: iixc;: m. niorii, 

Jjts ]’irtns Militnilis ih s ,/»//>•, Uj Arhsit t'liiifiniins, 
/»’* r. hit. .Iiiii'is. Ax.xiv. : ,1. h<'r)i, I!i lli j'iims >t/r /#>• Jiiiis. 
ill lit r. hit. Jilin. aaaja'. 15-lT. 

<1. V. L. C. 

Jrws srrvrd in tin* armirs of thr (’ha/.ars and in 
tin.* Jru is]? rii?krdofn of Tanitm ;is r;nly ;is the ninth 
! tt-nth rrnturirs ((Miwolson, “Ihn 
Russi;;: .'.<t.”p. 17; Mordl m;tnn, “ Isztjichri.” 

p. i0:{). IJvcords an* rxtant noncrni- 
ilii' two .h*w}<Ii envoys, Saul jtml .losrph, wh<i 
srrvrd the Slavonian czar ahtml 000 (A. Harkavv, 
“dudcn und Slavis<hr Sprachrn,” pp. l-4:}-158); 
(••mrrruini^ Anual tiik .Iassin. w ho, in 1175, served 
umh r Priner I5o!ro)yuhski of Kit-v (‘‘I^tlnoe So- 
hranir Eusskikh Lyrtopisei,” ii. ami v.): and eon- 
errnini' Zaehariali Cuil Cursis (prohahly (rrizoi.Fi), 
ptiiirr of Taman, who in MsT ollered Czar Ivan 
\ tt'^ilyevieli of Moscow ‘*|o come to Jiim and to 
serve him with his whole iiousrliold, or tirst alone, 
with oidy n few of his men,” which olTcr was ae- 
crpK'd Ity the czar in a letter, djitrd March IS, MsS; 
but for certain reasons lie did not jro to Etjssia 
(“Shornik Inipcratorskavo Eussk. Istor. Ohshcliesi- 
va,” XXXV, 11. -4*2. •}•*•). In the* responsji of Eabhi 
.Meir of laihlin {Venice. I(;;;S). p. mention 

is made nf Ekkaciiaii. IIkho,” who wjis kill<*d 

in tin* J’olish war a.imin.'.t Eu.ssia, near .Moscow, 
in 1010. From a d«H unn !it <lis<-overcd in IIMX) at 
the Archives of the St. Pctcrshurir Archeohii^ical 
Institute it is cvid'-nt that amons; the ‘‘('hildreii of 
lioyars” who cnliste«l in tin* Eussian militarv serv- 
ic(* in EiSO two were I.ithuanian Jews, Samoilo 
Abj'amov \ i>li/,ki and liis son Juri (Ooldstein, in 
“ \ oskhod,” IJMio. X,,. JO). The warlike Jews of tin* 
(’aueasus also deserve mention. 

When tin* old kinirdoni of j^)land came under 
Eussian ride, dews wen* not a<lmitte<l into a<*tnal 
s(*rviee in the Eussian Army, hut instead had to pav 
a special military lax. 

Ey an eilict of Emperor Xicindas L. issued Auir. 
20. IS27, tlie Jew-s Wen* onh fed to perform actual 
military scrvicy *>n the basis of a special and very 
s< v< r<* statute. Ac< ordin.ir to the reirulation.s of this 
statute, the autliorities were p<*nnitte<I to take re¬ 
cruits from Jews at theairesof p> to 25 (see(‘ANToN- 
isTsh and ‘‘supiTiiumeniry ” recruits Oi,zzstrhnthf^f) 
evi*n up to the* aire of:i5. The practical application 
of these rei^ulations irave rise to direful abuses ami 
corruption Tin* Jews were subjected to heavier 


duties in performinir military s<*rvice than the rest 
<»f the p/»pulafion. beitur compelled to furnish lU re 
<*ruits per l.tKHI inhalutaiits (*very year, while m.n 
Jews were to furnish 7 |>er l.tMlp (*verv altcrnat.- 
year (.Mysh. '* Eukovodstvo k. Ihiskkim Zakonaui 
o 5'evn*yakh.“ p. 411). For arn*ars in taxes dews 
had to furnish one adilition.il recruit for cverv 2.uuii 
j rubles. 'Die Karaitc.s, wlio appli<‘d to the czar in 
1^2''^. were i xempt from military .service* (“Vosk- 
lioil.” ishf), vii. 2). 

in Is.Ti tem]»orary r(‘Lndations w<‘re issm-d. j.er 
milliniT .Jewish cominunitiesaTnl private individuab 
i 1<» present sub'.titutes from annuiLr- those* ej their 
! corcliiriemi.sts that had been ihteeteil wit limit pa-- 
I ports, (beat atrocities ami eornii>tion resnlir.i 
j from the-se* n‘i:ula!ions. wliie*li we-n* abolisIie*d bv i)..- 
: e-mpe ror n forim-r. Al<*.\amier II.. who. em Sept. pi. 
is5t) (('oinph'te* Eussian Code*, 2<I e*el., V. xxxi.. X*. 
.‘JO.SSSt, onlefe-el that Iie*nee*forth re-eniils fn»ni dew-. 
sliouM be* take n e»n the* irene*ral basis; thus jiroliibii 
ini^ the; re*eniit!m*nt of luineirs and of “ stiperniimet 
arie s” (se‘e IhnMAXNiKi). 

I he followin*^ table*, ele-riveel from otlie'ial semre e s 
will show the* iiiimbeT of reeruits eidisteel, ami al-. 
that of the allegeel arre ars; 


Ye*ar. 

•h'W.s Enli.stt*tl. 

1 l)i*nrji*nrv. 

1S7«... 


2.4.V) 


•M.s:! 

4.:t:il 



2,el‘{0 

ISTir. 

T.ns;t 

2,2S1 

l.ssn. 



1SS|... 

8,nS4 

1,702 

1S.S2. 

r,,{iin 

i •» v»7 

1SS4. 

7.774 

i 2!.V,!r 

iSSi*,... 

s,7:.5’ 

12.070 

2,;ho 

7X» 

Ixs7. 


407 

jsss. 

]:t,141 

572 

Issa .... 

I4,.'ir>2 

.•t7S 


H.7.V> 

4:J7 

i«n. 

l.">.s;t7 

SeJO 

istrj. 

ir>.4:w 

l.OYt 



3,o.s4 


14.171 

],2ii:{ 


14,1SS 

1,2:j.s 


ir»,.s:ji 

1.5SS 


J5,'):i4 

l,4r..s 

Total. 

24o.:05 



In the law of dan. 13, 1ST4, enacting universal 
military serviee*, m> .sjie'cjal re*gulatie>ns <‘one(‘rning 
the* dews are meritioiie*el. Variems exceptieHial rule s 
Jis te) ilie‘ir elutie*s in tlie military serviee were forniu- 
late el later, and are cemtaine el in tlie laws of Fe h. 
15, l^:7<t; dan. 11, ls77; May 9, 1878; Ajiril 12, 1SS(5. 
etc. Hy the* law of May 9, 1H7S, the de*ws who liad 
e*njeye*el thee privilege of the; tirst graele—that is, in 
be*ing e*X4*mj;t fieuii .se*rvi{*e on aee'ount of (^rlain 
family eomlitions—we*r(; depiiveel eif the*ir ]n*ivil(‘ges 
in ease; e»f eh*lie*ie*n(*y of df*wish reeniits in the ollit‘r 
.graeles. Ey the* law eif 1SS(> the family of a dew 
who evaeleel military servie e xvas 11114*41301) rubles. 
I*or the* <lct<*(*liofi of .su<*h a re*fi*a<*tory con.seripi a 
premium of .50 ruble.s was offered. .Since tin* en- 
ae*lrm*nt of IS,4 great pre*juelice was luanifesteel by 
Eussian f»entih*s against the dews as soldiers, espe¬ 
cially as n*gards the arrears in Je*wish recruits; but 
ollicial re-jio! ts show that fremi 1X70 to lst)7, 240,345 
dews we*re lake*n into the Eussian Armv, ami the 
number 4>f um‘».mplying (onseripts eliel rieit e.xcce el 
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!..ril«.*t\vcniy <HM- years. It lia.sliren i>n)V( n, 
V. r.ih.il a laipT jiinnortioli «>i‘ .Ii'wisli ncriiil.s 
xxrjv <1. < '*Mil*aiv(l willi the .m ncral )M»pula 
p.-ii .ipparcjii liiM-n-paiicy hciitir acmuiili-*! for 
]^\ ill.- :tf< ::ijlar n-i!i>trati<*u <il <l* ath.s in tin* death 
and also l»y the e?niarali<>iM>f dews 

In.tn lhi»-ia 

р, :r; ii!i*'n l.i tie- statistics ftiriiished in the fnn*- 
. j ; iM. . .]i \\ i-h n*eruiis to tlie ntimher of S w ere 

)'! l''T} and ’I'he fact must h,* taken 

j;. ..ii-i! tlial si-rviec in the liussiaii Army eu- 
, . !• . li.iid-hips upon the ,h‘us tliau ii)»ou uou- 

s. til.- follow iii.i^ n-asous: (a) In military 

. i . drw s are often prevente«l from ohservinir 

y , y ^ ..1 liirir religion, as. for instanee, eoneern- 
: y,.]- jo..d; (In tin* relation hetwaM-n .lewi>h 

■ t Niian soldiers is not xa-ry ]>h'asant, and tin* 
:• . ; of the d«-ws in tin* Army is nn^st nnsalis- 

T: Ml ihr military service do«-s not i:ive any 

to tliedewi^h soldier, who is compelled 
: Mir place (d'seiwice iorthe pale (d d<*W ish 
V. - . ;:i inmuMliatrly after the comj)letion «d' Ids 

• n \ i( e. *• Cnder sueli cireuntstanees." says 
\\- ■ ::i- --liould he suri)rised rather at the c<»m- 

; .• ) \ vjjjall numher of jiiTears among the .I(‘W - 

i'l. •• • 

•: ' a military anthorities—among t hem (Jenenil 

\ ill his ••Diary." jmhlished in the**Artil- 

; /,. n iial "of t T‘dt: (Jeinral Lehedev in ** Uus- 
. id." ls:»S(No. :)!);; and Major-(Jenend Kti- 
. ill “ Voyeimy Shornik" (Miliitiry (’olleetion), 
"• . .a 7. S. oD—have idteii testitii’d to the real 
• i-m and hravery <d' the Hiissian dewish soi- 
'I !ir daring deeds of (hn.nsriiiN in the war 
i r- lil.eratioii of the Slavonians (in 1^7(5). of 
!;rar Kr/erum (iti 1S7S). and of I.eil» Fai 
• . i-or I'aioknuACM, Lkic,). Hear Pievna (in 

'id he long renieinhered. L. < )rshanski was 

• • • ' • Tor's guard for of years, atid was hiirietl 

; n.iiitaiy honors in St. Petershurg in ISJl'd 
•1 i liion.’’ Mareli 17, IShh). 

t’ ■ ■• •TO'iiv : At. .1. Mvstj, JiUJitivtulsivii J{}is<};i)n y.tf};**- 
< .M. I’en-rstMirg, IsltS; .M. Hnnida, 

I'* '•.•••llrrlioii of Jirtirles in llelireW i, |iut»lishe<i l*y 

/ -ooii.i i.oltlmlilmn, si. reieisiinrg, issi; ,j. M. 

O' ic.iosU. )'iiriilir}n sl.diin eti-. in VttsIiJduK 

'. 1 . .I'l ill; Shitrnil, imfH i'iitnt'sl.drn J{iissJ;tirn Jsin- 
I■ -'.ir., o/o/m// r>7r«/, .\li. 74 ; Ilin l>MStnli, vt<rn?o//<»f//i.- 
f .' I !(> /n/r/,isv. rtr.. l{n><ian translation l»y 1>. riiwolson, 
i- ... fricr.siiiii-^. ls<v,i; !s/.ia<-hri, Ihts Jtiirli <h r L<hnhi\ 

с. ;: v i,v v,,n Moniiniann. Is7.">. 111'.} tn.*>; KitU<nl iz fftt - 

>nn.i t'oi/ii; n» Ihn. l.sTn, No. tU: V. 1. Neiiiiru- 

- ■ i» iii- iirnko.foin.s/ nniiishrlii hrnii. St. l’el«*rsltiirg, ls.s<», 
". rfi; o. M. l.ernrr. y.itiiishi (iiiiihU (idessa, 
I’m nii;n. IsTtl. |i. tan; S. Kr.mli<tl<l. in 
} • " I'.a. No. 7. p. 1!: Si. 1*1 h ishiinishiiiit Vifi 

•/«.>■./ inf. l.'^77. No.:i7; l.s'7.s, N,'.. 4. 4g; tt. 
t stiltifitirin sliir /‘di/infi/, St. I’etei-slinrir, ls.s<;. 

II. H. 

ARNHEIM, FISCHEL : 15: ivariaii tlepnty ;nnl 

• ' ‘>' 1 . horn at llaireiilh, Eavariti. Feh. ‘dd, ISpd; 
•d d ihrie .Jail. :>i ISht. He was tlestined hy Ids 
pat. in'; i(,r ji commereial e.ireer. They gave him 
t tlionmo), d,.wish ednealion. and he Avas at Ji very 
earl\ :iM,. pi-nCu.i,.,,^ j,j IJjpi,. Ttlliund, IJut Ids 

"'e p.r s<*ienee indiieed him to jtrepare hini.self for 
da- gymnasium, the higiiest chiss of wldeh lie en- 
^‘•red at theage of seventeen. Aruheim sid»se(| neiitl V 
"tidied law ai tin* universities of Munieli and Fr- 
•ttigen. and in IslSjn-was appointed roval atlonit*v 
iI-9 • 


at l.*iw at Naila, and later in Ids mitive town, Bay- 
!•<*nlll. 

Owing to Ids wifie rejintatitm its a lawyer, Arn- 
lieim was ele(*ieii hv tin* eities of Hof and Muneh- 
herg to the Bavarian legislalnre. wliere liis jtiridical 
knowh*<lge and nnhiased and indejn-mlent attitude 
maile an imjnession. In .-ijipreeiation of his st rvices 
the fn*e<lom of tlte city of Hof was conferred upon 
him. ainl his n*elertion on four oeeasioiis to the leg¬ 
islature was iu*ver ojtjtoseti. 

H<* was tin* only dew in liis electoral district. He 
remained a deputy until hisdeath. Beinga stinh*n! 
of Bihleand 'ralmnd. Aruheim sin-e(*ssfnlly defended 
his I'oreligionists against accusations raised hy anti- 
Sendiie memh(*rs of the legislature. 

inni.mm: vrii Y : KavM-rlini:. tit iiJ,l>h'ittt r, p. 2; AU{f. Zt'it. 

• Its.hltl. l.'SKI, pp. ll.V Ipi. 

s. M. B. 

ARNHEIM, HEYMANN: rman mhhi; 

horn at Wongrowil/., Prussia. Feh. <», died 

tiieie Sept. ‘d*2. W Idk* still :i child lie wa.s left 

fatlierless. and fr<»mih(‘age of t welvt* waseomiielied 
to (*ani his ou ti living. Not witlistainling the.se iin* 
favorahh* eondiiions, lie a< «iuir(*d a knowl(*d.ge of 
Latin and (»n*< k, and. more especially, of tin* Ger¬ 
man lan.guage and lit(*ratnre. He tlrst he('*,ini(! a 
jirivati* teaeln ral Ni ii Streliiz; tln n(is*24)a sehool- 
teaelier at Fraustadt, ami tinally (l!^‘d7) oeeiipied a 
similar jiosition at tllogan. There In^ jmhlished 
(ls:jO) Ills lirs! work, “Leitfadi ii heim l'nt<*rrieht in 
del* Mos*iise!n*n Beligion." In lie translated 

into (h*rman and commented on tin* Book of dob. 
'Phis translation was highly apjireeialed hy the 
learned world, and Arnheim was invited by Zunz 
and Sachs to collaborate in the translation of the 
Lillie that tln*y wen* jircparing. To this work 
Andieim furnis)n*<] the following books: The first 
fourJiooksof the Penlateueh. Kings, Ezekiel, Hosea, 
()h:nii:di, .lonah, Mleah, Nahum, Ze<*liariah. Prov* 
erli.s, did), Biitli. Eeelesiast<‘s, Esther, Nehemiali, and 
dereiuiah—this last in collabonilion wiili Sachs. 

In IS-IO Arnheim l)e(*ame Inad t(‘aeli(*r {Oln’vhh- 
lur) at. (ilogan. ainl commen(*e<l to preach in the 
great synagogue The same year he jmblish(*d a 
transl.-iiioii of the Sabballi |>rav«‘isand of the A"oze- 
roi for Puriin, with imli s in whieli he displayed a 
gr(*at kiiowledige of Midrashie literatim*. In 1840 
in* became raldii of tin* Zell(*r Institution. 

Ariilieim was a contributor to many scientific 
journals, such as tin* ** Halli.sclie d.*dirbiicln*r ” and 
the ••Magazin fiir die Litcnitnr lies Anslandes.” 

Iliin.ninKAi’nV: ^^^nl(lts^n■hrift^ lsti4, p. iVis ; Fneiin, Knifftet 

Visnu l, p. Fiii. 

s. 1. Bn. 

ARNHEM: A city of Holland, .situated on the 
Uliinc about tifiy milessoutlicast of Ainsterdain. No 
dews are mentioned in the records of the city jirior 
to IbM. In tlial ye;ir two dews are mentioneil as 
having |)as.se<l through Anibeni on a royal errand to 
Zutplieii. and as ha ving been de!ain(*d on their return 
by tloods in tin* former place*, where tin* city aiitliori* 
ties provided for I heir niaiiitenance. A c'nrious .state¬ 
ment of the su|»j)lies gnintid tliein is found in Van 
Has.si'b. *• (Jelderselie ()ndln*den." i. 00, ji 21. The 
city areliivesalsoreyeal till* faetsthat about tlie mid- 
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<lli' nf till- Iifl.i i-iitli i-i-iit iirv a -li’W \v:is:ip|K»iii?<'tl <’ity 1 
pliysii ian. anil in HU* a rii»i i‘'"U jilan-in Arnlicin 
In }<iri- till- hniiM* m 1‘ a .Ii-w. in uliirh 
Early tlii-.li-u Kaai- was sn l•!l^rL!■^‘^ i<‘:illy di* 

History. li-nili *! that iln* anilmritii-s. IVarinir n* 
iM«*v;il f r«ini i.liii-r. aiTiri-il in n-^imi in a 
Imily if any 1*111- nl iln in wi-n* ilisiniss. il. Un Asij 
W'riliirsilay. a .l‘-\v u a^^ }*a|»l i/i'il in A rnln'in. ami 
in 1 it \va< animnninl that all nn-at snlil l»y .Ii-\vs 
mu''t 111 - |tri*viiii-ii u it h a lit t ii - yi-lhiw niarki-r; ili>i»lM-' 
ilii-ni-i- i-nlaili-«l a liiii-<'f ti-n i: I'l isrhi-n (“ A lie vliM-sch 
ilat ill-.Iiii ili-n ir' lianili-li In-lihi-n. i n s-il tm ii nyi-t vi-r- j 
ki»(*j>i-n. il:ii-r I n >y i-.-n i:hi i 1 \’ai-nki-n hy ih-n vh-rsi-lj I 
ilai-r nii-n 't ni'-n liki-n hi ki-nm-n niai h. I )ii-amh-rs | 
ih-ili- vi-rliM-r lO irf.“i. < >n Si'pti-nihrr “Jl, M.*)]. Car 

ilinal Nii nlaiis ih-Ciisi j'ii-arli«-il in Arnlii-m on ah 
siilntinn. ami ihi larnl that m*nr shmilil rvi-r n-n-iv?* 
ah^i'lntinn wlm pi-nnitti-il a .h \v prai-tisinir usury to 
ilwi-ll alonir^iili' “f "j- hi-lnw him. At tin- saim* time 
hi - Dnii-n-il. n111 h r jti-nalf y of i-x pulsion. i hat all .Irw.s 
shoiihl n-Lii.-'ti-r at flu- huii^oinasti-r's ollin*. ami in 
futiin- wi-ar a .h-\v hailiri- upon thi-ir outer ii-anm-nt. 
They Well- not allowi il to i xaet interest on pleilifes. 
nor hem-efi.rih to hml money to Christians at all: 
every 1 ran<Lrtev;..inn i.f thi< n-uillation was jiunishahle 
with a line of I ir.io hi- jiaiil hyhoth .lew amU 'hristian. 
Within the sjiaeeofa year all (-.\istin.ir loati-olliees 
must he eliKi-il without >tfitiirem-y upon liorrowers; 
anil .lews must have the <-ity, unless they earti their 
hreail hy labor aiui honest eommeree without usurv. 
ami wear a liadire for reeoi:nilion liy all C’Oir hroet 
met hoereii Arhi-iih* verilieni-n of rei:i veenii.i:e kon- 
inan<rhap soinh-r woeken-n. iloen wohh-n. en mit.s /y 
(lat 'ri-yken ho\ en heiir Ch-eih-n ilra.tien, daer men se 
hi ki-nni-n maeh "I. Meanwhile it was onh-red that 
no one should do them any injury hy day or ni.Ldit. 
ojM-nly or sei-retly r'dat nyi-n.ant an den .loeden 
enieh areh <on keeri-n hy daire olV hy naehl. hevim-lielj 
olf openhaer*‘i. (»n.Ian. lu. 1 oTl. Alha nolilied the 
aulhoritie«.of Arnlii-m that all.lews livinir there, and 
all their property—of whieh an inventory was to he 
made—sliouhl he seized and held in ward until further 
dispo'.it ion he made, 'rhisdemand was. 
Jews but Jis far as is known, not eomidied witii 
Tolerated, hy ilie auihoiitii-s of Arnhem, wliile 
the authoritiesof Zutphen replied that 
no .lews lived there. Pfohahly as a n'sult of ('liarh-s 
s erm-lly the .lews left Holland; they returned, 
however, ill t he -.evi-nit-riit h eent urv. when .lews were 
found in tin- ea>iern jiortion of (h-lderlaml and Hol¬ 
land. Immiirranls from I^oland also arrived, usually 
hy sea. ami <, tiled preferahly in the western liarhor- 
towns. Not until the end of the seventeenth ecu. 
tury were traces of .lews airain found in .\rnheni, A 
resolution dated M.-iieh vJn. denied eitizensliip 

to .lews, and forhade ils'-m lo follow the hut<-her’s 
trade; it sliows that tliey liad at letist tile riirht to 
settle there. 

The first mentiojt of a syna.iroLnio was made in 
lo’i i. wlietithe physii-ian Le\i Heymans reLUstereda 
I'omjdainl with the hnriromasti-r ;ind tlu* jisse.ssors, 
in whieh he petitioned that the eonirreiration “lu* 
eompelled to alTord liim ]»eaeeahle ]ios'session of In's 
sittimr in the .h-wish symiLUwnie.*' On Keh, T. ITtCi. 
three .lews, as wardens of tin- .lew isli eon.irreirafIon, 
presented a IM-Iition statini: that tin- coiiL^repition 


h.-id irreatly imreas<-d in numhers. and that tln-i 
meetinir plaee for prayer in the house of Solomm 
Cohen, w liieli they had used a numherof yeais. hai 
hecoim- loo small. In res]>onse they were n-ipiestei 
t(‘ ]»repare ji jdan and submit a eon 
Syna- si it in ion and hy-laws for the irovern- 

gogues. meiil of an incoriioraled (•onu:rei:a- 

lioii. The plan submit led was olfn iallv 
a]»proV(-d April 17. ITtlo. the eoiiirreiration wasesiaii- 
lished. w.-irdi-ns were eh-eti-d. and the constitution 
was lead at a meetin:r of the (-onifreiration. Amon:; 
the first wardens wasSamm-I .laeoh Hanau. who was 
assoriated w ith ;i (‘atholie jiamed Ki.-rkhoiT inalarire 
i hiiia ami potii-ry hieiory. the jiroducls of whieh 
were u<i-il liy the city autiiorities and wen* famous 
for taste and linish. In the Walslraat. close to the 
tow n wall, a Iioiisi-was .'*et a>iile for tlie synairoirue; 
the approach to it w.-k hy a narrow lam- wliicli still 
hearsthe name **.loi-den;jranLr** (.lyws* wav). It was 
leased for twelve ve.irs. from April 1. IThll; and in 
ITS'i another housf < losi* to the wall, hy thy Veljier- 
poori, w;is liin d ;iml lilted up jis llie syna.iruirui*. 

At lirsi the.lews of Arnhi-m hurit-d th<*ir dead in 
tile m-iirhhorinir villaL’^e of Hui/en. Later tla-y used 
the more disf.ini eemetery in ^Vaireuiniren. wln-re 
a considerahle .h-wish i-ouirreLration existed. Two 
.lews. Solomon (’olieii .laeohs and Samuel Li-vic, ou 
Sept. *2*. 1TV». petitioned the authorities fora suit 
;ih]e burial place. Hy a n-.solution of 
Cemeteries. Ori. i:{. !T.V». a lot forty feet hy one 
hundred was assiirneil to tln-m. to lie 
fem-ed in hy them, hut otln-rwise free of ;il! expense. 
On April 11. a larLTi r tract was jmn-hased taii- 

joininir this), and eoiuinued in use till IsPm. wlien a 
Lu-neral city eemetery was laid out. ami a disliiict 
portion was assij^ned to tlie .Jews. An airret-ment 
was ma<l«‘ that the .h-ws siiould not alienate their 
l>ar1 of the cemetery, and lliat the city should never 
disint<*r the bodies. 

A heiieVoleiil soi-jety was estahlishi*d, jiossihly 
only ;i hiirial .sor-icty. altljouifh, aeconlinir to a pro- 
vision of tile hy laws, all lines collected were to lie 
])aid jmrily to ihr- town hospital, ]>arlly to tlie.Tew- 
isli poor. Wlicn tin- coni^n-LUition heeame too large 
for this synagogue, a site for a new’ huilding was 
purchased in the* Ki-rkslnial for.“>,iM)() tlorius in iTltS. 
It is evident that at thei-ndof the eighteenth (‘entury 
the cougn-galioii of Arnli(*in W’.-is t>rosperous, and 
that it (ontaim-d many wealthy Jews. This fact is 
sliown by an evi-nt jm-ntinned in only one place (Van 
<lcr Aa. “ .\ardrvkskumlig WoordVuliock.*' uud(*r 
“Arnhem ). In a riot took jilai-e in Arnhem 
h(*eause the <-ily authorities sold ;i jiortion of tin- 
old burial j>la< e surrounding ilie large church on 
the “ .Marklplciu ” to a J<*w. w lio erected thereon a 
mansion. Pulilic indignation was allayed oidy hv the 
re.sioration of ilie eeim-iery. projimly fenced in. to its 
i.riginal jiurjiose. In 1S.V2 another siti* wjis pur¬ 
chased. upon wliieh the present svmiiroijj’ue .stands, 
the former huilding being used fora .sehmil. On 
Aug.llMs.*i:k a new' synagogue was eonseenited. A 
model hath liou.si* was estahlisheil in IS-S,-! throutrli 
tlie elforisof ciiief Kahhi T. Tal. In ISO! the scIumiI 
was removed to an elegantly appoiutml building 
belonging to the congregation, adjact iri to the syna 
gogue. 
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A ficr 1 1 j<‘ i iinc«•!' t in’ Fn*tic!i <•< iiisishirial <Iivisinn <»f 
I in- cnii jiIl'N'. Nv))irL''rn \v:is I hr Si‘:i 1 nl the 
Inr llir jtrn\ ilirr Itf ( trlilnlallil, iiUl dll llir ilralll of 
.l.icnl) Lrhinans. in iss;, ilic sral was iranslrm-d to 
A I II In 111; aini nii .1 niir I hr saiiir year 'rohias 'I'ah 
a arnliialc nf llir Anislriilain raliliini<-al srininarv. 
wa'<clci led chii-r laliiii. He rcMiaiiK'd until hr was 
lallrd lo'I'lir Haynr In ISUa; and his hn»I hri* in la w. 

Wairriiaar, ha niri iy rliirf rahhi in Li-rii w anlni 
and nf iJir junx ilirr of I'dirslajjil. was ajipdinlrd his 
surrrv.ni- jn Anihriii. Olliri* Irarind iiirii. witli at 
Iravi Ideal rrjMiialidn. were; .Inrl Frankfort, trai hrr 
tidiii to istlfj, rslrrinrd for 'rahiiudir Iraminif; 

J. Wairnnaii. t laiislalor of Fhrst ‘s I Ir- 
Cliief Per- lin w Irviron into I )iitrli. ami a Iradri* 
sonalities. of ihr rrfnini niovnnrni in Dutch Jii- 
daisni which reached fullest drvrlop- 
nirjii ahdut In ITsP. the jurist Jonas Daniel 

Mever w as horn in a house sit uatrd w here the syna- 
a^oirue iidw stands. 'The Dutch poetess. Estella llerz- 
feld. wifcdf .Mr. Hymans, jiassed ji jioriion of her 
life in Arnliem. 

lic'-ides the burial and charitable soeii-ties that 
exist in every Jew ish conan'iiation. Aniheiii has tlie 
foildwiiu:: (li Hi//.uk Eniuiioh, an association for 
the study of rabbinical literature; ('^) Bi-rit-Abra- 
ham. a society that irives jiecuniary aid to lyiiitr-in 
Women, .and toward expenses attendant on tin* cere¬ 
mony of eireiimeision; (d) Sa‘a<las Ahini. an asso¬ 
ciation composed of small traders, for miiliial assist¬ 
ance iti times of sickness and niourninir; ( D ti charilv 
association, ami an association for leiidin.ir imaiev 
w ithout interest to small trailers, and several others. 
'Die Home fi»r the Aired was removed to a new ami 
better house in ISht). and steps were taluai to es¬ 
tablish an orphan home in Artihem for the whole 
province. In tiddition there is a society for dower- 
inir resjieelable airls. and for providiiiL'' poor school 
children with clothinL^ especially oti tladr jittaininL'' 
the thirteenth year; also a fund for reniittiiiir nioiiev 
to Pak'stim*. 

'file Jewish population in is<)s. aecordiiiir to the 
rather unreliable “ Provineiaal Verslair." was 
in a total iiojmlation of atkiid—about d;.*) per cent. 
I'liere Were dP births in Isps. a rather small jiropor 
liou; but the ileath statisiie.s were more favorable. 
SI eiim that, while the mortality in tlie w hole popula- 
tionof thetown wjis l.ttdiD pvr ihotisjimD.atnonir 
t he Jew s t here were only l;biealhs( Id:^ jier t hou.sjind). 
'riiis mortality is the hiiihest nf recent ^■ears. ilie aver- 
aLu* number of deaths beinir lb. 'I'lie Jewsof Arnhem 
support themselves mainly ;is small trailers in cloth- 
inir ami woolen iroods. 'I'he meat business alfords 
employment to a number of Jew s. w ho may be said to 
control the trade. Several larire stores 
Statistics, are maintained by Jew s. There is only 
om* Jewish .lawyer, who is a membiV 
of th'-eity council, and maijiiains a 1 iankinir Iioii.se; 
heaml a Jewish niemberof thidiar.with a f<‘W ti'achers, 
comiMise the academically educated Jewish pojiula- 
tioiini Arnhem. Neverilieless.iheconirrciration mav 
beaeeounted one of the most prosperous in Holland. 

Umi.iiMUiApnv : For tin* nliler liisiorv of Anitieiii. tM-sii|es iiie 
niiinusi npt in the .mm* Van Wyn. Iluiszillt inf L, n n 

i. Ji»i. ii-in, ti-il ; \. Ua>seli, f,’»/»///-.si'te’ (milfuth'hi iiteiii. 

A rn/n nistfii i nulfcil* n i ii ran iiihltr- 

Inifl: i'liin, Wan'ItUtnj* n ilnnr 11 n Jjal van (it Uhrldntl •, 


Van «ler .\a. .iartlnjU.'<l, iim1i{i Wtionh nfn»t h ; KoeTien.^o’- 
>rint th nis At r Jmh li in !\'i ArrUi tnl. For il.'i later lii>tory« 
Wan-in»ai)*s I iralion. lu h.ive t>i*i‘iHleliviTiil at tlie lieilieatioii 
•of iiie New sviiairoLnie. .\i nlieiM, !>.“»:{, tint priiitt‘tl ami eiretila- 
fi-»l oulv iiow verv jare i.s valtialile. 

‘ * J. Vh. 

ARNOLD: A'ardinal bishop of ('ologne; died 
April d. lldl. One of the few prelates who. during 
t 111 -Orusjides. protected the Jews from the violeiiee 
of the nioh. When, during the Second C'rusade, the 
inllammaloiy sermons of the Fretieh monk Ko- 
dolphe caused the populace throughout the Ehine 
provinees to attack the .lews, ami Jorture and kill 
sueh i»f them as would m>t aeeejit liaptism, this car¬ 
dinal hi.vho}! was peiMiadcd by a gift of money to 
Set aside the castle of Wolkeiiburg. l.orraiiie, near 
Kbiiigvw ititer. as an asylum for the .lew s, and to 
allow the m.inv .jews that lied lliillier to defend 
themselves w ith arms against the aggr(‘ssor.s. The 
property that the Jews left behind was turned (»ver 
to the In'sliop. 'I’his occurred on Sejit. ‘Jd and ‘^4, 

11 b». Toward the (‘iid of that month two .Jcw.s, 
Abraham and Samuel, were murdered on their way 
up to the <-aslIe, Moveil hy a second ]>resent from 
the Jews, the hishop had tlie murderer c*ruelly put 
todi'atli. 

n!itf.iiHiit.\rii V : Aroiiius. lit iit stin znr (irsch. th r im 

f-’n'i III. isfln n nini Ihntsrlnn Itiiihr, .\us. lilii. ti’itl: 

Itiisili. t it <rli. fh r.J mil n in i'iiln. ISTtl. j). 14i». The aiithiir- 
ifvfMritiese sinteiiieiiis is F|)hr!iiiu ln*n .laeeli. whe was mie 
• •f tti«*se .vhiii up in Wulkenlmrg. Itesiijes liis aenmnt. M*e 
Neuicnier ami Siern. Hrhv. I{n ii}iti Din r ilir Jmlni-Vrr- 
(•fhjnntft n W iilin mi ih r h'n nzziii/i , iSHd, pp. I'lll, IHU; (iriilz* 
fif.'^ch. lit r Jmit m vi. iTh. 

G. 

ARNOLD OF CtTEAUX: CisK reian iiif.nk, 
wlio, wiili thesaiietion of Pope Innocent HI. (111)8- 
I*21<»k incited a erusadi* against the Alliigenses and 
Jews of southern France, .ind oeeasioned the attack 
of Simon de .Moniforton Viscount Kayinund Hogcr, 
The latter was stigmali/.ed as a jiatmn of Jews and 
All>igens.*s. and on this account his beautiful capital, 
Beziers, was besieged by De Mont fort, and on its 
fall (July ‘22. l*2tH)) was well-nigh totally desirovc'd. 
According to Arnold’s report to 1h(‘ i>oj>(*, about 
twenty thousam! perished by the sword regardl<‘ss 
of <*aste. age. and se.\; after which the city was 
looted and burned, so thal “tin* vengeance of Hod 
raged therein in a wondrous way.” The nourishing 
and euliund Jewish congregation of Beziers was 
almost e.xlerminated ; t wo hundred persons lo.st their 
lives, and a great many others witc taken captive. 
“The year of moiiniiiig” is the name by wliieh that 
year is designated in the .lewish ehronielcs; the 
Hebrew Word for “mourning” having appropri- 
ably the numerical value of the dale == bp— 
IDbP, or l‘2t»l) of the eominon era). 

f rom :'iouthern f ranee. Arnold baiTi(*d his murdiT- 
ous fanaticism to Spain under the followingcireum- 
staiiees; Mohammed al Nasir, the Almohade jirince 
from the northwest of Africa. ai>j)rehending the 
success of the Chriviiaiis in Mohammedan Spain, 
transported a vast army to Andalusia to make war 
on the advancing religion. The ('hristian ]irinccs 
of Spain immediately ((‘asid their liabitnal inter¬ 
necine ho.'itilities for the sake of united resistance, 
and appealed to Innocent HI. to inspire' a general 
crusade against the ('reseeiit. The poj)e acceded; 
and among the multitudes i ros.sing the Pyrenees,' 
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Arm»i«l ;iinl Iiis follMwi-rs wm* fnnumst. Tii*-*- 
iilir:iin*»nlaiH* swonKim n. a> iIm v \v» n* «lrsiirnali-*l 
ill »•>ntra<l l<> 11 h- Spauianis. urn* lirrply alTmiilnl 
liv llir ri.inpaiativr pnis.j„.riiy ami In rilmn llial llir 
.Iru s rrijnyrtl III 1 la* ( a-l iliali < aj»ilal Tn!r<lM; ami 
Ana*M in^liiral« «I a ii niivlaiii:lii up'»n lla iii 

(.Inn*-. r^rJ;. At tliat pariii tilar jiinruin* i1h* .Irwi^h 
]t«‘pulatiitn nf 'I'till a«l*iili*»ii 1“ tin* 

rrjiU M ntali\r aial 'll-'Mii-hini' in Spain. Iia«I 
su* l!*.l hy llir am-'.^i.*!! nt‘ liiL^itivrs I'nnii Saha j 
liri ra. I hr lii ^t rity raptiin <1 hy ihr M»*haniim 'la!i ; 
iM\a‘his »Si p!.. PJll*. llir fair nf tlir .?r\v< I'f j 
'r««!r»i«» wmijM ha'a* lM »-ri si-al* •! ha«l m>I Alf'*i)si» llir \ 
Nh.hlr, kinir nf ('a^tih-. aial I hr ( hri^l iaii kniulit^nf 
llir< itv. jnnmptly pn'ln-liil llu-m; lliws trrininaliii:: 
aU'‘pi« inU''lv u hat ua-^ in < a'-lilr an iiiijinriaiinn 
fniriirn fallalii ism, lln* fir-*! pi r>rrininn nf J«*u >. 

inia \i‘n V : n-n Vt-n-'ri. Sh>h,t )*» Jn/i/n/i. •il. Wi.-n.-r. 

I». ll'J; nriil/,. r.ln’h n, ‘I*! •-*!., vi. '>^1, -'CC*: vjl.i*. la. 

n. II. O. K. 

ARNON".-- Biblical Data: A rivrr ami ua*ly 
nf ra>!rns I*ah*‘'tinr, iln- ninilrin \Va<ly .Mnjili n»r 



i.tMVr t»f tin* Ifi\rr Arm III Nr-.ir It> 

(Kr-m St».!r. Li. Lie .L-n V..lLn> Ij^rarl."; 


W ally <*1 Mnjilik Tin* nainr ini'aiis prriiaps “ nnisv,” 
a trnn wliirii \\a*ll ih ^ hIm s llu* lallnr part of tlit* 
mursi nfihr rivrr. Its h iiL'iIi isahniii 15 inilns. frniii 
itv n<r in tlirihsirl tn itsmtiamr into thr Ika*! 
Sr:i. It sprrails nut tn a bn ailtll nf pto frr! luTi* 
ami thrn*. hut fnr tin* innst part is narrnw: ami 


tlmnirli Inw in suininrr, in tin* wintrr season it is in 
pk-u rs s nr li» fert ileep. It runs at first northwest¬ 
erly. hut aflerwanl its course hecniucs westerly. 
Its strikin.ir fraiun* is the sieepn<*ss ami narrowness 
of the ravine iIiroui:h wliicii it j»asses shortly before 
it riiiptirs iiiln the lake, opjiosite Enireili. lietwern 
the Infi x litm-^lnlie hill>. wliieh l aUse tliis preeipitoUs 
ilrsreiil. ami the lake, the river e.xpamls into a shal- 
Inw cMiiarv nearly im> feet xxitle. 

The Anmn li.is always brm an inijioriani boumi- 
ary line. Ik b»ir the llrbiew jierinil it separated, 
fni atiiiirat Ira*-1. tin* .M<»abiles from tin* Ainoritrs 
iNiini. .\\i. b>. ‘iti; Drill, iii. S; .ludLOS \i. IS). 
Afti-rihr llt-lnru srlilrinriit it ilivided. tlieon lieally 
at lra<t. Mi'.-lb f mill thr tribes id' Krubrii and Cad 
i (Dent. iii. I'.*. Ihr IJul in fact Moab lay as niueh !*» 
the nnrth U'* il did to the south of the Arnon. To the 
m»rth. f.ir example, wm* Ami-r. Dibon. .Mrdrba. and 
other M«*abite t'»u ns. Even under Oniri and Ahab. 
who hrhl p.irt of I lie .'loabile territory, Israel did 
not hold sway farther south than Atamlh, about ten 
j miles ni*ri!i of the Arnon. Mesha in his inseripiiou 
1 I .Moabite S*n:ir. line pi) s:iys that the fJaditi sdiot the 
Kellhenitesi formerly oeellpied Ataroth. whence he 
in turn c\p**llrii the jieoplr of Israel. lie mentions 
;line his h.ivimr eoiisiriicled a mad alonix tin* Ar¬ 
non. Tlieaiieieiit imjiortaiice of the river and of the 
town-* in it'i nrii/hlnirhood isailested by the niimer 
ous ru’iisi.f briilires. forts, and buildings found upon 
or near it. its budsarealluded to by Isaiah (.\vi. *.?). 
Its **hriLfhts.** i rowned with the castles of chiefs, 
were also eelelirated in Verse (Nuin. .\.\i. t2M). 

J. .ii;. d. R M<(;. 

-In Rabbinical literature: Tin* llairiradah 

tells the fidlowin.ir story of a miracle witnessed at 
the Arnon. whieh sei*ms to liealluded to in the IJible 
(Xum. .\xi. 14. 15). The mountains borderinir on 
the Arnon consist of two lofty raii.i^es. witha vall'-y. 
seven mihs wide, hit ween them. When on th(*wav 
to till* proiuisi'd land, the Israelti(*s, after iiavinir 
cros.si-d the first ran.ire, prepared to cross the .second, 
ilie Amoriies hid in the caves, intendini^ to attaek 
till* unsuspei'iing travelers. But the Ark of theC'ov- 
eiiant. whiili preeeded the Israelites, caused the 
hi'iirhts to .Milk and the valley to H.se, with the re¬ 
sult that the concealed Amorites W(*recrushed in the 
eaves. Tin* mirac le would have been umiotic-t d hy 
the Isnic'lites. Ii:id not Cod c*aused the* well whic’ii 
aec'ompanied them to throw up portions of the* 
e llipsi s. Tlieii it was that all Isriiel sanir the Soni; 
of the Well (Nnm. .\xi. IT if viy.). In eomnu*moni- 
tion of ihi'i lairiiele the* Hahliis decidc-d that a special 
heiic'ilic-iioii he utten'd Upon seeiniTtlie Arnon (Bit. 
54^c it xstj. , Nnm. B. .\i.\. ‘d5; Tan., Hukkat., 

.1. MJ. E, C. 

ARNSTADT: (‘apitaloftiieCmnanpriiieipaliiy 
of Sc hwarzhiirir-SondcTshaiiseii. on tin* Biver Gera. 
Ill TdhJiAuir. 5 and T) there were outbreaks hen* 
a.iraiiist tin* Jews, in whieh t!\e were* slain (the leariic‘ci 
B. ShahlM-thai hen Samuel; Jo.^yph and Ka.sser, sons 
of B-Jehielhar nakinii B. David Cohen, of Maveiice; 
and the Imiv Elic*/.c*r. son of B. Simson, of Fniiiee). 
Ill Fell., l:J41k the Blac*k Death raided in tin* town. 
Ill 1441 the Jews were e.xpelled from the town. In 
, l lfiti another exjuiksi.iii took place, **lM*cause they 
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[llic JrwsJ wniilii not lu‘ baptized/’ III bV2l .lews ! 
are still iiieiilioneil as dwelling: tlien*. and as pns- 
scssiiii:'a s\ naa<>.i:ne, wliieli oeeiipied tlie site laler | 
euvered l)y llicJJartliobmiew C'loisler. TbeireenieltTy ^ 
ill the Ii liieiliansc.r-strasse is alsu ni<*nti<»ned. In Ibe 
seventeenth (iiitnrv then* ua-re no .lews in Arnsiadt. 
tlnniah in the nineteenth eentiirv a eonirn^iratioii was 
airain lurnnsl there. In IhtHt. in a pnjndalion of ab»»ni 
UjHtO. there wen* if? .It'WS. 

inni HxaiArn V: Annuiis, -lO' (ttsr)i. f}$ rJtnU n. p. 

L*s7, Nu. li'.O ; SalfeM. />e> Mil r1 ifnthnfiti in s \ iirnlH I'ut r 
Ml niiii hnrhis, pp. ini, H;{, :;^V^ :.iis :.'74, :»S4. 

o. A. F. 

ARNSTEIN, BENEDIKT DAVID : Austrian 
playwright, yrandsen of tin* famous Vienna banker 
Adam Isaac von Arnstein; Iiorn in Vii'ima Oet. la, 
iTtia; died there in 1S40. In I7S2 In* i-ntenal liis 
arainlfallnr's bankinir-lnnise, but left in ITsii to 
undertake a series of travi ls whieli enabled Ijiiii to 
make the a<-<jnain{ane<* of many distin.iruislu'd wri¬ 
ters of his time. From assoeiation witli Alinir<‘r and 
I.it-lx-l lie ]«-;iine<l t <) :i 111»reeia t e t lie ( I reek and Roni;ili 
elastics. .'Su<‘li m<*n as Keizer, r>elirey voi^el, 

bue. Ihitsehky, and Zeon exercised a i>owerful inllii- 
eiiei* upon liim. He publisln‘<l: “Fine .ludi.selie 
Familienseene/' IT.S2: “ Dramatise he Versuche/' 
ITTs'; “Die Kleinodien,"’drama, IThh; “ Di«* .Mask«*.“ 
comedy, ITtHJ; “Die Plleiretoefiter,*’ drama. ITIlS; 

” I )as Billet/’(-otneily, “ I'as fh’sehenk,” IMtl. 

nuu.niuuAruY: \Vur/l»acli. Jtinuniiijiisrju.c Lrrihnii th r 
(h >ti n'l h hifii li-rii{iiirisrlirii }fiiii<n'< hii x Fr. (ira»-lT«T. 
Khiin W'ii iirr Ml nidirrii^ il. iSla; 0<>7</Vf.V»i- 
thniiih n('}il,(n}>i'iiiii\ i. 

S. 

ARNSTEIN, FANNY (V6GELE)V0N: A 

leader of so(*i<‘ty in N’ienna: born in Berlin S<*p- 
tember 2J1, ITuT; died near Vienna June S, ISIS. 
Daniel Itziir. the wealthy and i:en<*rous banker, 
and head of tin* Jewish community of B(‘rlin, | 
was her father. Shi; was one of a family of nine 
dau.Lditersand four sons. Itziybein iramauofeulture, j 
tind surrounded by an attractive family, In's liousc 
beiame a social center. (Jose relation existed with 
till? .Mendelssohn circle, even before Fanny *s brother- 
in-law David Friedlander came to Ik'rlin, and two of 
Meiidi'lssolm's sons married members of her fainilv. 
Ilenriette Her/,, Bahel, Dorothea, and Henrh’llc 
.Mi'tidelssiihn, .Marianne ^Mi'ver, and tin* other repre¬ 
sentatives of tin; J<*wish salon jieriod were her inti- 
nuitc friends. On her early marriam* with the 
banker Nathan Adam von Arnstein siie carried the 
social inlluences of Berlin, as molded by Frederick 
the Creat, to the Vienna of Joseph II. To wide read- 
im^and unusual linguistic attaimiientsshe joined an 
attractive (‘Xterior, tact, grace, and distinguished 
bearing, aixl. above all, extraordiniirv kindne.ss of 
heart. The Von Arnstein mansion af Vii*nna and Iier 
villas at Sehbnbrunn and Baden were daily thronged 
with guests; ami hereasy hospitality, of which Ihthel 
writes in her letters, embraced aliki* tin; itrosperous 
and the poor. Her benefactions, jirivateand juiblic, 
w(*re endless; she was especially active in aiuelioni- 
ting the destitution that followed the ilisasters of 
Ladies of rank united to care for the needv; 
and, though a Jewess ami of the infi rior nobilit v. siie 
was invited to join them on account of herexeciitive 
ability and sagacity. When the sjiine association | 


foumled a hospital at Baden, near Vienna, sin* rol- 
le( led T.OOd ilorins among her coreligionists; and in 
isi;l she sent supidies to Bahel, then engagt*<I in 
relief-work at Pnigue. l..ove of her adopted couii- 
trv lilled her soul; and the opinion she had con- 



Fnnny von Arnsti^n. 


(Krt.fii Kxhut, “ hii ht.* tltT IV»ii.s.ht n Juilm.”} 

ceived of Napoleon and the French, on h<*r visit to 
Paris during the (’onsulate. did not tend to i«‘s.s«-n 
lier almost personal grief over Austrian an<l Prus¬ 
sian revers(*s. The Frenchmen who fr(‘<*Iy gatlienil 
round herwe»*<* never left in*! »ubt as to iier f<*<*lings. 
On the other haml, the Herman victories of 1S1:}-14 
gave h<*r tin; keenest ilelight; and the Vienna Con- 
gn*ss .s;iw hi*r at the zi'nith of social sueee.s.<. lU*r 
s:d*)n was freijuented by the celebrities assimdded at 
the <apital—Wellington, Talleynuid, IlardeidKTg, 
<’apo d'lstrias, Vandiagen von Ense, Id.s wife, the 
.S*hlegels, Juslinus Kerm r, Kardline Pichlcr, ami 
Z;ieharias Werner. For over a genenition she exer- 
eis* d an inlluenee upon Austrian art and liteniture. 
She was one of tin* founders of the Hesellsr-Iiaft der 
Musikfri'umle. Only one shadow fell upon her life. 
During her widowhood herbeaut}' attracted adinm‘« 
and suitors, whom she successfully k<*j)t at;»dist:»n<-e. 
Prim e Karl von Lichtenstein was particularly a.s.sid~ 
ui»us in his attentions. A rival, Freiherr voii Weiehs, 
aseribiiig his own lack of success to Frau von Ans- 
sti-iiFs preference for Lichlensteiii, challeng«*<l and 
killed him. Though the lirst families of Vienna 
were eoneenied, Frail Von Arnstein was wholly ex- 
om rated, and eontinued bi enjoy her popularitv. 
Ih spile the distractions of society, shi* was a devotc<l 
imdher to her only daughter, Henrietta. Birom*s.s 
Pereini-Anisiein, who iidierited her intelle<*t, grace*, 
luauty, and goodness. 

lUin.imuiAruY : Vaniliiigen v**n F.nse, .1 
xvil.-tis W Ifinffmjifiisv}ns i.r.rUtfiii ihs 

tinnns ih.>:h rn irii, Vn*nna, IT.-jU l.s.")U; M. Kav.MTiing. 
Jliilisrln n h'nim ii, 1S7;». pp. gjn .A.de la Fite^n t 

Snitn nils iht rmii/n's »/, riV/im, lS4:i. j. 4:KI; Fr. liraffer. 
Kh ill* ]M* in r M* nnnr* ii, I. ill. g47; thst* rrfivhisehr. 
Xtithmnl t:iivuUhti,n,ii,\ i. IlM; Jvis, IS'd. p. al; llUitturflir 
Mnsili, Tfmitftx, uinl Kniist^ piil»li.sh«*<J by L. .A. Z«*!Iner, lk>Tw 
\«*1.1. Xo. bU 

IL S. 

ARNSTEIN, NATHAN ADAM VON. See 

AkNSTKI.N, Fa.NXV VOS. 
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AROER: -\ n.irnr jin»hai»iy jiH'-ininir “hiislirsnf 
Hwail' ( Lairairir. '‘Scm." i. lUi). u Iii< h is 

a)>jili< il ill liir (H«i 'I’l stann n! to lIiIim- local- 

1. wfiicii is on till’ nliir of tin- vall« v of 

AniMii ■’ (Dt ui. ii. o*». IJ. is jiiohalily ropn-srim-il : 

Ity tin' pH’Kotn ruins of ‘Aifrir on llir north hank of ■ 
llifAi tio’i ravine, about ( h vcii imli's fn*in 1 h«-inouth : 
of tin- ri\Cl-('riisirani. **Moa)>.** pp. kJh-loh. Tin- ' 
rity \\a^ still statnlinirin th<-1inn-ol Kusclutjs. 'Diis 
plat '' \\ as usually th '^crib'd by its sit uat it>n. in t»nh r 
to ini:uisj) it from otln r l<i<alitit s of tin- sana* • 
nanif 1 1)'ut. iii. 1iv. )s.• x ii.‘J. .\iii. It; .lutlirt s 

\i. -»i: II Sam. ai. It apptars lirst asha\inir ■ 

Itft ri < aptur< (l Iiy tin-Atuoriti-kiny Siht»n from Mttah | 
(fompart- Ntim. \.\i.‘Jtlr It shtiul'l he initod that in 
tlif insi-ripiion. 1. v?*?. it is nii nlittm-d as haviny | 

h< t-n hiiiil by the .Mtiabiifs. Afl'T Israt-l's attaok 
i>n tlif Anioritfs. it was assiynt tl as part of tin* torri- 
t'tiy t>f ihi' tribe «if Ih ulit-n. \\ lio.'^t* stiiitliern fitmtier 
it niarkftl. 'fliis is ilit- city nit-ntioni-tl in Xinn. 
.\\\ii. :M. with the souiiit-rn lt)wns, as liavinir been I 

l.uilt 1>_V 1 lu-<liil.lr.n ..f Ik r..n- the (list rilnit »n 

of ilie lainl. AVhen Ha/.afl anti his r^yrians took 
from Israel ihi* torritory tieross iht* .hutlan. Aroer is 
yi\t‘n as its southern limit (II Ixinys \. .‘kb. It is 
rle;ir. fittin .hr. .\lviii. p.i, iliat tin* ,Mt»abiies uiii- 
luateiy re(*t»\cretl it frtim iho Israt-litt's. 

2. A rity in tlie territtMv of the trihc* of .lutkali 
(I Sam. .\.\\. ati'l probably .)os|i. .\v. '2'2). It Iijis 
be< n itleniiiietl with tbe ruins of ‘Ar'ara. iwcnlv 
miles south of Hebron and t welvi* milns snuihcasl 
frotu IJeef sheba. I)a\ itl sejii jo ihn eldi-rs of tld.s 
< ily a sliarn of the booty taken frt»m lln- Amalokitcs 

lio hatl atta< ke<l Ziklay (I Sam. .\.\.\. ‘JS). 

3. A town east of Habitat h-Amnnm (.losh. .\iii.‘ia) 
in the lerrittvry of the trilx* i‘f <»ad, oriyinallv an 
Amiuttiiiic city (.ItidLU's .\i. It has n<it yet Itccii 
itleniiiietl. Acettrdiny lt> .Icrtiinc (“()s!tuuastic<»n S;i- 
crum.” ‘.Mi. at. it w.astm ;i mountain, twenty Ktnnan 
miles nortii of .lenisjilein. 

'rite reatliny •• the cities of Afoerare ftir.sakeii *' (I.sa. 
wii. '2) is prttbably itieorreet. as it jtresents immy 
yeoyraphieal dilVu idties, oeeiiriiny :is it d<»e.s in eoii- 
neetioti with •*lht‘ burden of Damascus.'* AVItile it la 
possible that there may ha\’e been another Antvr 
near I)amas<u.s. it is more likely that the ]»ass:iye 
sht.uld be renileretl “theeitii's ///(/'<e/'shall he f<tr- 
saken." d'histanemlation. propttsed hvl.ayarde. has ^ 
Iteeu tjuile yenerally aeeeple<l by modern scholars. 

'rile (Jeiitile name from Ar<»er is Aro{*riie{I (’hron 
xi. 14). . 

Hi. 1). i». 

ARON HA-KODESH: llebn^w name for the 

Ark in the synayoyue. See AltK oF TIIK b.\W. 

ARON, ARNAXJD: ( liiel rahlii of Slrashury, 
Alsat t ; Ixuti .March 11. IsuT, in Snlz nnierm \Val<le. 
Alsace, ami died April a. isjttt. Ih'stiiietl fora rah- 
binit al career, he beyan his 'raliiuidie studies at an j 
early ayeal llayeiiau ami ettntinued them at Frank- 1 
ft>rt t.n the .^lai^. In ls:‘,(t ht* lieeaine ralibi of the ! 
small etmmmnity of Ileyenbt'im in Fpper Alsu-e; j 
and 1 he more imporiani .lewisli eominimiiy of Siras- 1 
bury ealletl him It. be its spirilu.al Iie.atl in As j 

be was umler tliirty. the ayt* j»res( rib.-d Iiy law. he i 


reijuiretl a speeial dispens;itittn to ipialify for the 
ttjliee. In Stnisliury Anm aetjniretl the reputation 
of an elo(juenf ami inspiriny preaelier ami a zeal- 
(*us (-(nrimuiial worker. He assiste d in ftmmliny tlie 
SehtMtl «*f Arts and 
'bratie.sami fot>k active 
interest in other useful 
in''iiiuii«»ns. In Is.A'i 
lie eoiivem'd ail asseni- 
bly of the raltbis of t lu‘ 
tlepartmeiil of tin- 
Lttwer Hliine ft>r llie 
et.Msiderati«*!i ttf n liy- 

ioiis ipiesiions. 

Aron is the author 
<»f a devotional woik 
which ell j(»ys yreal 

p<» p u la ri t y a nion y 
Frem h Israelites. This 
is ** Frit*n s d un (’«i ur 
Isiat'Iiio.** a <-olleetion of jirayers. partly oriyinal and 
partly drawn fnmi liihlieal and other .lewish soiin-es. 
In ibis Work lie h.ad the assistam-e (»f Kniiery. Arn- 
ionl Ar..ii t n.r ;»til li. >1-. .r tilt- f..i- 

<-on}irmation as presi ribed by llieConsistory oI I.ower 
Alsne. In istHI tlie Freneli yoveriimeiit aeknowl 
edyed his .st-rviees by ajip(»intiny him a Kniyht of 
tin* Leyion <»f Ibmor. In IsTb. while Strashury wa< 
besieyed. it Was In*, toyi'ther willi tlie areldnslie.p. 
who raised the whiti* llay on the <-atliedral. Subsi'- 
ijUeiitlv he w:is decorate d bv tlie Herman emperor. 

s. ‘ ‘ 1. F>. 



Aniaini An in. 


ARON, EMIL: Herman i>hysieian: born at 
Stettin. Ftnuerania. .Mareli !’i. He rece-ived 

bis eduealion at tin* \Verderseli<* (Jymnasiumat Ih r- 
lin.and tlie nniversiiiesof Ih riin. .Munich, ami Ib*id- 
elbery. bi-iny yraduateil fioin th(‘ last-mentioned 
witii thedeyreeof doctored’ medie ineiii isss. After 
a tour to \ ieima. Paris, and L<»ndon. Aron in 
esiablishetl himsi lf as ;i jihysieian in IJerlin. Hi* 
was assistant piiy.sieian in tlie Jewi.sh Ilo.spiia] in 
that city from 1S!>1 t,> 1SJH», bee-ominy specialist in 
larynyedoyy. Aron h.is been a contributor tei the 
" IJerlim r Klinisehe Woehensi hrift ” (“Zur Kasuistik 
<ier llal-srippim,*’ bsi)>. etc.). Virehow*.s " Arehiv fiir 
I^ailioloyi.seiie Analomie und ]*hysio]oyie und fiir 
Klinisehe Medi/.in" (** Ueberelie Kinwirkuny Verdieli- 
teier imirVcrduimler Kufi auf dm Intratraeliealeii 
Drin k beiin Men.sehen.'’ ISh*2. et(‘.), “ Deutsidn* Med- 
iziniseln- Woeln nsebrifi ” {-Zur Heliaiidluny des 
l*in Ml mot borax,*’ etc.), and otlier medical 

journals. 

lUni.nK.K.viMiV: Wrede, I'his fft isthic Jhrlitu s.v., Iterlin, 

is'.is. 

^ F. T. II. 

ARON, HENRY: Freneli publicist: born in 
Paris. N(,v. 11. IspJ: died tliere* Nov. PJ, Iss.T He 
was a pupil of the Keoh* Xormale andolitaimda 
fi llowship there in Init soon yave u]> teaediiiiy 

to join the stair of the ‘'Journal des Dehats/* and 
aDo eollahonited in the‘*I{evue Politiqm^ el Litte- 
raire.” Anm afterward heeaim* secretary of the “ Re¬ 
vue des Ih tix Momles.” In ISTO hi* was entnisted 
by Krne.si Picard, mini.ster of the interior. Avith the 
manayenu-nl «d’ the “Journal Omeiel” ami of the 
‘•Rulletin Franeais.’* but on the resiynatiou of the 
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iiiiiiisirv lir n lijMjuislH'd Iiis {iKirirt*. whirli Ik* re- 
suriK il llirn rlrrli.*n of a Iti-puhlit-an aiajnrity. ^ 

Ocf. 11. 1^77. 1I«* was (Iccnratcd wiili ilit* Lririon 

.,1 IliUK.r .laii. oO.. is7n. bill resigned again wlien | 
tlic “.biiirnar' eaine un«l<T stale e«»ntrol, on Jan. 

1. lie rernlficd 1 lie “ J<»urnal des Ih bals” as 

art crilie. Tlumgli iK>t a ib brnisl. he bi<-aine. in 
]ssn. oMi* tif the t'otindefs of the “ Kevue des Elinh-s 
Juives.-’ I 

s. I. W. 

ARONIUS, JULIUS: (Jennan liistorian; born 
i'ch. isiil, at Ilastcidnirg. (haniany: diod June 
-Jh. Alter eoinph-ting the g\ innasiuin <-oiirse, 

iiet ntered the riiiv^ rsit v of lierlin, when* he .stud¬ 
ied lii>torv. ])hiln]ogv, and later went l«» the Uni¬ 
versity of ivniiigsbeig. lb* was graduated from tin* 
latter as Ph.I). in iss;}, on which oreasion hi- wnitc 
a thesis, “Sludieii iiber<lii* Alteren Angels-h-hsisehen 
Urkunden." Anaiius beeanu* insiruebiral tin* lier- 
lin Healgvinnasiuin. at tin* same time (h*voiing him- j 
-self to the study of Jewisli hist<»ry. Enlrusletl by 
tli<- Ilistorisi he Commission witli a j»reparation of a 
history of tlie Jews in (Jermany during the .Mhldle 
Ag« s. lie began the work, under the title “* Hege.s- 
ten y.ur Oesehiehte del* Judeii in Deutsehland •* (lU r- j 
lin. J'his w<»rk gives in ehronologieal order, 

under each date, an abstract of every entry in the i 
medieval ehnmiele.s ;ind (hteutnenis relating to the ! 
Jews (d* (iermany. Its publication was interrupted 
by the tleath of Aroiiius, and was completed by 
Saalfeld. 

I. Bn. • 

ARONS, LEO: German phy.siei.st and Soeial- 
ist. 'I'liough privat aloeent at tlie University of Jier- 
lin he took part in the Socialist mov(*ment, and was 
in eonsiMpienee susj)end<‘d fr<*in his ofliee ]»y tin* 
min:.-»ter of education. Bossi*. April, ISU'J. Being 
wealthy, he spent in ISJt.*) large sums of money to 
advance the interests of his ]»arty. In he t ar¬ 
ried a resolution at the Socialist etuivention <»f Ham¬ 
burg. in virtue of which the Socialists would no 
longer abstain from v»iting at the elections for tin* 
Prussian Diet. 

Arons* seientilie works belong to the lic-ld of theo¬ 
retic as well as of e.xperimeiilal ))hysies, with espe¬ 
cial reference to ilieilicitv. Among the many 
works publishe<l by Iiim may be mentioned the fol¬ 
lowing; "Bestimmung der Verdet'sehen ('onslanti* 
ini Absoluteii Masse,” in “Annah n der Pliysik uml 
C’hemie.” iK*w si ries. iss.*), \iv. Kil; ** Interfenaiz- 
str<*ib n im Speetrum,” /'e p. tWUl; " Verdiiniiungs- 
warme uinl AVarmekapaeitat v<»n Sal/.lbsiiiigen,” ih. 
.\.\v. Jo.S; -M^ tlKMle /ur Messung ^ler Eh ktromo- 
toriseheli (7egenkraft im Eh'ktrisehen Liehlbogen.” 
ih, \\\, ir>; ** Ueber dell Klektrischeii BiK'kstand,” 
.\.\.\v. ‘2‘Jl: " Beobaelitungen an Elekirisch Pola- 
risirteii Platinsjiiegeln,*’///. .\li. -17o; ” Kin Eh ktro- 
lytiseher Versueh.-’ ih; xlv. :{s:b. “Kin Deiiionstra- 
tionsversueh mil Klektris<-hen Sehwingungen.” ih. 

J). a.*):!; “Dii* Klektrii itatseonstanteii und Optiselien 
Bna hungsexpoiienten in Salzen.” ///. liii.Oa; “ Klek- 
Jrisehe Li(*hlbogen.” ih. Ivii. iSa; ** Polarisjitions- 
Krselieinungen in Dunnen .Metallmembranen.” ih. 
Ivii. ‘JUl; “ \ ersucla* iibia* Kh'ktrolvtiselie Polarisa¬ 
tion,*’ in “ Verhandlungen <ler Pliysikaiiseheii Gesell- 


schaft zu Berlin.” xi. J; ** Ueber einen Quecksilbcr- 
Liehtbogeii,” ih, p. ti. 

DlHLHHiK.xrnV : Iht lS‘.»7-ltS, J). IS; ISDS JH.l, p. 4g>. 

I. Bkk. 

■ ARONSON, RUDOLPH: C’omiioser and the- 

atri<*al managi-r; born in New A ork, Ajiril S, 

He early manifested talent for music, ami aft<*r his 
gra<iiiation from th<‘ New high school was sent 

to the Vienna (.’onservatoiy. . After cdmiileting hi.s 
course tlu*re. In* entered the Paris Coiiservatoin*, de¬ 
voting himself to a careful stmly of the Fn*nch 
compos<-rs. He had a strong predilection f<»r the 
lyrical genre, and it was the pi»ptilar ratht*!* than the 
classic coiupositions that he strove to master in re 
gard to style and methoil. 

Ih turning to Aim riea. Aron.son tirst came pronu 
neatly Ix fon* tin* i>ublie as tin* director of fasliion- 
ablecom-erts in Madison Sipian* (Jarden. New York; 
and such was the success of thesi* concerts that 
lu* built a concert hall at Forty-lirst street and 
Broadway, oiiened .May ‘JT, issu. In connection 
w ith thisenterprisi*. tlie now j>opular “roof-garden ” 
was tirst introduceil as a summer feature. 

He subseipn ntly Secured cajutal for a theater to 
be devoted solely to the elaborate performance of 
light operas—the Casino, a line speciim-n of .Moor¬ 
ish architecture,opened Oct. 2*3, IS.S‘3, which was 
the tirst jiermaneni home of light opera in America. 

Aronson has composed over loO dances, marches, 
and various other orchestral i>ieces, many of which 
have bei'ii successfully ]>erformcd by Gilmore, 
('apl)a. Kiluard Strauss, TJjcodore Thomas, and 
other ju'ominent orchestral leaders. 

lUin.iouii.vi'nV: Drninntir Mirmr. Nrw York: Res/on Timrf(, 
Fi ll. L’li, isss; .\i ir y<trl{ Jlcrahh May 3S, ItsSt; Who's Who 
io Ann rim, ItWl. 

A. J. So. 

ARONSSOHN, JACOB EZEKIEL: German 
jdiysician and medical writer; born in 1774; died 
June 12, 1S07; obtained his degree of M.I). in 1800; 
and subseipiently becjime teticher at the Berlin 
Univerrity. Of his various publications ma}’ be 
mentioned: (1) “.Medieinisehe Ge.sch. tier Franzb- 
siseheii Armee in St. Domingo im Jahre 1803, oder 
I'eber das(h*lhe Fieber,” Berlin, 1805 (translation of 
a Fronch work by N. P. Gilbert, treating of the yel¬ 
low fever); (2) ** Die Kunst tiesZahnarztesoder Voil- 
standiger Theoreti.'^eher und Praktischer Unterricht 
liber derail den Zahnen Vorkommenden Uhirurgischen 
Operationen, dit* Kinsetzung K'unstlii-herZahne, Ob- 
duratoren und Kiinstlicher Gaumen” (translated from 
the Fn*ncli by K. Kaforgm*, with illustrations, Ber¬ 
lin, 1 . 8 U:>); (3) •* Vollstamiige Abhandlung Aller Vene- 
riselun Krankheiten,” with annotations by F. W. 
ANtilf. Jr., Berlin. ISUS; (4) “Griindlicht* Anleitung 
/.ur Zw( t kma.ssigen Kinriehtung der Apotheken,'’ 
with illu.^t rat ions, Berlin, isot; (.*)) 'M)ie Eunst das 
Lebeii des Selibiwn (iescldechls zu VVrlfingeru,’* 
with illustrations. Bi*rlin, 1SU4; -Jd cl., 1807; ((J) 
Beehtfeltigung tier Schut/.blatterii, oiler Kuhpoe- 
kenimpfung,” Berlin, isoi; (7) Toilettenkunst- 
Beeepte, <14 Wolilfeile. Bewahrte, nach Uhemischen 
uml Diatiselieii Grumlsatzeii Abgefasst, zur Befbr- 
derung uml Krhaltung tier 8ehbnheit,” Berlin, 1805. 

Itmi.ioiaMniY : Fiiist. Un>LJn,l.: .1. S. Meiisel.b't 7t/irfe 
Ttiiti^rhhiiiti im ii'tt n Join humirrt, xili. OU; A. C. 1*. rallis- 
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s<*Fi. ,lf« « Srfirltlyft Ih r-Lr.rimn tU r J* tzi ht /»• ti- 

'/• II .!» I Zh . IVIImint rill , rtr., I'viO, j. :;U. 


r. T. 11. 

ARONSSOHN, JACOUES LEON: (Mnimn 
h.-ni ;iJ .M«tz May 2. 1T!K{; (iircl at 
Sfra-hiirt: S pl.s. is»;i. His la’tlHT. .lacpa-s Annis- 
sohii (iljfil |na( li<< (l iiicdiciiic at tin* irariisiui 

of Pmiii a Aroiissoliii went to Slrashurir 

ill l>^n!Mo niatiiriil:,!,. at \\u FaculK:. (i,-Mt'-dociin" 
JIi* tnnk liis di irn-r as iliM-tDr ill lsi<}; Ix'canii* assist¬ 
ant siirLo nii at tin* iminjcipal hospital in ami 

n-siiiiicti this jni>iti(»n l\vt» years later in ^<1 tn Hiii:- 
lan.l !•• tiiiivl, hi-studies. lu J.ondnn lie niadr tin* 
acipiaiiitaiire »d sunn-<d' tin* most pfomim tit phvsi- 
ciaiis and surire.iiis. as. for instance, Asilev C’ooper. 
f.aw reiiee IJpHli.-. and Tyrrell. After his return In 
I'lanee In* e'«i;i!>li^Jied himself as a ph\'si«*iau at 
Str.ashiirL'-; and dnrinirhis t wenty tivi*years of ]»rac- 
fise he w.'is reLCirded as one of the most ellieient of 
doctors. In ls:{s. suHVrin- from a chronic inilalion 
of the larynx, he went to Italy to seek a milder cli¬ 
mate. At he \\as requested hy the French 

amhass.ador to take part in thetuifopsy on the hodv 
of the danirhter of Kim: I.onis Fhiliiijic. ScaredV 
had this work heen linished, wln n he was sum¬ 
moned to Florenre hy the widow of KiiiiT Murat. 

Durini: l^d‘2. while the cholera rayo'd in France, 
Aronssohn was ri*/|nc.sfed to oryaiii/.e one of the 
provisory ho>pitals. Later he was appointed a 
memher of the Central Sanitary ('ommission; of the 
hoani of In alih ; of theeoinirdi {(*<• of primarv instriic- 
thm: of the commission for the inspi'ction (d’ the 
asylum at St»*phansfeld; and physician to the Fast- 
ern Ihdlway Ci.inpany. From hStfl h(‘ was jnesi- 
d. iit of t!,e .^oeiete d<* ,^Il^*de(‘in(‘ (Ic S|rashotirii aucl 
a nmndiet (»f sev<-ral french ami foreii^n scientilic 
societies. I he Leifion of Honor Was Iicsiowed on 
liitn in at the .same time he was appointed as¬ 

sistant physieian to the kin.L^ which for him was 
merely a title. It hroui:ht him in contact, h«*wever, 
uith the n»yal family and the eminent men of that 
epoch As early as ls*j:j j,,. was authorized liv the 
Hoyal Couneil of Fnhlie Instrm tion to cstahiish a 
course of snririeal instriicthm. He took an active 
part m the foundation of the institution for the e\- 
ammaitonof |eilow>hip: and when Frofes.sor Lo!»- 
stem 1111-11 Anm-sohn remained in charym of the med¬ 
ical I'linic for six months, 

Ar..nss.,lm „:,s „„l . lo,,,,.'!!!; Ills lirliiivs n sm,. 
I'liMl l,is. niiv. i>ali..i,: Ih. y were inC.iniml lalks al- 
Ira. livr, anil s., i.iv<. iil,-.l lliat tlicy held (|„. atlcii- 
tloii ot the pupils. 


Ilir .L'n. f I,.. S11IW.I 111 lliiMl. atli..f aiiii,l,n,i,.,l 
S..1, lla-H V.-r.. iil„..ss„f |,is loved daliirl.ler, and 
'In- ln<s ol a dear friend, l.roli.elit, on ||ie heart-fail, 
lire Iliat < ndr<l his nsi-fnl life. 

Aronssohn is tin- author of: 

•• l..-sTnii.e„rs I)evelo,,|,e,.s.lansle,s Xerfs." inaii.r- 
'"•a! .hssenaiion. Iv.-i: - .V|,,„e, ie/. les I'roei-.-.s HO. 
n-nts, ,1 ,aj:,.o.,ie." l.cm, ■■ .M0,„oi,es et 0!,s,.iva- 

tlolis de .Medeei.. de Chinir^de l>rali,,lle.e-• W, 

Minn.ii-e; -I, I.Mnielion ,les Vers dans i.-s Vojes 
.Wiieniies ; id andlid Men.oires: ()nel.|nes Poiiils 
d. I Ilishme oes Hermes"; ••Tefailos"; "Lotion 

( -mpie Heiidn de la ( •|ini,|in. MOilieale d.- la F ic- 


iilte”: “ L'lntroiliiction an Traite .siir les Kanx 
.Minerales dii Dnclie de Nassau ” (trjinslated from 
Ivanla); ** L’Inllammation et les Scrofules.*’ 

Besides these works Aronssohn wrote a nnmlu*]’ of 
reports for liilferent ,socii*ties ami committees of 
whieh he was a m<*mlx*r; for inslauce, **Froji*i de 
Loi d’Or^^anisation Medicah*.** 

'****'* -Vo//( u/c tif StrnsJiiiurij, 

^ A. 


I ARONSTEIN, L.: Conman chemist; Imrn .Mav 
I 'i'elirte. Wi stphalia; .LTraduatei] from the 

j I niversity of (Idtlinircn in IstH with the deirrei* of 
I h.I). I wo years later he l)«*eame assistant in the 
physical department «d‘ the* Fniversity of Levdeii, 
Holland, and in aceej.icd the po.st of dircci.,,’ 
at tin* Inydi school (///,////-c AVo*/;,/-.v,•/////,) of ]h*(*da. 
Brahant, when* he also tanydit the natural .scienc(*s. 
In IsTi*. Aronstein was appointed profe.s.sor r)f chem¬ 
istry at tln*Boyal .Military Academy of Breda, and 
in ls‘4 was ollered a similar appointm(*nt in the 
Hoyal Polytec hnic School. I)<*Ifi. Ho a< cei>ted the 
invitation, and has continued to occupy the position 
<‘V(*r .since. His j*aper.s. which are of a di.stinctly 
te chnical character, have appe ared on the* jiaires <»f 
Liehiir s Annalen der (’h<*mic. ’ published in Leip- 
sicand Hchh lhcry": in the “Berichteder Deutsehen 
(’ln*mis(*hen (b sellshaft.*’ the “ Keciieil d(*s Travaux 
niimi.pies de.s Pays-Bas.-^ tc. Brief notices and re- 
vh*ws of Aron.stein’s (*ontrihutions tochenii.strv mav 
be found in the “ Jahre.sbericht fiber dh* Fortscliritte 
der (’hemic*.*'edited by F. Fittica, Brunswick. 


Hiiu.iouuai'hy : roeir»*n(lorfT. 
n>iiu/irr,i f, rlntrh, l.eijisje, ISttS. 


]iitiijroph isrh-Liti 


raritifhi s 


A. S. (’. 


stem): (.•(•riiiaii m-IkioI tciiclii-r and aiitlKir; Imrii 
l>(r. 4. at Halvcr. pr.ivincc nf Wcstplialia. 

I nissia. .Vronst. in rccciv.cl liis l•du(•atil)^ at tin- 
y-ymiiasiiim in Socst. the- univi-i-siiics of nvriin and 
Homi. and IIi.- .\(ad(-niy of .Miinsl.-r. whence lie was 
.uMadiia!<-.I ii-s doctor of pliil.>sopliy. .Vfter liaviii;; 
laiiirhl at dilfeienl selioids in Enyda'ndand Gi-rman\" 
Ileal present (1!lir.>) |,o|d.s tl,e i-osilioi, of OI.erleliri.r 

at the ... af Myslowiiz, itrovince of 

Miesia. I’riissia. He has heen a eonirihntor to sev¬ 
eral well known German maira/.ine.sand newspapers: 
<.</.. "N.-Iie Di-Iiisehe Hiiiidselian.” ".Vnudia” ("Hen 
Joiison s Th.-orie der l.iisispiele.” l«Mr " Dickens- 
Nudien • l-s'.Mi), "Enydisehe Sin.lien " (“ John .Ahirs- 
-n a s Dramaiiker," |.S!i.|; -Di.. Kiitwiekhinir <ler 
l-okalverwalliiii- in England." |S!i.-,). Xem-re 
p.raeheii- (•■ Kiiudand iim .lie .Mine des ISleii .lahr- 
iMiii.h-rls, ls<i.-,i, aii.l has written prineipallv upon 
'•■I"< ali..n It. I•.nyda.■.,|.a...l Enelisl, l.istorv and lil.-r- 
at.\.v.nstei„-s ,.lii..f in.h-pen.Ient works are; 
U -nd Diehterisehe 

K. • ■ i' i*' 1- 'I'-r H«".her.-n 

K iah._iisehiilen in l■.n-lalld.^ 1S!»T. jfe al.so tratis- 

.ile.| from the Kudi-sli into German Hishop Mandell 
( leielitoii s ".Vp. of Qn.-en Elizala-th,” 1900. 

F. T. H. 

-'I ' '•’[ ^'-ria. ll„- modern 

lill Libid, tliiricc ii Hides northwc.st of Aleppo. |t 
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Aronssohn 

Arra^el 


ARRAGEL, MOSES; Spanish rah!»i; Hour- 
ishcl hi II,.. tirst half .,f ,I„. at 

,M.i<|iii.il,., and Oiiailalfajaia. CaMtil... Tlic naim- is 
tiK* (Sioinsclnioidcr, ()uar( 

Hcv ’\\i. HIO); acconiin.ir ta ll. J)i'rriif,our- (-Jour- 
nal li.-s Savanis.-’ N.,v,.nili,.|., 1S!,S). it js .l.-Hvcl 
Ifniii III,, iri lni.w ■•lia llaifil” (tl,,. ,.,v, 

\\l.. n in l|>-i 1)„„ l.iiis .1,. irran.l ,„as- 

U;r tl... „f caiairava. was ,,r..,,ari„ir h. 

I..l.■.l.. .., inak.. war i,|>.„i ,1„. .M,„„.s. I,,. s..,.|,is 1., 
Iia\<. siiir(.r...l a ( liaiiir,- nf lit.arl; aii.l. tir. .! .,f il„. 
<■ nis.. .,1 Jdayi,,.^ ,.|,..ss. an.l ,.f r..a,li„g r,„„ai„.,.s ..f 

,1 ic'rV .1 ' ■•i .iriKid Iraiislali.m ..f 

Ilil.l.. S,,a,,,sl,, will, a ,..„„„K-Mtarv ll,..r...,„. 

w ,.u‘"> 'liKl.-Hak.. Il.is 

V, H ‘'’r'' '•*'''■* ‘'‘"•'">'■<1 "HI ill- 

Mlati..,,. f....|n,g li.iw n,ip.,ssil,|.. i, was f.,r.a .I<.w I., 
ninslal... .,r .„t „p„„, IJiM,. j,,,, 

to sa isfy a Callmlh.. 1)..„ Miis. l,..w,.v,.r. insist,..). 
.11,1 l„. assij:,,,.,! l.nar Arias .1,. KiK.h.na. „f 

tl,<. Frail,.wans ni T.,I,.,I„. i„ ,„ak,. know,, |„ M.,s,.s 


is iiK'niioiicd in II Kin.i:s xviii. :M, IH; Jsa. x. i). 
xxxvi. li), xxxvii. i;»; Jcr. xlix. Kaniinannirari 
III. fouLdd .•lL^•linst it (Sc hradrr. “ K( ilin>;<*hnrilh ln* 
Hihlinila k." i. an<rrii:iafli pih sor III. iM sicLfoti 

it f«»r ! wo yrar>. and l aptun d it abnul T-lOn.c. (/A. i. 
‘-.MM, ainl Is;i. x. h). 

G. A. H. 

i 

ARPHAXAD Arrordin- to Gm. x. | 

‘Je, Ml; xi. an.l I (’Isn.n. i. IT. IS the third son | 

of Shcm. n<•(•hal t's identification (“ Phaleir.” ii. -Itof j 
tin’s n.ainc with the Arrapachilis of the (;rceks. an ! 
Ainienian re;iion, north of Assyria, adjacent to the 
Great or Tpper Zah river, has ioni: pn*vailcd. The 
AI r.i paeh i t is. h. ih ever, di.l not lieloiiLf to t In* Sianitii* 
olid; an.l it would lie dillienlt to ace»»unt for the 
element “ shad (very impn.halily explained as an 
Armenian element, “ shat,” In- La.irarde, “Svni.”i. 
M). Still more impn.hahle is the Kurdish Alhair. 
Delit/seli s (“ Paradies,'’ M-Tfi) explanation from tin* 
Assyrian “arha kishshati *’ (the four ijuarters of the 
world), has not lieeii r-onfirniei]. More reeiaitlv, the 
view of Miehaelis. aniieij.ated hy .lo.sejdius (“ Ant.' 
i. 0. ^4), that Arpak.diad fotitsiins the name of tin 
Kasdim or Chaldeans, h.as heeome pH'diiniinant. Tin- 
ex ]»la nat i< )ns of CJeseijiii.s, ete., “ hoimdarv I “ A r[»" j of 
('hahlea" (/w.vW); (,f ( heyne, “Arpakli" and “k( 
sha.J.'’ written toLodher hy mistaki* (“Kxpositor, 
I-^hT, p. Mu), etc.. aren.nvsupersed<<d hy the observa¬ 
tion of Ilomniel (“ Aneii-nt Hebrew Traditions." *MJM ) 
that Arpakshad is the .same as “ Crof fhef’haldeans'- 
{I r-hi.sihtii). Hotli names airree in the {-onsonants 
exeei.t one, and also in ineanin.i:. as Arpakshad is the 
fatlierof .S],,.);,],. .Loandfatherof KImt and ancestor of 
I .-rah, Xalmr. and Abraham, wjjo <ame from Cr 
(Gen. XI, IM). The inserted “p”of Arpakshad has so 

lar inn b(-.Mi(‘Xi>Iain(Ml-II(.ininel has recourse even to 

Kiryptian—but it is doiibtle.ss due to .som<* irraphie 
< IT,.|. (s..,. l l,). In .),„|i,|, j , .\rpl,a,v,.„l. a 

km,!-..fill,. Mi'iliaiis ill K.lialaiiu. is iii,.,iii,„„.,| 

•I>|-|<<I l.y .\..lM.,.|ia.l.„.z/.ar 11. .,f Assyria a,.. 

III |l,■,lIll. ill,, naiii,. lias ,.|..arly I,,.,.!, I„„.r„w,.,l 
Irom (*en, x. by the writer. 

W. M. M. 


his parfieular wishes m reLrard to the matter. The 
translation of the Old Testament in the f'asiilian 
lani^uairc is one of .several which were 
Tra.nsla.tes made at Ihi.s time; and tin* eoopera- 
the Old tion of the Jewish rabbi with Catlio- 
Testanient. lie diirnitarie.s in its ])roduction is one 
(d the siaiis of the comp.arative rclii;- 
ious tolerance then prevailin'^ in (’a.stile. ^ 

It look Arra.-el many years to finish this work. 
When completed (June M. MMO) it was pre.seiited 
hy him with mueh ceremony to Don Luis in Toledo, 
in the ju'e.senci* of a e.»neour,se of promim-nt and 
learned men. The hea.I rd’ the Or.Icrof .St. Francis, 
replyini,^ to the presiaU.ation address, expressed him¬ 
self as f.dlows; “ H(*sf assured that if, please (b>d, 
tin interior <d the Ibbh* as reirards its sulistaiu'e is 
e.jual to its exterior, it will be the most beautiful 
.i»wi p, Ijj. in manv a 


kiULfdom.*’ The.se and other details are found i*re- 
tixed to the translation, accompanvin.ir whi(*h is the 
whole eorrespondenee between Don Luisde Gn/maii 
and Mose.s Arraiid. Luis’ letter eommeiiees as fob. 
lows: “We. Master ^)f ( alatrava, send nianv sidiita- 
tions to you. Kaby Moses Arra-d. our vas^I in o.ir 
< ity (d' Maijueda. Know, () Kaby Mo.ses! that we 
desire to possess a Hible with -losses ami eoininents; 
and we are told that you can do the work well.” 

It is interestin- fo notice that this translation into 
old (’asiilian follows the order of bo(.ks aeeordin- fo 
the Hebrew canon. This was the express desire of 
Jerome; and indeed Ids translation seems to have 
hnined. in a measure, the basis for this new transla¬ 
tion, which was made with the hdj» of the Hebrew 
oriLdnal. Wherever the Latin text of JenmioaLcree<l 
with the Hebrew'. Moses followed l)oth; where theV 
diirered, he followed the Hebrew <*.\diisivelv. A 
•snrpri.sin- freed).m of speedi is al.so shown bv *Mos<.‘.s 
m the -losses that be lias atla< Iied to the text. He 
doe.s not seruple to differ from the interpretation of 
Ins own eordi.i.n'oni.s!s. When be conies in conflict 
with tbedoirniasof tlie established ehiirdi. he .s;ivs 
plainly: “This is the ojunion of the (’hristian.s; but 
the Jews hold just the o]»posiie view.” He often 
cites f he view of ih(‘ -rand innstor, Don Luis, him- 
se f, but never controverts him. He is dc-eidedlv 
lational m Ins own views on many iioint.s, and does 
not scruple to declare many exi»rc ssious fi-urative 
ll.e - (Tsses are not simply dry explanarions. for 
Mosc-s has mserbd here and tlmiv a number of Jow- 
i>h talc s, tables, ami proverb.s. Theauihoritieseited 
aie nniimrous. Of classic* authors, wc* liud Aristcule 
y.i- 1.1 l*i„l, ,1.1 . „f c.risimn 

.11111 I„.iimi,l. Si,,,,, II,I,.f,,,,.,,, ,„„j xi,.I,„l„s ,1,. 

I.yiii, Ills r,.m,„.ks„„ Chnsii,,,, llii .ikiiry „r,.,I,.„„„ 
fi.im I I,. •• rriilail,, s.ilirr la .l,isli,.ia <1,. fa Villa Ks- 
l*>n'<><'l '-If 1 ) 1,11 l>...ln,. ar..|,l.isl,„,, „f .s-vill,. it 

.m.n.|..,is !,y „„„,i. ilii-Talin.i,!, ll.,. .Mi.lrasl, (.Mi.|„,s 

i-il i"s V *i*."' Tanlmma,” 

,"I""’ -V'-ralia... AIkm, 

11.1.1 Niv.m (Nissim) ,1,. Ba..,.,.|,.„a.” -ral.i Ja,,',” 

I . h. V. 1....... a man .,f vast l..arninj-. of fine lit,.r- 

a.N I,.si.-, a.al oi „ l,r..a,lil, of vi,.w l.anlly u. fjc 
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ill a Sjiani>li raljbi nf that liijK*. Arronlinir 
1" S. AiraL'^* ! iisni snmc pirvious att<*inj»ls 

at lrari‘'latinL' tli*' into Cavlilian. As si4-» !i Ij«* 

iiciti s .MS. K'^i-uiial. i. j. .‘b atnl for lli<* jnopin-ts, a 
tiiainiscripl nf tli<* lifl<-rnlli ( raiiirv prosoi voil in tin- 
Eiltiarv of the A< a«l«‘n;v of Ma*lriil. 

Tlir iiiarniscript of this traiislat»■'*». calliMl tin- 
‘ Jiihlc of < tlivan-s.'Ms jdcsi rx rd in tin* Paiaco of 
faiia at .Madiid. iM-lnuLdtiL'' to tin* (liiclnss of l?*r- 
i( k and of Alba. It Nvas iiivcn in p'rj} to Pon 
(Ja'-par d*- <iij/nian, connt of Olivans, bv Don i 
Andji s Parliiro. iln* irrand impiisitor, biraiiso of 
tin- >1 I \ i(-. > r*-n»!«-if d by himst lf ainl bi> falla r. tiu* 
amba-sadi*r at Iioiin*. It passed ]>y inairiaLo* into 
1 la-po'.'-r^'-i*.n ol tin- tillli dnl<a* of Alba. Don Flan- ' 
ojvro Alv;tn-/ of 'I'olf-do. d’ln n* an* olo folios, ilii* I 
l«-\t bi-iiiir in two colnnins, snirouinb-#! bv tin- * 


Xo. oiiib *2:b. wliicli n-latos lliat Ibjbort tlie Pious, 
kiiiLT of Fraiioi* (b!Hi-in:Jl ), ioiiriIi<-r with Iiis vass;ils 
aiwl m iirliborinL^ priiicos. Iiaviijir dc*(T<‘i*d llict'XU-r- 
niination of tin* Jews who rofusod bajUisin. a ctT- 
lain daool? b. .lokuiliiol went to Jioinc to invoke f<»r 
his I'on liirioni-sts tin* protrclion <»f tin* pope. I’he 
|iopo M-nt a hiirh diu'^nilarv to put a stop to the per- 
sr<*uiion. daooli wmt from Ponn* to Jau*raijn*, and 
I tln*!n*e to Fiandors. about 10‘id. lie «Iied there at 
Arras), t.n the banks of a river, probably 
tin* .<earpi*. Ills sons conveyed his IumIv to IJIn-ini.s. 

It d<M*s not follow from lliisli-.xt tliat there was a ^ 
.b wish community at Arras Jit tliis lime: and the 
identification <»f the Ib-biew word in question with 
Arras is vt-ry i>r«»bh-matic. Jew.s prcbablv were liv- 
inif at Arras, as in the wliolt* sumnindinir rcirion. in 
the ihirlj eiith and foiirtt-cnth centuries: but iiothiio'^ 


Ldo>s»->;, which are written in very minute si ript. 

It is intere>iin;r from anotln-r point of vi«-w: it is 
lilkd uiili miniatures whicli maki* it one of the 
treasures <d‘ the Casa de Alb:i. The 
Its illustrations (:;:U in number, of which 
Careful 0 are full j)aire), however, have a 
Illustra- parih ular .Jewish int(-resf; for. in ad- 
tions. ditioji to the j»i< iun*sin it of indubi¬ 
tably ( hrislian oriyin. and ctipied from 

(*ther nib]i->; in the (.’alln-dral library of Toh-do. there 
an- oihers which have a tlmmuLdily Jewish tinire, 
and on :M < oiint of wliich the suppositi<in is jusfitied 
that .^Io<es Arrayel. if In* did in»t himself assist in 
the jiainlinir. at least Lrav(» ilirections to the Toledo 
artists who did the work. In oin* picture* the inte¬ 
rior of :i synauoir.ie is n-prodnc(-d witli iJie y^reatesi 
rare and i-xaeliiess. .Mos,-s is represented as Iioldinir 
the Law in his hands, the Law beini: v.ritten on a 
l.ar-e marble plat«*. Tlie fr<mii^].ir<-<*, whh h is ijere 
reproduced, represents tlie irmnd jnaster upon hi.s 
throne, covered with a white mantle upon which is 
s<*en the ri-d crossot tin* Order ol Calatrava: around 
him are vas<.-ils and kni.Lrhis: by his side* area Fran- 
c i<ean and a Dominican (Friar Arias de Em inas and 
Juan d«* Zamora): and in front of him is Rabbi 
Mo-<'s hims«*lf. on his km*es. presentinir his work l«> 
his k'ld and ina-^ter. I he Jew-badire* <'an be plainlv 
re<diriiized on his nirJit arm. lie is surrounded bV 
the kniLdits of the order: whih* immediately below 
the throne a s< ene is depi(-t<*d in which the*kiii-hts 
are seen feedinir. clothing, and ollu-rwise .succorini^ 
the Jews. 


iniu t.Mir.Ai'iiv: 1 ».. H!sinr, irr,r/rrn. p. 47 : X* ifi-fil 

p. -Jiiii. \ ili-x-rijitiiiii ,,f t)i«* ni:M)iisi-ripi. l«*«5»*ih.'r ui 

/yf Jtihhu Imsin in linnunni i„,r Jinhi M,, 
Aintnilii. iiiiiiihiltiijniii. rauiiimnil jrj a i*n 

ivr! Mareeliiio .M*-n«-iule>: y I’.'lavM. .MaUri 

f • ' '"C ' of whiet) ai-iii-i*. will 1 

IV ^ ‘ n M'tii )ii i,si hrift. Mav 1 

i."**. p. .\ iji-taii.-il ai-o.inif Jjas l»een yiv# n liv .saiiiij 

ji) U),. Hull, till , 1 , ^ A nt hiuni ns. ls*.*s. pp, :^iii •* 
(an a)»>n:ii-t *.f vvhjrlj ani<-l«* ran )«• fotonj jp Itje/tVr f 
Jnins^ x.vyviij. ism ail, .am! in linm.inin.xxsm. i.,i 
pare aiNoi iit.il.Hf,, ,i, Ins ri,l. rrh>ni s Hrinu stifs ii,f 
V'* V' t'- ttenss ami ll4*rL'* r in ft 

hriili nrui h.fiii,!,.- t vir l*n>t, stn,,1 isrfn Thnihnii* :U\ ♦-.i 


G. 


AKRAS: Chief city of tin* ih'partnn'iit of Pas- 
<le ( alais, c apital of the ancient Artois. Franc e. 
Ac cording to (:ro». tin* name «d* this c itv appe ars 
in a Ve ry curious Ib*bn-w .locument (De lios.j. MS. 


whati'Vcr is known of thc*ir history. 
inin.iooK.M'iiY: iinUin Juihiini. pp. 71 it sc>i. 

I. L. 

ARROW^S, S(*e Wk.M’ons. 

A.RROYO, ISAAC BEN MOSES: Lived in Sa 
loiiica toward tin* e nd of the si.\tei*nth century. He 
wr<»lc‘ ‘*.^IakIlil Kohc h-I *' (The Preacher IVc-ac hing) 
ainl “Tanhumot El’ (Fonsolations of Dod). ])Iiilo- 
sophical c'Xpctsiijojis of Evc-lc.siustc.s iiiid the Peiitu- 
teucli (Salonica. LV.>7, loTJ)- 

M. L. M. 

ARSACES : Parthian king; aec'ording to .some 
sc'holars. tin* >i.\th of that name*. menti<*nt*d in 1 Maee. 
xiv. ‘J-J. as having c ntrai»pc-d I)«‘mc*trius, who had 
rcbcdlecl against him. Demetrius married a daughte r 
of Ars.ac'esand. aeeordingto Josc'phusC* Ant.~ .xiii. a, 
>11). died in c*apiiviiy. Ib*is furilic*r mentioned—in 
1 Mace. .\v. —in the number of kings to whom 
Rome* si'iit the* i-dict which forbade the pi*rsc*cutioii 
of the Jews. He is also known as 3Iithridat<*s I. 

(L H. L. 

ART AMONG THE ANCIENT HE¬ 
BREWS: ,Matc*rial for tin* formation <»f an opinion 
on tlie art of tin* ainh'iit Hebrew.s i.s e.xtreniely 
scanty, as the vi*stige.s are limitc'd 
loccTtain siN-ciinc ns of ]>oltery and 
of the glyptic art, iin*bidii!g inci- 
dc-nta.l rc'fereiicc s in Ib'brew liter¬ 
ature*. toiicliing mainly the Temple 
at J< nis:dem. 

Tin* }»<»Tter’.s art reverts to the 

earliest days. After their settle¬ 

ment in (’anaan. the Israelites no shc*k<*l <if siiuon 
doubt scMui learnc'd this art from -Mar.-;itH*ii.s. tE.x- 
the inhabiiani.s. although fora art .»;]»*.) 

long time* lln n aftc r the PIn ni- ’5''n<*fJ- 

c ians. who carric-d their c*artheii- J • 
wan* to far ed! lands, .still c-ontinuc*d to .sui>pl 3 'the 
inicTior of Pah*<tine. Exc avations in Jernsjilem and 
Tell el-Hesy (probably the ancient 

Pottery. Ewhish) have* yiehled a i)roj)ortion- 
aiely ne h fund of inateriaL suilieieiit. 
aei-oriliiig to FlindiTs Pe trie*, to trae e the history of 
Pah-stinian i»otlery. Petrieilj.stingiiishesan Amorito, 
a Phe nie-ian. ainla Je*wish jM-rio,!. eae-li having its own 
eliarae-te-ristie* style*. It is uinhmltte'dly true* that the 
art of pottery among the Hebrews was developed 
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nmliT Pln ni« i;in inllin nr<‘. fnr iN fni ins nn* ;jlways 
cn.iisc iinilatioiis Pliriiiciaji 'rin* oltlri* 

liii'ls, i sjMcially lliosr <»f J( iu<al« in. rxliiln'l fnrms 



(Fruin W irrm, •• Iln uM ry I'l .l< ^u^alrIll.") 


tliat an* in us<* today tln'oU!z:lM»ut Palrstiiic ami j 
Syria. Src Poitkkv. . ’ 


(Ilypti( s <lat<*'i hack to n tnotc antiquity. If tra- 
<liii<»n a'^suims lliat .siirnct-rinn.'; wen* worn hy the 
Patriarchs (Hen. wxviii. IS), and tliat the .iicncra- 
lion of the wilderness journey was skilled in <*nirra' 
villi: «»n prci inus stonrs. it points at h*ast to tin* an¬ 
tiquity of the art. Tin* Ili hn ws wen* tauirlit this 
kind e»f i nirravinir hy the ( aiiaanitcs. wln», in tln ir 
turn, had n<-eivcd it from the Phcnicians. Origi¬ 
nally. thisaitdf eiiyravinir cann* from the East; for 
in the Euphrates district it ha<l heen the cu.stom 
since remotest time to attest all the inon* important 
husincss transjietioiis hy wrilt(*n con- 
Seal- traeis. to which the seals of the parties 
Engraving*, interested werealli.xed. The iiortliern 
Syrians and Phenieians no doubt 
adopted the custom lhroui:li their frecpient inter¬ 
course with this district; ainl. with thecustoin, they 
doubtless learned also the ayt of niakini: the .seals. 
The devii es up<»n thes<* seals jioint liki wise to tln*ir 
Eastern derivation (see perrot and (’hipiez, “Ilistoire 
de r.\ri dans E Antiqiiite,” vol. iii., •• Ea Phenich*/’ 
j>. OHh. It is. howevi-r. always dillicult to decide 
whetln*rany particular seal aiiioni: those jireserved 
h<*lonLn*d to the Ilehrews or to 
some iieiydilmrini: nation, unh*.ss 
it < ontam snme <lisiinetive name. 
Even when tin* name is iiniulii- 
tahly Jewish, it is always jios.sihle 
that it may have heen mad.e Iiv 
Phenieians. The II<hre\v and 
Pln nician seals resemhlet*aeliother 
Very chisely in shape. s(*ript. anti 
ornamentation. As to ornamen¬ 
tation, then* are found devie(*.s 
td Phenician oriirin,. su(*li as the 
palm leaf, i:arland i^f p«‘ppy heads or ponieirranates, 
N\inircd spheres, etc,, ami those td Eiryptian. such 
as Hathor's insiirnia, tin* eye td ()siris. ett*. (set* the 
illustratitms in Ben/iiiLu r. ** Ilehraische Areh;h»h»- 
LM't*.” pp. -..‘aS , ^ .s, Skals). 



S5‘al <*f Kljsli«*iril» l»a: 
Klis|i:iiiia mi in 
jas|K*r. 


(Ill th<" itriti.h Mii>4uiii.) 


j Of metal w(»rk tln rt* are no leinains e.xlant. The 
I tlescription of Solomon's Temple is the main s(»un*ti 
id' informatimi upon this point, the notahle fact in 
I Avhich is tliat it was a Tyrian artilici r, named ilinjin 
(I KiiiL's vii. Id) or Huram Ahi, as the chnniicler 
calls him (11 ('hron. ii. Id), who niadt* the n<*ci*.ssarv 
ut(*nsil.s for the .sanctuary. 'I’he J(*ws themst*lves 
! eviilently hatl md yet mastered the art of castinirin 
hron/t* <»r brass, certainly not to iln*(*.\tenl necessary 
for this Work. The aceiMint td the huildiiiL: in 
I KiiuLTs vii. atfonls only tin* un rest outlines of the 
. la:at*r art-works manufactured for its u.si*. such as 
; jullar.s, tin* hra/.cn sea, portable layers, or basins. 

■ etc. Tin* sliapcs id' the siu.-iller Utensils, ye.s.sels. ainl 
j vases td' ^tdtl ainl silver welt* uinhmhtetlly iindded 
after Phenician tntMlels. It was es]H- 
Metal- cially in the manufacture td such arti- 
Casting. clt*s that the Phenieians e,\ci*lletl; and 
their j>n>ilucts ruletl the niark(*t, i»ar- 
ticularly in E.irypt. Even if Hn* Jewisli nii*tal- 
wi»rk(*rs uinler Hiram lt*;irneil enouirli to make tin: 

^ smaller articles thcmst*lves (comjvart* II Kiiiirs ,\vi. 
Id), they still were constructeil upon Phi'iiician lin(*s, 
'rin* .same is tnn* of thi* ornaments employetl, which 
e.xhihit tin* Phenician ctunposite styli*. Thu.s, in ad- 
ilition to native tlowers, art* fountl the palm lt*af of 
Assyria, tin* hdus-llow(*r of Eixypt, and (*spt*cially 
{M>nn*i:ranati*.s anti <*oiocynths. Fiirur(*.s td animals, 
so freipieiitly found on Pheni(*ian yasi*s, wen* ainonir 
tin* decorations <d the htuilers of the hra7,(*n st*a. In 
reliijious symbolism, likt*wis(*, tin* s;ime EL'^vptian 
and J(‘wisli forms are found alonir.sidt* t*ach tdher; 
the lotus, tin: (*y(* of Osiris. Hatlior, ainl Horus Uj>on 
seal, all <d Eiryptian oriirin—the oriirinal meaning 



Fnarnit*nt of a (dass yastx with Rei>n*S!*ntatIon of the Temple. 

(Fr,.ii, Vij:..ur..uji. •• ilr U Ril.l»-.") 


of tlie.se .symbtds Avas fd coursi* lo.v.t to (lie Syrian 
artists—Avhih* the most fretiuent device (d Baby- 
Ionian origin among the H<*br<*ws was tlie cherub 
(I Kings Vi. :i*2, :ri; vii. st*e ('uKHt n) 

Older than the art of im tal casting ani.mg the 
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.Jews was anotlirr species of metal work—overlay- 
with metal J>lale. The very aiieieiil Ei*ih>l) re- 
eeiv«‘<i its name n«» douhl from the fact that ii eon- 
sisi< tl of a liirure of wood or olher mat<‘rial, ovn laid 
wilh Lo»ld or silver foil. The “calvrs nf ir«»ld'‘at 
Dan and ]>eth-el were j»robahly <*nly idols thus over¬ 
laid. and not entirely coinjHJsed of .<olid metal 
(I Kinirs .\ii, ‘JS). Latoraeeounts of the Iniildinir of 
tin- 'r« inj»le specify that the walls and doors, and 
<-vi n the llnor, were (»V(‘rlai<l wiih i^old leaf. 

d'he j»laslie art was tin* one that had tin* least 
{»pj>orlunity for <h‘Velopmi‘nt. Setdpture in stone 
hardly e xisted at all amonu: the Je‘ws: they pos- 
.M sse «{ neither clay idols—th(' ** maze-hali’’ was al¬ 
ways a ]>lain slom* pillar—imr .s;ireopli:iiri, which 
latter, in i*henieia ami E.LD'pt. af- 
Sculpture. fonleel opportunity f<»r art display: 

nor are any seulj)tured <le<*<nations of 
their stone houses known. They evidently lacked 
durinir all this p<*riod tJie ability to exoeute arlistie 
weak in stone. 

Ivory- ami wood-earvin::. eui the other hand, w<*re 
juaetise-d by the ,Ji-ws from ancient times. The 
abovementioned overlayin.ir with im'tal involved, 
as a n<-eess.ary eojidition, that the umh*rlyinir wood 
ha»l been wronudit intopn)per .shape. The old tera- 
phim .seem to have been of liuman form, or tit least 
to have* j)osse.ssed a human head (I Sam. .\ix. EJ). 
The eluTubim for the H«>ly of Holies earved 

out of olive-wood. d'he woo(l-work of the walls 
and doors <»f the Temj'le was ornanu-nted with 
<arvini:s(I KinL'‘s vi. is, ‘Jh, :r>). S<ilomoirs throm? 
of si.ate is nieniiomd asan important product of the 
<arver*s art (in iv<try) (I Kiuirs .\. is-^tp; btit tin- 
biiiunately it is not slale<l whether it was made bv 
Jewish <»r by Phenieian artitie«'rs. 

it was the relii^ion of the J<*ws that j)reelmled the 
full developmentof tin* art of .setilpture. and .so eon- 
limd it within the above inenli<uied narrow limits. 
In the tnost ancient times, when ima,ires w<*re not 
proseribed, the technical ability to make them artis- 


I those fouml in Jerusalem <‘.\hibit them e.xecuted in 
I a nn>r<* careful and linislied maniuT. The (luestion. 

! of eours<*. still remains whetlier the.se 

' Painting", latter objeetsare native products or iiii- 
1 jnuted jirtieles. In either e;is<.‘ the 

i painting amounts to but a simj)le form of ormimenta- 
: tion by means of eolor»‘d lines, in which ir(*ometneaI 
li,!^ur(*s ]»redominat<*. with parallel lim s and lines at 



tieally was laekinir; and when in later periods this 
artistic skill miirlit have been ae(|uire<I from others, 
ima.ires were forbi<lden. d'ln* persistent lij^lit of tin* 
Prophets jiirainst imap*s wa.s waireti 
Religion wilh such sueee.ss that in the end not 

asan only was any repre.sciitathui of the 

Opponent Deity forbidden, but ev(n the por- 
of thie traiture af liviiii!: bein.irs in general. 
Plastic mail or beast. Sueli a Command a.s 

Art. that <»f the D(*ealogue (E.x. x.\. 4; ! 

Ih'Ut. V. S) would liave beoii impos¬ 
sible to a nation jiosse.ssed of sueli jirtistie gifts as 
the Creeks, and was carried to its ultimate con.se- 
(jUenees—as to-day in I.slam—only because tin* peo- 
]»le lacked arti.stic inclination, with its creative 
I)ow»*r and formative imagination. 

The same reason, to which is to la* added a defect- 
iv<.* .'^••n.sj* of color (.see Delitz.sch, “Ills, f'arhenstii- 
di<*n iiinl lilumenstuek<*,” jip. 4 J cf Ilenzintrer, 

“ Hebr. ArehfiiJogie,” pp. 2(5S ei stfjX jirevented anv 
development of ]>ainting. Attempts in this direc¬ 
tion are found in the earliest times in the custom of 
dfcorating with C(»lors jars, vases, and artich*s of ; 
similar character. Objects found at Tell el He.sy ’ 
.show such atteinjits of a somewhat rude fashion;.. 


Ilobinson's Arch, JiTusalem. 

(Kri.iu a l.y IlonfiU.) 


right angh'S. zigzag and waving line.s, all forming a 
sort of baml around tlie neck or hotly of the vessel. 
In the Old T(*stam(*nt. painting is not mentioned: 
when Ezekiel (xxiii. 14) .sj)eak.s"of “men portrayed 
u 1)011 the wall, the images of the (’haldeans por- 
trayetl with vermilion,” it is not painting that is re- 
feired to, but jirobably outline drawings with a col¬ 
ored j)encil, the contours being (hen filled in with 
etJor. fsce (diKiu'H, Hocsi:, Sancti:auy, Svna- 
mn;rKs, Tk.mi'i.k, Pottkuy, Skai.s. 


miu.io«;K.\pnY : lIcrzfcM. Ztrri Vtirtn'lijr UhfviU'r Kumtlet- 
stniuft n tlt v Utiti'drr iimt Altt }i JvitrH, iSiU ; HIKs, Tdl 
tJ-lIrsiMn Muuntli.f Mintunths, ]x*M; Perrot ei (‘hlplez 

l’lh»«lcrs.I*etrie, 7V// d- 
//r.vi/. IStU ; nyiv/AUKL-r, Hrhyaisch*' Arrhanintfie, ism im 
L4U rt srif; Ninvuck, Lrlirhuch der Jlthrdmhi’H Archd- 
Ism, pp, t( «cy. 

J. JK. T Ut, 


ART, ATTITUDE OF JUDAISM TO¬ 
WARD; Art. the working out of the laws of beauty 
in tlie eonstruetion of things, is regarded in the llible 
as wisdom r(‘sul!ing fnun ilivine inspiration (E\. 
xxxi. 1-0. .xxxv. .‘10-8.5. xxxvi.-l), and is called in 
the Talmud “hokmah” iu distinction from 
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r:r:-n. H. n. 2i>//: siiah. i.:n//). 

It i'i, Imwrvrr, s«iiiii'Wlial iix-oiTccI to sjM’ak 
Ji wisli art. Wlu tiit r in I»ibli<al <»r in j>ost-l5ihli<*al 
titiM S. J« \vis)t \vorkniai)sliij> was inllui*in i <I, if nut 
altoL'^i tlirr iruidrd. l»y niin-J« \vi>li art. Unman ar- 
cliiti'i tun- was invnknd in tl»r l)nildin,ir‘>f Hnmd's 
TfinjJn ju'-t as UlM-nician an liitrcturi* was in tlic 
fnnsinirtinii f»f tlmsf* nf Snlninun and of ZcrnkbalM-l 
(1 Kinirs vii. l:>: E/ra iii. 7). Elastic art in L’^cncral 
was dis( niiraircd l»y tin-Law: the jimliihitinn nf iclnls 
in tljc I)c(alnyiic ,E\. \\. -I) kcini: in olden times 
applied tn all ima.i:<‘s. whnilicr tiiev were mad«* nh- 
jeets nf Wf)rship nr lint <>ic Jnsrplius. “Ant.*- .wii. 
t». ^ *2; xviii. J. 2 1; iU. **15. J. ' i. :ki. ^ 2: ii. 9. ^ 2; 
in. .2 I). In accnnlanct* with tin's view the pimis in 
Taltnndical limes even avnidi-d irazini: at the pic¬ 
tures eiiLTraved nn Ii«»man <nins (*Ab. Zarah nOn; 
Pcs. min: Yer. Meir. iii. 2 [Tin]; Hippnlvlus, **Ucf- 
utation nf All IIere>i« s.*' ix. 21 l It is possible, linw- 
I'Ver. that these tiL'^un s formed an exeeptinri hecatise 
they were, as a rule. representati«>ns of kings or c-m- 
)iernrs wnrsliiped as ginls l»y tin* Unmans. 

• Uahhinieal lra«Iitinn. however, follows more ra¬ 
tional nih s in interpreting the law .prohibiting 
imagis. Ueferring tin* law. E.x. xx. 2J. “Ye shall 
not make with me giwls of silver, in-ither sliall ye 
mak<* unto you gods of g»ild.*’ to beings beheld by 
]irnphetie vision at the ihmne of find, nr to anthro- 
pnmnrjihie visions of (Ind himself, the Uabbis for¬ 
bade only the fashinnimr of the four figures of Ezi*- 
kiel as a wlndc or of any iUher ang<*He being, and 
espe<‘ially tbe making I'f human ligures. :is these 
might be made objects <»f worship (.Mek.. Yitro. x.; 
‘Ab Zarah -12//. In view, howev<*r. of the 

fact that only earved figures or statues 
Influence wen*, as a rule. <ibj<M ts of woisliip, 
of the proldbition was in»t applied to im- 

Idolatry. ag<*s in*f projef ting i• Ali. Zaraii-13//). 

port rail-painting, therefore, wasnever 
forbidden by the f.aw. As a matt<‘r of fact, far 
more potent lhan the L*iw was the spirit of the | 
Jewish faith in imtting a < he< k <»n jdastie art. In 
tin* same* measun* as polytheism, whether Semitic 
or Aryan, gn-atly ai«led in eh*veh»ping art as far as 
it endeavon'd t<i bring the deity in ever inon* beau- 
tilul torm be*ion* the eyi* of tin* weir.shi])er, Judai.sm 
was <lete*rmine<l to lift find above tin* realm of tin* 
sensual ainl e<»riM»ieal ainl to repn-seiit Him as Spirit 
only. In jiartieular. the lewdness of the Astartc* 
Worship, whidi still exerted its evil influ<*ne«* in post- 
exilie time's (Isa, Ivii, 3 tt ^///,», olTe-neh-el the* Je-wi,sh 
sense* of ebastiiv. so th.it ielolatry was te rnn*el “te) 
ge) a winning'’ (Num. xv. IJ'J: Ilosea i. 2. ainl (*l.se- 
whe reb Nor was tln*Syri;in or fin* (Ire'co-Uennan 
iele>latry any jmn r in tin* juelgment e/f tin* Uabbis, 
as may be le ann el fnnii ‘Ab. Zanili ii. 1. whe-rt* it is 
statcel that tin* heatln •n in Mishnaie* times wen* still 
suspeete*el e)f se*xual inte rcourse* with be*asfs. Tln*v 
s:iw toe» often in arlistie* be*;iuly the nn*ans of nnnal 
elepravatie)n. and insisted, there’fe»n*, on tin* mntila- 
tiem or destruction of every ielej (///. iv. o). And 
whatever tin* Chureh elhl efuring tin* Miehlh* Age*s 
towarel (h*velojiing art. in the t*y<*s of Judaism the 
image's (»f Jesus and tin* Virgin, eif tin* apeestles ami 
tlie saints. j)n*se‘nt<*d a retlapse into pagan idolairv, 
waniing tin* Jew all tin* nnere* streuiglv airainst the 


eultivaliem e>f tin* j»!asti(* art.s. sin(*(*both the making 
! eif e»r tin* tr:nling with any such image s as might be 
I use el fi.r the- Christi;in c ult was fe)rbidden (Shulhan 
‘Aruk. Yeue-h I)e‘ah..l4l. 3). In all pre»babilii v the 
(*xt<*nsiv<* u.se* maeh* by tin* (’hurc*h tif .symbolic fig- 
ure s eaiise-el the- Je \v to shuii applvin.g th(*m. 

Still, be»ih ecclesiastical and .se-cular Jirt existcl to 
some* c*xte*nt among the Je-ws of tin* Miehlh* Aire-s. 
While* it was a rule* not to de-eeerate* fin* walls of the 
.synagogue with fig-iirc-s, lest the de'Votiem of the 
weushipe-r slnmhl be* elistracted by tln^ si'dit, the* 
doeuseif the synagogue* and tin* Ark we*r(* fre*e|Ue ntlv 
orname'iite'el with re*pre.se*ntations of 
In animals (ainemg which tin* lion Avas a 
the Middle faveuiie* .subji-ei), oeeasionallv Jil.so (»f 
Ages. birels ami .snakc's, ami of jilant.s fsiK*!! 

as lleeweTs, viiie s, and the* like). In all 
case s whe-re* fe*ar of ielolatrents wor.shi]) by non-Je'ws 
was exc*lueh*el. liberal-mimii*d rabbis s:iw ne» re*a.son 
fell* prohibiting such ornann-ntation, Avln*rea.s rigor- 
ists wenihl disc-oiirage* it aItoge*fln*r (seM* He*rliner. 
“Ausele*m Innere n Ee be n de*r I)e*ut.schen Jude*n im 
Mitte*lalter.'’ p. 117; I). Kaufmann, in “Jew. Quart. 
Ue-v.” ix. 2.')4 /f Alerahams, “Jewish Life in 

th(* Middlcj Age-s.” p. 211). 

Of henm? tite*nsil.s, ('tips ami lamps tis(*el for Sab¬ 
bath ami fe*stival days we re* oc(*asionally, (l{*sj>ite the 
oi*inion of rabbinic al anthoriiie*.s, embeessed with lig- 
ur(*d eh'signs. Platte*rs painfe*el ami iidaid, tabh*- 
eeeve-rs c'lnbrohle re'd with golde n lu'rds and lishe'S. 
wooden ve-sse-ls edgc'd ami tigured. W(*re in (*omnnni 
use* (.Vbrahams. f.c. ]». 14<}). The walls of the 
he)us(*se>f the* rich wc*rc* .some*tim(*s de*corate*el with 
paintings of Ohl Te-staim-nt s(*em*s, and een the*cnit- 
side .s<*eular .subjects we-rc* portraye el (Uerlincr, hr. 
jt. 35; Abrahams, ///.).. Portrait-jtainting, though 
not c'oinmon. was ne»t unknown among the Jews of 
(le*rmany in the* e'ightee*nth ce*ntury; Avhile in Italy 
it existed as early as the.* liffe*enth C(*nfury. Espe- 
c'ially Avas tin* illumination of manu.scripts and the 
artistic* binding of books carrie*d to great protieiency 
by Je*Avs, Avho ])robably acejuir(*el the Jirt from the 
monks (Abrahams, f.c. p. 22b). According to 
Lec ky “(Uationalism in Europe," ii. 237, note.2), 
many of the goldsmiths of V<*nice wlic) cultiAated 
the* art of carving wc*re J(*ws. Of rcc(*nt ve'ars 
grc'ater attention has been paid to the .subj(*e*t of 
Je*Avish e*e*e*le*siast1(*al art, e*spe*(*ially since the Anglo- 
Je*Avish IIistorie*al E.xhibition of 1HS7, So(*ietie.s 
have* bee*n !c»umle*d at Vie nna, Hamburg, and Frank- 
fort-on-the*-.Main deA'oieel to the- c*olle*ction and stuelv 
e»f artistie* e)bjee*ts used in Jewish acts of Ave>rship. 
Avhe*the*r in the* synagogue* or the* home. In bibliog¬ 
raphy, also. atte*ntion is now be*ing paid to title*- 
page s, illustrations, initials, and the* like, in which 
Je wi.sh taste* has had an inibience'. 

Mode*rn Jewish art no longe*r be*ars the specific 
e harae te*r e»f the* Jewish ge-nius, but must be clas.si- 
fie el among the? various nations to whie h the Jewish 
artists be*long. See Amkhhw, Aik’HITKC’TI'KE in; 
Ai.aikm.xu; Ahk; (’kmkthuy; Coins .xnd Medals; 
Mi:c;ll.l..VI| ; SkFEU ToUAII; SYNAeiOeU’E. 

Bmi.ioe;R.\rnY; Davi.l Kaiifniunn. Ze/r ftrsrh. th r Kitust in 
n, in Hrst^ r tU r dr.^t llschaft fUr 

. ttiitininnij nm Kinistih'nJ.nn'ih r dfs Jmh ntlnnns, Vje*n- 
jA' •'!' Ikis Jinlrnthuni lonT tlir Jfihh u- 

iu n hinistr, in Atv, itt r Jnhn ^hcrkhts ib. 1S!»S; Se liuelt, 
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J/if/i.M ?//- >7. »rf?»•*/»<;/.» f. '2Ti2 rt sr(j.\ A. Fn*iniann. 7>iV 

Alltin ihi inj ill r l^r. liitutijiii (ji it.'<fotntt hi} SliitH. Ili.shtr. 

Must inn zn Fr<inl. fin t-inti-Mniii <i»rivat«*ly prinifd, 

S. ,1. Sulunioii, ^1/7 nini Jinlni.<ni, in Ji ir. Qintri. Jit v. xiii. 

.Vvr.V)*;; i). H. Miill* r, /><* Uiujiuia Vnu Scniji rn. 

J. K. 

-Art in the Synagogue: This is restricted 

l<'r the reason that it <listrMets th<* thniiirlit (jf ilie 
Avorsliija-r at j^niyer. A ]>rolji])iii<)n airainst copv- 
inir the fnriiis <d’ Uk* ch<nd)iin of tlie sjjDcHiarv or 
the four animals of tin* Cliariol for syna.iro.irue use 
^vas(I(•du(‘e^l from lli(‘ ^vnr<ls of tin* Ileealo^^ie, “Ye 
siiall not niak(‘‘Avitli im* ’(Mek., Yitn», 10; ‘Ah. 
Zarah hut it was In-M n»u toajijdy to th(‘ lion 

alone, when siiown withoul th(‘ (>1 her animals of the 
Chariot i:rou]>; hence tin's animal was e.xtensivelv 
used as an ornament on the Ark and as the ensiirn 
of Judah. The sytin of Ascoli in Jtalv had 
nn Ark of irill walnut with two life-size lions, 
carved out at the bottom, tlankini: the ste])S leadinir 
to the doors l»-hind which the scn»lls wen* dejio.sitcd. 
After the (‘Xjmlsioii of ilie Jews in loOO tin* Ark was 
nanovecl to Pj saro (I). Kaufniann, in “Jew. Quart. 
Kev.'’ ix. IL ]^Ioses Trani, in answer lo 

an infjuiry, decide<l that a bas-reli<‘f sculpture of a 
li(»n should not he ]iermitted to remain within an 
Ark of tln‘ T.ord ( Ixespo'nsji, i, JjO, jpioted in “Leket 
email.” ji. 30//). 

David ihn Zimra, in the ca.se of one wlio built a 
synairoLOie in ('leie and wished to place a crown<*d 
lion on the* top of the* Ark—the* desiirn of his (*oat of 
arms—deci(h‘d aLuiinst it (Kesponsa, No. IhT). 

Judah Minz of l»adua would not allow Hertz 
Werth, a rich member of Ids con.irreymtion, to place 
before the Ark an einbnnden'd curtain withaba.s- 
relief of a deel set in jiearls, beiiii^ hi.s c*oat of jirins 
while <*thc-r rabbis jiermitted it. h^'iiallv. a coni- 
promi.se Avas r<*ached by Ihilibi Is,aae (Vistifrliono, 
who alloweil the t'jirurc of the deer to lie einbroid' 
ered on the curtain without formin.ir a bas-relief (J. 
Caro, “Abkat Kokel,” Itesjioii.sa, No. 05). Joseph 
('iiro, in r(*ply to a (lue.stion, iiermiitc-d tigurcs of 
birds to be embroidered on the curtain (c7». No. 
GO). While 1{. Eliakim orderc'd paintings of lions 
and snak«-s t«> be era.^ed from the* walls of the syna¬ 
gogue at (’ologiie, Ik Kjihraim permitted the* paint¬ 
ing of lioises ami birds on the walls of the syna¬ 
gogue (5b)i<h*eai, ‘Ab. Zarah iii. ; “Eet Josepl/” to 
Tur A on‘h ]>c*‘ah. 1-D). Indc'C'd, c-urtains embroid¬ 

ered with figures are in use in alnio.st every country 
Avher(‘ the Je ws are sc*atlercd. without anv fear of 
disturbing the tlciughtof Avor.shipers in tin? .svna- 
g< >gu(‘, fi »r t he reas. )n t hat art ist ic decorat ion in Imnor 
of the* Torah is rc*garded as apjiropriatc*, and the 
worshii»er, if he be disturbed by it, needs not ob- 
•serve the tigure*s. as he can shut his eyes during 
prayer (“ Abk;it lh»kcl," Kesponsa, No. 00). 

On the other hand. Elijah ( aii.sali decicDd against 
any dccomtion in the* synagogue which employed 
figures c»f animals as part of the design. Ik Saiiliiel 
Archc'Volti objected to the decorations of tlie Safed 
spagoguc, and his opinion received tlie apimiba- 
tion of Moses Alsheik and Ik Jacob EeUab (“ Jew. 
Quart. Hev.” /A.), ;>Ioses Sofer ruled against a 
stained-glass window above the Ark lu*aring the fig¬ 
ure of the sun with rays and inscribed: “From the* 
rising of tlic sun even to the going down of the same 


the Lord‘.s name is tobo praised,” on the ground that 
the ]»eople liowing to the* Ark, on entering the syna¬ 
gogue. would be worshiping the sun (“JIatam So¬ 
fer,” Ik'sponsa, No. 129). 

Acase occurred where a representation of a^meiio- 
rali ” (Hanukkah lamp) had been painted on the Ark, 
with a diflerent verse* of the .Seventy-.seventh P.sjilm 
f<»reach of the seven branches, and on tlie occasion 
of its renovation tin* ambitious arti.st .signed hi.s 
name lo it. Ik David ibn Zimra (Hesponsa, No. 
107) said he had no objection to the replacement of 
the old (h'sign l)y a more artistic painting; but he 
or<ler<*d tlu* signature to be erased, as tliat innova¬ 
tion was likely toattnict attention, and was disre¬ 
spectful in a synagogue. The same tic*cision is 
rendered by 3Iendel Krochmal (“Zeinah Zcdelj:,” 
Kesponsa, No. 50). 

K. J. I>. E. 

ARTAorLARTA: Chief city of the nomarehy’- 
of Arthamania. Gr<‘cce; situated on the Arta. aliout 
T miles from its mouth. It is the ancient Ambra- 
cia, called by the casuists of the .sixteenth centur^^ 
Acarnania, ami assigned to the Morea. In 1890 it 
contained *I,32« inhabitant.s, of whom about 200 
were Jews. Litth* is known of the early history of 
the community. The casuists of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury speak of an old synagogue “of th<? Corfiotes” 

' (called also “of the natives.” Snp), which 

leads to the suppo.sition that Jews.from CoKFr .s(*t- 
tled at Arta when Uoger I. of Sicily took i)0.s.S(‘.s.sion 
of that bmian island. Mor(*over, ilenjamin of Tu- 
dela (about 1170, under Manuel I. Comnenus) men¬ 
tions 100 Jews (or Jewish families?), who.se leaders 
were H. Solomon and Ik Heracles. 

At the time of Scanderbeg (1404-07), Aria wjis 
already.under Turkish rule. Uj)on their expulsion 
from the Sivanish dominions, the Jews, 
fifteenth ('oming from Calabria, Apulia, ami 
Century, Sicily, formed congregations and es- 
tablislu'd .a college. The earliest lead¬ 
ers of the latter were Rabbi Caleb (a name which 
fre(iuently oeeurs among bntli Ikibbinites and Ka¬ 
raites, ami was later used by the Sepliardiin a.s a 
family name), Solomon llamy, and Eenjamin b. 
Sliemariali, and, later, Abraham t)l)adiab Sepbanli 
(died at an advanced ago before 1529), wlio l)e- 
queathed his whole fortune to tlie poor of the Cor¬ 
fiote and Apulian synagogues; and finally Benjamin 
b, Mattafbias (died before 1539), tlie author of “Bin- 
^ an Zc eb. Fhe last-named, a loyal and modest 
ebaraeter, was engagiMl in eommeree in addition to 
Ins studie.s. He e<UTesponde<I witli the rabln.s of 
Yeniee, of Constautim;j)le (Elijah Mizrahi), and of 
Salonica (Jos<‘ph 1 ayta/.ak\ and ongage<l in dis])u1e.s 
with Davhl Cohen of (‘orfn. His son-indaw, Sam¬ 
uel b. Mo.ses ('alai (still living in 1574), author of 
“Mislip(*te Shemuel” (Venice, 1599), was the con¬ 
temporary and rivjil of Isjiac (b. Sbabbr-thai?) Co- 
lien, Solomon ]». Barueli, Abraham b. Moses and 
others. S<miewhat (*arlier lived the notary Shabbe- 
Ihai b. AIo.se.s Russo (1525). About tliat time (lie- 
fore lo34)eeitain new ordinances were instituted. 

It appears that the Jewi.sli youth of both .sexes had 
somewhat seandali/.eil tlie eommunity of Arta by 
hol.ling dancing i>artie.s. Tlie lieads of the commu- 
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nity not <»nly j>ut an f*ml to .siirii <•n1rrtaiI^n^-lH^i, 
hnt also forlunlo yoiinir incn to visit thoir 

fiancoi s ]>/ forc‘ inarriairn, as Avas Ihr 

Internal ain if-nf ousjoin of the natives. Tins 
Dis- last inea^iin* caused dissensions in liie 

sensions. e<uiumntity. Tlie .lews originally 
fiDiii Apulia. nuiulMU’ing al)out tliirty 
families, esjx'cially pn*te>te<l. under tlj<' load<‘rslnp 
of tile heads t»f ilie eiimmunity. Sliahhetliai h. (’aleii 
and .Moses h. Slial»hethai Clevi tClevois?). ,Iudah h. 
daeoh, and I>avid h. S»»li»mnn .Mioiii. Ihu’ero li. Sol¬ 
omon Pichon, Ahirdf'cai 1». Ma/alfo]i Maoa. Matta- 
thias 1). Leon. .^^allaIllias h. Solomon Jienjamin 
llalie/.i tprohahly fpun Ilalie/in (oilieia), and Slndi- 
iiethai h. Ahraham Fideli*. In order to avoid ftitnre 
scandal and to .secun- liie sinetity of tin* Inune. it 
was d< < re<‘ii (about I.V2l)tliat helroihals sliould in* 
entered into only 4n the presene<* of ten laymen and 
one rabbi. Moreover < before lot;]). dice or any other 
games of ehanee were forliiildeii <*.Neej)t on the semi- 
Jiolidays, l^uriin. ainl the fast preceding it. 

'rin^ dewish jiopnlalhai of Arta eompri.st'd at tliis 
peiiod about dtH) families. avIio were, hoWeVer. not 
c«»mple1ely assimilated: for tlie (Jreek dews had 
not yet yielded alt«*geih«*r to tin* Sjianish. In ad<li- 
tion to the oeeiirreiiee mentioned above, the dews 
had other causes for dissi-nsion among them, ehietlv 
in regard to the apportioning-of the taxes. In this 
latter ease the diMieiillies wen* adjusted by the .syn- 
<iies. Hut disputesaio<4* among the* permanent r(*si- 
defils of Arta, or ]»etwei*ii them and strangers who 
c.am<- to th<*city. like the dews of Patras avIio )iad 
h‘lt their native town to escapf* some great danger. 
Aria itself, where they sought refug(*, (lid not always 
ttllord protection. lii one instanc(* the governor of 
the city cjist all thedewisli inhabitants into ]>risoti 
during the Feast of TalH-rnaele.s in order to extort j 
from them the sum of d.iHHt lloiins. 

Th(* dews on th(* highways were even less S(*eure 
than in th(*eiti(‘s; th<* casuists of this (*j)oeh r(*eord 
several assassinations of .h-ws; f.fj,, thttl of Mose.s 
Soussi. The principal <K'cupati<m of the d<*wsbeing 
eommerce, they traveh-da good d<*al, eitimrto Forfu 
or tt) danina (to miles from Arta), where th(*y sold 
\ enetian wares or fabrics. to neighboring villag(*s 
;md (»ther j»l:iees. They also f(»llow(*d various 
trades, even w(»men In-jug engag(*d in dv(*ing silk. 
Tln-Ic were als<. .b'wish pbysieiaiis at Arta (daeob 
Uot(*. Mos<*s Polastno. who at tinu's <'harge<l the 
comparatively larg(* sum of .“iO ducats for treiiting 
a patient. 

'rile mond toneof the cninniuiiily, tbougli marked 
on tin* wliole ]»y devoiidu and (*V(*n an auslen* pi(*tv, 
was lowered in individual e;ises tlirougli lack of 
eeniral administration. Tims, a eertain Sb(*mariab 
b. .\braliam dared to maltreat tlie rabbi H(*njamin 
b Sheinariali and even to .say tilings ]W(*judieial to 
the community. Another. Solomon bv mnm*, stig- 
ma1i/.i‘d as apostati's tlie Maranos who. Ih*eing from 
Apulia, sought refuge at Arta. Finally, a certain 
Manoali Polit/.(*r (? with tlie assistance of 

two false* witnesses. Ahrahatn Tiirkia and Abraham 
Toliiel. appropnat(*d (about 15211) the h*gacy of H. 
Abndiam Sepiiardi menlion(*d on page 148. In con¬ 
trast to this darker side is the .solidarity Avliich 
united not only tla* dews living in Arta, but also the i 


I Ii»1 l«-r'vvitli IIiorM-of t Ik* towns. 'T'lmii it 

is ref-ounted tliat when .soim* pirate.s robbed a cer¬ 
tain Elie/.cr of I’ola and .sold iladr booty to 

the dews of En-Mavra, a notilicathm fn»m the mb- 
binieal body of Aria was sullieient to cause* the* pur- 
cliasers to restore* the* jirojx'rty to the* owner iii eon- 
side ralion of the expenses involved. 

Habbinic .studies dceliiied here as in tin* Orii-nt 
generally. Hy the seventeenth ce nturv the rabbis— 
for cx;im]dc, Elie/.er Menaliem—were* 
j Decadence obliged to se*ek t heir knowledgeat the? 
in Seven- college's of S.-doniea, as ^imbably also 
teentll Ik Moses tJ;ie*o]i. Ibijihae*] Fe)li(*n, 
Century; Abraham ‘Iloii ami Sbabbeibai 

Ilu-sso. e-onti-m]>oraries of tin* chroni¬ 
cler Daviel (’onforte. This decadence was doubtless 
due* in part to tin* political vicissitude's Avbicli sm*- 
ee'ssively befell Alla, sm li as the invasions of the 
Ve netians (IhS,^). of the Freiieli (ITUT). e>f Te-jU'de*- 
lenli Ali. jKisIiaof danina (ITUS), of the (iieekstISgi 
and lastly t)f the Turks (IS2I). 

Hetwe'cn 1S54—wlien tla* tj>wn revf»lt(*d against 
tlic Turks, Avlio recom|uere*d it after a few months 
—and dune*. ISSO, nothing of note oceiirre'd among 
tliede'wsof Arta. 'riH*n, at the* instance; of .‘^une; 
])ublic-spirile*d men, the* Talmud 'rorali was reor¬ 
ganized .so as to include* both secular and religimis 
in.struction. 'I'his reform wen! into 
Modern e lTe'ct a year hate r (dune*. IStSi). accord- 
Times. ing te> regulations written in lhre*e* 
languages (Hebrew, flr(*(*k, and Ital¬ 
ian). dated March IT, INSO. and signe*d by dulius 
(Sliabbe'tliai Ezra) He*.sso (presideiil). dacoli Haplme*! 
Mioni (vice-president), Closes D.-iniel V(*rusbalini 
(treasurer), Mi(‘liel !sliabbe*tliai Hesso (.se*ei(‘tarv). and 
the inspectors Elio do.sepb (’ane, Mo.se*s Seilonion 
Hattino. Mose*s Zatlo. ami Abraluim Sliabbi*tliai 
(jirinte'd by Xaeamulli, (’orfu). M(*ntion is also 
made* of two b(*ne*factors of the iinstitutions, citizens 
of (.’orfu: (1) Abraliam Tcbaki. who ('ontributiel 
much toward the* succe ss of tin* work, and (2) f‘sp(‘- 
cially Solomon Abndiam, who. in addition to funds, 
gave a buihling of the* value of l.OUO francs, which 
Jic owned at Arta. Nicole Zanetti is incntione'd as 
profcs.sor of (ir<*ck. 

Some time after (ISSl), Arta was ceded by the 
1 urks to tlie kingdom of Greece, confornmbiy to 
the Treaty of Herlin. 

«• A. I). 

AKTABAN V.: Last of the Parthian kings; 
died in the year 227. lie was the son of Volageses V., 
whose throne lieas(*end(*d about 210. aftcra struggle 
with his brotlie*r Volagese's VI. For iiianv years he 
succ<*.ssfully conducted a Avar jigainst the Homans, 
defeating botli C’ai*acall:i and Ids .successeir ^lac- 
rinus. lb* le»sl liis life, however, in Ids eonllk ts with 
the Persians, 227. 

This last» ruler of the house of the* Arsjicids was 
Avcll fnebned toAvard the Jews; Abba Arika. the 
head of the academy of Sura, re<*eived signal marks 
of his fri(*ndliiiess. Thus ho once* se*nt to him a 
number of valuable* pearls as a gift, and m-eived 
in ie*turn from Abba Arika a nuznznh (eleMir-peAst in- 
se-ription), with the remark that the word of GimI 
Avas of a Idglier A'ahie* than till the ge*ms e>f earth 
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(Ver. Pfjih i. 1, p. Gen. U. xxxv., eml ; in !»oth 
places “Pahbi ” is erroneou.sly given in place of the 
original “Hab’'). 

When Artaban (Tied Pabexclaimed in sorrow."The 
!u>nd of friendship lias been sundered: ■’ i\\U. Zarah 
IH'/. The text has lead pTiX (I*ersian Ar¬ 

den an); Knhiit, "Ariich ('oinjiletuin." i. ‘2s0). 

V: (iiil.srhiniil, (tryrJt. 1)11})'^, pp. IXI »•/ srif., 
.]'f>u fi'tyrh. •l4s .1 uthnUtuins, ii. KRi; (irar/. titsrh. 

{It r Jmh //. :.M 111,, iv. :*si. 

L. <;. 

AUTAPANXTS : Ilistnriah: lived in Alexandria 
in the second ccntnrv n.c. He n ion- a historv of 
tji<' Jew.s, parts of which have been jneserved in llie 
writings <d' the church-fat h(*rs Kus<*bius (** Pra-pa ra¬ 
ti" Kvangelica,” ix. IS, ‘.2J) and C'leinnit <»f Alexan¬ 
dria (•*Stromata.-' i. ir)4), as well as in tIios<* of 
.'^"ine later authors. Fivudenthal shows that both 
Alexander Polyhislor and Josephus made use of 
Ariapanus* work. The fragnumts that Iiavc sur¬ 
vived enable cnie to form an opinion—in»t a verv 
tiattering (,ne_;is to the merits of their author. 
Aitapanus evidently belonged to that narrow¬ 
minded circh* of Helleni/.ing J(‘W.s that were tinabh‘ 
to gmsp Avhar Avas truly great in Judaism, and. 

therefore, in their mistaken apnlf)getic ze:d_for 

< veii in those e.arly days Judaism had its opponents 
among the Ilrdleiies—set about ghnifving Judai.sm 
t" tin* outer Av<»rld by inventing all manner of fabhs 
concerning the Jews. As an illustration of this 
meiho(l. the folloAving account of .Moses will .s<Tve.. 
According to Artapanus (Eusebius, ?'W. ix. ‘J7), 
.AIo<es is lie Avhom the Greeks called Musicus; Im 
was. however, not (asinth(‘ Givek legend) tiie pupil” 
but tin.* teacher,of Orpheus. AVherefure Mo.ses i.s 
not only the inventor of many useful api»liances and 
arts, such as navigation, architecture, tnilirarv stnit- 
egy. and of idiilosopliy. but is also—this is peculiar 
to Artapanus—the real founder of the Greek-Eiryp- 
tian Avorship. liy the Egyptians, Avhose p<ditical 
syst(*m he organized, MosJs was called Henne.s 

r/In* cyxjp ■^poui/un.tv f/co/ir/ar (“because* he ex¬ 
pounded tli(‘ Avriting.s of tin* jtriests 

The dejiartiirc from Egyi)t is then recounted. Avith 
many haggadic additions and embellishments. The 
astounding assertion, that Moses and the Patriarchs 
AV(*re the founders of the Egyptian religion, le,] 
P>«'U<lenlhal to the assumiition tjiat “Artapanus'' 
must he a jiscudonyni assutiK'd by .sonn* Jewish Avri- 
ter A\ lio desireil to b(* taken for an Egvptian prie.st, 
in (rrdt r to giv(*. greater Avc-igbt to his\v(.rds. This 
supp(».sition, hoAvcver. as Schurer points out is 
highly iiniirobable. and fails to cxi>lain the remark¬ 
able phenomenon nf a Jew a.scribing a Jewish origin 
to the Egyptian imntheom It is much more proba¬ 
ble that Artapanus belonged to a svncretistic circle 
(T phiiosoi>iicrs that sjiw no such grave objection to 
a iiKKlerate idedatry as to prevent its being accepted 
us of JeAvish origin. Having adopted the Gr(*ek 
fables that derived the Egyptian cult from Gn^cian 
heroc'S, and having identitied these heroes Avitli Bib¬ 
lical personages, he had no alt(‘rnative hut to trace 
the idolatry of Egypt to a Jcaa i.sli source. 

[Or, Artapanus’ position may have l)een .some¬ 
what as follows: Thinking it necessiirv for the honor 
of the Jewish people that thev should he re-arded 
IT.—10 


as the .source of all ndigion, he chose to attribute to 
tli«‘m th(* origin of the Egyi)tian religion in spite of 
dilliculties that he may have felt in connection with 
its idolatry.— t.] 

»UU.Hm;iiai‘HY : Diihiu*. (;ty{'}iirhtL DnrstrUiunf^ ii. 20n-3(«; 
Fn-iniriitfial. Ah.niiiiU'r np. 14^-174, et 

st'ip; Siiscmilil, tirsrh. th r iirl{ rfiis{ ln n Liit r{t(\t}\ ii. (>4(1 rf 
SH].: iivi'it/., f>'{ srii. {It rJmhii, iii. (id*}: Willn<*li. Jar/r/i r/nd 
ffrit'rhrn, p. n«>; .Srliiirer, fit’seJi. iii. ;r)4-4r)7, avIjo gives 
furl tier refen'iires. 

T. L. G. 

ARTAXERXES I. (surnamed Long-iinanua— 
“ Lmig-Ilamr*): King of Persia: ascended the throne 
in 4(»o u.< and (lic<l in n.c. In the Persian name 
Arlakhshalhra ("he Avhnsc einpin* is perfected ’’) the' 
“thr” (Avrin(*n Aviili a special sign in Persian) is pro¬ 
nounced Avith a hi.ssing s(mnd, and is therefore repre- 
siaited ill other languageshy a sibilant. Thusin Ikih- 
ylonian, Artnksliatsu, .Vrtakhshassu. and numi'rous 
variations: in Susie. Irtak.shashsha: Egyptian, Artakh- 
shasha: IlehrcAv. and (that 

is. .\rtakhsliasta): in Greek. *A/jr«^/(7(T//r (inscrijilion in 
Tralles’ "('orpus Inseriptioniim Grjecaruin.” 2919). 
and by assimilation Avith the name Xerxes ' 
and Aprit:;rp^t/r, According to tlie chronograjiliic li.st.s 
of 1 he Ihihyloniansand of tlicPtolemaicC’anon. Artax- 
.erxes I. reigned forty-one years. Avhich includes the 
.short reign of his son X(*r.\t s II., murdered after a 
reign (^f six Ave(*ks. Some (Jreek autliorities give him 
only forty y(‘ars: thusDiodoru.s, xi. C9, 
Sources of xii. 94. (Goncerning the chronology, 

; Infor- comjian* Mtwer, “Forschungen zur 
mation. Allen Gcschichtc,” 1S99, il 482.) From 
this j)c.riod many dated archives are ex¬ 
tant, found throughout Ihihylonia, hut jiarticularly 
in Nippur, by the c.\i)cditio‘n of tlic University of 
Pennsylvania (published liy Hilprecht and Chiy, 
"The Babylonian Exjiedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania." vol. ix., 1S98). But tliere are no ar¬ 
cheological remainsof then*{gnof Arta.xerxc.s I. with 
the except ion of a single inscription on a Imilding in 
Su.sa and an alahastiu* vas(‘ in Paris which hears liis 
name in Persian, Susian, Babylonian cuneiform, and 
in hieroglyphs. All information concerning liim is 
deriA^ed from the accounts of Greek Avritcrs.csjicciallv 
the fragments of Cte.sias, and from tlie statements of 
tlie hooks of E/.ra and Xeliemiah. Jo.st'pliu.s wrong- 
fully claim.s tliat tlie Ahasuerus (Xerxes) of the I^Aok 
of Esther is this Artaxerxes L. and also that the Ar- 
taxerxes (»f E/.ra and X'chemiah is Xerxe.s. 

Aitax(*i .xc.s AAas tin* second son of Xerxe.s,Avho aa'us 
murdered in the summer of 4()5 liy lii.s all-powerful 
vizir Artaban. Tlx? murderer acVu.sc'd (he king’s 
eldest .sou Darius of the crime, with the result that 
Darius avus slain by his younger brother Artaxerxes, 
who then mountiMl tlie throne. But Artaban .sought 
the eroAvn for himself, and therefore aimed at the life 
of the young king: the latter, it is .stated, Avurned 
by Megahy/.u.s. his hroiher-in-laAv. rid himself of the 
murderer by slaying him. Avith all his hou^cdiold and 
party, in open combat (Ctesias, “Per.siea.t’ 29; Dio¬ 
dorus. xi. 69: Ju.stin, iii. 1, acconiing to Dinon; but 
Aristotle, “Politie.s,” viii. 8, 14 Ims a different ver- 
smn). The murder of Xer.\(*s is mentioned also by 
Allan ( \ aria* Historiie,” .xiii. 3). and in an Egvptian 
inscription of the time of Ptolemy I., which a^ril>e.s 
the deed to tlie vengeance of an Egyptian god on the 
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furriicii ’Flu* (inik rlimnultinisls <'Vid(*iitly 

tlironirli <i iinikrni' Artahaii a I*rr- 

sian kin;; an<l siaT<' iliai h<* rriirnnl srv< ii inontlis. 
Tin* (»nM*ks /rave Ariaxnxrs lln* surnann* Mitn/fO- 
\n/j (Ijiiiiriinaiius. knni: llami), assi-rlinir, prohahly 
cnrnrily. iliat liis riuln hainl was Icaiirn* than Iiis 
h'l’i. 'rhry unil’nnniy il» scrilu* him as a brave and 
liandsome inan. a kindly and inairnaninnnis rjder(Ne- 
{M>s. “De Ih'Lrihus. ' eh. i.: I*inlar« h. “ Arla.\rr.\«*s, ” 
cii. i.). 'Fhc antlirnlie narrat ivi* nf Nrhcmiah irives ati 
accurale piiiun*. slmwini: him to have biM*n a kindly 
monarch.whn. noiiciinr ihcsadm-ss of his cnubcarcr, 
asked him his wish and i:i';ini«Ml it. 'I'his charac- 
frri/.ati«»n do<s not deny that l)c was 
His susrejitibh* t(» haieni-intlucncc or that 
Character. luM^ndd bet ome very anirry when any 
one apjM-an d pn*sumptnous, ('lesias 
relates that he ojjee .sonuht to deea]>itate Meirabyzus 
iM-eause, on a hnniinL^ expedition, when a lion was 
about to sprin;; upon the kinir, M('L^‘ibyzus .slew 
him without awaitinir the r<»yal spear-thrust. The 
women <d the (ourl int(*reeded for tin* olTeinh*!*, and 
his sent<*nce was <*ommu1< (l tj» hnii; exile ujton an 
island in tin* Persian irulf, whence he finally suc- 
ee(‘ded inescapinir. Ileafterwaivl s(*c*iired the kin^’.s 
j^ardon. Tin* rev< renee with which the Persians rc- 
pirih-d Arta.\erx< s may be seen in the fact that two 
(»f his successors adopted his name. 

Ilis loni: n*i.i:n was irenerally tramjuil, the .system 
of LTovernment intro<luced by Darius workin;; stU- 
isfaetorily. A few satraps wln» rebelled now an<l 
airain (as, for instanei*. at the very beginning of the 
reign. 11n* governor of Baetria). were speedily sub- 
dm d. On the borderlainis and in the mountainous 
disirieis tin* authority of the government may not 
have b(*en vigorously sustained, but ev<*ry other re¬ 
ligion uinier his sway in Asia may be sjtid to have 
enjoyed a period of peaeefid growth. Artaxerxes J. 
wjis. howi'ver, not a creative g<*nius. 

Fulleialetailsareknown eoneeininghis relationship 
to the .lews, toward whose* elevelbjmient at a c*riti^*nl 
juneiun* he eoiitribute*d ellicienily. Two do<*um<*nts 
are eomainiMl in tin* Book of K/.ra, eh. iv. (alb<*it 
wrongfully plaee'«l by tin* editor of that work); and 
th(‘re an* also fragments of the memoirs of K/.ni and 
Xehemiah themselves. Both <loeunn*nts in eh. iv. and 
the deerei* containing Ezm’s apjiointinent in c li. vii. 

Inive lieeii declared spurious. In addi- 
His Rela- lion, the att(*m])t has been made fre- 
tions to the <pi(*ntly to jdace Ezra's journey and 

Jews. n forms in the n*iguof Artax(*r.\es II.; 

but all such <*nd(*avors are critically 
untenable (< ompare .Meyer, *’Entstehung des.Iuden- 
diums.” 

In the seventh year of Artaxerxes I. (458 the 
I^ibylonian .l(*ws n*(|uesied that ]>ermission .should 
b(* given to tin* priest Ezra to visit Palestine, with 
full power over tin* .lews there, and to enforce the 
book of tin* Eaw as the will of the king. How the 
kingaccedc'd to this r(*(jUest, and how Ezrji endeav- 
ori*<l to carry out his mission, ate well known. Ezra 
first look strong measures against tlie mi.xed mar¬ 
riages, coming thereby into eondiet with “the peo¬ 
ple of the land.” the Samaritans and theirallies. To 
protect liimsilf against th(‘m, Ezra undertook to 
rebuild the walls of .Jerusidem. P(*rmission for this 


was noteontaiiied in the commission he Iiad received 
from the king; aecjirdingly the Sainarilansand their 
governor, Ih hum, interfereil and addre.ss<.*d a letter 
to tJie king, given in Ezra iv. 7. The king, who had 
no doubt been informed of the former importaix i* of 
the rebellious city and lh<* danger which its reforli- 
fieation might threaten to In’s revenues, issued ordi rs 
that the n'biiilding of the walls must stop (iv. 17). 
Tie* triumjih of tlie Samaritans was eomjilete; the 
walls v ert* lorn down, and tin* gates were burnt (Xeh. 
i. o). Such was the eomlilion of tin* eiiy when, in 
Kislew of the tweiitieih year(Deet inher, 44h), Xeln*- 
miah, the king's euphearer, received information 
from his brethren etuieerning it. The Bible narra¬ 
tive tells how lie.suee< ed<Ml in being sent a.s governor 
to .Jurlea, and liow In* immeiliatel}' (summer of 445) 
.set <*in*rgelieally to work to restore the fortifications, 
thus eiiahliiig Ezra, through the influence of his 
authority, to establish the luMik of the Tondi as the 
liiw binding upon tin* Jews. X(*h(‘miah returned to 
court in 4JJ(Xeh. v. 14, .xiii. 6), hut was f!(*spatc*lied 
to Jinlea a sj*eond time to counteract certain evils 
which had arisen. 

E. Mk. 

ARTAXERXES II. (. uiginally Arsakes, snr- 
nameii Mnemon by the Greeks): The ehh*st son of 
Darius II.: .smeeeded his father in 4(14 li.c. (Dio¬ 
dorus, xiii. 108), and adopted the name In's grainl- 
father Artaxerxes. He reigned until 350; (hat is, 40 
years. 

Artaxerxes II. seems 1(> have been of a noble, dis- 
po.rition; hut, despite personal bravery, lie was 
IVehk* in ehara(‘ler, and under subjection to Iiis im- 
pt*rn»us mother, Parvs;itis, who favored h(*r younger 
son C'yrus to the extent of desiring the throne for 
him. After (’vrus’ rela'llion. ainl his death in the 
battle of (’unaxa (401 n.e.), Parysjitis ruled the king 
completely ainl led Iiiiii into tin* gmvest crimes. 
Owing to his w('aknes-s, he was not the man to save 
the eir<*te and tlying Persian empire. Imnn*<lialely 
upon his a(*eession Egypt deelar(*d and maintained 
its iinlependcnei*. His whole reign was tilled with 
rebellions ainl uprisings by sjitnips, especially in 
Asia Minor and Syria, though Palestine, llien under 
(he rule of the high priests, seems to have .st(‘en*d 
(*Iear of any participation. . XT*verfheles.s, the inter¬ 
nal distr.KJtions of the Gn*ek world enahl(*d him to 
succeed in the main in asserting that suj>rema<*y 
(»ver Greece th.it Darius and Xerxes had vainly 
aimed at. After having div<*rted the attack of the 
Spartans by inciting their war against Corinth, lie 
suee(‘e<Ie<l, through conjun(*tioii with Sparta and 
Dionysus I. of Sicily, in imposing his will upon the 
Greeks by the celehnited “Peace of the King,'’ 
in JS7 n.c. For ileeades thereafter, tin's “King's 
Peace” was tlui law in Greece, against wliich no 
state dared rebel. 

BiBLiooRAniY : Greek histories, especially Plutarch's biog¬ 
raphy of this king, are full nf Inh^nnation c(m«*eniing Artax- 

erx«*s II.: hut the .sugg«*st4‘<I connc<*tion with the hisuuy <»f 

Ezra, made hy some historians. Is without foundation. 

« E. Me. 

ARTAXERXES IH.: A son of Artaxerxes II. 
He originally bore a name which in Ikihylonian 
was Avritten “ Umasu ” (and therefon* in the Ptole¬ 
maic canon, as given hy tJias of Xisihis, the fonn 
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foiiii(l). II<*'' u> ralh tl < h inis l»y th<‘ <?r<*t ks. 
Aln r lit* had n<l hiinsrlf of tin- riirhlful siircc ssjir, 
Darius; he mounted his father's throne in theantninn 
uf ool) n.c.. ami reiirned until the summer <if ddS. 
Ilenet* the Hahyloiiians ami the I*lolemaie ration as- 
siirn tw<'niy-one years to In’s reiL^n, while Diodorus 
(xv. ltd; wii. '■>). toiretln r witli the Creek rlinmolo- 
wroinrly extends liis reiirn hy some y«-ars (see 
Mever. ” Forselinnyen znr Alteii fo sehiehte," ii. -Itih. 
i t (f. , -lllti f t 7 .). 

Aiia\<‘r\<*s 111 . ()elnis was a < rne! and hhiodthirsty 
«lesjH)t. He heuan Ids leiLHi hv murdering all r<*la- 
tives wlio miglit become dangennis to him. H(‘was, 
Jiowever, a .most emTgetie ruler, who all«»\ved him¬ 
self to be diseounigcil by no obsla<-le 
His or failure,but ruthlessly prosrented his 
Character, purpo.ses. With the assisianrt* of the 
nnserujnilous i-unin h Rigoas and his 
lihodian rajitains of mereenaries, .Mentor and Mem- 
non—litting t<v<ils f<jr his sehem(‘s—he sm reiMled in 
(cim nting tin* rapidly disintegniiing empire of Per¬ 
sia by bloo(ished, treachery, and framl. He c rushed 
sev<-ral insurnM-tions, notably that of the rebellious 
Sidonian in d4.*>-d44; and after many unsuccessful 
attemids In* succeeded, in d4d or .‘54*2, in subduinir 
Egypt tilso, and made it sulTer sevcTely for its 
rebellion. 

A certain conlb’et with his dewish sidijeets seems 
1 <» hav<‘ be<‘n eonm*ete«l with these struggles. .losc*- 
j>hus (•* Ant.” .\i. T, ^ 1 ) relates that when the high 
j>riest dudas (doia<la) was succ eeded by his son doha- 
nan (donathan or dohn ; e<»mjiare Xc-h. .\ii. 11 , 22 ), his 
brother destjs (doshua) sought to deprive liim <if the 
ollice. desus relied for support up<ni Hagoses. Ar- 
taxerxes* general (the Hagoas pn*viously mentioned), 
and so ( iiraged dohanan that the Iatt<*r struck iiim 
“down in the Temple. Hagoses seven years later 
jiveiiged the murder of desus by exacting of the dew.s 
a tax of aOdraelimasfor each lainlMflfered at the daily 
sjierifK'es. He* also unlawfully and 
Connec- forcibly <*nten-d the Temple prec-inets, 
tion with claiming that he was purer than the; 
Jewish murde ring high priest dohanan. There 
History, is no reason t<» conshh-r this account as 
being in its essentials unlrm* (M’illrieh, 
‘Muden und GrieclK'ii vor der ^fakkabdischen Erhe- 
bung,” j). SO. d<-clares the episode Io.Im.* a misunder¬ 
standing of events whic h haj»jiened iinclc r Antiochus 
Epij)hanc*s). It is jjrobably to 1 his ejiisodc^ tliat Eu- 
seUius refers in his ** ('hronic le ” (under dale* of Ki.-jT 
from AOniliam—lluit e,r,o —wnn-li ilatt- is e,*r- 

taiiily crroiu'ous; he* is followed by dcTomc; bv 
Syncellus. ]>. 4s();and by Orosius, iii, 7d), when he 
rc latc'S tliat Artaxcawc's HI., upon his ?narch ivjninsl 
Egypt, carried a number of dc*ws into exile in Hvr- 
caniaand Babylonia. Possibly one <»f the uprisings 
alluded to above may have included a ])ortion of 
dndea. This is jiossibly also the c'Xplanation of the 
strange stat<*mc*nt of Justin (xxxvi. d) that Xer.xe.s, 
the king of the PiTsians, compiered tlie.Iews. Neither 
f>f these stabanents is jmrticularly ndiahle. The sug¬ 
gestion that the story of Judith is a rellection of these 
events lacksrJI foundation. The statement of Solinns 
(-\xxv. 4) tliat .Tericlio was be.si(‘gc*d Iiy Arta.xer.xc*.® 
and de.stroved by liini, lias been explained by Theo¬ 
dore Beinach (“.Semitic .Studies in Alemory of A. 


Kohut,’’ pp. 447 i f .v/ 7 .) to refer to the conquests of 
the Sassiiniaii king Artaxer.\(‘.s 1. {22t>-241). 

In ddS Artax('r.\e.s 111., with mo.st of his sons, W“as 
mnrcl(*red by Bagoas; oiU! of his .sons, Ar.s<.‘S, was 
^•levatcMl to tlie throne: but afte r a reign of two or 
thre e* years lie* also was put to deatli by the mur- 
tlerer of his father. 

o, E. Me. 

ARTEMIOH : Insider of the dewish in.surrection 
in ( ypnis against Trajan, 117. Then* are but seaiity 
de tails of lids revolt. Aceording to Homan souree.s, 
the* dews d<‘slroved the rai)ital of the island of Sala- 
misaml slew 240.00(1 Gre e ks. The revolt was ejU(*Ile(l 
by Trajan’s ge‘iie‘ral .Martins Turbo; and to judge 
liy the atroe iiie-s eommilted liy Iiim, tlie sujipressiou 
was atte'iided with very sanguinary results for the 
Jews. The law passed in Cyprus after the revolt, 
that no Jew should .set foot on the island, and that, 
if cast there by sliipwreek, lie .should sulTer death, 
sliows the liatreil felt by the Gre-ek Cyjiriotes toward 
the dews. 

BinLloOR.xPHY: Diem ra.s^in.s, 77Worj/, Ixvlii. 322; Gratz, 
Ucsch. <h rJudcfis iv. 127-1211. 

«. L. G. 

ARTHUR LEGEND: The cycle of stories clus- 
t(*niig around the .semi-mythical Ikto King Arthur 
of England, and which linds its place in Jewisli lit¬ 
erature in a He hrew translation entitled "ISD 

nijliyn (“TIk* Jhiok of the Destruction of 

the Hound Table”), composed in 1279 by an author 
whcKSc* name can not be ascertained. Only a few 
fragments exi.st in the* Vatican manuscri]>t edited 
by A. Berlin(‘r in ‘‘Ozar Tob,” 1885, pp. 1-11. 
The‘S(*include passages from “Th(* Idfeof I.,ancelot’’ 
(pS fjT “The* Birth of Artliur,” “Th(^Quest 

of the Grail” bn The 

original .seems to liave* eonebided witli a sermon on 
repe*nlane*e, towhie li the tninslator refers in his pref¬ 
ace as one of his two motive.s for tran.slating the 
Avork, the othe r motive* ])e*ing to driveaway his ow’n 
melancholy. From the nature of the translation, 
whieh includes several Italian xvords, Steinschneider 
concludes that the original was in Italian and that 
the writer lived in Italy. But the source from which 
the author drew liis form of the story is no longer 
extant; it was obviously merely a short abridgment 
of the* voluminous romance of eliivalryout of which 
the Arthur Le*ge*nd lias been compos^eel. AVliile the 
book throws no light uj>on the origin of the k*gend, 

«.I- HJXJIT its; liistory, it is intc-rost- 

ing for tliecontrast it pre.sents between tlie .scenes of 
bloo<lshed and iinebaslity that constitute the ro¬ 
mance and the dewisli ideals so opposed to these. 
“TIk; Quest of tlie Gmil,” tliough possibly in its 
origin a C<*11ic legeml, has become inextricably 
associated with the Christian sacrament of the mass; 
and it is tlierefore extremely curious to find it 
treateil in ll<*brew’. The translator seems to have 
felt thi.s, and gives a .somewhat elaborate apology 
for translating it. A Jmheo-Gennan version of the 
legend also exi.sts among the nianu.scripts in the 
librar}" of the city of Hamburg. 

ButMOORAPHY : .Steinschneider, J{ehr. Vfltrrx. pp. 967-969; 

. hie.ii. Jftltr. Bihl. vili. 16; Idem. Cat. Hamhuru Library. 
No. 228 and p. 183. ^ 

A. J. 
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AUTICEES OF FAITH: In the same sense as ; 
•(’lirisii.iiiiiy or Islam, Jmiaism eaii not he ereiiiteJ 
will) tin* possession of Articles ot haith. Many at- 
leinpts have inJeeil been made at syst<*matizing ami ; 
reJucin.L^ to a tixeJ phras»‘olo;ry and sequence the 1 
contents of the J<'wish reliLHon. Hut these have al¬ 
ways lacke«l the oin*essential eleim*nt I autiioritati\e 
.sancti«m on the part of a suin:eineecclesiastical ho<h\ 
And for this reason tliey liavc not been rccoirni/.ed 
as tinal or r«*Luirded as of universally bindiiiir fona*. 
TIhmii:!) to a c«alain <*.\l(*nt incorporated in the lit- 
urirv and utilize*! for j)tii j)oses of instruction, these 
formulations of tlie < ardjnal tenets ol Jmlaisin c*ar- 
ried n'> L'reater weiudit than that impartt'd to tlieiu 
by tlie fame and sehularshij) of their 
Ho n*spective authors. None of tlaia 

Fixed had a character jin.do^oiis to that 
Dogmas, iriven in tlie Church to its lliret; iin-at 
btrniulas (the so called Aposth*s’ 
(Yecd. the Niccne or C'onstantinopolitan. and the 
Alhanasian), orev/ai to the Kalijnat As-Shahailat 
of ilie Mohamme*Ians, The recital of this Kali- 
mah " is tin* lirst t»f tin* live pillars of pnicth al r«*lig- 
ion in Isl.-mi. and every om* conv<*rted to Islam must 
repeat it vc*rbatim: so that amonir the conditions re- 
(juired of every believer with icference to confession 
is the duty to repeat it aloud at least once in a life- 
tijue. None of the many summaries from the jn*ns 
of Jewi.<h j;hi!i»s*>pheis ami labbis has been invested 
with similar importance* and prominence*. The* r(*a- 
soiis for this n*]‘itive? absene e e»f ollie-ial and obliira- 
tory e ree«ls are easily asc< riaine<l. The remark eif 
Leilmitz. in his pn-fae-e* to the “ Essais de Tiie*M)die*ee," 
that the nati<*ns whie h tilled the earth before* the es- 
tablishme-nt of Christianity hael ceremoni(*s of ele- 
volieni. s;icritie*es. libaii<»ns. and a prie-slhood, but 
that lhe*y had no Artie*les of Faith ami no elogmatie 
theolo.iry. applies with sli.i^ht moelitie*ation te> the 
Jews. < b iuinally rae*e—or jierhaps it is more ce)rreci 
to s:iy naihmality—and reliLnein were foe*.\te*nsive. 
Ibrtli. not pre>f<*.ssiem, admitle*<l to tlie r<*ligio-national 
fellow.'.liip. A.s long as inte*rnal dissen.sion or exter¬ 
na! attack tlielneit necessitate for purpose‘se)f defense 
the f<»rniulation <if the jieculiar and dilTerentiating 
doctrines, tin* thought of 'paragraphing and fi.xing 
the contents of the religious cimsciousness coidd not 
insinuate itself into the iniml of even the most faith¬ 
ful. Mis.sionary or jirosclytizing religirmsaredriven 
to the dclinite d<*claration of their teachings. The 
a<Imission of the iieopliA te hinges ujion the profes- 
.si<»n and th»* ac<M*]>taiiee on hi.s i>art of the lielief: 
unU tliiit tlit-rv m;»y )>v ii<» v wlint is 

essential ami what non-essential, it is incumbent on 
the pniper autliorities t<i d<*t(*rmine and promulgate 
the cardinal tenets in a fi>rm tJiat will facilitate 
r<*petition ami metmirizing. An*! the same ne(*es.sity 
arises wh(*n tli** (’hnreh or religion.s fellow.sliip is 
torn l»y internal heresies. Umler tlie necessity of 
combating hercsie.s of various *U*grecs of jicrilous- 
ness an*! of stubborn insistence, the 
No Need Chureli and Islam were forced to define 
for Greeds and otlicially limit their respective 
in Judaism, theological concepts. Both of these 
prov(Hations to creed building were 
less intense in Judaism. The proselytizing zeal, 
though during c(*rtaiii perio‘ls more active than at 


others, was. on the whole, neutralized, partly hy 
inherent di.<iHelinati*m am! partly iiy force of cir- 
eumslane(*s. Uighteonsness, aeeoniing to Jewish 
helief, was not con<liti(>ne<l on the acceptance of the 
Jewish relighm. And the righteous among the na¬ 
tions that earrie*! into practise the seven fumlanieii- 
lal laws of the covenant will) Noah ami his de.seen*!- 
ants were d<*eiarcd t*» !>** parli(*ipanls in tin* felicity 
of the hereafter. Tliis interpretation of the status 
of non-Jews jueeln*le*l the develojum*ht of a mis- 
si*)naiy attitmle. Moie*»vei*, the n*g)ilations f*>r tljc 
leeeption of j)i-os< lyt* s, as <levelope*l in eouis*.* 4»f 
tiim*, prove the eniim-ntly jiraetical—that is. thei)*»ii- 
eia-cilal—eliaraeler of Jmlaism. Compliance witii 
eeitain lites—l»ai>tism, eireumei.sion, and stierifie**— 
is the lest of the would he convert’s faith. He is la¬ 
st iiiet***! in thetletailsof tlie h gal pnietise that mani¬ 
fests the Jew’s nligiosify, while the profe.s.si*>n *>f 
faith <lemanded is limiteil to llieacknowleiigim iit of 
the unity *>f Go*l an*l tlie rejection of idolatiy (Y'»reh 
De al), Gei'im, ‘20S, 2). Jmlali ha-Levi (”Cuzan,’’ 
i. 115) puts the wli*de matter very strikingly wh»*n 
he says; “ We-are not putting on an eijuality with 
us a jieison enlei ing our religion througli confession 
alone [Arabic origiiial, hihthininti = by wor*!]. We 
rcipiirc deeds, inebnling in llial term self-restiaint. 
purity, study of the Law, eiieumeision, and tin* 
perftuiiiaiiee of the other dutie.s (hfinamled hy the 
Torah.” For the j)r(‘paiatioii of the convert, then* 
foie, no other metlnni of in.struetion was empIov**«l 
Ilian for the training of one born a Jew. Tlie aim 
of t(‘aehing was t«) convey a km)wle*Ige of the Law. 
obedience lowliieli manifested the accei)tan(*e of the 
underlying r(*!igi()us j»rinei])les: namely, the e.xist- 
eiice of G*m1 ami the holiness of Israel as the jieojile 
of His covenant. 

The eoiitrov(‘r.sy wh(*ther Jmlaism d(*inands helief 
in <!ogma, or ineuleates ohediem e to practical laws 
alone, has enlistc<l many comp(*tcnt .scholars. Closes 
>I<*n<lcls.sohii, ill his ** Jernsidem,’’ defemled the non- 
dogmatic natun* of Jmlaism, while Low among 
otliers (sc'cliis “Gesammelte Jscliriften,” i. 31-5*2, 433 
et )u(]. 1371) took the opjiosite siile. Lbw' ma<le it 
clear that tlie Mend(*lssolinian theory had been car¬ 
ried beyond its h'gitiniate bounds. The meaning of 
tlie w'onl f<w faith ami belief in Hebrew (njlCX) had 
nmloubtedly been .stmined too far to sulistanliate 
the M(*ndelssoIinian llie.si.s. Underlying the praetist; 
of the Law' was assuredly (he recognition of certain 
fniidaiiieiital ami decisive religious jiriiiciple.s cul¬ 
minating in tlie belh'f in God and revelation, and 

ill til** *l«>t-ti-iii«* «»f r<jrtriljiitive cli-v'in*^ 

The modern eritieal view' of the development of the 
P<‘iitateneh within the evolution of Lsmel’s mono- 
t lii-ism eoufirms this theory. The con troversy of the 
Proplicts hinges on the ajhijition by the people of 
I.srael of the religion of A^itwii, that e.xcluded from 
the outset idolatry, or ci*rtainly the recognition of 
any other deity than Yiiw ii as the legitimate Lord 
of I.srael; that, in its progressive 
Evolution evolution. as.soeiated with Yiiw'H the 
of concepts of holiness, justice, and right- 
Judaism, eousness: ami that culminated in the 
teaching of God’s spirituality and 
universality. Tlie historical books of the Bible, 
as recast in accordance with these latter religious 
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iilcas. evince tlie force i>f li stroni^^ ainl cltsirly ap- 
pnlicndcd conviclion concernintr tlic providential 
purpose in the destinies of ('urtli's iidiahitants, an«l 
more esju*eially in the truidanee of Israel. The 
I’salnis and Wisdom hooks manifest the )>rc(lomi- 
nanee of definite religi«>ns beliefs. To say that 
.Tudai<m is a barren Iciralislie convention, as Men- 
drlssohn avers, is :in unmistakable e\ai:y(Taiion. 
Tile modicum of trutli in his theory is that throu.e:h- 
oui Eiblieal Judaism, as in fact throuirh all lal(T 
pliascs <»f Jewish reliirious thinkiuir and jiractisc*. 
tliis doctrinal ehmieiit remains always in solution. 
It is not ervstallizecl into li\e<l jdirnseoloiry or riiiid 
doLona. And, moreover, the ethical and }>rac1ieal 
implications of the reli.don ani never obscured. 
Tills is evidcnciMl by tliiT Ihblical jiass;i<,^<‘S tliat. in 
tlie o]»inion of many, partake of the nature of Arti¬ 
cles of Faith, or arc* of irrc*at value asshowini^ wliat, 
in theoiunionof their respective;jiuthors, constitutes 
The* essence of rc'liirion. Amoiii; these* the most notc*- 
worihy are Deut. vi. 4: Isa. xlv. 5-7; -Micah vi. H; 
Ps. .\v.; Isa. i. 16, 17: xxxiii. 15. 

WhateviT controversies may have agitated Israel 
duriii'j: the C(*nturies of the Projihets and the earlier 
jMistexilic pc'riod, they were not of a kind to induce 
the dc-iinini^ of Artich's ctf Faith to counteract the in¬ 
fluences of heretical tc;achinir. Dogmatic dilTerences 
manifest themselvc*s only after the .Maccabean strug- 
glc* for independ(*nce. Put even tlie.se ditTerenoc'S 
wc*re not far-retiching enough to overcome the in¬ 
herent avc*rsion to dogmatic tixation cif juinciplcs; 
f<*r, with the Jews, acceptance of juinciples was not 
.so much a matter of theorc’tical assent a.s of practi¬ 
cal conduct. Though Josejihus would have the di- 
vi.sions betw(*en the Pharisees and Sachlucees hinge 
on the* formal accejitance or.rejection of certain 
points of doctrine—such as Providence, resurrection 
of the bocly, which, for the Pliarisee.s, was identical 
with future retiibution — it is the 

Discus- consensus of ojiinion among modern 
sions and scliolars that the ditTerences betw’cen 
Dog-matism these two parties were rooted in their 
Disfavored, resjiective political programs, and iin- 
])lie(l in their respectively national 
and anti-national attitudes, ratlier than in their 
j»hiloso])Iiical or religious dogmas. 

If the words of Sirach (iii. 20-23) are to be taken 
as a criterion, the inien.sely ])ious of his days did not 
incline to spectilations on what was beyond tlieir 
jtowers to comprehend. They Avere content to jier- 
fttrin their religious duties in simjdicity of faitli. 
Tlie Mishnah (Ilag. ii. 1) indorsed tliis view of Si- 
rach, and in some degree discountenanced tlieos- 
ophy and dogmaii.sm. Among the recorded discus- 
sionsin the schools of the Rabbis, dogmatic problems 
commanded only a V(*ry inferior degn*e of attention 
(‘Er. 13/>: controversy concerning the value of hu¬ 
man life; llag. 12^r concerning the order of Crea¬ 
tion). Nevertlnde.ss, in the earliest 3Iislmah is found 
the caution of Abtalion against Iiere.sy and unbe¬ 
lief (Ah. i. 11 [12]): and many a Raraita betrays 
the prevalence of religious ditTerences (Ber. 12/>; 
‘Ab. Zarah 17u). These controversies liave left their 
impress upon tlie prayer-hook and the liturgy. This 
is shown hy tlie prominence given to the JShema*; 
to the Me.ssianic predictions in ilie 81iemoneh-‘E.sreli 


(the “Eighteen Heiiedictions”). which emphasized 
the belief in the Resurrection; and, 'finally, to the 
prominence given to the Decalogue—though the 
latter was again omitted in order to c ounteract the 
belief that it alone liad been revealed (Tamhl v. 1; 
Yer. Ih r. 6/u Rah. Rer. 12//). The se cxprc'.ssions of 
belief an* he ld to have originated in tlie desire to 
give* detinite utte ranee and impressivene*ss to the 
e orresponding doctrines tliat were eJiher rejcTCted or 
atte'iiuateei by some of the beretie*al schools. Rut 
while ilu se ])*orih)Us of the daily liturgy arc cxprc.ss- 
ive of the ehu trinal e*ontents of the regnant i>arty 
in the synagogue (see Laiidsliutli, in Edelman’s 
“Ilegyoii Leh”; and LiTi ueiV), they were not cast 
into tile form of catalogue*!! Articles of Faith. 

Th(‘ first to make tlieattcmjit to formulate them 
was Philo of Alexandria. The intlueiice of Greek 
thought induced among the Jews of Egyi>t tlie re- 
the tive mood. Discus.sioii was undoubtedly active 
oil the uiisettkd })oints of spe*culafive belief; and 
such discussion led, as it nearly alwa 3 *s dex'S, to a 
stricter dclinilijm of the doetlines. In his work, 
De Mundi Opitieio,” Ixi., Philo enumerates five 
artiele‘sas embracing the chief teuicts eif ^losaism: 
(1) God is and rules; (2) God is one; (3) the world 
was create*d; (4) Cr(‘ation is one; (5) GoePs provi- 
d(‘nce rules ('n ation. Rut among the Tannaim and 
Amoraim this c‘xaiuj)le of Philo found no followers, 
tliougli mail}' of their number were drawn into con- 
troversie*s with both J(*ws and non-Jews, and had to 
fortif\' their faith against the attacks of cont<*nipo- 
ran(‘ous jdiilosophy as well as against rising Chri.s- 
tianitv. Only in a g(*nenil wa}" the 31is]inah Sanh. 
xi. 1 exclud(*s from tlie worhl to crime the Epicu- 
r(*ans and those* tliat (h'U)" heli(*f in re.surrection or 
in the divine origin of the Torah. R. Akiba would 
alson*gardas hi*retical the r!*adcrs of D''31Vnn D'"1DD 
—certain extraneous wuiting.s (Apociypha or Gos- 
p(*ls)—ami ])crsons that would heal through wliis- 
pere'd formulas of magic. Abba Saul designat<;el as 
under susj>i<*ion of iiitidclit\' those that pronounce 
flic inelTahle name of the l)(*it}'. R^MmpIicafion the 
contrary doctrine and attitude may thus l>e regarded 
as having been iiroclaimed as orthodox. On the 
other hand, Akiha himself deelares 
Philo and that the command to love one’s neigh- 
Akiba. hor is the fundamental principle of 
the Law; while Ren Asai assigns this 
disline-tiem to the Rihlical verse, “Tlii.s is tlie hook 
of the generations of man ” (Gen. v. i.; Gen. R. 
xxiv.). The definition of Ilillel the elder, in his 
interview with a would-he eon vert (Shah. 31/«), em- 
!)odie*s in the golden rule the one fundamental article 
of faith. A teacher of tlie third Christian century^, 
R. Simlai, traces the <levelopmcnt of Jewish relig¬ 
ious principles from Moses with his 613 commands 
of i»rohihition and injunction, through David, who, 
acconling to this rahhi, enumerates eleven; through 
Isaiah, with six; Mieah, with three; to Hahakkuk, 
who simply but impres.sively sums up all religious 
faith in the single phrase, ‘‘The pious lives in his 
faith” (Mak., toward en<l). As the Halakah enjoins 
that one .shall prefer death to an act of idolatry, 
incest, nnehnstity, or murder, the inference is plain 
that the corre.sponding positive principles were held 
to be fundamental articles of Judaism, 
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From Philo down to late inetlieval and even ' 
iiKMieru writers the* De-ealogm* has been Jield to bi* 
in some way a suininarv of both the articles of the 
tru<‘ faith and the duties derived from that faith. 
According to the Ah-xamlrian philosoplier (s(*e ** De 
Vita Mosis”) theurdt-r <»f the Ten Words is not acci¬ 
dental. They elivide reaelily into two !j:rniij>s: the 
first five snmmarizin.Lr man'.''relations to tlie Deity: 
the other five sj>eeifvin.ir man's duties to his fellows. 
11)11 Ezra virtually adoi»ts this view. He intertirets 
the eonte-nts of the Di'caloLTue, not 
The nien*ly in tln-ir leiral-ritual bearing. 
Decalogue but as <*xpn*.';sive of elhi<*o-religions 
as a i»rin<'i|)h-s. !5ut this view can be 
Summary, uaeeil t«» oiIht traditions. In Yer. 

Ik-r. (>'/ th<* Shoiua* is declared to be i 
only an e|)itonie of the Decalogue. That in the j 
jioetry of the synagogal ritual this thought often | 
dominates is well known. No less a thinker than | 
Saatlia flaon com|)<is<*d a liturgical pnHluction of | 
this charact<T (si*e Azii.vitoT); and H. Eliezer ben 
Nathan of May« nce enriched the jirayer-book with 
a piyyut in which thcsi.x hundred and thirteen com¬ 
mands are rubrii-iteil in the order of and in <'onnec- 
tion with tin* Decidogiic. The theory that, tin* Dec¬ 
alogue was the foundation of Judaism, its article of 
faith, was advianted by Isaac Alnavanel (see his 
('ommentary on E.\. xx. 1): and in recent years by 
Isaac M. Wis<* of (’incinnatiin his •’Catechism ” and 
other writings. 

The (ally (-onfession of faith, however, which, 
though not so dciiominated, has found universal ac¬ 
ceptance. forms a part of the daily liturgy contain(‘d 
in all Jewish prayer InMiks. In its original form it 
raid somewhat as follows; -True and cstablish('d is 
this wonl for us forever. True it is that Thou art 
our God as Thou wast the God of our fathers; our 
King ns [Thou wast] the King of our fathers; our U(‘- 
deemer and tlu* Itcdeemer of our fathers; our C’reator 
and thelhak of our s;dvation: our Deliverer ami 
Savior—this from eternity is Thy name, and there is 
no God besides Tht*e.'' This statement dates prob¬ 
ably from the days of the Hasmoneans (sec laiiids- 
huth, in •‘Hegyoii Ix-b”). 

In the stri<*ter s«*ns*M»f the term, specitications in 
connected s(*(|ueiice. and nitional analysis of Articles 
of Faith, tiiil not find favor with the teachers and 
the faithful fiefore the Arabic jieriod. 
Saadia’s, The polemics with the Karaites on the 
Judah one hand, and. on the other, the neces- 
ha-Levi’s, .sity of defending their religion against 
and the attat ksof tin* jihilosojihies current 
Bahya's among IhuIi Mohamm(‘dans ami Jew.s, 
Creed. imlueed the leading thinkers to define ^ 
ami formulate their beliefs. Samlia s 
Emunot we-Deoi ” is in reality one long exposition 
of the main tenets of the faith. The plan of the 
book discloses a .sy.Stematization of the dilTercnt re¬ 
ligious doctrine.s that, in the estimation of the 
author, constitute the sum total of his faith. They 
arc, in the order of their tn-atineiit by him, the fol¬ 
lowing: (1) The worhl is created; (2) God is one 
and incorpore*al; (3) Ix-lief in revelation (including 
the divine origin of tnulition); (4) man is called to 
righteousness and eiidoweil with all neccssjirv (jual- 
ities of mind and sold to avoid sin; (o) belief in re* 


Avard and jumishmenl; (6) the .smd i.s created pure; 
after death it leaves the l><Mly; (7) belief in resurrec¬ 
tion; (8) 3Ie.s.sianic exi>«*ctation. retribution, and 
final judgment. Jmlah Iia-I>*vi endeavored, in his 
‘‘C'uzari,” to determine the fundamentals of Juda¬ 
ism on another basis. He rejects all app(*al to 
specubative reason, r<*pudiating the imdhod of the 
Motekallamin. The luirach-i and Iniditions are, in 
their supernatural chanu-ter. lioth the source ami 
the evhh nee of the true faith. With them Judaism 
stands and falls. The b<H»k of llahya ibn Pakuda 
("’llobot ha-Lebabotwhile remarkable, as it is. 
for endeavoring to give religion its true .setting as a 
spiritual forci*, contribut<-<l nothing of note to the 
exposition of the fumlarm-ntal artich*s. It goes 
without sjiying that the unity of G()d. His govern¬ 
ment of th(3 world, the jiosMbilities of leading a di¬ 
vine life—whic h wc-re never forfeited by man—are 
expounded as essi-ntials of Judaism. 

More interesting on this p*>int is the work of R. 
Abraham ibn Daud (1120)eiititli*il “Emunah Ramah” 
(The High Faith). In the second di- 
Ibn Daud vision of his tri*ati.se he discourses on 
and the principh-s of faith and the Law. 
Hanauel These principh'S are: The cxislimce 
ben of God; His unity; His spirituality; 
!^usbiel. His other attrilmte.s; His pow(‘r as 
manifestt*d in His works; Ili.s provi¬ 
dence. IjCSs w’cll known is the .sc heme of an African 
rabbi, Hananel b. Hushiel. :il)out a century earlier, 
according to wiiom Judaisni’-s fundamental articles 
number four: Relief in G***l; belief in pro|)hecy; 
belief in a future state; li<*lief in the advent of the 
^lessiah. 

The mo.st tvidely sprettd and |>opular of all creeds 
is that of Maimonide.s. i-mbnicing the thirteen arti¬ 
cles. Why he ehosc* this particular number ha.sbeen 
a subject of much disi ussion. Some have s<.‘en in 
the number a reference to the thirteen attributes of 
God. Probably no mi'aning attaehe.s to the elioiee 
of the number. His artich*s are: (1) The existence 
of God; (*2) His unity; (3> His spirituality; (4) His 
eternity; (5) God alone the objfct of w'orship; (0) 
Revelation throiigli His prophets; (7) tliii preemi- 
neiiee of Mosi-s among the Prophets; 
The (S) Gml's law given on Mount Sinai; 
Thirteen (11) the immntahility of the Tondi as 
Articles of GihEs Diw; 1 10) GckI’s foreknowledge 
Mai- of ineir.s acthms; (11) retrilmtion; 
monides. (12) the coming of the Me.ssiali; (13) 
Ri'siirrection. Tliis creed .Maimonide.s 
wrote while still a very young man; it forms a part 
of his Mishnah (:<>mm(*niary. but be never referred 
to it in bis later works (sci* 8. Adler. “Tenets of 
Faith and Their Antliority in the Talmud.” in his 
•• Kohez ‘al Yad.” p. 02. where Yad ha-Hazakah. 
Issure Riah. xiv. 2, is referri-il to as proof that 3Iai- 
monides in his advanceil age regjir(l(‘d as fundamen¬ 
tals of the faith only the unity of God and the j>ro- 
hibition of idolatry). It did not meet universal 
neceptance; hut. as its plintseology is .succinct, it 
has pa.s.^d into the'pniyer Ijook, and is therefore 
familiar to almost all Jew.s of the OrtluKiox school. 
The succc.ssors of Maimonhh'S. from the thirtiH*nth 
to the fifteenth eeiitiiry—Nahmanides. Ahlw Mari 
ben Mo.ses. Simon ben Z<*mah Duran. AIIh). Isaac 
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Amnia, aiid Joseph Jaabez—reiluceil his thirteen 
aiiieleslo three: Belief in God; in Creation (or reve¬ 
lation); and in providence (or relrihution). Others, 
like Crescas and David ben ^>alnllel Estella, spoke of 
seven fundamental articles, laying stress also on free¬ 
will. On the other hand, David lx*n Yom-Tob ibn 
Bilia, in liis “Y(‘sodol ha-Maskir’ (Fundamentals of 
tin* Thinking Man), adds to the thirteen of Maimon- 
ides thirteen of liis own—a numlxT which a 
lemporarv of Albo (see ‘ Ikkarim,” iii.) als<i chose 
for his fundamentals; while Jedaiah IVnini, in the 
last chapter of his “Behinat lia-Dat." enumerated no 
less than Ihirty-tive cardinal principles (see Low, 
“Jiidisehe Dogmen,'’in Gesammelte Werke.’^ i. loO 
et .vvy. ; and ^schechter, ‘‘Dogmas of Judaism,** in 
“Studies of Judaism,” ])p. 14T-1SI). 

In the fourteenth century Asher ben Jehiel of 
Toledo raised his voice against the Maimonideaii Arti¬ 
cles of Faith, declaring tlnan t<» be only temi>orary, 
and .sugg(*sted that anotlier be added to recognize 
that the Exile is a ]mnishment for the sins of Isniel. 
Isaac Aliravanel, in liis “ Ih»sh Amanali,** took the 
same attitude toward Maimoiiides’ creed. While 
defending ^Maimoiiides agaiii.st Hasdai and AUk), he 
refused to accept dogmatic articles for Judaism, 
holding, with all the cabalists, that the 613 com¬ 
mandments of the Law an* all taiitahiount to Arti¬ 
cles of Faith (see Doom.\), 

In liturgical ])oetry the Artielesof Faith as evolved ' 
by philosophical siieculation met witlrmetrk*al pres- j 
cntatioii. The most noted of such metrical and ' 
rimed elaborations are the “Adon ‘(41ain,”by an » 
anonymous writer—now used as an introduction to j 
the morning servi(‘(‘S (hy the Sej)hanlim as the con- j 
elusion of the inundf {)V “additional” service), and ; 
of comparatively recent date; aiul tiie otlier known 
as the “Yigdal,” according l<» Luzzatto, by IL 
Daniel b. Judah Dayyan. 

The modern catechisms abound in hirmulated Arti¬ 
cles of Faith, These are generally intended to he 
recited liy the candidates for contirmation, or to be 
used for the re(T])lioii of prose-lytes j 
Modern (see Dr. Einboni's “‘Olat Tainid ”). j 

Cate- The Central C’onfereiice of American j 

chisms. Babhis, in devising a foniiula for the j 
admis.sion of j)ros<^*lytes. elalionited a | 
set of Articles of F'aith. The.se modern schemes 
liave not met \yith general favor—their autliors 
being in almost all cases the only ones that liave 
had recourse to them in jiraclisi*. The points <»f 
agreement in the.s(* recent j)r(Mliiclions consist in tlie 
aflirmationof theunityof G<m 1; the elect ion of Lsrael 
as the jiriest peoiile; the Me.<sianic de.stiny of all 
hiimanit}*. The declaration of principlc.s by tlie 
Pittsburg Conference (IH.Soj is to be classt*di per- 
liaps, with the many attempts to fi.\ in a .succinct 
enumeration the main principles of the modern Jew¬ 
ish religious coiisciou.snes.s. 

Tlie Karaites are not behind the Rabhinites in the 
elaboration of Articles of Faith. The oldest instances 
of the existence of such articles among them are found 
in the famous work by Judah Ix-n Elijali Iladassi, 
“Eshkol lia-Kofcr.” In the order there given these 
are the articles of the Karaite faith: (1) God is the 
Creator of all created beings: (2) He is preniundane 
and lias no peer or associate; (3) the whole universe 


is created; (4) Guil called Mos<.‘santl the other Proph¬ 
ets of the Biblical canon; (5) the Law of Moses alone 
is true; (6) to know the language of 
The the Bible is a religious duty; (7) the 
Karaites. Temple at Jerusalem is the palace of 
the world’s Ruler; (8) belief in Resur- 
reetiim contemporaneous with the advent of the 
Mes-Midi; (11) linal judgment; (10) retribution. The 
number ten here is not accidental. It is in keeping 
I with the .*^*lieme of the Decalogue. Judah Hailassi 
acknowledges that he bad prcdcccs.sors in this line, 
and mentions .sonic of the works on wliicli be bases 
his enuinenition. The most succinct cataloguing of 
the Kamite faith in articles is that by P^lijah Bash- 
\'atzi (died about 1400). His articles vary but little 
from tho.se by Hadassi; but they are put with greater 
philo.sophieal precision (.si‘e Jost, “Geschichte des 
Judcnthuiiis,” ii. 331). 

Biblioc.r.\i*hy ; S<-lil»*sinjr(T. fiennan translation ^ T^hnrim 
(DsiMH'ially inrroiluriion ami annuliitions), xvi-xHIi. et 
so/., 040 ft sfti.: Low. Gesiunnultf HVr/rr, I. 31-02. 13T17S; 
Jost. iif.'*fh. ilfs Juth'ittltumx ii)n1 Seiner Sekttm Ham- 
burpor. Renlencucldinl^lie, s.v. fMminen; Rapoi>ort, iiio- 
Ijrnplnfttf Jfnnmiel ; Si'lufhtt'r. Tlie Dogmas o/ Juitaittm. in 
St w I io< of Judaism.])]). 147-lSl: J. .Aiib, Vetter die (il nut *ens~ 
Stjmtmlc der Mt:snisc1ir)i lieUifion : FninkePs Zcitschrift 
fUr die Jlfliuii't-'*^^^ Interesscn dcs Judenthums, 1845. 

44‘J: i'reiy.vuHrh. (jlrumnehreti des Israetitischcn fitauhem, 
in GoigtT's insscnseJi. Zeitschrifl flirjfld, Ttieohtuie^ i. 39 
ct seti.. ii. 08. 2.V>. 

K. E. G. n. 

The Articles: The tliirteeii Articles of Faith for- 
mtilated according to Maimoiiides in his 3Iishnah 
Commentary to Sanhedrin, introduction to ch. i.v. 
—which have been accepted by the great majority 
of Jews and are found in the old pmyer-lHH>k—are 
as follows: 

I. I flniily b**Meve that the rreator-^blesst*<l lie His name!—Is 
lK>th ('n-ator and Ruler of all <Ti*aled beinp.s, and that He alone 
hath inadp. doth inaKe, and ever will make all works of nature. 

. 2.1 flnnly iK-lieve that the ('reator—blessed be His name!—is 

I one: and no Unity is like His in any form ; and that He alone is 
; our (;<k 1 who was, is. and ever will be. 

I 3. I flnnly lielieve that the Creauir—bh'ssed be Hisnamef— 
is n<tt a iKXly: ami no conx^real r»*lations apply to Him; and 
that there exists nothinp that has any .similarity to Him. 

4. 1 flrnily b«*Ueve llial the creator—blessed be Ills name I— 
WJLS the first and will also be the last. 

5. I flnnly is-lieve that the Creator—blessed l>e His name!— 
is alone worthy of iM'inp worshif>e(l, and that no other beinir is 
worthy of our worship. 

6. I flnnly believe that all the words of the Prophets are true. 

7. I firmly iMdieve that the pniphecy of Moses, our .master— 
peace tie iiism him!-was true; and that he was the chief of 
the Pniphet.s, isith of those that preceded him and of those that 
followed him. 

. 8. i flniiiy iHdleve that the Law which we p<isspss now is the 
.same that hath lK*en given to Mosi*s our master—peace be upon 
him! 

9. I firmly indleve that this . Law will not he changed, and 
that there will be no edher Ixw [or di.spt*nsailon] given by the 
Cn^ator—l>l<*ss<sl be His name! 

Id. I flrmly lielieve that the Creator—blessed be His name! — 
knowelh all the actions of men and all their thoughts, as it is 
.said: “ He that fa.shloneth the hearts of them all. He that con- 
siden*th all their works ” (Ps. xxxiii. 15). 

II. I flnnly I'elieve that the Creator—blessed be He!—r«- 
wardeth those that keep His commandments and punisheth 
those that tran.sgn*ss His eonnnandments. 

12. I firmly believe in the f-omlng of the Messiah; and al¬ 
though He may tarry, I daily hope for His coming. 

13. I flrmly b^dieve that there will take place a revival of 
the dead at a lime whh h will please the Creator—blessed b® 
His name, and exalted His memorial for ever and everl 

According to Mainionides lie that rejects any of 
these articles is an unbeliever, and places himseli 
outside of the Jewish community. 
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Josopli Alb<» mlua.*s the article s to three fuiula- 
mental principles: 

1. Erhtfucr #»f : O-niprehi'n^lun of God's unity. His in- 

C(irp<»n*aliiy, His Hcmiiy, and of the fact of His being the o)>jeet 
of man's w<*rship. 

a. lirrrhitinti: ronirn'h« n>ion of pretphecy. of Mose*s as su¬ 
preme authority, of iLe divino origin a^d immutability of the 
Law. 

3. Jictrihiitiun: Compr»-hrnsion of the <livine jmlgment 
and <tf Iiesum*<-iK»n. 

Till •sc thri*<* j‘riiicipl»'S liavc, in the main, been 
adopted also lu* iiunh rn tlicoloirians, both conserva¬ 
tive and libend. as the fundainc'iitals of Jtidaism in 
tlie religions in>Trncti«*n •>[ cliildren as Avell as in the 
confessif»n of faitli ti» Ik* rccire<l by j>ro5^dytes: some 
(c.//., Biidinger) laying especial stress on the immor¬ 
tality of the soul, etluTs (#.//., Stein) on the priestly 
mission of Israel, or the Messianic hope. 

Einliorn posits the f«*llowing tive Articles of Faith : 

1. GckI the rri^au^. 

2. Man in His image. 

3. Revelation Ohnaigh Mc»sesi. 

4. (io<I the Juilge. 

5. Israel H is priest-periple. 

The Central Conference of American Ihibbis, in 
180G, at Milwaukee. Wis., ad<fpted the following 
four (or live) articles in the ** Proselyte Confession 

1. God the Only One. 

2. Man His image. 

3<i. Immortaliiy of ifces**uL 
3/i. Relributi».n. 

4. Isniel's iiiis>i*»n- 

AR-TISANS.—In Bible and Talmud: The 
general term for **artis;in ** in the Bible is "harash ” 
or "li<>resli.’’ which, derived from a verb meaning 
“to cut,” is applicable to any worker in a hard sub¬ 
stance, such as metal. st»»nc, or wfanl (compare the 
nse of this tenn in a geiiend sr-nse in II Kings xxii. 
6, xxiv. 14*. Jer. xxiv. 1. xxix. 2). At times it is 
used more deliniiely of a c-j\rpcnter (Jer. x. 3; Isa. 
xli. 7), of a metal-worker (Ilosea xiii. 2). or of an 
annorer (I Sam. xiii. 19). Usually, 
Terms. however, tlic* term is qualified by the 
addition of tlie material, as “harash 
eben,” a worker in stmiedl Sam. v. 11); “harash 
‘ez,” a worker in wo<m1 (/7a); “horesh nehosliet,” a 
worker in bronze (I Kings vii. 14); and “harash 
barzel,” a worker in in>n (II Chron. xxiv. 12). 
From the same nx»t is derived “hamshet,” skilled 
work, defined, as above, by the addition of “eben” 
or “ ‘ez ” (Ex. xxxi. 5». In traditional literature the 
terms for “ artisaui" and ~ handicraft ” are “ umman ” 
and “ ummanut ” respi-ciively (Song Sol. vii. 2, “om- 
man ”). 

Leaving to siH^ ud articles a detailed description 
of the various cnifis and occupations mentioned in 
Bible and Talmud, it will l>e sufiident to give here a 
gentTal summary of -sjx /ialized oeeiipations, wliere- 
in. for completeness* sake, unskilled laborers are in¬ 
cluded. 

The smelting of gold and silver is undoubtedly 
one of the oldest crafts known to man. The “ zoref " 
(Judges xvii. 4; Isa. xl. 19, xli. 7, xlvi. 6; Jer. x. 
9. 14, li. 17, and elsewhere) or “mezaref ” (Mai. iii. 
2-3), literally “smelter,** is the goldsmith or silver¬ 
smith. The smelting was done in the “ kur ” (smelt¬ 
ing pot, Prov. xvii. 3. xxvii. 21) or the “mazref 
(»7i.). In traditional literature the “ zahabi,” Aramaic 


“dahabi,” “dahabana ” (goldsmith), is distinguished 
from the “ kassafi ” or “kassaf ” (silversmith). Cop¬ 
per and bronze were worked b}’ the “horesh neho- 
ahet” (Gen. iv. 22; I Kings vii. 14). Li the Mish- 
nah he is called “mezaref nehosliet” (Ket. vii. 10); 
in tlie Talmud “hashsliala dude ” (kettle-smith, Ket. 

77/f; see, liowever, z'6., where “meza- 
Workers in ref nehosliet ” i-sdifferenlly explained). 

Metal. Iron, like gold, was smelteil in the 
“kiir” (Dent. iv. 20; I Kings viii. 51; 
Jer. xi. 4). The “hanish Viarzel” (iron-worker or 
smith, II Chron. xxiv. 12) is called in traditional 
literature “iiappah” (one who uses bellows) or 
“ pcliami ” (one who uses charcoal). ^Mention is also 
made of the “tarsi ” (chaser or embosser; compare 
Low, in Kranss, Lehnworter,” ii. 277a; and Jas- 
trow, “Dictionary,” ff.r. i-)* 

The “harash ‘cz” (worker in 'wood, Ex. xxxi. 5) 
is called in traditional literature “naggar,” and 
means “carpenter” as well as “joiner.” As spe¬ 
cialists in this calling arc mentioned the “saddaah” 
or “saddana” (maker of stocks, Pe.s. 28a) and the 
“kazzaz” (feller of trees. Cant. R. ii. 2; Lev. R. 
xxiii.). Carving is mentioned in I Kings vi. 29, and 
elsewhere: “ kiyj ur ” (paneling), in traditional litera¬ 
ture (B. B. 536). 

AVorkers in stone were the “hozeb” (qiiarryman 
or stone cutter, I Kings v. 29), 'who liewed the 
stone from the rock, and the “horesh 
Workers in eben” (stone-polisher, II Sam. v. 11). 

Wood In traditional literature the first is 
and Stone, called “hazzab,” the latter “.siitiat” 
(B. Af. 1186). Those who cln’sc*! mill¬ 
stones are called “nekorot” (Tosef., Kid. v. 14; Kid. 
82a); engravers in stone are “pattahe abanim”or 
“mefattehe abanim” (Yer. Shek. iv. 48/i; Keliiii 
xxix. 5). 

The “boneh ” (builder) is called in traditional liter¬ 
ature “baniiai” (Kelim xxix. 3; Tosef., Kelim, B. 
B. vii. 2; Yer. Hag. ii. 776: B. M. 11^/), who is 
differentiated from tlie “ardikal” or “adrikal”= 

A. ssy rian “ dimgalhi”( tlie architect or eyestone-setter, 

B. M. /./?.; Targ. II., Ham. v. 11). The specialized 
term for wall-builders is “goderim” (II Kings xii. 
13) or “harashe eben kir” (II Sam. v. 11). To this 
trade belong the “pison” (mortar-maker, Kelim xx. 
2), the “tall” (plasterer, Ezek. xiii. 11), and the 
“ sayyad ” (wliitewasher, lime-burner, Shab. 806). 

The “yozer” (potter) is in traditional literature 
“ paliara ” (Targ. Isa. xxix. 16). As specialists in 
this trade are mentioned the “ kaddad ” (jug-maker, 
M. K. 136; Pes. 556, MS.M., ed, *1*13), the “godel 
tanmirim” (oven-maker), the “godel kcle zurali” 
(art-potter, 31. K. 11a; Yer. Shab. vii. Kk/), and the 
“ kaddar ” (maker of pots, Tohar. vii. 1).. Tlie “ zag- 
gag,” Aramaic “zaggaga” (glazier, 3L K. 136; Yer. 
‘Ab. Zarah ii. 40c), is specialized into the “nofeah 
kele zekokit” (glass-blower, Yer. Shab. l.c.). Here 
belongs the “hofer shihin” (ditch- 
Workers in digger, B. K.’ 50a). The “bursi” 

Clay, (tanner or hide-dresser; see Krauss, 
Earth, and “LehnwOrter,” s.v.) or “‘abbedan” 
I<eather. (Kelim xxvi. 8) had as assistant the 
“ sliallaha ” (flayer, skinner, Shab. 
496). who prepartHl the liides for tanning. As special¬ 
ists in :his line are found the “ shakkaf ” or “ ushkafa” 
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(slKX'iiiaker, Tosi'f., B. B. i. 15; Git. 

the *‘raz‘au'’ (belt-maker, Pes. iv. 6), the “.sarair” 
(Iianiess-maker, Kelim xxiv. 8), the *"zakkak” 
(maker of leather bottles, 3Iik. ix. 5), and the “.‘-an- 
delar'’ (siindal-maker, Yer. Hag. iii. 78f0- 

In the textile indnstiv a number of cmfts are 
mentioned," such as “zammar” (the ^vool-^veaver, 
•Etluy. iii. 4; Kelim xxix. G); “pishtani ” (the beater 
ef tlax. Yer. Yeb. xiii. BV: Gen. H. xxxii.8); ‘*ma‘a- 
zela’’ (the spinner, Eccl. H. vii. 0); '‘azloya ” (the 
net weaver, B. *21//): “kiwwaah” (the eommon 
weaver, Shab. 113./, 140//); “/»n*g'’(the weaver, Yer. 

Shek. V. 40/f): “ gardi ” (wool-weaver. 
Textile Kelim xii. 4); “tarsi” (the artistic 
Industry, weaver, *Ab. Zarah 17/>; Suk. 51//); 

‘^sericarins” (the silk-weaver, Pe.sik. 
R. XXV.; Cant. R. viii. 11, where the word appejir.s 
in eorrnjned form); zabba*, zabba‘ah” (the dyer, 
B. K. ix. 4: Git 5*2//); “kobes” and “kazzani” 
(the fuller, Ber. 28//; Tosef., Kelim, B. M. iii. 14: 
Y/ r. R<*r. iv. 7//). Connected Aviih this are the occu¬ 
pations of the “hayyat” (tailor, Shab. i. 3), the 
“go<lel miznefet” (turban- or cap-maker, Kelim xvi. 
7); and the “aslipara ” (elolhes-cleaner, ‘Ab. Zarah 

20/y). 

“3ra‘aseh rokcm” (the art of embroider}*) and 
“ma'asch hosheb” (the art of tine weaving) were 
known and already highly developed in Biblical 
times (compare Embkoidkky). Mention is also 
made of the “sakkay” (sack-maker, Kelim xiii. 5), 
and of the ^sarad” or *‘s{iddar” (net-maker, Yoma 
85/f; Mek., Ki Tissa; Yalk., Ex. 327; Tosef., Kid. 
V. 14). 

AonicrLTUitE afTorded work not only to the field- 
laborers but to the “tahona” (miller, Yer. Peah i. 
ITw), and the ‘*nahtom” (professional baker, Hal. ii. 
7). The baker was the ‘* kefela” {Karrrj/.oc, re.staurant- 
keeper, Tosef., B. 31. xi. 30). The ” kallay^ ” parched 
the grain and olTercd it for Side, and the “garosah” 
or **dashoshah” (gnst-maker) manufactured dilTer- 
eiit kinds of groiits or pearl-barley (3Ien. x. 4; 31. 
K. ii. 5). Cooking, in Talmudic times, developed 
into an art, so that one boasted of knowing a hun¬ 
dred ways of preparing eggs (Lam. R. iii. 16). The 
“megabben” (cheese-maker, Tosef., Shab. i.v. [.v.] 
13); the ** titbbah, ” tabbaha”(butcher, 
Workers in slaughterer, or **shohet,” also profes- 
Agricul- sional cook, Bezah 2^/; Huh 18//; 

tural Tosef., Ber. iv. 10), and “kazzab” 
Products, (meat-seller, ‘Eduy. viii. 2); tiie “bal- 
itar” (confeetioner, 3"er. Hal. ii. 5^); 
the “sodani” (brewer, Ber. 44//). and the “ba-ssam” 
or “pattam” (manufacturer of .s])ices, dniggist. 
Tosef., Kid. ii. 2; Y'er. 3"oma iv. 41/7) supplied 
other necessities of the hoiisehohh Fi.sh and game 
were provided by the ‘‘liaram” (fisher, 3"er. 31. K. i 
ii. 81//) and the **rishba” (fowler. Huh 116//). The 
hunting of deer is fre/piently mentioned in the Tal- : 
mud and 3ndnishim (Shab. xiii. 5; B. 3L 85/>). ! 

Cattle-raising required the services of a “nakdud ” | 
(herder, Lev. R. i. 9), of a ** ro‘eh ” (shepherd), and of 
a *‘karzila” (assistant. B. K. 56//). The ‘*pattam” 
fattened animals for the market (Tosef., Bezah, iii. 
6). Other occupations dealing with cattle are 
“ ahiiryar ” (equerry, 3Ieg. 12//; differently explained 
in Jastrow, “ Dictionary,” “baham ” or “bal^- 


kar” (cattle-raiser and cattle-driver. Dent. R. iih6; 
I Yer. Bezali v. 63//), **gammar’ (camel-driver), 
“hainmar” (ass driver, Kid. iv. 14), and ‘‘karar”or 
“kaddar” (carnage-driver, ih. Bab. and Yer.; B. 31. 
Vi. 1). 

The demands of personal comfort, w hich in most 
instances called for m^inual lab/)r, though the occu¬ 
pations tliemselves were scarcely those 
Other of Artisjins, were fill(‘d b}" the “ ballan ” 
Occupa- (;?///njf/c, bather, Sheb. viii. 5). with 
tions, hisattendants, the ‘‘turmesjir” (ffipuat): 

the “/)leyar,” ‘^oleariu.s”(clotlies-keep- 
er, ITer. 3ra‘as. Sli. i. 52/7), and the “udyatha” (the 
female superintendent of the vapor baths, Yer. Sheb. 
viii. 38//, “Zosime, the udyatha”); the ’^sappar” 
(hair-cutter. Kid. 7.c.), and the “gara‘ ” (barber and 
1)1/)od-let ter. Kid. 82//). The w’omcn had their “ gad- 
delet,” ‘"godelet,” or “megaddelet” (hair dresser, 
Kelim xv. 3; Kid. ii. 3). 

In the interest of landowuiCTS w’orked the “kay- 
yal” (measurer, Yer. B. 31. ix, 12//), and the “nia- 
shoah,” “ masliohaah” (surveyor, Kelim xiv*. 3; B. 31. 
107//). Tlic care of the city required the la^3or of 
the “ibbola’ah” (gate-keeper, watchman, Niddah 
67//). 

Tiufiic and communication by land gave employ¬ 
ment to the “ kattaf ” or “ siibbal ” (load-carrier, B. 3f. 
118//; ITer. B. 3L x. 12c); to the “iskundara,” “bal- 
dara,” “daww^ar,” “tablara” (the courier. Kid. 21b; 
Yer. ‘Ab. Zarali i. 30/7; Esther R. i. 8; Shab. 19a; 
Targ. Prov. xxiv. 34; Pesik. R. xxi.), and to the 
“ba’al aksania,” “ushpizkan,” “dayyora,” “pun- 
daki” (the innkeeper, Pesik. R. xi.; 3Ieg. 26a; 
Ta‘an. 21a; Git. viii. 9). Communication by w’ater 
was kept up by the “sappan” (seaman, Sheb. viii. 
5), the “mullah” (sailor, Eccl. R. ix. 8), the “mab- 
bora” (ferryman, ITul. 94//), and the “naggada*^ 
(tracker of vessels, B. 31. 107//). Tlie ship had also 
an “amodaah” (diver, R. H. 23a). 

Finally, mention must be made of the^zappat" 
(pitch-burner, 3Iik. ix. 7); the “dikulaah ” (basket- 
maker. B. B. 22//); the “liblar,” “ libellarius,” 
“sofer,” “siifra” (w'ritcr), w*ho w*rote documents as 
well as books (Shab. i. 3; Git. viii. 8; ‘Ab. Zarah 
db); and the “kaboraah” (grave-digger, Sanh. 266). 

In primitive society most of the handicrafts are 
carried on by members of the family as occasion 
demands. It is only with the advance 
Hand!- of civilization tliat w^ork becomes spe- 
crafts and cialized and a class of Artisans devel- 
Women. ops. Thus even in Talmudic times, 
side by .side with specialized crafts¬ 
men, a great deal of w ork w as done by the w^omen 
of the family. The 3Iishnah Ketubot (v. 5) sheds 
light on this subject; 

“The following are the things which a wife is under obliga¬ 
tion to do for her husband: the grinding, baking, washing, 
c/K»king, nursing her children, making the bed, and spinning 
wool. If she has brought him one maidsen’ant, she needs not 
be obliged to g»*lnd, bake, or wash; if she has brought him two 
maids, she needs not cook or nurse; if three, then she needs not 
make the bed or spin wool; if four, then she Is at liberty to 
spend her time sitting In the armchair. R. Ellezer says. Even 
if she has brought him a hundred maids, she should be forced 
to spin wool; for leisure leads to Idiocy.” 

Something similar is found a hundred t’^ears later 
{Yeh. 63/i). 
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A tmde wliich would n(."cessitate business inter¬ 
course with women is looked upon ns improper 
(Kid. iv. 14); for every one who deals with wom¬ 
en has bad leaven in him, otherwise lie wouM 
not have chosen sueli a trade (Kid. ; compare 
Jastrow, “Dictionary/’ niD). But, like all theo¬ 
ries, tliis rule was not always carried out in pmctisi*; 
even scholars disregarded it (compare Pes. 113^0- 
See also IjAIIOR. 

Neverthel(*ss there were several trades regarded 
unfavorably b\' pojmlar ojiinion. This is well ex¬ 
pressed by K. .MeVr (about the year 140); 


“One sliouJa tenel) liis son an easy ami rleanly ^K'cupaiion. 
One.shoalU pniyio Him towlioni rii-l)e.s ami iK)Ssessions l)el<mg: 
for in every trade tliere is \v«‘allh a.swell as jwverty : liiii neither 
wealth nor poverty is de|M*mit*nt on the oeeupation, but rather 
on tlie meritoriousness of man “ tKid. iv, 14). 

And 11. Jeliudah lia-Xasi (about the year 200): 

“ There is no fM-eupation which will disappear from this world. 
Happy he who luissM'en at his parents’ home a line trade; but 
wo unto liim who has seen Ills partmts engajred in an unplejis- 
ani trade. The world ean not tret along without a luanufaeturer 
of perfuim^ neither without a hinner. Happy he whose trade 
is niannfaetwring of iierfumes; wo unto him who is a tanner” 
(Kid. syj). 


Drivers of asses and camels, shepherds, sailors, 
wagon-drivers, storekeepers, and crockery-dealers 
are looked down upon, “for their 
Estimation tnidcs are robbeis’ t nides ” (Kid. iv. 14; 
of Certain Yer. Kid. iv. OGr <?/TJie follow- 
Trades. ing occupations are also looked upon 
with disfavor because they bring one 
into contact with women, and neither king nor high 
priest should be chosen from among those who fol- 
hnv them—namely, the trades of goldsmith, carder, 
millstone-chiseler, pcdler, weaver, barber, fuller, 
leech, batb-inan, and tanner (Kid. l.c.). 

(’lassitication by tnide and the formation of gilds 
are nientioned in the Hiblc. Thus, gilds of gold¬ 
smiths and jierfumersare referred to in 
Gilds. Nell, iii, 8 . Gilds of jiotters and weav¬ 
ers .seem to be indicated in J Cbroii. 
iv. 23. These gilds seem to have been hereditar}', 
similar to tlie later families of Garmu and Ab- 
tiuas, who tenaciously retained in their resj)cctivc 
families the special knowledge of baking tiie show- 
bread and preparing the holy incense (Yoma iii. 11 ). 
The cop])ersmiths or embossers had a separate syna¬ 
gogue (Meg. 26 / 1 ; Naz. r)2r0- In Alexandria there 
was a ])erfect organization of the various trades. In 
the .synagogue the goldsmiths, silversmiths, .sinilhs. 
embo.ssers. weavers, etc., .sjit each in a separate 
group (Silk. 51^»). Among some trades there existeii 
also mutual insurance (B, K. W&j). See also Agri- 
ci'LTUHK, Baking, Haths. Bottle, C(.h>king, Cop¬ 
per. Cotton, Dyking, Emuhoidery, Engraving, 
Fl.\x, Fuller, Gla.^s, Iron, Labor, Leather, 
Metals, Pottery, Shipbuilding, Spinning, 
AVe.\ving, Wool. 


Biblimrapht: S. Me.ver, Artieit timl Hmuhrerk im Tal- 
tnmi, IkTlln, 1878; Delltzseh, Jlhlii^chex Hamhcerhcflelten 
zur Zeit Jem, 3(1 ed.. Erhingen, 1879; J. S. Bloch, Lkr Ar~ 
t*citerxfand hei den Pnh'htinenxern, Griechen unil RCh 
inern, Vienna, 1882, Rieger, Verxueh einer Techni>Ityaie uml 
TenniluthHjie der Handwerhe in der Mixchnah, Breslau. 
IKH; (i. LAwy, Die Teehnnb>{jie vnd Tenniunhigie der Mfil- 
. B(7r/ffr in den Rahhinischen Qnellctu Lelusic. 

1898; Schwab, Reiicrtoire, 11., »,v. Metien, 

J. BR. C. L. 


ARTISANS—Medieval: So far as they w’ere 
allowed by the restrictions of the trade gilds, many 
Jews <»f medieval times obtained their livelihood by 
working with their hands. Benjamin of Tndela 
(1171) refers to many manufacturers of silk in the 
Byzantine empire, to dyera in S 3 'ria, and glass- 
makers at Tyre. A little later King Roger of SiciU' 
brouglil Jewish .silk-weavers to .south Itah’ to found 
that industry' (Gnliz, “Geschichte,” vi. 2(>3). In 
<lec<l, the trade of dy eing .seems to have been almost 
a munopoh' of Jews in .southern Euroi>e, and was 
eeriainij' their favorite form of industry’, the tax lev¬ 
ied on ihem being called “ Tignta Judivorum ” (Ghde- 
mann. “Culturgcscliiclite,” ii. 312). 

The Jewish silk maiiiifacturers of Ital^' w’cre also 
distinguished {ihhf. 240). The Jews of L 3 'ons, when 
expelled in 1446, establi.shed an important silver¬ 
smith business at Trevoux. In kSicil 3 ' the Jews ap¬ 
peared to have almo.st a monopoh* of liandierafts, 
and the authorities in 1492 protested against the 
edict of expulsion, because, as llie 3 ' “nearly all 
the arti.^^ians in the realm are Jew.s.” Among the 
Jews of German 3 'and north France in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries are found masons, tanners, 
card-painters, armorers, stone-engravers, glaziers, 
and even makers of moii.se-trap.s, while among the in- 
haliitants of 8 pain before the tiftcenth ceutur 3 ' were 
to be found shoemakers, silversmiths, weavers, me- 
ehanies, carpenters, locksmiths, basket-makers, and 
curriers (Jacobs, “lnquir 3 ',” pp. xv, xxiii). About 
1620 the majoritv of the Jews of Rome earned their 
living as tailors (Riegt^r, “ Rom,” 198). Among tlie 
Artisjins nientioned in the inscriptions at the Prague 
cemeter 3 ’^ of the seventeenth centur 3 ' are furriers, 
carpenters, locksmiih.s, glaziers, potters, wood¬ 
cutters. wheelwrights, and wagon-makers (Hoc‘k, 
“Familieii Prags”). When it is remembered that 
main' of these occupations could only be tilled b 3 ' 
pei-sons who had entry to the gilds, w hich W'ere re¬ 
ligious fraternities as w^ell as trade-unions, and did 
not admit tlic Jews, there is a remarkable variet 3 'of 
handicrafts in which Jew s can be traced during"the 
Middle Ages; see the lists at the end of chapter 
xii. of Abrahams’ “Jewish Life in the Middle Ages.” 

There is, how’ev'er, considerable variation in the 
amount of Iiandw ork shown b 3 ' the Jew's in the lilid- 
dle Ages according to place and time. • Where the 
central government was strong an attempt was made 
to use the Jews as indirect tax-gatherers, and here 
ver 3 ' little handwork is found; where, on the con- 
tnirv^, the central government w’as not all-powerful, 
the Jew's had freer access to the more natural means 
of earning a livelihood. Of cour.se, throughout Jew'- 
ish liistor 3 ' a certain number of eniplo 3 'ments in 
w'hich handwork is reijiiired had to exist among 
them for religious purposes. Tlius tlicy require a 
special class of butchers and even of bakers, w'bile 
their barbers also liave to be acquainted with Jew¬ 
ish custom. That the exclusion from the gilds 
was the main cause of tlie relativel 3 ' small numbers 
of Artisans among the medieval Jew's is shown by 
the fact that, as soon as restrictions were removed, 
handicrafts were adopted b 3 ' the Jews. Thus W'ithin 
fifteen y^rs of the “ Judenordnung” of Bohemia, 
1797, which opened all occupations to Jew s, there 
were over 460 Jew ish Artisans in Prague (Jost, “Ge- 
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5 chichte/’ ix. 167). Ten years after the first Jewish 
tniiniog-scliool for liaudicrafts was opened in Coj)cd- 
hagen in 1795. there were no less than 740 engaged 
in liandicmfts out of 1,170 adult males (Jost, ibid. 
xi. 5). See Engi{avi:hs, Jewish, and Goldsmiths, 
Jewish. 

BiBi.KXiRAPHY: Abrahams, Jewish Life in the MnUVe Age*^ 
(Ml. xi.. xii; Wolf, Ktinh^ Uin r JUtlischc KunHt und 

A If nr J fldischr KUnstlrr ; in Miticilungrn der GeficUtfchaft 
/Hr Jlidiachc V<tlhf‘Uuudi\ ix.^ imr2, pp. 12-74. 

A. J. 

-Modern—Statistics; Frequent expulsiums 

and increased restrictions on residence during the lat¬ 
ter Middle Ages furthered the diversion of the Jews 
into commerce, and especially into jiedling. Rut 
during the last two hundred years handicrafts have 
found favor anti have been Liken up again, so 
that to-day out of the 3.000,000 Jews who ma 3 ' 
be regarded as of working age over 1,000,000 earn 
their living by manual labor. In tlie East, Jews 
are frequently* found as Artisans. Those in Mtirocco 
include tinsmiths, boot-makers, and carpenters 
('•inaltzan ”). In Arabia they occur as armorers, 
silversmiths, and masons; in Persia, as silk-spinners 
and gla.ss - grinders (Polak). Chubinsky declares 
that in Rus.sia “Jews are jtrized as workmen owing 
to their zeal and cleverness” (“Globus,” 1889, p. 
377). He gives the percentage of Jewish Artisans 
in the southwestern provinces of Russia as forty 
per cent of the total number of Artisans, and in 
the cities fifty per cent of the total. At Jerusalem, 
in 1871L-80, Sy^dney M. Samuel found 41G heads of 
families pursuing handicrafts, among whom were 
tinkers, goldsmith.s, w*atchmakers, smiths, turners, 
and masons (“Jewish Life in the P3ast,” p. 78). 
In 1881 Frescjo reports 882 Jews of I)amascus 
earning their living at handicnifts, no less than 650 
being weavers (Anglo-Jewish Association, “Re¬ 
port."’ 1882, p. 78). Among the Russian Jews who 
jiassiMl through Liverpool in 1882, 1,730 out of 
1,843 were Artisans and agriculturists (^fansion 
House Fund, “Report,” p. 10). Nor is this a re¬ 
cent development. As far back as 1840, of the 
30,000 Jews of Rerditchev 600 were tailors, 380 
tin- and coppersmiths, 350 shoemakers, 200 car¬ 
penters and coopers, 160 funiers, 90 bakers, etc. 
(Jo.st, “Geschichte,” xi. 294;/). In view of the anti- 
Semitic attitude of Rumania, it is curious to con¬ 
trast in the following list the number of Jews and 
Gentiles engaged in difTerent trades at Rucharest in 
1879 (“Jew. Chron.” Sept. 5, 1879): 


The Jews of some of the EurojK*an c-apitals have 
shown considenible taste for handiwork, as is in- 
.stanced by the following tables: 


Occupation. 

Gen. 

Jews. 

Ocf’upatlon. 

Gen. 

Jews. 

Tinsmiths. 

61 

729 

tVoodtumers.. 

45 

61 

Tailors. 

76 

689 

Cabinetmakers 

33 

57 

Painters........ 

215 

354 

B<H>kbiniler8.. 

41 

42 

nraidmakers... 

97 

251 

Lampinakers.. 

4 

48 

Silversmiths ... 

48 

164 

Hatters. 

17 

28 

Watchmakerx.. 

48 

112 

Bnishmakers.. 

0 

18 

CopiwrsmUhs,,. 

34 

65 

Totals. 

719 

2,618 


VI iiu; oi ivicuincv m 

18S7 (“Ila-Yom,” No. 280) very large n\imbers are 
given of those engaged in handicraft, amonc v. horn 
may’ be. mentioned; 


nirarmaker8...1,ll. 

Tailors. 896 

Sboemakers... 684 
Bakers and 
cooks. 299 


Seamstresses.... 452 
Fishmongers and 

butchers.295 

Tinsmiths ...... 202 

Coopers.. 136 


452 

Caprr.:.: 



GIa>':t : 

■'•i 

295 

Sawve:>.. .. 

92 

202 

Saddlers.. 

. 68 

136 

Bookbinders ., 

. 55 


Occupation. 

Budapest, 1870 
tKbrOsi). 1 

Vienna, 1860 
(Jeiueles). 

Tailors. 

1,638 

50a 

Shoemakers. 

316 

119 

Carpenters .. 

75 

59 

Turners. 

23 

95 

I.^K-ksiiiiths... 

106 

56 

Ujiholslerers. 

116 

58 

Painters. 

140 

10 

Jewelers. 

2:15 

170 

W'atchiuakers. 

57 

5.5 

B(H>kblnder3. 

33 

54 

Butchers. 

120 

ai 


Rv a later census taken in Rudapest statistic’s are 
furnisbed of the Jewish Artisans in that capital on 
Jan. 1, 1000; the.se are given according to the occu¬ 
pations in which they’ were engaged, as follows: 


Occupation. 

Jews. 

Jewesses- 

ToteL 

Food preiiaration. 

2,480 

244 

2.724 

(-lolhinir. 

3.610 

1,471 

5,081 

Building. 

292 

1 

293 

Textile .. 

1.50 

114 

264 

Pottery. 

83 

2 

85 

Wood. 

816 

4 

620 

Metals.. 

2,147 

54 

2.197 

Graphic.:. 

909 

19 

928 

Industrial art. 

582 

61 

643 

Engraving. 

310 

11 

321 

Leather.. 

188 

1 

180 

Paper. 

178 

41 

219 

Oil or grease. 

. 128 

4 

132 

Dyeing. 

185 

13 

198 

Miscellaneous.. 

694 

2,364 

3.018 


12,552 

4.401 

16,912 


In a census of the Jewish Artisans of Algeria, the 
following were the handicrafts mo.st popular among 
10.785 proletarians enumemted (“Revue Socialiste,” 
1899): 


.Shoemakeis.730 

Tailors.* 5^ 

Workmen.371 

Blai’ksmiths. 178 

Cigarmakers.... 131 

Coaclmien. 124 

roach builders. Ill 

Carpenters. 102 


Soapmakers. 74 

Painters. 70 

Tiiinmeis. 6S 

Masons. 51 

Tanners. 45 

Workers in wood. 41 

Dyers. 30 


In only a few’ instances can complete figures be 
given, owing to the general absence of any informa¬ 
tion as to religion in occupation stati.stic*s; but the 
interest of such statistics is the greater from their 
rarity. The following are, so far as known, the 
only official figures giving the actual number of 
Jew s engaged in handicrafts, arranged according to 
countries and cities; though some are of rather early’ 
date, it seemed desirable to include them, in the 
absence of later particulars. Unfortunately, no 
official statistics on the subject are available for the 
United States. 


Place, 

Date. 

i 

Number, 

Autboritj, 

Algeria. i 

Poland. 

1899 

18.57 

1861 

18a5 

1888 

1898 

1870 

1870 

1898 

1869 

32,875 

53g 

“ Revue Soclallste,” 
Soloweltschllc. 

Engel. 

Prussia. 

11 il5 

do. 

43;248 
293,507-j 

395,942 

3 725 

Russian Pale of Set- ( 

tlement. \ 

do.. 

Jacobs’ ” Persecution 
of Jews,” 1890, p. 28. 

Berlin. 

oOlOW rllSCQlE. 

Budai^t. 

4;791 

38,000 

4 378 

OdJ o om* 

VAnTWi 

London . 

ivOruSis 

Soloweltschlk. 

Vienna......... 
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Artisans 

‘Aruk 


Of the actual traders fcllo\ve<l, the most popular 
are the making of clothing and shix-s, just as in the 
non Jewish population. The cigar and jewelry 
trades also are favorite fkC'CupatK'us of the Jews; 
thus over 60 per cent of the diamond-polishers 
of Amsterdam arc of Jewish faith. All these are 
mainly tnides that can l>e followt*<l at home in the 
worker’s own hmirs, ami are known to the econo¬ 
mist as “(hmiestic imliistries.^ Jewish workmen 
<irift into thest? naturally, as thereby they are en¬ 
abled to refrain from lalnir on their isabbath. Be¬ 
sides, the simpler puK c-ss^^-s of the tailoring and shoe¬ 
making lnid(*s are easily aequirt-ii. and therefore 
prove attractive to the Huss<»-Jewish immigrants. 
This has given rise to much s<»-c:illt.*<l “sweating.” 

However, it is in Iliissia esp#*<-ially that the Jews 
liave shown the readiest iiiclinatitiii to manual indus¬ 
tries; the large niimlx*r of iii':irly mentioned 

in the fongoing table applk-s only to the tifteen 
governments of the Russian Pale of S<‘ttlement in 
1898. and must Ixj supplemenieil by at least another 
200,000 for Poland, where Jews are mpidly taking 
to manufactures. In 1888, of ilie Jews of the Pale, 
12 per cent, were Artisans, which is a liigher propor¬ 
tion than in thegenenil communities of either France 
or Prussia; and the percentage Iwd mertased by 1898. 

Despite the fact that there are so many Jewish 
Artisans, the proportion of Jews esmiing their living 
by manual lalM)r is generally much lc*s.s than that of 
the general populations among whom they dwell. 
This is mainly due to the faet iliat they are concen¬ 
trated in the towns. The b>lU»wing table gives the 
percentage of adult workers among tlie Jews and 
the rest of the popuhition for the countries and 
towns mentioned at the time indicatc*d; 


Place. 

Dale. 

■ Jews. 

; f »llier5. 

Authority. 

Italv. 

1870 
1861 ; 

1895 

12A 

*17 


Jac»»bs. 

EnKel. 

“Statist. 



do. 

19.31 

3S.r« ' 

Berlin. 

Budapest... 

1871 

1871 

1891 

18G9 

21-4 

22.9 

16u5 

16J27 

» 

.57.2 

Jahrb.” 1899. 
S<-hwal)e. 

IT 

do,.,...... 

1 181 ^ 

K<*n>si, 

’* Statist. 

Vienna. 

A\ ^ 

Jahrb.” 1899. 
Jellteles. 




This table shows by comparison tliat the percent¬ 
age of Jewish Artisans in the countries and cities 
specified averages only one-lialf of the number of 
iiandicraftsmen of other faiths. This is not so much 
lue to any aversion on the part of Jews to manual 
?xertion as to their .sjKx ial attraction to and capacity 
for commerciiil pursuits (see Com.mekce). Up to 
w ithin a few yeiirs the Jewish ArtLsiins did not show 
tnuch inclination to conihinc and organize themselves 
into gilds or union.s; but recently a large number of 
trades-unions and benefit societies have been formed 
jy them in AVilna, Ixmdon, and Xew York, Jews 
show a special aptitude for work in which great 
muscular strength is not reqnire<I. but are capable of 
ftwking for many consecutive hours. Tlieir capa¬ 
bilities for higher or finisheti workmanship is a mat¬ 
ter of dispute. In London and New York they have 
certainly revolutionizcHl the cheap-clotliing trade, 
md by tliat means seriously affectHl tlie trade in 
>ccond-hand clothing, which was itself until recently 


a Jewish monopoly. For the actual trades in which 
Jews engage see H.4Ndicr.\fts, Occupations; for 
the influence on their position see Social Condition, 
and for the recent attempts to train haadworkers 
five Education, Technical. 

Birlioorapiiy: Jacobs, .StTifbVj* Oi JcwMi Stalu<tUx, 

Lrnidon, ; L. StJowcitschik, (7n ProUiariat 3i»Voiinit, 
Brussels, IbUti (English statistics to ije used with caution). 

A. J. 

! 


ARTOM, BENJAMIN; Chief rabbi of the 
Spanish and Portuguese congregation of London; 
born at Asti, Italy, in 
1835; died at Brighton, 
near London, Jan. 6, 

1879. He was left 
fatherless when a child, 
and his maternal uncle 
supervised his early 
training. His theolog¬ 
ical education heowetl 
to the rabbis Marco 
Tedeschi, of Trieste, 
and Terracini. At 
Uventy he taught He¬ 
brew', Italian, French, \ 

English, and German. 

His first appointment „ * , 

was tliat of minister 

to the congregation of Saluzzo near Genoa. While 



rabbi of a congregation in Naples lie received a 
call to London, where he was installed as chief rabbi 
of the Spanish and Portuguese congregations of the 
United Kingdom (Dec. 16,1866). Aftera year’s stay 
in England, he became so proficient in English that 
be could preach in that language with eloquence. 
Deeply interested in Anglo-Jewish institutions, he 
directed his attention chiefly to organizing and sup¬ 
erintending the educational establishments of his 
own congregation, the Slia‘are Tikvah and Villareal 
schools. Although of Orthodox views, he welcomed 
moderate reforms, and endeavored to promote any en¬ 
terprise tending tow'ard the union of discordant fac¬ 


tions. He was author of various odes and prayers 
in Hebrew, and several pieces of Italian poetry. A 
selection of his sermons delivered in England was 
published in 1873. 


Bir>uo{}R.\PHY: Jewijih Chronicle, January, 1879; Jeiriek 
II orhl, January, 1879; London Times, January, 1879L 

G. L. 


ARTOM, ISAAC: Italian patriot, diplomat, 
financier, and author; bom at Asti. Piedmont, Dec, 
31, 1829; died at Rome Jan. 24, 1900, and was bur¬ 
ied at ■‘^sti.^ At tlie age of sixteen he was ready for 
the iini4 ersity; but the higher schools of Piedmont 
excluded Jew's, so he,.in 1846, removed to Fisa, 
where he entered the university to study law. At 
the outbreak of the revolution against Austria in 
1848, Artom, despite his frail constitution, joined 
the students’ liattalion commanded by Professor 
iMontanelli. and took part in the battles of Curta- 
tone and ^lontanara. At the close of the war he 
resume! the study of law. and in 1853 received a 
doctor’s degree from the University of Turin, 

In 1855 Artom entered the Foreign Office of Tus¬ 
cany in the capacity of volunteer, or supemumeraiy. 
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and three years afterward was made private sec¬ 
retary to Count Cavour. Cleric^al attacks on Cavour 
included among the charges against 
Private him. the fact that Ins chief secretary 
Secretary was a Jew. In repl}', Cavour ex- 
to Cavour. pressed the liighest opinion of Artom’s 
ability (Cliiola, “Lettere di Camillo 
Cavour,” iii. 806). 

On tlie death of Cavour (June 6, 1861), Artom 
wished to retire from active political life, but wjis 
dissuaded b}' Count 
Arese, who, having 
meanwhile been ap¬ 
pointed ambassador to 
France, induced Artom 
to accompany' him to 
Paris and to accept the 
post of secretary of 
legation (1802). When 
Pasolini was installed 
minister of foreign 
affairs, Artom was ap¬ 
pointed chief secretary. 
Soon after, however, 
he resumed his diplo¬ 
matic career, first as counselor of legation at Paris, 
and later as minister plenipotentiary' to Denmark. In 

l^OO, during tllC peace negotiations -wirii .A.nstT-ia, 

Artom and General Menabrea were chosen to repre¬ 
sent Italy; and on the outbreak©f the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, in 1870, the former was ^ent on a diplomatic- 
mission to Vienna. From 1870'to 1876 Artom was 
again connected with tlic ministry of foreign affairs, 
in the capacity of under-secretary of state. lie was 
elected senator of the kingdom, March 23, 1877, 
being the first Jew to sit in the Italian legislative 
body. 

Artom is favorably known as a writer both of 
prose and of poetr}'. Of liis verses man}’ were in¬ 
spires! by special occasions, his most effective liter¬ 
ary effort of this ?^iud being an ode upon the death 
of Victor Emmanuel (Turin, 1878). Among his prose 
essays are (1) “Relazione Sugli Studii Superiori nelP 
University di Heidelberga” (Bologna, 1868); (2) 

“ Vittorio Emanuele e la Politica Estera ”; and (3) a 
brief record of the Italian ministry of foreign affairs, 
(published in the “IX Gennaio”). Other publica¬ 
tions by .^tom include a volume commemoi*ating 
the death of Victor Emmanuel II., Bologna, 1882; 

and an Italian translation of Gneist’s 
Artom’s “ Reditsstaat; Lo Slato Secondo il 
Literary Diritto; Ossia la Giustizia nelP Am- 
Works, ministrazionc Politica,” Bologna. 1884. 

But the most ambitious and by far 
the most important work of Artom is the biography 
of his former chief and friend, Cavour. This work, 
written in collaboration with A. Blanc, and entitled 
“L’CEuvre Parlementaire du Comtede Cavour,” was 
published in Paris in 1862, and was soon afterward 
translated into Italian. As senator, Artom prepared 
two reports—one on the Italian treaty with Zanzi¬ 
bar (“ Trattato di Comraerciocol Sultano di Zanzi¬ 
bar.” Rome, 1886); the other on certain commercial 
and maritime negotiations with France. Spain, and 
Switzerland (“Facoltd al Governo di Mettere in 
> igore il 30 Giugno, 1888, le Convenzioni di Com- 



Isaac Artom. 


Artisan* 

•Aruk 


mercio e di Navigazioucclic Fossero per ConcliidersI 
con la Frauciu, la Spagna, e la Svizzera.” Rome, 
1888). 

BiftLtooRAPHY: V'a^reau, Diet, dcs s.y.; 

(iiibernatls. Diet. Internationale doi Ecricairm du Jour^ 

8.V. 

6. F. S. 

,AIlTOir (formerly AAKON), I.]gOFOI.l> 

EMILE: French adventurer; born in Strasburg 
in 1849; .settled in Pjiris in 1871. He was implicated 
in distributing among statesmen and politicians the 
bribes of the Panama Canal Company, which .sought 
to secure the authorization of the Chambers for the 
compan 3 ’*s fiiumcial operations. During more than 
four years the name of Arton was on all lips in 
France. He was mauv times the object of violent 
interpellations and stormy debates in both the Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies and the Senate, and was a steady 
menace to the stability of more than one French 
cabinet, lie fled in 1892; but the French police 
never reall}' tried lo capture him until 1895, when' 
he was arrested (Xov. 16) in London, and extradited. 
He was convicted by the Cour d’Assises of the de¬ 
partment of the Seine (June 27. 1896) of defrauding 
a d^mamite company, and sentenced to six years’ 
imprisonment at hard labor. The judgment was 
annulled, and the Cour d’Assises of the Seine-et- 

:Mai-r»e <leparti«c*r»t oon<aer»me<i liim to ei^lxt 

seclusion—which was considered less severe than 
hard labor—Xov. 6 of the same year. 

While in prison he produced his famous “Note¬ 
book ” (“Carnot dcs 104 ”), which contained, accord¬ 
ing to him, the names of the 104 deputies and senators 
wI;om he claimed to have bribed. A consequence 
of his revelation was a new interpellation in the 
Chamber of Deputies to the minister of justice 
piarch 22, 1897). A legal prosecution was author¬ 
ized against three deputies, among whom was the 
former friend of Arton, Alfred Naquet, and one 
senator. Tliis proceeding reawakened the violent 
passions believed dead. A new parliamentary cow- 
missioii aynqnUe was established by the Chambers 
June 29, in order to investigate the revelations of 
Arton; and this was followed by a new sensational 
trial Dec. 18, 1897, which lasted until Dec. 30, and 
resulted in the acquittal of all politicians accused 
b}^ Alton, who, a few months later, was himself 
pardoned. 


i\.onver8aiions~±teXiH< 
La Grande Encyclopedic, under Panama. 






H. It 


ABUBOTH: A district, probably in tbe south 
of Judah, where the son of Hesed, a commissariat 
officer of Solomon, had his headquarters (I Kings 
Iv. 10). ^ 

O. B. L. 

^ABXJK (^nl;): Hebrew expression for “diction¬ 
ary.” corresponding with the Arabic “ta’alif,” and 
derived from “‘arak [milHn] ” (Job xxxii. 14), ‘^ar¬ 
ranged words” (A. V. “directed words”). 

A Biblical dictionary, under tbe title “Mahberet 
ha-‘Aruk” (Composition of the Dictionary)*, was 
written by Solomon ibn Parhon of Aragon in the 
twelfth century. 

A Talmudical ‘ Aruk was first composed by Zemaii 
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ben Palm'll, a gaon of Punilieilita. at ihe close of the 
nintli century; but only tmccs of it have been pre¬ 
served (s{,*e Kapoport’s biography of Xathan, the 
author of the ‘Aruk, in ** Bikkure ha 'Ittim/’ .v. 
24; and Koliut’s “‘Aruk ha-Shalem ” [Aruch Coni- 
j)letum] I., iiitnxiuction, xviii.). 

The work generally quoted as “‘Aruk” is the 
great Tahnu<lical (lictionarj’’ composed by Nathan 
ben Jehiel of Rome, and completed in 1101. (See 
Nathan n. Jkhiel.) Of this greater work diflferent 
compcaidia were made later on for the use of larger 
circles of readers, witli the explanation in modern 
languages of ditlicult words, under the title “Sefer 
Jia ‘Aruk ha-Kazer” (The Smaller ‘Aruk), and were 
used by Sebastian SlUnster, Reuchlin, and other 
Christian scholars. See J. Perles, “BeitrHge zur 
Gesch. der Hebraischen und Artunaisclien Studien,” 
1-11‘2, Munich, 1884. K. 

ABUMAH: A place in Ephnum not far from 
Shechein, where Abimelech, the judge, took refuge 
(Judges ix. 41). It has been identifie<i with £1 
‘Ormeh on the hills southea.st of Shechem. 

•J JR* G. B. L. 

AjRUVAS (ABOVAS), ISAAC: Rabbi and 
author; son of R. Hananiah Aruvas; lived in the 
seventeenth century. He tilled the office of rabbi in 
several African communities, and later settled in 

Venice. lie is tlio «.xit lior of - Emet we-EnikiinaU ” 

(Truth and Faith), a religious school-book published 
in Hebrew and in Italian (Venice, 1672). The work 
conkdns the 618 ])rece[)ts and prohibitions arranged 
in the order of ^laimonides’ “Sefer ha-Mizwot,” the 
thirteen articles of faith of Maimonide.s, a number of 
ceremonial laws modeled upon those of Joseph Caro; 
and several ritual laws. It is highly spoken of by 
Moses Zakut and others. Aruvas was also the author 
of “Zibhe Zedek” (Thank-Offerings of Righteous- 
ncs.s), Venice, 1662, a rhythmical-alphabetical poem 
on the ritual law* of slaughtering, to which are ap¬ 
pended commentaries. 

M. K. 

ABUVAS, MOSES BEN JOSEPH: A phy¬ 
sician and translator; lived in Cyprus and Damascus 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Tie trans¬ 
lated. Aristotle’s “Theology,” a pseudepigi^phic 
work, from the Arabic into Italian. This transla¬ 
tion, made at the request of Franciscus Roseus of 
Ravenna, became the basis for Nicholas Castellani’s 
Ljitin book, “Sapientissimi Plnlosophi Aristotelis 
Stagirit4e Tlieologia, ” which Roseus presented to 
Pope Leo X. and published in Rome, 1519. Aruvas 
afterward translated the Arabic text into Hebrew. 

In tliis tran.slation there was very little of tJie origi¬ 
nal Latin. 

® Stelnschneider, 

31. K. 

ABVAD (the classical ABADUS): A town men¬ 
tioned by Ezekiel (xxvii. 8,11) as having contributed 
materially to Tyre’s commercial greatness. 3Ien of 
Arvad rowed the ships and manned the walls of Tyre. 

In the genealogical list of flen. x. 18, and in the cor¬ 
responding list of I Chron. i. 16. Arvad is given as an 
offshoot of Canaan, lienee the term “ Arvadite. ” The 
city, now called Ruwad or Ruweida, was built on an 


island, the very small size of which compelled the 
building of tall structures. It early gained promi¬ 
nence as a commercial center, and was able to with- 
.stan<l Thothmes and Assurbanijial; but later it be¬ 
came secotular}^ to Tyre, and this was its condition 
in the days of Ezekiel. It did not, however, lose its. 
prestige.and importance, for it is mentioned in 
I Macc. XV. 23 that Lucius the Consul writes to 
Aradus ordering it not to oppress the Jews. 

J- JR- G. B. L. 

ABYEH (nnx. “lion”): A name commonly 
found among the Jews. The first person known to 
have borne it lived in the middle of the second cen¬ 
tury (Pes. 113Z>). His real name, however, was Judah; 
and “Aryeh,” o1* to give the more exact and fuller 
form,“Gur Aryeh” (Lion s Whelp), was a compli¬ 
mentary addition to it (borrowed from Gen. xlix. 9). 

There is no evidence of any other such use of the 
word; but among Italian and German-Polish Jews, 
on the other hand, frequent use was made of Aryeh 
j as a religious name along with the scKiular names 
Leo, Leopold, L6we (Lob, Leib), etc. The form 
“Gur Aryeh ” is quite rare, and is to be found only 
among the Italian Jew’s (compare, for instance, Finzi 
Gur Aryeh, seventeenth ccntur 3 "; and Judah Gur 
Arveh in 3Iichaers cabilogue, “Ozerot Hayyira,” 
MS. J7). Judali and Aryeh often appear as the re- 

li^ous na-mes of persons -svliose seculnr name is t.eon. 

or the like. L. q, 

ABYEH JTJDAH B. ZEBI HCRSCH. See 
JroAii K. Zebi Hirsch. 

ABYEH LOEB : Dayyan of Lublin, Poland, in 
the seventecntli century. He was the author of 
“Likkute ha-Or” (Collection of Light), in tw’o vol¬ 
umes, the second of which, “Ha-3Iaor ha-Gadol” 
(The Greater Light), is as yet unpublished. Tlie 
first, published under the title of “Ha-3Iaor ha- 
Katan ” (The Lesser Light) at Lublin in 1667, con¬ 
tains a commentary on the laws of “ Kiddush ha- 
Hodesh” (Consecration of the New Moon), by 
3Iaimonides. 

Bibliography : Michael, Or ha - Hauyim , Xo. 528. 

G. J. I,, s. 

ABYEH LOEB B. ABBAHAM POBTSCHI- 
NEB. See Portsciiiner, Loeb b. Abraham. 

ABYEH liOEB BEN ASHEB: A rabbi and 
one of the most eminent Talmudists of his age; bom 
in Lithuania at the end of the seventeenth centur\’^; 
died at 3retz June 23, 1785. He w as rabbi in Pinsk, 
and, later, president of the ye.shibah in 3Iinsk. In 
1765 he was called as rabbi to 3Ietz, then one of the 
most important congregations in Europe. His elec¬ 
tion was confirmed by royal decree October, 1766. 
While his confirmation was still pending, a serious 
trouble broke out in the synagogue, which nearly 
brought about his resignation. He opposed this prac¬ 
tise of the congregation: On Pentecost it was custom¬ 
ary in 3retz to recite the hymn Akdamut, after the 
reading of the first verse of the Pentateuch-lesson. 
The rabbi objected to this interruption of Scripture, 
reading, and ordered the reader to proceed, but the 
trustees defied his authority and insisted on the tra¬ 
ditional usage. A violent scene followed, and the 
rabbi was compelled to leave the synagogue. He 
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Ammah 
Aryeh Loeb 


DCYtT aftorwanl eutertHl it oxci'pt to deliver his ser* 
nions, four tinK*s a year; but at the retiucst of mem¬ 
bers of the congreg'ation who regri'tttHl tlieir action 
on the (xrcasion of the discn*ditable disturbance in 
the synagogue, he remainc*<i in the rabbinate till his 
death. 

Ary ell I^x*b was considered one of the keenest 
Ciisiiistsof his time (si*e Aziilai, “Shem ha-Gedolim ” 
s.r. ‘‘Shaagat Aryeh"). His 3 'eshibah was well fre- 
quentcnl; and he lectured even when, toward the 
end of his life, he became totallj’^ blind. His chief 
work, “Shaagat Arveh"(The Roaring of the Lion), is 
eonsideriMl a classic in casuistic literature. It was pub- 
lishnl at Fmnkfort-on-the-Oder, IToo; Brbnn, 1796; 
Slaviia, l«S>3;wiih glosses b^’ Moses Ar^’eh Loebben 
Joshua sf M'ilna, JjmTow, and Wilna, 1874, 
with additions from the author’s manuscripts and 
glosses b>' his son Asher Loew. In 1781 Ar^'eh Loeb 
published a work containing glosses to the Talmudic 
treatises Rosh ha-Shanah, Hagigah, and Mcgillah, 
together w ith miscellaneous casuistic novellne, under 
the title ‘^Ture Eben ” (Rows of Stones). A supple¬ 
ment, containing gloss(‘S to Ta'anit, 'was published at 
Wilna in 1862 under the title “Geburat Ari” (The 
Strength of the Lion). Responsa of his are also found 
in the collection on the divorce-suit of Cleve. He was 
an advocate of the strictest orthodo.xy and a type of 
the casuist that never can accept an^’’ e.xposition of 
a passage but the literal sense. When the Talmud, 
fore.xample, aills Nebuchadnezzar (Hag. 13/z) “the 
wicked, the son of the wicked, the grjindson of 
Nimnnl the wicked,” Ar^'eh Loeb 'would not accept 
the e.xplanation that Nebuchadnezzar is called Nim¬ 
rod’s dt*scendant on account of his being of similar 
character, but insists that Nebuchadnezzar was, on 
the maternal side, a descendant of Nimrod (sec “ Ture 
Eben,” 196). 

Ar^’eh Loeb is officially called Lion Asser, which 
means Lion (French for Loeb), son of Asher. His 
son, who was rabbi of Carlsruhe and died in 1837, 
called himself Asher Loew. Of Aryeh Loeb’s disci¬ 
ples the most notable were: Raphael Cohen, rabbi 
of Altona, and Hayyim, the founder of the rabbinical 
college of Volozhin. 


Bibuoorapht : JJa^Mea^f^ II. 61; Jost, Jsraelitisch^. Anna^ 
k/ML 1S6; Michael, Or ha-Hamfim, p. 2.53; A. Kahn, Let 
Rahhim dc Metz, in Rev. Et. Juives, xii. 205 et seq. 


D. 


ABYEH LOEB B. BARUCH BENDET, See 
Loeb b. Baruch Bexdet. 

ARYEH IiOEB B. HAYYIM BRESLAU. 
See B resea u Loeb bex Kayyim. 

ARYEH LOEB BEH JACOB JOSHUA: 
German Talmudist and author; born 1715; died at 
Hanover March 6 , 1789. He was a son of the 
author of “Pene Yehoshua*,” 'who died as rabbi of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main 1755. In his yonth he was 
his father’s assistant, and taught as such in the 
yeshibah (academy) about 1745-1750 (see his let¬ 
ters in Israel Lipschutz’ responsa “Or Yisrael,” 
No. 57, Cleve, 1770). Subsequently he was called 
as rabbi to Skala in Galicia, and in 1761 to Hanover, 
where he officiated until his death. Aryeh edited 
the fourth part of his father’s 'work (Fdrth, 1780), 
and added to it his own novellie on treatise Baba 
?:amraaunder the title “Pene Aryeh” (The Face of 


the Lion). His own works are of the usual scholastic 
t\’pc. Ar^'ch was succeeded by his son, Issachar 
Berisch (1747-1807). A eulogy on him is found in 
Eleazar Fleckeles’ sermons, “ ’Olat Hodesh,” Prague^ 
1793. 

Bibliography; Buber, Anglic Shem^ pp. 43 et seq,^ Cracow^ 

1895. 

D. 

ARYEH LOEB BEN JOSHUA HESHEL* 
See Loeb b. Joshua Heshel. 

ARYEH LOEB HA-KOHEN OF STYRYJI. 
See Loeb ha-Kohex of Stykyji. 

ARYEH LOEB HA-LEVI. See Loeb ha- 
Levi OF Brody. 

ARYEH LOEB HA-LEVI HORWITZ. Se& 
Horwitz. Arveii Loeb. 

ARYEH LOEB LIPSCHITZ. See Lipschitz, 
Aryeh Loeb. 

ARYEH LOEB BEN MEYER. See Loeb 
BEX Meyer. 

ARYEH LOEB MORIAH. See Loeb 
Mokiah. 

ARYEH LOEB BEN MORDECAI HA¬ 
LEVI. See Epsteix 1a>kb rex Mokdecai. 

ARYEH LOEB B. MOSES. See Loeb beit 
Moses iia-Kohen. 

ARYEH LOEB OF POLNOI. See Loeb of 

PoLXOI. 

I ARYEH LOEB B. SAMUEL ZEBI HIBZ. 

See Loeb bex Samuel Zebi Hirz. 

ARYEH LOEB BEN SAUL (called alsa 
LEVI SAUL LOEWENSTAM): Polish rabbi; 
born in Craco\v about 1690; died at Amsterdam 
April 2,1755. He came of a famous family of rab¬ 
bis. His father Saul had been rabbi of Cracow; his^ 
gnindfather 5 vas Rabbi lloeschl of Cracow. In 1707 
he married Miriam, the oldest daughter of Zebi Ash¬ 
kenazi, then rabbi in Altona; and continued his stud¬ 
ies under bis father-in-law, with whom he went to 
Amsterdam, and thence to Poland. In the latter 
country he was elected rabbi of Dukla. Through 
the influence of his relatives he then obtained the- 
rabbinical position in Tarnopol, the former incum¬ 
bent having been ousted by the officials of the 
government to make room for him. This interfer¬ 
ence on the part of the civic authorities naturally 
aroused great opposition to him in the congregation, 
and in a short time Aryeh Loeb was deposed. Sub¬ 
sequently he was elected rabbi of Rzeszow, and later 
on of Glogau. In 1740 he was called to Amsterdam, 
where he renmiued until his death. A call waa 
extended to him from Prague in 1751, but he did 
not accept it. It is doubtful whether he was rabbi 
in Lemberg, as stated by Buber (“A'nshe Shem” 
p. 38). 

Aryeh did not publish any books, and what there- 
is of his exists in the works of others—as in the 
responsa of Zebi Ashkenazi, No. 76; in those of 
3Iordecai of Dtlsseldorf (“ Maamar Mordecai,” Nos. 
62,63, BrQnn,1790), and in the worksof his son Saul 
“Binyan Ariel” (Amsterdam, 1778)—and shows ni 
originality. He took an active part in the contro¬ 
versy between Jacob Emden and Jonathan Eybe- 
schQtz, and sided with the former, who was his wife’s 
brother. His letters on that controversy are full of 
invectives against Eybeschatz (see Emden’g “Sefat 
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Emet,” p. 16, LernlKTg, 1877). Accortling to the tes¬ 
timony of his brother-in-law, Jacob Eimlen (see the 
latter's untobiogniphy, “3Iegillat Sefer,” pp. 21, 68 , 
Warsaw, 181)6), he was a imm of mediocre abilities, 
wliose scicutitic attainments were not above the prac¬ 
tical requirements for the rabbiuiwil office. Of his 
sons, one, Sa\il Aryeh, was his successor, while the 
other, who callt^l himst*lf IIiusciiel Lewin, was 
rabbi in Berlin. The son of the latter was Chief 
Ihibbi Solomon Ilersc-hell of Loudon. See Amsteu- 

D.\M. 

Bibliookaphy: BuIkt. A}H‘hc Shenu pp. 37 et^eq.^ Cracow, 
isys. 

D. 


AHYEH EOEB OF SPOLA. See Loeb of 
SpOL-4. 

AirYFH XiOEB THE0M1M« Bee TnEoMiM, 
Loeb. 

AHZA : The .steward of King Elah at the palace, 
in Tirzah, where Elah was killed by Ziniri (I Kings 
xvi. 9). 

J. JR. G. B. L. 


AKZAKETH: The name of the land be 3 'ond the 
great river, far away from the habitation of man, in 
which the Ten Tribes of Israel will dwell, observing 
the laws of Moses, until the time of the restoration, 
according to IV Esd. xiii. 45. Columbus identified 
America with this land. (Bee Kayserling’s “Chris¬ 
topher Columbus,” translated by Dr. C. Gross, p. 
15.) 

The name, it has been suggested by Schiller-Szi- 
nessy, is taken from Dent, x.xix. 24-27, “Becausethej" 
forsook the covenant of tlie Lord . . . and went and 
served other gods ... the Lord rooted them out 
of their land . . . and c-ast them into another land 
[ere? aheret] as this day.” This passage is made to 
refer (in Mishnah Sanh. x. 3) to the Ten Tribes (com¬ 
pare Tosef., Sanh. xiii. 12 ; Bab. ib. 1105; Yer. ib, 
X. 2dc; Ab. R. N., ed. Scliechter, A, xxxvi. 108, and 
Bacher, “ Agada der Tanuaiten,” i. 143). But differ¬ 
ent opinions are expressed by Akiba and Eliezer— 
the traditions are rather confused as to the names— 
whether the Ten Tribes may be expected to return 
or not, since this point is not determined in the 
Scriptural verse. One of them takes the words “as 
this day” to signify that “as the day gocth, but 
doth not return, so shall they who are cast off not re¬ 
turn ”; the other explains the words: “ as the day be¬ 
gins with the darkness of the night, but turns into dav, 
so shall the darkness of their banishment be turn^ 
into bright daylight” (Mishnah Sanh. f.c.). The 
fourth Book of Esdras took the latter view, which 
was adopted also by K. Judah ha-Nasi in the Tosefta 
who refers to Isa. xxvii. 13. 


Bibliography : SohlIler.Szlnessy, In Journal of Philoloau, HI 
lU; ^e^baue^, Jew. Quart. Rev. L 16. 

J. JR. jr 


ABA: 1 . A Levite, father of Berechiah; found 
in the genealogy of the Levites in I Chron. ix. 16. 
2, See As.v, Third Kino of Jcdah. 

J- G. B L. 

ASA (abbreviation of Asayab). — Biblical 
Bata; Third king of Judah; son of Abijam and 
grandson of Rehoboam; reigned 917-876 b.c. (I 


Kings XV. 7-9). The most important event of his 
reign was the deliverance of Judah from Baasha, 
king of Israel, under whom the superior strength of 
the northern kingdom assumed a threatening aspect. 
Baasha raised a fortress at Riimali, four miles from 
Jerusalem: and, in order to secure immunity' from 
his attacks, Asa was obliged to obtain the help of 
Ben-hadad I. of Damascus, thus involving the Ara- 
means of Syria for the first time in the affairs of 
Israel. Ben-hadad invaded the most northerl}* ter¬ 
ritory of Israel northwest of the Sea of Galilee, and 
annexed it to his own dominions. The price paid 
to the Syrian king by Asii was taken from the store 
of silver in the Temple and the royal palace. 
Baasha was forced to retire; and Asa, using the 
material of the ruined fortress of Ramah, built Geba 
and Mizpah for the defense of his northern frontier 
(I Kings XV. 16-22). Asa also repelled a raid of 
Egyptians and Ethiopians under Zerah (Osorkon 11 .) 
(II CJiron. xiv. 9-15). According to the narrator in 
I Kings, Asa was a religious reformer, putting down 
I impure worship with an iiDspariug hand (I Kings 
XV. 11-15); but, while he was on the whole a wise 
and successful ruler, the picture given of him is 
somewhat vague. His religious reforms, more par¬ 
ticularly, can hardly hav^e been thorough, in so far as 
no traces of them are to be observed in the reigns of 
his successors. See B.\.\sn.\ and Ben-iiad.\d. 

J- JR- J. F. McC. 

-In Rabbinical Literature: According to the 

Rabbis, A.sii was one of the five men who were dis¬ 
tinguished by certain physical perfections possessed 
by Adam, but were, on account of their having 
abused them, afflicted in these very parts of their 
body. Samson was distinguished by his strength, and 
behold, “his strength wf*nt from him” (Judges xvL 
19); Saul by towering with liis neck above the rest, 
and behold, “ he took a sword and fell upon it ” (I 
Sam. xxxi. 4); Absalom by his long hair, and behold, 

“ his head caught of the oak ” (II Sam. xviii. 9); Zede- 
kiah by his eyes, and behold, “ they put out the eyes of 
ZedekiaU” (II Kings xxv. 7 ); Asa by his feet (com¬ 
pare as to Adam B. B.^; Tan., Ahare Mot, ed. 
Buber, 3) and behold, “ in the time of his old age he 
was diseased in his feet (I Kings xv. 23); that is, 
he was afflicted with gout. And the reason for this 
affliction of Asa was that, when enlisting the whole 
of Judah in war he “exempted none” (I Kings xv. 
22 ), but forced also the students of the Law—nay, 
even newly married husbands, whom the Law (Deut. 
XX. 7) exempts—to march along (Sotali 10a). [Pir^ie 
Rabbenu ha-Kadosh, v. 14, ed. Gruenhut, p. 72, has 
Asahel the liglit-footed (II Sara. ii. 18-23) instead 
of Asa. Compare Pirke R. Eliezer liii., where, in¬ 
stead of five, six are mentioned, Josiah being added 
as the sixth, as boasting of and afflicted in liis nos¬ 
trils (II Chron. xxxv. 22 , 23; Ta‘an, 225) whereas 
Tan., Wa’ethanan, cd. Buber. % has seven instead 
of five.] 

The chronological discrepancy between II Chron. 
xvi. 1 and I Kings .xvi. 8 is readjusted by the in¬ 
terpretation that the thirty-sixth year of Chronicles 
refers to the thirty-six 3 'cars of the secession of the 
northeni kingdom, w’hich was a punishment for 
the thirtj’-six years of Solomon’s marriage to the 
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daughter of Pharaoh, and eudeii in realit}* in the 
lilteeuth year of Asa’s reign, when Zemh the Ethi¬ 
opian was vanquished by him; the alliance between 
the kingdoms of Israel and Syria (I Kings xi. 23) 
also lasted thirty-six years In obtaining an alliance 
with the king of Syria against Bmisha by giving 
away the gold and silver treasures of the house of 
(he Lord (I Kings xv. 18), Asa sinned grievously, 
for which Ilanani, the seer, sternly rebuked him 
(II Chron. xvi. 7) (Tosef., Sotah, xii. 1 , 2 ; Seder 
‘Olain R. xvi.). 

Asa, having contracted a matrimonial alliance with 
the wicked house of Omri, brought about the decree 
of Heaven that after forty-two years both the houses 
of D.ivicl and of Omri should go down together, 
which nearly happened in the time of .tVliaziah, 
wherefore the latter is sjiid to have been forty-two 
years old when he ascended the throne (II Chron. 
xxii. 2 ) in contradiction with xxi. 20, and II Kings 
viii. 20 (Tosef., Sotah, xii. and Seder ‘Olain IL 
xvii.). 

Among the treasures which Asa took from Zerah 
the Ethiopian, and which Zerah had taken from 
Shishak (II Chron. xii. 9, compare xvi. 2), there was 
also the marvelous throne of Solomon xipon wdiich 
all the kings of Judah subsequently sat (Esther R. 
i. 2 ); while the other great treasures were given by 
Asa to the king of Syria to obtain his alliance; then 
they were taken again by the Ammonites, to be recap¬ 
tured by Jehoshaphat; then they fell into the hands 
of Sennacherib, from whom Hezekiah recovered 
them, and at the capture of Jerusiilem they came 
into the hands of the Babylonians; then into those of 
t le Persians, and afterward of the Macedonians, and 
finally of the Romans, who kept them at Rome 
(Pcs 119^; compare III Sibyl. 179 and 351; IV 
Sibyl. 145). 

J. SR. g 

ASAD : One of the two Arabian-.Iewish rabbis 
tliat are said to liave instructed the Tobba‘ Abu Kari- 
bah (king of Aemen) in the tenets of the Jewisli re¬ 
ligion. The name of the other was Ka‘b; and both 

betonged to the tribe of tlie Banu ^[uraiza. Ta- 

adds '■‘‘•“tes this incident, 

adds that they were the most learned Jews of their 

rians lit-f’ih °tTT’ "‘’tc'^orthy tliat older histo- 
nans like Ibu Ishak and Ibn Hisham, do not men- 
lion their names (see Ak.\bia). 

Bibliography: GrStz, Gcschichte der Jxtden, r 92 

IL Hrn. 


AL TA'SHTB ibn ISHAK 

i-gyptian physician; lived in 
Cairo toward tlie end of the twelftli centurj- and at 

Ah nlnii • an<l Daraietta. Ibn 

n™; Iiistory of the Arabic physicians 

praises As ad highly and speaks of him as one of 

time““ln"l20rr? Pl^ysicians of that 

enTaJ in I5“n««scus. where he 

sicTans { ‘=°“t''Oversic3 with tlie local phy- 

SamaritT S ben Munajjah tL 

Ibn AW , Cairo, where lie died, 

of A . j Csaibia mentions the following works 

liill ® itblyrh” 


(Treatise on the Canons of Medicine); (2) “Kitab al- 
Xazh” (Book of Pleasure), on the reflection that the 
eye beholds in the mirror; (3) “Kitab fi Mizai Di- 
maslika” (Bock Containing Three Treatises); (4) 
“Masail Tabiyali ” (Questions of Medicine). 
Bibliography: abi Uiiaibia.ed. Muller, it. 118; Carmoly 

irapUfJi iV, ^Vofeemft, p. ,1; Steinschneider, Hehr. Bibl& 

I. Br. 

ASAHEL.—Biblical Data: 1 . Son of Zeruiab, 
sister of David (I Chron. ii. 16). He was noted as a 
swift runner. As one of the thirty heroes of David 
(II Sam. xxiii. 24; I Chron. xi. 26), he had command 
of the army in the fourth month (I Chron. xxvii. 7 ). 
After the defeat of tlie forces of Ishbosheth, he pur¬ 
sued Abner (II Sam. ii. 18, 19). Asahel W'as, bow- 
ever, killed by Abner, wdio in revenge wras slain bv 
Joab (II Sam. iii. 27). 2 . Father of Jonathan, who 
opposed E 7 .ra’s policy of putting away foreign wives 
(Ezra X. 15). 3. A Levite sent by Jehoshaphat to 
teach the men of Judah the “book of the law of 
God (II Chron. xvii. 8 ). 4. A Levite assigned by 
Ilezekiali to collect the tithes and offerings in the 
Temple (II Chron. xxxi. 13). 

G. B. L. 

—In Eabbinlcal literature: Asahel. son of 
Zeruiah, was so fleet that he overtook deer; and 
wlien he ran over a fleld of ripening corn, tlie ears of 
grain did nof even bend, but remained erect as if 
iintouclied. AVlicn liis time liad come, however, he 
could not move an incli. and was slain by Abner 
(Eccl. R. ix. II; Yalk., Jer. 285). (See Joab.) To 
A siihcl was applied the verse: “I returned, and saw 
under the sun, that the race is not to the swift” 
(Eccl. ix. 11 ). 

L. G. 

^ ASAHED, ^tAYYIM: Rabbi and author who 
lived in Saloiiica during the first half of the eight¬ 
eenth century. He was the son of Benjamin Asa- 
hcl, the chief rabbi of that city. Hayyim Asahel 
was the author of a Hebrew work entitled “Sam 
Ilayyai ” (Spice of ?.Iy Life), a collection of addresses 
and respon.sa, which was published after his death 
by his sou Benjamin (Salonica, 1746). He lived for 
some years at Jerusalem, and was commissioned to 
collect subscriptions throughout Asia Sllnor for the 
poor of Palestine. He died at Smyrna while on this ' 
mission. 

^ Shem ha-GedoUm^ ii, 8,v, "n 00* 

MkBael, OrNo. 895. • 

M. Pr. 

ASAIAH: 1 . A prince of the tribe of Simeon 
who, with otliers, attacked and captured Gedor and 
settled there (I Chron. iv. 36). S. Servant of King 
Josiah, by whom he w-as sent, in company with 
Ahikam, Shaphan, Achbor, and Hilkiah, to inquire 
concerning the book of the Law that had been found 
in the Temple (II Kings xxii. 12 . 14; II Chron. 
xxxiv. 20 ). 3. A Levite appointed to take part in 
bnngmg back the Ark and in the service of song 
after its return (I Chron. vi. 15 [A. V. 80]; xv. 6 
Sliilonite residing in Jerusalem (I Chron' 

IX. 5): identical with Maaseiah (Neh. xi. 5). 

^ G. B. L. 
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ASAPH: 1. A son of Berecliinli or Bcmchiah. 
(See Asai-ii ues Bkheciiiah.) 2. The father of 
Joah, chronicler at the court of llezekiah (II Kings 
wiii. 18, 37; II Chron. xxix. 13; I.sii. xxxvi. 3, 

3. The keeper of the forests of Arluxerx^es probably 
in Palestine, in the time of Xehemiah (Xeh. ii, 8}. 

,1, .IR, G..A, IJ. 

4. Eponym of a musical gild. The name is pre- 
fixcil as the title of authorship to twelve psjilms (1.; 
Ixxiii.-lxxxiii.)In the second and third books of the 
Psalter The name ap|>ei>.rs only in the later histor¬ 
ical writings. In the original documetits of Ezra and 
XchetniahTEzra ii, 41; Nch. vii. 44-about 400 i.,c.) 
the singers are all designated as “sons of Asaph, 
and are distinct from tlie Levites. In Keh. xi. 
however, the overseer of tlie Levites at Jernsjilem 
is described as “of the sons of Asaph, the singers. 
According to the chronicler (about 250 b.c.), the 
^ns of Asjipb were Levites, and there were three 
bands Oi gildsof singers descended respectively from 
Asaph IIeinan(Ps. Ixxxviii.) and Ethan (Ps. Ixxxix.) 
or Jeduthiin (I Chron. xv. 17. xvi. 41, xxv. 1-6; II 
Chron. v. 12, xxxv. 15). The chronicler further rep¬ 
resents Asjiph as a contemporary of David, and as 
the founder of the gild of Asaphite singers (I Chron. 
xvi. 4-7; Ezra iii. 10; Keh. xii. 46). See Ethan, 
Jedutiiun. Psalms. t t* 

j. JR. 

ASAPH (“ Mar B.ab”) : To judge from the title 
“3Iar Ihih,” be was one of the Geonim (.see Gaon). 
and. presumably, lived about the middle of the ninth 
century. The name wcursin a Cairo Genizah frag¬ 
ment, whose author was possibly Judah b. Barzilai 
of Barcelona. This Asaph may be identical with 
the Asiiph who figures as one of the transmit tei-s of 
the Massorah traditions (anonymous chronicle in 
Neubauer, ‘'^ledieval Jewish Chronicles,” i. 174; 
here DDN is very likely a misprint for 5]D5D; but 
there arc no grounds for connecting him with the 
physician Asaph. 

Bibliography: Jewish Quarieriy lievicw.ix. 67ri-G78. 

J. SR, 

ASAPH BEN BEBECHIAH: One of the cap¬ 
tive Levites carried off to Assyria (I Chron. vi. 24 
[A. V. 39]). and whom Arabic and later Jewish legend 
says was Vezir of Solomon (Al-iS^adim, “ Kitab-al- 
Fihrist,” i. 19; Jellinek, “B. IL” v. 23). To him is 
asmibed a very remarkable Ireatisa on medicine, 
called “Sefer Asaf,” “Midrash Befu’ot,” or “Sefer 
Refu’ot”—probably the oldest treatise of its kind in 
Hebrew—manuscripts of whieli exist in the libraries 
of Florence. Paris, Munich, Vienna (Piusker 15, frag¬ 
mentary). London (Almanzi collection; soe Stein- 
sclmcuier, “Ilebr. Bibl.” v. 23), and Oxfonl. The 
contents of these manuscripts vary; but, in general, 
they contain treatises on the Persian months, physi¬ 
ology, embryology, the four periods of man’s life, 
the four winds, diseases of various organs, hygiene, 
medicinal plants, mpdical calendar, the practise of 
medicine, as well as an antidotarium, urinology, 
aphorisms, and the Hippocratic oath. 

The introduction is in the form of the later Mid¬ 
rash, and ascribes the origin of metlicine to Shem, 
the son of Noah, who received it from the angels. 


The only authorities cited are “tlie books of the wise 
men of India.” and a “book of the ancients.” from 
which the present work was translated. Mar Mor. 
the Christian of Salerno; Mar Joseph, the physician; 
Bonfils, the physician; Budolf, the physician in 
Worms; Samuel, the physician, etc., occur in ad¬ 
ditions made to the Oxford manuscript. Stein- 
schneider and Low, however, have shOMn that the 
list of medicinal plants goes back to Dioscorides; 
and the apborisms can only l»e a working over of 
the well-known treatise f»f Hippocrates. In other 
places, Steinsclmeider has .susiKCted the influence of 

Galen. ^ , 

There arc ver}' few indications aiiording any clue 
to the author or to the time and place in which he 
wrote The author’s name varies: “Asaph ha- 
Yehudi” (A.‘yiph the Jew), “Asaph 
On the Katan” (Asaph the little). “ ^Vsapli ha- 
Author’s Bofe ” (Asiiph the physician), “ Asaph 
Name. iie-Hakam” (Asjiph the wise man). In 
the Bodleian manuscript this name is 
coupled with that of Johanan ha-Yarhoni, which 
Fttrst takes to mean “of Jericho.” In the Paris man¬ 
uscript (No. 1197, 7) the name reads “Asaph ben 
Berechiah lia-Yarhoni ” (Asaph the astronomer). In 
one place in the Bodleian manuscript Judah ha- 
Yarhoni is mentioned, and in a later part Samuel 
YarhinaY. A Johanan ben Ziilxla is mentioned to¬ 
gether with Asaph in conn{Xlion with the Hippo¬ 
cratic oath. 

In the quasi-historical intro<luction,^ Asaph is 
placed between Hii)pocmtes and Dioscorides. Bap- 
oport .saw in the name Asaph a corruption of cither 
uEsop or .Esculapius, and thought that the author 
miirht be identical either with Shabbetliai Donnolo 
orfsaac Israeli. N(*ubaucr(“Orient und Occident,” 
ii. 659, 767) held that As<rph was a Christian of the 
eleventh century, who wrote originally in Arabic, 
and whose work was translated into Hebrew from 
the Latin. The more correct view seems to be that 
it was translated from some Syriac original, as Stein- 
schneider holds. Hebrew, Aramciin, Persian, Greek, 
and Ijitin technical tenns abound. This would 
place its composition somewhere.in northeni Syria 
or in Mesopotamia, rather than in Palestine, as Zunz 
thought. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that Solomon ben Samuel .of Urgendsh (Gurgany) 
makes free use of Asaph’s list of plants in the Per- 
sian-IIebrew lexicon which he compiosed in the four¬ 
teenth century (Bacher, “Ein Hebraisch-Persisches 
WOrterbuch,” p. 41). 

The date of composition can only be determiiKxl 
in a general way from the quotations of the work in 
Jewish literature. Donnolo (born 9*.^ 
Date of in Oria). if Kaufmann is right (“Die 
Composi- Sinne,” p. 150), is the oldest known 
tion. authority w'ho quotes the work; and 
till Gcdaliah ibn Yahj'a (sixteenth cen¬ 
tury) there were almut a dozen authorities, among 
them Hai Gaon and Rashi, who mention Asaph’s 
book. The date of composition would thus be in 
the ninth or .tenth century, about the time at which 
Dioscorides was translated into Syriac. There is a 
legend tliat Socrates was a pupil of Asaph (Stein- 
schneider, “Hebr. Uebers.” p. 870). 

A Latin rendering of a portion of the %vork is to 
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be found in a Paris manuscript (Xo. 655, 6). under 
the title “Distinotio 3Iundi Secundum Ma.ti^istriim 
Asiipli IIe])nciim, Qualiter Term Permanet Ordi- 
nalu ; it iias lx‘en published by Neubauer Stein- 
sehneider suggests tl.at tlie name occurs in a cor- 
rupte(i form in a Greek manusciipt, “Viaticum” 
(Paris, 3IS. Xo. 22-iI), as 'Aanp vlog Tpax/oi*. 

(Itu iion has iKvn |*rintt‘«J bv Jellinvk in hct 'jui ir//T »*7 
IM, and .l,n onth 1, • Fu.'mi In f 

ami t»y Dukes in M.,nnt.^schn‘ft, vnU^ enmn. ti: 

I 

r ^ h n n ,‘v, *" >‘<'-V<’K>'iah, oS. J. iil 

H' P’, hi. (\lenna. 1K)6); Zunz, In (Jeiirer's Tthi 

m 24.139; MomiL^hrifU ^ ^ 

G. 

ASAKAMEL: A n:ime of uncertain mcaninR 
anil intent ocenrnng in I jlacc. xiv. 28. The rcad^ 
ing, as It has come down, gives it as the name of a 

a title of himon. In support of the first view it has 

- 1 El (Court of the People of God). Wenisdorf 

^Sar "In Er It ' V'“f "'nSimoi;,’ 

^ar Am El (Fnncc of the People of God) 

G. B. L. 

One of the 

W ■"r'’'’'’"”’-''' ‘o Temple Lrv 

let. according to I Cliron. x.xv. 2). In verse 14 the 
samejicrsonageappcarsas “ Jesharelah.’- The“eS 

bigs Asarelali ” and “ Jesarelah ■’ /'wti-ii o\ * 

e-nible. The variation in [i e tith tin ^ 

parallel in “ Jes.se.” usuallv writtn I'*”* * ' 

but which appears once as “Ishai” (’tv*"! Ch^^’ 

11 . 3). Thenameitse.lfmaybealtollLi . 
plus an emphatic ending “a ” See TTiffni’ * * 

“S. B. o. T.” to Chron. iv. 16. ® >“ j 

.Jr. ( 

ASCALOJTCASKELON). SeeAsuKELox ” 

ministniriM. “.'f ^ imornal nd- P 

bpain and Portufral Orionnoii . ^1^^ Jc''nes of is 
or Portuguese thev ^ "’ritten in Spanish bi 

respeetivf of tlT ' 

tbfse communit^s not exit ^ 

English communities framed in 1664 of the < 

1819. the year 

of the Ashkena^^” somewhat to the “ tekanot ” 
are more limited in thdr"'^or!f’ ‘*'0 latter PI, 

cisions in council” t tw ~ ^ '""^e like “do- his 
Interest. ertain affairs of communal cit 

(correct form ifftwam ”) U i^^^ Ijasbamah ” dis 
-istama ) is used exclusively in rec 
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_ - Ascarelli 

iler the sense of approbation, and is chiefly employed as 

iT nuZ\ P‘’»>»«‘tion of a book, 

di- This haskamah or license had to be signed bv at 

in - leaist three rabbis. The first instance of this kind 
; of censorehip seems to have occurred in 1554 in Italy 

pp. COct w^.), not for the purpose of stamping the 
look with any siiecial religions character, but to 
nv prevent the piiblieatiim of any work that was likely 

*'■ In theT' ^?. ’.''‘*‘-‘**^oyed by the censor appointed 
"n nf I f hiiinisition It would also serve the purpose 
kw s.ifcgnarduig the author’s copyright. In later 

p Sdii ™ ... “ »»»• 

;; bJm'ri. !•. 11.0 gove„l„g 

i bod} of the b(‘phardic communities—also claimed a 
similar right to gmnt the license for any book pul^ 

’ 'f,*';'.’ionsdiction. Hakam David ilieto 

publisbed Ins Malteli Dan ” in London (1714) with- 
d haskamab, but “con licencia de los SeBores 

!L ! I'Z authority claimed 

a the right to grant or to refuse such a license See 
r ArpitoB..tTioN, Ce.nsoksuip. uRcense. See 

[. l'>W?pp.''39,'44 , 1 ^'’*^'^’ CetisorsMpof HebrewBottkr, 

- “■ M. Ga. - 

. ascarelli, DEBORAH: Italian poetess 

and wife of Giiise.ppi Ascarelli; lived at Vtm^e at 
the end of the sixteentli and at tlie beginning of the 
seventceiitli century. * ^ *‘*® 

As early as 15C0 Deborah was known in Rome as 
a poetessof talent. She translated into Italian verse 
he se;cond section of part two of Closes 
dash Me a{, which, under the title “Me'on lia-'sho- 
ahm, was recited in the Italian synagogues! ThU 
Tempio di oratori ” commenced as follows: 

** cbtede em fln perfetto 

* « e amor© 

aa vita II luo fronto benedetto.** 

fsiroj Ss;r" ''’“‘"'“s 

^serling”'',Dl€^ ^ »* Kay. 
Wem.iliVHw/isW xIlH 

I. Br. 

ASCARELil, HOSES VITA fJBHI el\. 
Pliysicianat Rome; died Dec 11 mso ^ir ^ i % 
bis early education at the dm!, 

£c”“‘’i;:s^nrcKra 
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Pius IX. Ascarelli took an active interest in the 
organization of the Jewish community in Rome, and 
was one of tlie founders of the “ Socicta di Fratel* 
lenza,” for the dissemination of education among 
poor Jews and the development among them of a 
taste for art and the professions. 

Amid his many wcupatious, Ascarelli found time 
to contribute to Jewish and was a fre¬ 

quent contributor under the pseudonym “Eniet le* 
Ya‘akob” to the Hebrew journal/* Ha-Maggid,” for 
which he w'rote many i)oems and articles on the con¬ 
dition of Italian Jews under Pope Pius IX. Asea- 
relli translated from Hebrew into Italian the work 
‘‘Nahalah lc-Yisr*ael ” (A Heritage unto Israel), a re- 
spousum sent by the chief rabbi, I. 31. Ilazan. in 
connection with a disputed inheritance in the Gal- 
lichi family. Ascarelli translateil also, from french 
into Hebrew, under the title “Sefer*Am Polanim 
we-Gere Polaniin,” the work of the Polish poet 
lilickiewicz, “ Le Livre do la Nation Polonaise et des 
P<ilerins Polonais.” He used to preach in the Cata¬ 
lan Synagogue; and one of his scTmons has been 
printed under the title “Panigerico sull’ Elezione 
dTsraele nel Tempio Israelitico di Roma il Sciavuot 
6040 [May 17,1880] pcrJTniziazionc alia 3Iaggiorita 
Religiose del Figlio Angelo Raffaele e altri Giova- 
nelli della Commiinione.” 

BiRLiOGRAPHY: Vo^felsteln and Rieger, Gc»ch. tier Juden in 
Jiom, II. 3S*>, 405, 41H. 409; Zeitlin, Bihliotheca Hehraica^ 
p. 6; Llppe, BiblUHjraphiitcheg Lexicon^ p. 506. 

8, I- Br. 

ASCARI or AZKARI, ELAZAB BEN 
MOSES BEN ELAZAE: Rabbi and author of | 
tlie si.xteenth century; styled by Azulai **Ir we- ! 
Kaddish” (Angel and Saint); a pupil of R. Joseph 
Sagis, the colleague of Joseph Caro. He lived at 
Safed. 

Ascari was a founder of the “Sukkai Shalom” 
(Tabernacle of Peace)—a society devoted to religious 
jncditiitions—and wrote in its interest in 1585 his 
work “Haredira” (Tlie Devout Ones), which deals 
with tlie tlirce principles of religious devotion; the 
knowledge of God. the strict observance of His 
commandments, and penitence. The section on the 
Commandments deals separately with the mandatory 
and prohibitory laws, and includes also those tliat 
can be observed only in Palestine. In the section 
on penitence, Ascari expresses his opposition to un¬ 
necessary fasting as a means to repentance. The 
work is permeated by a spirit of broad humanity 
coupled with Immilit}* and holiness. 

Although Ascari understood the Cabala, and was 
personally acquainted with Isaac Luria—whom he 
describes as “our holy cabalist, on whom the Holy 
Spirit rests, as he speaks so wondrously ”—he can 
not be counted among the cabalists. Ascari’s com¬ 
mentary on the treatise Berakot of the Talmud 
Yenishalml was published in the Jitomir edition 
of the latter work (18(>0), and was reprinted in 1. D. 
■\Villawski's new edition of the same. 

Bmuor.RAPnY; Aznlal, Shem ha-Gedolim, 8.V.; MlctaeU Or 
hrt - I ^ auvim ^ No. 4«9. 

K. J. L. S. 

ASCENSION: The translation to heaven of a 
few chosen ones, either to remain there in lieu of 
dying, or merely to receive revelations and then to 
return to earth. The ascensions of Enoch (Geo. v. 


24) and Elijah (II Kings ii. 11) were of the former 
nature. Among the Babylonians and the classic 
peoples of antiquity the belief was wide-spread that 
extraordinaril}' pious men who had led blameless 
lives were permitted by God to leave the world 
without suffering death. The Babylonian legends 
tell of Xisuthros that lie was caught up into heaven 
because lie found favor in the sight of God (Berosus, 
cd. Richter, 18‘25, p. 57; Eusebius, [Armenian] ed. 
3Iai, p. 14), and of Etana-Gilgamesh riding on an eagle 
to licaven, “ wlicnce the earth appears as a hill and 
the sea as a basin ” (see Harper, in Delitzsch and 
Ilaupt’s “Beitrilge zur Assyriologie.” ii. 391-408; 
and Jastrow, “Religion of Babylon and Assyria,” 
pp. 520-522); the latter reappears in the Alexan¬ 
der legend (see Yer. *Ab. Zarah iii. 42c; Aleissner, 
“Alexander und Gilganios,” p. 17). The Biblical 
accounts of the ascensions of Enoch and Elijah do 
not therefore contradict the different theories on 
death found in Genesis (compare Death), which 
latter do not exclude exceptions. In addition to the 
first two mentioned, other personages are spoken 
of in post-Biblical accounts as not tasting death 
(II Esd. iv. 26). The apocryphal literature includes 
Baruch among such men (“ Apocalypse [Syriac] of 
Baruch,” xiii. 3). and so does the rabbinical literature 
(compare Baruch, in Rabbinical Liter.\ture). as 
well as Ezra (II Esd., end) and Closes (“Assump- 
tio 3Iosis,” x. 12), and this notwithstanding that the 
latter’s death is definitely mentioned in the Bible. 

The following list of persons who were taken up 
into heaven is found in rabbinical literature; Enoch 
(Biblical); Elijah (Biblical); Eliezer, Abraham’s 
steward; Ebed3Ielek, Zedekiah’sEthi- 
In Eabbin- opian slave, who rescued Jeremiah 
ical from death (Jer. xxxviii. 7 et seq,); 
liiterature. Hiram of Tyre, the builder of Solo¬ 
mon’s Temple; Jabez (I Chron. iv. 10 
et seq.); Serah, Asher’s daughter; Bithiah (I Chron. 
iv. 18); Pharaoh’s daughter, the foster-mother of 
Closes; and of later times the araora Joshua b. Levi, 
and a grandson of Judah ha-Nasi, whose name is not 
given (Yalk., Gen. 42; Ezek. 367; Derek Erez Zutta 
i. end; compare Epstein, “3Ii-Kadmoniyot.” pp. 
Ill, 112, and Kohler, “The Pre-Talinudic Haggada” 
in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” v. 417-419). According to 
the Rabbis, all these personages are in paradise, 
which in later times was supposed to be heaven; 
therefore, the Bible may well say that Elijah as¬ 
cended into heaven; see also Jonah, in Rabbin- 
ic.\L Literature. 

In addition to these there are others who ascended 
into heaven temporarily, returning after a time to 
the earth. The Biblical prototype of these is Closes, 
who went up unto God in order to receive the Torah; 
and the later legends mention seveml pious men, 
who, like Moses, received instruction and revelation 
in heaven, accounts of which are given in the apoc¬ 
ryphal works The Apoc.alypse of Abraham, Tes¬ 
tament OF Abraham, Apocalypse [Greek] OP 
Baruch. In post-Biblical times, also, persons re¬ 
ceived revelations in paradise. Paul is not the only 
one who believed himself to have been taken up into 
heaven; for a generation later the Jews spoke of the 
four rabbis who entered paradise. Although vari¬ 
ous attempts were made to iuterpret this passage 
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P* Tosef., ih, ii. 3 ) allegorically or figu¬ 
ratively, as early as the gaon Samuel b. llophiii, 
who was followed, jnuUitis muUuaUs, by GrStz in 
inodern times, the expression DJD 3 (“to enter 

panalise”)—exactly cxirrespomliiig to the plirase DJDJ 
(“to enter the garden of Eden”) (compare 
Ah. IL X. XXV., c-d. Schechter, p. 40)—means noth- 
mg else than that these four men, Elisha b. Abuyah. 
‘Akiba, Bcui *Az/.ai, and Bern Zoma, actually entered 
into the heavenly paradise. 

Later Midrashim mention the Ascension of Ishmael 
b. Elisha, said to have Ixen one of the martyrs dur- 
ing the Jladrianic perst'cutions. These 
The men, together with Akiba and his 
Xehunyah b, lia-Kaneh, were 
Jiliarashiin. known in the mysticism of the time 
Geonim as the triumvirate of 
the^nxJlD 'inv (“the riders iu the lieavenly char¬ 
iot ). llai Gaon narrates that during this period a 
certain class of mystics were able, by various manip¬ 
ulations to enter into a state of autohypnosis, in 
wmch they declared they sa\v heaven open before 
hem and bedield its mysteric-s. It was believed that 
he only could undertake this “^rerkabali-ride” who 
was m poss^^ssion of all religions knowledge, ob- 
servc( all the commandments and precepts, and 
was almost superhumanly pure in his life (“Hekalot 
Habbat., .X i., xiv.. xx.). This, however, was re¬ 
garded usually as a matter of theory; and less per- 
feet men also attempted by fasting and prayer to 

‘'‘® ‘'"Pressions of tlie outer 
Olid, and succeeded m entering into a state of ec¬ 
stasy m winch they recounted their heavenly visions 
A metre mmlem form of this kind of Ascension is 
tl-e nec-J n'!)y (Ascension of the Soul) of the Hasi- 

dim. The founder of Hasidism Isnud 
Hasxdmm. Baal Shem-Toh. speaks of dien 
__ , ^ belief that appears still more 

'■^P'’'-'sentati ves of that sect 

timtd 1 *'^**^ '’'=''e'’ed or pre¬ 

tended to hedieve tliat they had been caught un into 

heaven. Compare C.abal.^, Exocn, H.^silisw Mer ' 

® note”: P' ” ' 

*• . ■ L. G. 1 


As. 

A ‘enn derived from the Greek 

verb meaning-to praedise strenuously ««to 

exercise. Athletes were therefore said to go th’rouah 

th^twohd'.“'“''’r InSuZe 

the twofold application—to the mode of livintr and 

the results attained-whieh marks the later thedog^ 
mal implication of the term is clearly di<;c#irnihi^ 
From the arena of physical contests the word easilv 
passed over to that of spiritual struggles- end ore 
Christian wntere speak of the “askeS ” of the foul 

cL t the soul, or tbe eTer. 

ci^ in virtue. But the physical idea, no 16^1^ 

the meaning of the term in 


?u- sical Greek conveyc*d only the notion of a place re* 
ni, served for physical exorcise; while the monks wero 

in the “ascetikoi,” the ascetics, under discipline attain- 

ter ing unto the perfect practise. 

i 3 j It is thus seen that both the term and the idea 
ire which the term expresses are of non-Jewish origin 
h- and implications. Judaism can not 

h. _ _“■ he said to encourage Asceticism, even 

ej Jewish, in the restricted sense of discipline. 

Rationalists have indeed affected to 
el construe the ritual legalism of both the Pentateuch 
r. and the later rahhinical codes as a disciplinary 
se scheme, devi.sed by God or man with the view' of 
is bringing men under rigid restriction of freedom of 
re action, in the satisfaction of the appetites and tho 
le control of the passions, to a higher degree of moral 
,f perfection. But even before comparative studies 
r. had shown that most, if not all, of the so-called dis- 
a etphnary contrivances of the Mosaic scheme rest on 
notions altogctlicr other than those assumed, tho 
Q rigorous constructionists among Jewish theologians 
e put themselves on record as utterly inimical to the 
t a^nption of utility, cither moral or material, to tho 

5 dtvme laws. They were simply divine'command- 

. ments, and to inquire into their origin or their nur- 
I pose was forbidden--Hukkah Imlckakti; we’en at- 
t tem rcshuyim leharher aharcha ” (I have decreed the 
. statute; biitiou are not permitted to inquire into its 
. reasons; loma6Ti: Sifra, Altare, xiii.). 

, At all events, Judaism is of a temper which is fatal 

. to a^eticism; and the history of both Judaism and 
the Jews IS, on the whole, free from ascetic aberra- 
h?th “> ‘he teachings of Judaism is 

so. n,t • ^ that the world is good. Pessimism lias no 
standing-ground. Life is not under the curse. Tho 
doctnne of original .sin. the depravity of man has 
never had foothold within the theology of thrsVS 

Sogw. It never held sway, over the mind and^tho 

of £^ 11 '1“ consequence 
of this the body and the flesh wore never regarded 
y them as contaminated, and the appetites and pas- 
The ®''®Pcct«i of being rooted in evil. 

The apeal to mortify the flesh for the sake of pleas¬ 
ing lleav en could not find voice in the synagogue 
A^ettcism ,3 indigenous to the reli^onf 4ich 
posit as fundamental the wickedness of this life and 
the corruption under sin of the flesh. Buddhism 
timrefore, os well as Christianity, leads to So 
practises Moi^tcnes are institutions of Buddhism 
no less than of Catholic Christianity. The aS^ 
tmn, found in the views of the Monto^Ss “ d 
others, that concessions made to the natural appe- 
I tites may 1 » pardoned in those that are of a lo^er 
degree of holiness, while the perfectlv holv will 
refuse to yield in the least to ca^r^aT neLsiK! 
su-M, IS easily detected also in some of the teachings 
1 The ideal of holineS^fh 

the Buddhist and the Christian saint culminates in 

othefj- celibacy. rSg and 

the fl ^sorted to to emb 

the flesh. Under a strict construction of the mean- 
ng of Asceticism, it is an error to assume that its 
in voJiie?™ toemhrace also certain ritM 

*orenip. Mutilations, the sacrifice of the hair 
dietary observances and prohibitions, which abouJd 
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in all forms of religion at a certain stage of develop¬ 
ment, do not spring from the notion of the sinful¬ 
ness of the natural instincts and oi 
Torture life. Nor is the sacrificial scheme in 
of any wav connected with Asceticism, 
the Flesh. Tlie idea of privation is foreign to 
it. If tlie olTering was a gift to the 
Deity and as such entailed upon theolTerer the part¬ 
in’’' with something of value, the e.xpectatioii which 
animated liim was invariahly that of receiving nch 
return. But whatever theory must be accepted m 
explanation of the various rites of mutilation, and 
of the sjierificial ritual, certain it is that Judaism 
from the beginning set its face most sternly a^iiust 
the one, and materially restricted the other. Muti¬ 
lations for wliatever purpose and of whatever cliar- 
acter were absolutely prohibited. Funeral horrors 
and superstitions were not tolerated. The Levitical 
code restricted sacrifices to one place. The priests 
only were entrusted with the office at the altar. And, 
if the Prophets are the truest expounders of the 
ideals and ideas of the religion of Israel, even the 
sacrificial and sacerdotal system, with its implica¬ 
tions of extraordinary' and precautionary cleanliness 
and physical abstemiousness, \vas of little vital mo- 


lUCUl. 4 . • 

Fasting, wdiich plays so essential a p^yt in the 
practises of ascetics, found official recognition only 
ill the development of the Day of Atonement. The 
Prophets, again, had little patience with fasting. 
There are some obscure allusions to fast days of pop¬ 
ular observance; but the Prophets of exilic and post- 
exilic, days insist on the futility of inis, custom. 
Isaiah (Iviii.), while appealing for a broader char¬ 
ity and deeper sense of justice, niaiutains that these, 
and not fasting, are the expression of a will sancti¬ 
fied unto God. It is characteristic of the attitude of 
later Judaism that this very chapter has been as¬ 
signed for the Haftarah for the Day of Atonement, 
the one penitential fast-day of the synagogue. 

Kcvertheless, fasting among the Jews was re¬ 
sorted to in times of great distress. The Book of 
Esther, of late date, illustrates this 
Fasting, for the period included in the Biblical ] 
canon. Rabbinical sources prove the 
growing tendency to abstain from drink and food 
whenever memories of disaster marked the days of 
the synagogal calendar, or instant danger threatened 
the community. In the scheme of the synagogue 
the one fast-day of the Bible received no less 
than tw'enty-two as companions (compare Fasting). 
Still, it may be doubted whether this multiplic’ation 
of fast-day's can be taken as a sign of an increased 
tendency to Asceticism. ' Probably the theory of 
Robertson Smith (“The Religion of the Semites,” p. 
413) still holds good to a large extent in explanation 
of many of the fast-observances of later Judaism, as 
undoubtedly it does for the voluntary and occasional 
fast-days mentioned in the liistorical books of the 
Bible; namely, that Oriental fasting is merely a 
preparation for the eating of the sacrificial meal. 
The rabbinical injunction, not to eat too late a meal 
on the eve of the Sabbath-day. so as to enjoy all 
the more that of the Sabbath, tends to corroborate 
the theory. Perhaps this also underlies the rab¬ 
binical report that some examples of rabbinical 


piety fasted every Friday (in preparation for the 

Sabbath). . . i j 

\mong the Rabbis some are mentioned as great and 
consistent U fs. Babbi Zeira especially is remem- 
bered for his idness of this form of piety, let to 
make of Iiin. ..n ascetic would transcend tlie bounds 
of truth. He fasted that he might forget his Baby¬ 
lonian method of teaching before emigrating to Pales¬ 
tine (B. M. 85/0. The story continues 
Ascetics that he abstained from drink and food 
in Talmud, for the period of one hundred days, in 
order that hell-fire might later have 
no power over him. Simon hen Yohai is depicted 
as an ascetic in the traditions pre.servcHl in rabbinical 
literature. But exposed to persecutions im(ler the 
Hadrian regime, and often in danger of his life, his 
whole mind was of an exceptionally' somlK*r turn for a 
Jewish teacher. ^loreover, his ascetic practises were 
not inspired by a consciousness of the futility of this 
life ami its sinfulness, but by the auxiety to fulfil to 
the letter the Law. to ponder on the Torah day and 
night. He begrudged the hours necessary for the 
calc of the body as so many precious moments stolen 
from the study of the holy Law. He envied the gen¬ 
eration of the desert who had been fed on heavenly 
manna, and were thus absolved from the care for 
tlieir daily bread; an echo of this sentiment may be 
detected in the petition of Jesus for daily bread (on 
Simon b. Yohai, sec Bacher, “ Ag. Tan.” ii. 70-149). 

Still, with all these seeming leanings to ascetic 
conduct, these rabbis did not encourage individual 
fasting. The community in distress did indeed pro¬ 
claim a public fast; and it was the duty of the loyal 
member to participate. For be w’ho w'ould not 
share in the distress would have no part in the con¬ 
solation of the people (Ta‘an. ll/i). The habitual 
faster was called a sinner (lA). This judgment was 
enforced by an appeal to tlie Biblical text in connec¬ 
tion with the “Nazir's” (Nazarite’s) expiatory sac¬ 
rifice (Num. vi. 11). Rabbi Zeira w ould not permit 
bis disciples to indulge in extraordinary practises of 
self-restraint, if they presumed thereby to reflect on 
the piety of others saner than they. The title ap¬ 
plied to such an adept at saintly practises fecharac- 
teristically deprecatory for his attitude of mind: his 
conduct is declared to smack of conceit, if not of 
hypocrisy (Yer. Ber. ii. 5d). 

The attempt has been made to explain the Biblical 
Nazaritesas forerunaers of monastic orders addicted 
to the practise of a.scetic discipline. Pentateuchal 
legislation concerning them show's them to have 
been merely tolerated. Modem criticism explains 
their peculiaritieg as arising from motives other than 
those that determine the conduct of ascetics. The 
Biblical Nazirs, foremnners of the Nebi'im (Proph¬ 
ets), were protestants against tlie adoption of the cus¬ 
toms and the religious rites of the Canaanites. In. 
their dress and mrde of life they emphasized their 
loyalty to Yhw h, enthroned on the desert mountain. 
Wine and the crow'n of hair were sacred to the gods 
of the land. Their very appearance emphasized 
their rejection of the new' deities. And in later days 
the number of those that took the Nazarite vow was 
exceedingly small. One is inclined to the opinion 
that no case occurred in w hich the Pentateuchal pro¬ 
visions became effective. 
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Nor may the Essenes be classed among the order 
of ascetics. While some of their institutions, nota¬ 
bly celibacy, appear to lend support to the theory 
that would class them as such, their fundamental 
doctrines show no connection with the pessimism 
that is the essential factor in Ascet- 
Essenes icism. They were political indilTeren- 
not tists; they were but little, if at all. 
Ascetics, under the sway of national aspirations. 

They stood for a universal fellowship 
of the pure and just. They set but little store by 
the goods of this earth, and were members of a com¬ 
munistic fraternity. IBut it is inadmissible to con- 
tiaose of tLoir Lopos and habits 

the inference that iii tliein IS 10 be TouuQ a genuine 
Jewish order of monks and ascetics. 

A stronger case against the theorj" that Judaism 
is a very uncongenial soil for the growth of Ascet¬ 
icism inight be made out by an appeal to the later 
Jewish mystics, the Hasidiin and Cabalists of vari¬ 
ous forms, all ecstatic fantastics, and—this is a point 
that must not bo overlooked—more or less strongly 
under the influence of distinctl}’ non-Jewish conceits. 

Looking upon this life as essentially good, accord¬ 
ing to Gen. i. 31; upon the human botly as a servant 
of the spirit, and therefore not corrupt: upon the 
joys of earth as God-given and tlierefore to be cher¬ 
ished with giatitude tow’ard the divine giver; hav¬ 
ing a prayer for every indulgence in food and drink; 
a benediction for every new" experience of what¬ 
ever nature, gladsome or sad—the Jew partook with 
genuine zest of the good cheer of life, without, how'- 
ever, lapsing into frivolity, gluttony, or intemper¬ 
ance. His religion, that taught him to remember 
his dignity as one made in the image of God, and 
to hold his body in esteem as the temple of God’s 
spirit within, a dwelling of the Most Holy, “a host,” 
as Ilillel put it, “for the guest, the soul,” kept the 
Jew equidistant from the pole of self-torturing pes¬ 
simism, from the mortification of the flesh under the 
obsession of its sinfulness and foulness, and from the 
other pole of levity and sensuousuess. Never in¬ 
temperate in drink or food, he souglrt and found 
true joy in the consecration of his life and all of its 
powers and opportunities to the service of his God. 
a God w^ho had caused the fiaiit of the vine to grow 
and the earth to give forth the bread, a GckI who 
created the light and sent the darkness, a God w*ho, 
as a Talmudical legend—one of the many writh Elijah 
for their subject—has it, reserves paradise “ for them 
that cause their fellows to laugli ” (Ta‘an. 22 a ). The 
most beautiful saying of the rabbis about Asceti¬ 
cism is: “Man will have to give account in the 
future for every la‘w ful enjoyment offered to him 
w'hich he has ungratefully refused ” (Rab in Y^er. 
Kid., at the close); compare Tanh., end, “The 
wicked in his life is considered as one dead,” etc. 
Bibliography: Lazarus, Ethics of Judaism ^ S§24a-^6i. 

K. E. G. IL 

ASCETICS: While the dominant note of Juda¬ 
ism is optimism, faith in a God who delights in the 
happiness of His creatures and expects their grate¬ 
ful appreciation of His bounties—see Abstinence— 
there have, nevertheless, been prevalent in Jewish 
life certain ascetic tendencies of which the historian 


must take account. The tw'o great rabbinical 
schools of the first pre-Christian century, the • 
Shamiiiaites and the Hillclites, debated the ques¬ 
tion wiiether life w as worth living or 
Sham- not—“tob le-adam sheiiibra mishelo 
maites and nibra ” (*Er. 13Z>), and there was an un- 
Hillelites. mistakable element of austerity in the 
tcacliing of many a Sliammaite that 
favored asceticism {compare II Esdras iv. 12). While 
one teacher would say, “The Shekinah rests on man 
only amid clicerfulncss that comes from duty well 
performed ” (Pes. ii. 7fi\ another lield tlie view that 
“there should be no uiirestniined laughter in this 
w'twld ” (Ber. 31<7). 

I5iit IB 'nrna 

tlic soul for communion w ith God, or for the pur¬ 
pose of keeping the body sufiiciently pure to allow 
it to come into contact with sacred objects, that 
many strove to avoid things that either cause intox¬ 
ication or Levitical impurity, the drinking of tvine 
(Lev. X. 9; Niim. vi. 3; Amos ii. 12; Judges xiiL 
14), or sexual intercourse, w hich w'as forbidden to 
the people of Israel, in preparation for the Sinai 
Revelation (Ex. xix. 15), and to Moses during the life 
of communion with God (Dent. ix. 9, 18; I Sam. 
xxi. 5; Shab. 87n). According to this principle the 
life of the ancient Hasidim or Perushim (Pharisees) 
and Zcnu‘ira (Essenes) w'as regulated. At the same 
time these devotees of lioliness, making “askesis” 
(the practise of fortitude) their special object of life 
(see Philo, ed. Mangey, “De Vita Contemplativa,” 
ii. 4T5, 477, 482), w^ere naturally led to view sensual 
life as contaminating. Conybeare (“ About Philo’s 
Contemplative Life,” p. 266) says: “Pliilo’s ideal 
w^as to die daily, to mortify thc% flesh with fasting; 
he only insisted that the seclusion from social life 
should take place at the age of fifty, the time when 
the Levites retired from the active duties of the 
Temple service ” (see all the.passages in Conybeare, 
l.c. pp, 265-273, 315). 

This W'as exactly the view' of the Essenes and 
Therapeuta? also, in wiiatever connection they stood 
to Jonadab ben Rechab and the Kenites (see Mek., 
Y'itro, 2, regarding “the water-drinkers” ((Jiote 
mayim\ as some of these are called). • Banus, the 
eremite saint with wiioin Josephus passed three 
years of his life (Josephus, “Vila,” § 2), was cer¬ 
tainly an ascetic. Likew ise were John the Baptist 
(Matt. iii. 4 and pamllels) and the early Christians, 
Jesus and Paul included, in so far as they shunned 
marriage as a concession to the flesh (Matt. xix. 10- 
12: I Cor. vii. 28-38), imbued with ascetic view’s. 
It was exact!}’’ in opposition to this tendency, so 
marked in early Christianity, that the Talmudists 
denounced fasting and penitence (Ta'anit 11a, h) 
and accentuated the duty of cheerfulness in the 
Elijah legend (Ta‘anit 22a). Upon the destruction 
of the Temple in the year 70, a veritable wave of as¬ 
ceticism sw’ept over the people, and in tribute to the 
national misfortune various ascetic rules were insti¬ 
tuted (see B. B. 605; Tosefta Sotah; end; II Esdras ix. 
24; compare Bacher, “ Agada der Tannaiten.” i. 164). 

Still, mysticism, which goes hand in hand with 
asceticism, always had its esoteric circles. Judah 
ha-Nasl, called “the saint,” was an ascetic (Ket 
104a). Mar, the son of Rahina, fasted throughout 
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the whole 3 'ear with the exception of the holy daj's 
and llie eve of the Atonement Day (Pcs. 686). For 
the sjike of communing with the upper 
Mysticism world, the lower one was despised by 
and the elect few who preservc*<l the tra- 
Asceticism. dition of the gnosis and the apoca* 
lyptic mysteries. So did the folloAvers 
of Obadiali Abu-Isji. the IsaAvites, and of Judah 
Yudghan, the Yudghanites, at the close of the 
seventh century and at the beginning of the eighth, 
the forerunners of the Karaites, an<l man^’’ promi¬ 
nent Karaites themseh'es lead ascetic lives; abstain¬ 
ing from meat and Avine, and spending m?jch of their 
time in meditation and deA'otion, partU" in order to 
obtain a deeper knoAvledge of the Scriptures, partly 

of Religions and Pliilosophical Sects,” Haar- 
brtteker's translation, i. 2.^-25T; Gratz, “Gesch. 
der Juden,” iii. 446etse^. ; Jost. “Gesch. 

des Judenthums,” ii. 3o0 ei Beq.; Abele Zion and 
Karaites), 

To some extent, therefore, all the mystics of the 
3Iiddle Ages Avere Ascetics, assuming or accepting 
for themselves the title of “Kazarites,” or being 
called by their contemporaries “saints.” This is es¬ 
pecially’^ true of Abraham b. Da Arid of Posquiercs and 
his circle in the thirteenth century. aa Iiosc relation to 
the beginningsof the Cabala can hardly be denied. 
Further, the currents of thought which, emanating 
from India, created Sufism in Persian and Moham¬ 
medan circles in the twelftli and thirteenthcenturies, 
exerted considerable influence upon JeAvish thinkers,’ 
as may be learned from Baiiya, A\'hose ethical sys¬ 
tem, Hobot ha-Lebabot,” oscillates between ascet¬ 
icism and JcAvish optimism, with a decided leanino- 
to the former. ® 


Even such thinkers as opposed the ascetic view 
could not extricate themselves entirely from the 
meshes of Keoplatonic mysticism, which beheld in 
flesh or in matter the source of 
Abraliam evil. Thus Abraham ben Hiyyv 
ben strongly refutes the Neoplatonic con- 
Hiyya on ception of evil as being identical with 
Asceticism, matter, and maintains against Bahya 
• that indulgence in fasting and other 
modes of penitence is not meritorious, since only he 
who is ruled by his loAver desires may resort to as¬ 
ceticism as the means of curbing his passion and dis¬ 
ciplining his soul, Avhereas the really good should 
confine himself to such modes of abstinence as are 
prescribed by the Law. Nevertheless, Abraham b. 
Hiyya claims a higher rank for the saint w’ho, se¬ 
cluded from the Avorld. leads a life altogether con¬ 
secrated to the serA'ice of God. He goes even so far 
as to advocate the state of celibacy in such cases; 
referring to the example of Moses—Asho had to 
abandon intercourse Avith his wife when receiving 
the laws on Sinai—to the majority of the prophets 
(who Avere, as he thinks, unmarried), and to Ben 
'Azzai (according to Yeb. 636). Like Bahya, he 
consider that the ascetic, Avhile leading a purer and 
holier life, requires less legal restraint (see his 
llegyon hu-Nefesh,” ed. Reifman, 16a, S2a, 87a: 
Rosin, Ethik des llaimonides,” pp. 15,16* GQdc- 
mann, in “Monatsschrift,” ICOO, pp. 100-21^. 

Of Asher, the son of 31eshullam b. Jacob in Luhel, 


Benjamin of Tudela (“Travels,” ed. Asher, 36) re¬ 
lates as eye-witness that he Avas an ascetic (“ parush ”) 
Avho did not attend to any worldly business, but 
studied day^ and night, kept fasts, and never ate 
meat. His brother Jacob bore the title of Nazarite, 
liaving also been an ascetic abstaining from AAu*ne 
(see Zunz’s note in Asher^s “Benjamin of Tudela,” 
ii. 11, 12; Gratz, “Gesch. der Juden,” vi. 240 
241). 

Also the Avhole family of Judah, the “hasid” of 
Regensburg, of the twelfth century, his father, 
Samuel, and his grandfather, Kalonymus of Speier,* 
grandson of Eliezer the Great of Worms, seem to 
l)ave been a family of Ascetics (see 3Iichael, “Orha- 
H^jim,” Nos. 433, 990, 1174, 1200). 

Cabala produced other forms of asceticism. In 
fact, the Hasid and the Zanua* of the medieval apoc¬ 
alyptic literature beingasurAival of Essenism, ablu¬ 
tions Rnd fasting were resorted to by the adepts of 
the Cabala as means of attaining communion Avith 
the upper Avorld. Some of these Hasidim would 
spend theAvhole week— AAuthout or with interrup¬ 
tion, according to their physical endurance—in fast¬ 
ing, rendering only the Sabbath a day of comfort 
and joy (see Hasidis.ai). The object of their peni¬ 
tences and fastings AAras to bring about the time of 
divine favor, the 3Iessianic era. EA’^ery 3Iessianic 
movement had therefore Ascetics as leaders, such 
as AA'ere the Shabbethaians (see Gratz, “Gesch. der 
I Juden,” iii. 307) and others (see Abr.^ham b. Sam¬ 
uel Cohen of L.\sk). Others would refrain from 
eating animal food —'cher min Tia-JTay —and, like the 
Buddhists or the Pythagoreans of old, live on vege¬ 
tarian diet. The same is related by Epiphanius of 
the Dosithean sect. 

Against all tliese ascetic views and tendencies 
3Iaimonides raised hispoAverful voice; and his sober 
vieAv maintained the upper hand. He 

Mai- admits the wholesome influence on 

monides those needing much discipline of the 
on Fasting, soul of Listing and vigils, of sexual and 
6tc. social abstemiousness, the self-torture 

of the hermit, and of the penitent who 
dwells in deserts and uses only coarse haircloth for 
the covering of his flesh; but he declares the con¬ 
stant use of Avhat can at best be only a remedial 
measure in abnormal and unsound conditions of life 
to be a great folly and injurious extravagance. 

3Iaimonidcs, Avhile adopting the Aristotelian 
maxim of the golden middle Avay in all things, finds 
m the various restrictions of the dietary and mar¬ 
riage laws of the Torah a legislative sy^stemof train¬ 
ing the people to a sobriety which makes superfluous 
such asceticism as the monks and the saints of other 
nations indulge in; nay, sinful indeed, according 
to the rabbinical interpretation of Num. vi 11 
which says that the priest shall “ make an atonement 
for him [the Nazir] for that he has sinned against 
the person [in making his vow of abstinence!” (see 
N^. 10a; Maimonides, “ Yad,” De^ot, iii 1, vL 1). 

JeAvish hermits, living fn a state of celibacy and 
devoting themselves to meditation, are still found 
among the Palashas. They claim that Aaron the 
high pnest was the first Nazarite who from the time 
of his consecration separated his wife to live 
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onlv in tlie shadow of the {al)ernac1e. According*ly 
they join the monastic order after they liave been 
married and have become fathers of children (Ilalevy, 
^ Travels in Abyssinia,” p. 230). According to Flad 
(•* Abyssiiiische Jnden,” pp. 32 et the order 

founcied by Abba Zebra (Halevy, “Abba Sura”) 
consists altogether of eunuchs. This would indicate 
non-Jewish influcnc*e, of which the Falashas show 
many traces. 

Bibliography: Lazanis, Ethics of ?8 246-256; 

Dukes, Zur Kcuutiii:^* t^f.r ycuhchrilischcn Pofsie^ 1S42, 

pp.Sr? m].\ GohlzihiT, DrrAme »in Revue(JcVHMoirc 

(kit lielioionK pp. 314 it NOldeke, Sujiy in Z. D. 

3f. G, xJviil. 45-47. 

K. 

ASCH, ABBA HAM: German rabbi and au¬ 
thor; born at Posen; otliciatedasrabbiof Zell toward 
the end of the eighteenth century. He descended 
from a learned family which traced its pedigree to 
MeTr of Lublin. His father, Joseph, was rabbi of 
Dessau; and one of his relatives was the scholarly 
Isaiah Berlin. Ascii wrote “3Iareh Esh” (The Ap¬ 
pearance of Fire), published posthumously by his 
son, ;Moses Jacob, in 1803. It contains cntical notes 
on the texts of various Talmudic treatises. Probably 
Asch is not identic-al with Abraham Asch, author 
of “Torah Kullah” (Tlie AVhole Law), Berlin, 1790, 
who agitated against the custom of hasty burials. 
Bibliography : SUSnschneider, Cat . B < xU . col. 866. 

D. G. P. B. 

ASCHAFFEHBTJB.G: Important town on the 
right bank of the Main in Bavaria. Jews in Aschaf- 
fenburg are first mentioned in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, wlicn reference is made to a Rabbi Abraham 
bf Aschaffenburg. In the reports of the persecution 
which the Jews had to suffer in the year 1349, at 
the time of the Black Death, Aschaffenburg and its 
neighboring towns are mentioned. Records exist 
of Jewish inhabitant in the following towns of the 
diocese of 3Iayence, called later the principality of 
Aschaffenhurg: Buchen, KUlsheim, Babenhausen, 
Steinheim, Seligenstadt (1292), Miltenberg (where a 
large cemetery existed as early as 1336), Amorbach, 
and WalldQm. 

In documents of 1344-^5 mention is made of the 
synagogue of Aschaffenburg. A scholar of Aschaf¬ 
fenburg, R. MeTr, is quoted in the fifteenth century 
by Joseph Kolon v‘‘Rc*sponsa,” No. 1). In the six¬ 
teenth century mention is made of a Rabbi Simon 
ben Isaac ha-Levi, author of “Debell^ Tob” and 
“Massoret ha-3Iikm”; and in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury of R. ^fefr Grotwolil During the seventeenth 
century, Ascliaffcnburg liad a Jewish congregation 
of considei-able size, as is evident from various doc¬ 
uments. In 1608, with the consent of the prince- 
elector, a new synagogue was built; but in the be¬ 
ginning of the eighteenth century the congregation 
had dwindled down to twenty members. From this 
time onward the religious leaders of the community 
can be enumerated. 

^ In 1719 the various congregations that had the 
right to use the cemetery of Aschaffenburg founded 
a charitable and burial society. These congre¬ 
gations were: Goldbach-HOshach, Grossostheim, 
Kleinwallstadt, 3l0 mmlin gen, Hofstetten, Gross- 


w allstadt, Nicdernlierg, and Hausen, In the records 
of the burial society there are some regulations by 
Isaac Scckel Ethausen, author of 
Babbis (‘‘Or Ne'elam”), avIio signs as 

and mbbi of the district of Aschaffenburg. 
Teachers. In 1723 he left Aschaffenburg. in otder 
to accept the position of chief rabbi 
of Mayence. In 1769 a convention, presided over 
by the chief rabbi, D. M. Sclieiicr, was held, which 
devoted its alteutiou almost exclusively to the meth¬ 
ods of improving religious instruction. Seligmann 
Sulzbach is mentioned as teacher in the Talmud 
Torah, in 1779: he was a son-in-law of ^fcTr Barby,. 
rabbi at Pressburg, in whose work, “Hiddushe 
Meharam Barby,” lie is quoted. His successor, ia 
1784, w as Israel Issekl, who calls himself “ Rabbi 
of Eibenschutz.” In 1786 Hillel Wolf Sondheimer, 
w’ho had been assistant rabbi at FlVrth, was elected 
rabbi of Aschaffenburg; but Dtficially he was called 
{Schullehrer). In 1803, wdien Aschaffen¬ 
burg was separated from Mayence, Sondheimer was 
made chief rabbi of Aschaffenburg. He officiated 
in that capacity up to 1832, and died on March 3 of 
that year, aged eighty-three years. His successor, 
Gabriel Neiiburger, was elected April 13, but was 
only considered as a deputy, in ^yhlch capacity he 
officiated up to 1845, Later he resided as a private 
member cf the cougregation in Aschaffenburg. where 
he died in 1888. He w^as succeeded by district rabbi 
Abraham Adler, wiio officiated until his death in 
1880. Adler was succeeded by Simon Bamberger, 
W’ho had formerly been rabbi in Fischach. Barn- 
burger was at first appointed deputy, but in 188S 
w’as made district rabbi. He died Dec. 9, 1897. 

The S 3 magogue, erected in 1698, had to be demol¬ 
ished in 1887, w hen a new one was built. The con¬ 
gregation maintains a school for religious instruc¬ 
tion, and has a separate cemetery besides the one 
used by tlie smaller congregations of the district. 
In the last century the community possessed a Jew¬ 
ish hospital. There are several Jewish charitable 
associations, w’hich have an income derived from 
legacies; there is also a social club. The congrega¬ 
tion, the members of wliich are mainly merchants, 
numbers 130 families. 

Bibliography: Salomon Bamberger, Historische Bertchte 
llher die Juden dcr Siadt und des Ehemaliaen FUrsten^ 
turns Aschaffenhurg^ Strasburg, 1900. 

S. Ba. 


ASCHE, TOBIAH BEH EZEIHEB (known 
also as Tobiah Schlochow; that is. of Schlochow, 
near Stolpe, Germany): German Talmudist; rabbi 
of Zempelburg at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. His “‘Et Barzel” (Iron Pen) is an ex¬ 
planation of halakic legal themes, and was published 
posthumously (Berlin. 1832) by his son Gershon, 
rabbi of Prenzlau. To his father’s work Gershon 
appended his own “Nil^rat ha-?ur” (Cleft in the 
Rock), also of halakic character, and the funeral 
oration delivered by him at Tobiah’s grave. 


p"«QEcbii8ider, Cat. Bod!, coi. 748; FQrsL 
Bibliotheca Judaica^ Hi. ^:76; L. Levin, in Zcitschrift der 
Histor. Gesedsch.far dU Provinz Posen, ICOO, xv. 04. 
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ASCHEHBXma, SmOH B. ISAAC HA- 
liEVI: Talmudic scholar; lived at Frankfort-on- 
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tlje-Main, later at Jerusalem, at wliicli latter plaeo 
he ^lied about 1-)9S, He was the author of a useful 
supercoinmentary upon Ihishi s Pentaieiicii com¬ 
mentary entitled “ Debek Tob ” (A Good Bond). This 
work, often reprinted later, was published for the 
first time by the author himself at Venice in 1588. 

Bibliography: Rossi. Dizunmrio Stnrico^ transl. by Ham- 
bcrjror, :?d e<l., p. 47 ; Conforte, Knre ha-D^n'ot, p. 44»>; Stein- 
schneUlor, Otf. BihU. col. 2509; Fruinkln, Etjen ShcmucL 
pp. (>5, (3<5, Wilna, 1874. 

L. G. I. Br. 

ASCHER, ANTON: German actor; born at 
Dresden July 15, 1820; died in Meran April 24. 
1885. Trained for the stage by Ludwig Tieck, he 
made liis debut in 1838 at Hainichen, Saxony, play* 
ing the same year also at 3Ierssen, Bautzen, and 
Zittau. In 1839 he appeared at AViesbaden, going to 
the Hoftheater, Dresden, a few months later. He 
remained there until 1844; went to Hamburg in 
1845; Kbnigsberg and Casscl in 1846; and Potsdam 
in 1847. From 1848 to 1860 he played bon-vivant 
roles at the Friedrich-AVilhelm Theater, Berlin; and 
toward the end of the engagement he had charge of 
the stage. From 1806 to 1872 he was director of the 
Carl Theater, Vienna. His best roles were Thorane 
ill “Dei* KOnigslieutenant,” BolzAn “Die Journal- 
isten,” Zimhurg^ and Bichard Wem. 

Bibliography: Fluggen, BUhncn-Lexihoiu p. 8. 

S. E. 318. 

ASCHER, BENJAMIN HENRY: Hebrew 
scholar and author; born in 1812 at Peisern (grand 
duchy of Posen); died Feb. 24, 1893, in London. 
His father, a corn-merchant, gave his son a careful 
religious and secular education. In 1840 A.scher 
went to England, where he soon mastered the Eng¬ 
lish language, and, in 1843, was elected “Ijiabranim 
rabbi” (funeral preacher) of the Great Synagogue. 
In 1847 he published a new edition of the well- 
known “ Sefer Hayyim ” (The Book of Life), with 
an English translation. In 1859 he published Solo¬ 
mon ben Gabirol’s “3Iibhar ha-Peninim” (A Choice 
of Pearls), embracing a collection of ethical aphor¬ 
isms, maxims, and reflections, accompanied by an 
English text and explanatory notes. He WTOte tw’o 
other works of minor importance, “Initiation of 
Youth ” (1850), a small catechism, and the ritual for 
the “ Dedication of the House.” In 1884 he resigned 
his office, Avhich he had held for over forty years. 
Ascher obtained from Sir George Grey several con¬ 
cessions for Jewish prisoners, to enable them to ob¬ 
serve their religion. 

Bibliography: Jew, CJiron. Marcb 3,1893, p. 8; H. A. LOwy. 
Cataloijue, of Hehraica and Judaica in the Guildhall 
Lihraru^ pp. 93, 147, London, 1891. 

J. B. B. 

ASCHER, JOSEPH: Composer and pianist; 
born at Groningen, Holland, June 4, 1829; died in 
London, June 20, 1869. He w'as a son of Simon 
Ascher, reader of the Great Synagogue, London, 
and studied music under 3Ioscheles, whom he fol¬ 
lowed to the Conservatory at Leipsic, where he be¬ 
came a pupil of Mendelssohn. In 1849 he went to 
Paris and subsequently received an appointment as 
pianist to the empress Eugenie. The emperor of 
Austria also made him court pianist; and he was 
decorated by ex-Queen Isabella of Spain, During 
the last two and a half years of his life he suffered 


I from nervous debility incurred by his irregular life 
I by overexertion in his musical studies. 3Iany 
of liis shorter pieces evince a decidedly original turn. 
Among his best-know’u compositions are two mazur¬ 
kas, “La Perle du Nord” and “Dosia,” and an 
etude, “ Les Gouttes d’Euu.” Besides these, he WTote 
more tliau a hundred galops, nocturnes, mazurkas, 
transcriptions, and etudes, and a considerable num¬ 
ber of drawing-room pieces. His song, “Alice, 
AVhere Art Thou? ” is still a favorite at concerts. 

Bibliography: Jewish Record. June. 1809: Brown, Diet, of 
MviticiaiiA, s.v.; Chainplin, Eticuclopedia of Music^ s.v.; 
(irove. Diet, of Mimic and Musicians^ L 97; Rieniann, 
Musihlexikon, s.v. 

J. G. K 

ASCHER, SAUL: Gennan author and transla¬ 
tor; born at Berlin Feb. 8, 1767; uic*d there Dec. 8, 
1822. He began his literary career as an advocate 
of Jewish emancipation; gradually extending his 
activities to general topics, chiefly historical, polit¬ 
ical, and religious. His works are: “Bemerkuugen 
uber die Biirgerliclie Verbesserung der Juden, Vernn- 
lasst bei der Frage: Soil der Jude Soldat Werden? ” 
Fraokfort-on-the-Oder, 1788; “Sebolien, Oder Frag- 
mente der Philosophic uud Kunst,” Berlin, 1790; 
the same under the title “ Philosophische Betracht- 
ungen hber Empfindungs- uud Erkenntnisskmft,” 
Berlin, 1793; “Leviathan, oder fiber Religion in 
Rficksicht des Judenthums.” Berlin, 1792; “Eisen- 
menger der Zweite; nebst einem Vorangesetzten 
Sendschreiben an Herrn Professor Fichte in Jena,” 
Berlin, 1794; “Graf von Theiu ein Wundarzt,” in 
the Berlin “3I6natsschrift,” Berlin. 1794; “Napo¬ 
leon, Oder fiber die Fortschritte der Regierung,” 
1808; “11. Gregoire: die Negcr, ein Beitrag zur 
3Ienschen- und Staatskiinde,” translated from the 
French, 1809; “ Biographisch-llistorische Skizzen ” 
(2 vols.); “ Theodiskiis, Unterhaltungen in den 
Abendstunden” (2 vols., 1813); “Die Germano- 
manie,” 1815; a translation from Mandeyille’s 
“Fables of the Bees,” with a commentary, 1817; 
“ Die AVartburgfeier, ” 1818; “ Idee einer Pressfreiheit 
und Censurordnung, ” 1818; “ Ansicht von der Zu- 
kunft des Christentums,” second edition, 1819; 
“ Der Geistesaristokratismus,” 1819; “ Europa*s Poli- 
lischer und Ethischer Zustand scit dem Congress von 
Aachen,” 1820. 

Bibliography: j. S. Mensel, Dem Gelehrte Teutschla^id-jder 
Lex{c4m der Jetztlehenden Teutschen Sc/iH/fxtcRcr, 1.98; 
Gratz, Gci^ch. der Jndeiu Sd ed., xl. 130, 155, 229, 333; Rose, 
New General Biographical Dictionary^ 11. 248; Fflrst, 
BlhUJud. 1.67. 

8. AV. 8.—M. B. 

ASCHER, SIMON: Hazan; born in Holland, 
1789; died at London December. 1872. He was 
reader and cantor of the Great Synagogue, London, 
for a period of thirty-seven yeara. With Hie aid of 
3Iombach, the well-known composer, he may be 
said to have systematized English synagogue-music; 
and memories of his fine voice are still a tradition 
among English Jews, who recall his clear tenor and 
florid style of recitative with frequent roulades. 
Bibuogbaphy; Jewi^ CTiroiilri^, Dec,6andl3,1872. 

J. G. L. 

ASCHIAN* See Ashya. 

A8COLI, DAVID D’: Italian w^riter; lived 
about the middle of the sixteenth ceniury. He w^as 
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the a\ithor of “ Ai>ologia Hebneorum,” published at 
Stmsbiirg in 1559, in which he protcstcci against the 
decree of Pius IV. couiinandiug all Jews in Catholic 
countries to dress in orange or yellow to distinguish 
them from Cliristians. Both Ascoli and Cinelli, wlio 
praised the book in tlie “Bibliotheca Volante,” suf¬ 
fered a long term of imprisonment for their free 
criticism of the ecclesiastical authorities. 

Bibliography: Didot et Hoefer. TSi^^{^raphi€ UnU 

irrsrlle. Hi. 4'^: Xtnu'cau Laritus}<c lUustrt\ i. Wtdf, 
liOtl. llchr. iii. ISi : Rossi. Diziouarin ^7orico, translated 
by Huinberger, p. 4B; Voirelsleiu and Rieger, Gc^ch. derJu- 
. den in liom, it-15^^- 

G. W. S. 

ASCOLI, GITJLIO: Italian mathematician; 
born ill Triest Nov. 20. 184J; died in Pisa. Reared 
in a with a large Italian-speaking population, 
a natural inclination drew young Ascoli to Milan, 
where, from 1874 until 1879, be taught mathematics 
at the Reale Istitiito Teciiico Superiore. In the lat¬ 
ter year he was appoliittd associate professor at tlie 
polytechnic school of Milan, and was elected corre¬ 
sponding member of the Realo Istituto Ijomhardo di 
Scienze e Lettere. 

Ascoli's contributions to mathematics, wdiich be¬ 
long principally to flie domain of the theoiy of func¬ 
tions, and deal particularly with Fourier’s series, 
have been published in Briosebi’s “ Auuali di Mate- 
matica,” the reports of the Reale Istituto Lombardo, 
Buttaglini’s “Gioniale di 3Iatematica,” the “Mathe- 
matische Anualen,” the tmusactions of the Reale 
Accademia dei Lincei, etc. Brief notices of Ascoli’s 
mathematical papers may be found in the pages of 
the “Jahrbiich uber die Fortsebritte der Mathe- 
matik ” (Berlin). 

Bibijography: Po^gendorff, BiDgrapliiach-Litterarisches 
HandwOrtcrhuch. 

8. A. S. C. 

ASCOLI, GBAZIADIO ISAIAH; Italian 
philologist; born July 16, 1829, at Gorice, Austria. 
His father, who had made a fortune in the manufac¬ 
ture of paper, died while Graziadio was an infant. 
Graziadio devoted himself at an early age to the 
study of languages, especiall}" to comparative phi¬ 
lology, to which latter he became passionately at¬ 
tached. At the age of sixteen he made a sensation 
in philological circles by a comparative study of the 
Friulian dialect and the Wallachian 
First tongue (“ SulF IdiomaFriulano e sulla 
Work. sua Atliniti con la Lingua Vallacca; 

Schizzo Storico-Filologico,” Udine, 
1846)—a masterly work, considering that the subject 
had never before been treated, and that the boy phi¬ 
lologist had not even a suggestion from a teacher. 

Ascoli thenceforth devoted himself with enthusi¬ 
asm to tlie promotion of the study of philology in 

Yteljr-; s-ncl in 18o4: lie foizncieti tlie first Ungxiistic 

journal in his country under the title of “Studii 
Orientali e Linguistici.” The vast erudition ex¬ 
hibited by the brilliant editor of the two volumes 
that appeared between 1854 and 1855 
Appointed w’on for him the chair of comparative 
Professor philology at the Accademia Scientifico- 
in Hilaxx. Litteraria of iSlilan. There he began 
bis “Corsi di Glottologia,” afterward 
published and translated into English and German, 
and awarded the Bopp prize by the Berlin Academy. 



G. I. Ascoli. 


At Milan Ascoli realized his life-dR*am of reviving 
the stiid\' of languages in Italy and of reawaken¬ 
ing the taste for the Oriental turguts, which, since 
the death of the two As.seniaui, had almost sunk into 
oblivion. 

All the philologists of any importance in Italy 
have been the disciples of Ascoli. He is one of the 
few really great pioneers that liave given the study 
of language its present strictly scientific character; 
and he has left the impress of his genius on almost 
every branch of linguistics. In comparative philol¬ 
ogy', in the study of Oriental languages and of the 
tongues and dialects 
of Europe, in the sci¬ 
ence of phonology—in 
all these his richly 
creative and original 
mind, combined with 
an unparalleled erudi¬ 
tion and a rare sense 
of penetration, has 
achieved brilliant and 
lasting result.s. His 
“Fonologia Coinpara- 
ta del Saiiscrito, del 
Greco e del Latino” 

(Turin and Florence, 

1870; translated into 

German by Bazziglier and Schweizer-Sidler, Halle, 
187*2), followed in 1877 hy the “ Studii Critici ” (Turin 
and Florence; translated into German by Merzdorf 
and Mangold, 'Weimar, 1878) at a time when the 
discussion of phonetic principles was most active 
—wrought a revolution in comparative Indo-Ger- 
manic philology. In particular, his distinction be¬ 
tween the velar and the palatal gutturals—as for 
instance between the sounds of “kite” and “quite” 
—solved many of the difficulties found in the appli¬ 
cation of Grimm’s law in its cruder form. 

Ascoli is the author of many important discov¬ 
eries in the science of phonology, lie having been 
the first ■ to formulate many of the 
laws of phonetic change: both in Italy 
and abroad he is deemed one of the 
greatest authorities on all questions in 
this important branch of linguistics. 
Hardly less great is Ascoli’s reputation as an au¬ 
thority on Romance philology; and bis “Saggi 
Ladini ” (Vienna, 1872; reprinted in vol. i. of the 
“ Archivio Glottologico Italiano”) was epoch-making 
in the study of Italian and the more closely allied 
Romance tongues, and brought forth a mass of im¬ 
portant and valuable researches, published in the 
“Archivio Glottologico Italiano” founded at that 
time by him. 

Ajscoli is also the author of: “lettere Glottolo- 
giolie ” (Turin and I^lilaa, lesi-sfi), to -svificii the in¬ 
stitute of France awarded the Volney prize, and 
which, like most of Ascoli’s larger contributions, 
have been translated int6 German (by Ghterbock, 
Leipsic, 1887); “II Codice Irlandcse dell’ Arabrosi- 
itna,” edited and illn.strated by himself, containing 
deep and fruitful researches on the Celtic tongues 
(published as vols. v. and vi. of the “ Archivio Glot¬ 
tologico Italiano”); the “Saggi Indian!.” an impor¬ 
tant contribution to comparative Indo-Gennanic phi 
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loloiry (first juiblislud iu the ‘‘Archivio Glotiolo^ico 
Italiauo”); the brilliant researches on tlie Gipsy lan¬ 
guage, which appeared under the title, “Zigeunc- 
risches,” and especially an appendix to Pott’s work, 
“Die Zigeimer in Europa uiid Asieu ” (Halle, 1865), 
and other works. 

The greater part of Ascoli’s scientific papers may 
be found in his journal, the “ Archivio Glottologico 
Italiano,*’ of which 15 volumes had 
Scientific appearc*d up to 1900. But he has also 

Papers. contributed largely to the following 
journals among others: “Arehivio 
Storico Italiano,” the “Crepuscolo,” the “Atti dell’ 
Istituto I^mbardo,” the'“Rivista di Filologia,” the 
“Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Ge- 
sellschaft,” the “Bcitriige zur Vergleichenden 
Sprachforschung ” (ed. Kuhn). His paper in the 
“ Atti del Quarto Congresso dcgli Orientalisti ” shed 
unexpected light on the origin of the Sassanian coins 
in the Naples Museiim, and supplied a long-felt 
want by a brilliant interpretation of important medi¬ 
eval inscriptions in Hebrew discovered iu southern 
Italy. 

Probably the only work of Ascoli’s that did not 
receive universal favor was his investigations on 
proto-Aryan tongues and the afiinities between the 
Aryan and the Semitic languages. In Italy his 
work “Nesso Ario-Semitico,” 1863-64, created a new 
sch(x>l, which has many adepts among eminent schol¬ 
ars; but European and American philologists are 
divided as to the merits of Ascoli’s theory. 

Ascoli has received many honors and distinctions 
in his professional and literar}' career. He has been 
repcattxlly elected president of the 
Honors Beale Accademia Scientifico-Litteraria 
and Bis- of ^lilan, and is a member of the Higher 
tinctions. Council of Public Instruction; cava¬ 
lier of the Order of Merit of Italy; 
knight of several foreign orders; member of the In¬ 
stitute of Lombardy and of the Accademia dei Lincei; 
honorary member of the Asiatic Society of Italy; 
corresponding member of the Academie des Inscrip¬ 
tions et Belles-Lettres of Paris; member of the acad¬ 
emies of Berlin, Vienna. Budapest, St. Petersburg, 
etc.; and of every philological society of importance 
in his native country and abroad. 

The long-expectetl appointment of Ascoli to a 
senatorship in the kingdom took place Jan. 25,1889. 


Bibliooraphy : De Gubt^rnatis, Dictionnaire International 
Lcrivains fin Jour , Florence, 388 H- 91 ; g. Vapereau. 
Diciwnnaire Uiiirersel drs Conlemixtrains , Paris. IStKi 
8 . V .: I^rous.^, La Gramh EncycloimUe : Brockbaus, Kon - 
verMtums - Lexicon , Itih ed.; Meyer, Konversation^LexU 
con, .•>th ed.; \\ursl)ach, BUfuraphisches Lexicon dcs 
M. Reines, Dor 

ma\c (Hebr.), 1890 , pp. 21 - 27 . 
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the Redeemer s])read a tabernacle of peace over the 
people that He hath chosen among all peoples”). 
In signing these *"rcshu!s,” Ascoli added to his name 
the word 'ni, which seems to correspond to the verse 
of Ps4ilms (“Let thy mercies also 

come unto me, O Lord,” Ps. cxix. 41). 

Bibliography: Landshutb, 'Ammxuie ha-*Ahoiiah, p. IW; 
Zuuz. Litcraturuesch. p. 5213; Morlara, Indicc AlfeUKtica, 

8.V. 

lu o. I. Br. 

ASEFAH: Technical term for the meetings of 
the members of the Jewish communities of Poland 
and Lithuania. In cases of importance, the director 
of the “kahal” (“parnes hodesh”) gave the order 
to the “shammash” of the “kalial-sthbel” (the ser¬ 
vant of the ofiicc) to call tlie prominent mcml)ers of 
the “kahal” to a conference. All the important 
affairs of the community, the internal as well as the 
external, including in the latter communications 
from the government authorities, were brought be¬ 
fore the Asefah. 

Bibliography: M. Berlin, Ocherk EtnoQrafii Tevreiskavo 
JVaroiionasclenijja v Botftfiiy p. 54, St. Petersburg* 1861. 

H. R. 

ASENATH.— Biblical Bata: Daughter of 
Poti-pherah, priest of On, and wife of Joseph (Gen. 
xli. 45). The name is apparently Eg3"ptian; but no 
siUisfactor)’^ explanation has yet been proposed. 

J. JR. G. B. L. 

-In Rabbinical Literaturs: That Joseph, 

culled “therighteous” (Bookof Wisdom x. 13; Ab. 
K. N. xvi.,and elsewhere), should have married a 
heathen -wife seemed objectionable to the Rabbis; 
and they consequently state that she was the child 
of Dinah, the daughter of Jacob, born after violence 
bad been done lier by Shechem, the son of Ilamor 
(Pirke R. El. xxxviii.; Midr. Abkir, quoted in Yall?., 
Gen. 146; Targ. Yer. Gen. xli. 45, xlvi. 20; Midr. 
Aggadah, ed. Buber, i. 97). When her brothers 
liad learned of the birth of an illegitimate child in 
their family, they wanted to kill the child in order 
to prevent public disgrace. But Jacob placed upon 
the child’s neck a talismanic plate engraved with the 
name of God, and—according to one version—left her 
exposed under a thorn-bush (n^D, “seneh,” whence 
the name of the girl, “Asenath”), and the angel Ga¬ 
briel carried her to the house of Potiphar in Egypt, 
where the latter’s wife, being childless, reared"her 
as her own daughter. According to another version 
(Midr. Aggadah, Jacob had the child exposed 
under the walls of Egypt. Her crying attracted the 
attention of Potiphar, who was passing at the time. 
Stories about Asenath, somewhat similar to the Mid- 
rashic traditions, are found in Syriac and Arabic 
literatures. 


-^-SCOU, ATtT * A TT A T.T T?.OT:«-p* . 

Physician and payyctan; lived at Camerino, Italy^ 
perhaps at Ascoli, in the second half of the fifteenth 
century. Two Reshuts for Nishmat of his are 
printed In the I^fahzor Romania—(1) For the Day of 
Atonement: 'n yn miD iptsh MW 

etc. (“They will praise Thy name, O Most High, who 
showest the road by which every living being will 
return to Thee ”); (2) For the Feast of Tabernacles: 
D'Dy 730 “in3 Dy i>y dw nsD tro' (“May 


J. 8R.^ ^ 


ASENATH (in Greek 'AceviO), LIFE AND 
CONFESSION OB PBATEB OF: A Greek 
Apocrypha of pronounced Jewish character, with 
only one small Christian interpolation. It contains 
a Midrashic story of the conversion of Asenath, the 
wife of Joseph, and of her magnanimity toward her 
enemies. For a long time known only through an 
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abridged Latin translation embodied in Vincent of 
Beauvais’ “SpeculumHistoriale,” ch. cxviii.-<*xxiv., 
it was first published in full by P. BatilToI, after four 
manuscripts, in his ‘^Stiidia Pairistica,” Paris, 1889- 
90, with a valuable intro<luction, A fragment had 
previously appeared in Fabricius, “Codex Pseuilepi- 
graphicus VeterisTestamenti,” ii. 85-102. A S.vriac 
translation of the sixth century, discovered by As- 
semaui(see Wright, “Syriac Literature,” in “Enc 3 'c. 
Brit.” xxii. 855<7i^’^)., is published in Ljind’s “Anec- 
dota SyriacJi,” iii. 18-46, and rendered into Latin 
by Oppenlieim, “Fabula Josephi et Asenatlue Apoc¬ 
rypha,” Berlin. 1886. An Armenian translation 
apiK*ared in “Revue Polyhistoire,” 1885, 200-206, 
and 1886, pp. 25-34, and in tlie “Armenian Collec¬ 
tion of Apoi'rypha of the Old Testament,” Venice, 
1896, On the Slavonic version, see Bouwetsch, in 
Ilaruack, “Gesch. d. Altchristl. Litcratur,” i. 915; 
on the Etliiopic version, Dillman, in Ilcrzog-Plitt, 
“Real-Encyklopadie,” 2d ed., xii. 366. Neither the 
rabbinical nor the patristic literature has preserved 
any^ trace of the ston'. 

The book consists of two parts. The first, which 
is the larger, and which has given it the name of 
“Pra.ver or Confession of Asenath,” 
Model of a presents Asenath as a model of a Jew- 
Proselyte. ish proselyte in the light of Hellenistic 
propaganda. Asenath, the daughter 
of Potiphar (Pentephres), priest of Heliopolis (On), 
a rich man and chief counselor of Pharaoh, far sur- 
passc'd the Egyptian maidens in beauty; for she was 
“tall like Samh, handsome like Rehekah, and fair 
like Rachel,” and the fame of her beaut}" filled the 
land. Reared in great luxury' hut in entire seclu¬ 
sion, a worshiper of idols, she thinks only of inarry'- 
ing Phamoh’s son; and when her father proposes 
to her that she become the wife of Joseph, “the 
mighty man of God,” who honored him with a visit, 
she proudly refuses because lie has Ixjcn a slave and 
owes his release from prison only to liis skill in in¬ 
terpreting dreams. But on seeing Joseph’s beauty' 
wlien sitting alone at table (compare Gen. xliii. 32, 
reversed in the spirit of Dan. i. 5), she falls in love 
with him, as do all the Egyptian women (compare 
Y'allj:. and Targ. Yer. on Gen. xlix. 22; Koran, sura 
xii. 80). 

Joseph, on learning from Asenath’s father that ; 
she is a pure-minded •woman who lias never seen i 
a man before, gladly' receives her like a sister, but 
refuses to kiss her, saying: 

“ It Is not befitting a pious man who blesses the living God 
with his lips, who eats the blessed bread of life, drinks of the 
blessed cup of Immortality, and anoints himself with the oil of 
Incomipllon, to kiss a foreigrn woman who blesses dead and 
dumb Idols with her lip?, eating the bread of death from their 
table, drinking of their libations from the cup of treachery, and 
anointing herself \5rlth the ointment of perdition. In fact, a 
pious man kisses besides his mother and his sister only his ovni 
wife: nor does a pious woman kiss a strange man; for this is an 
abomination before the Ix)nl God,” 

When Asenath bursts into tears, Joseph compas¬ 
sionately lays bis hand upon her head, praying that 
the God of his father Israel, the Creator of the Uni¬ 
verse, who calleth men from darkness to light, from 
error to truth, and from death to life (compare Philo, 
“De Pnenitentia,” i. and ii.; “De Nobilitate,” vi.), 
may' renew her •with His holy spirit that she may 


eat of the bread of His life, drink of the cup of His 
blessing, and join her to the numl)er of His people 
He had chosen before the Creation of the universe, so 
that she may partake of the bliss prepared for His 
chosen ones in the life everlasting. Asenath returns 
to her rooms, and with bitter tears, repenting of her 
idolatrous i)ractiscs, spends eight days in fasting 
and penance; putting on sackcloth, strewing ashes 
upon her head, lying on the floor strewn with ashes, 
and foregoing sleep at night. She takes her costly 
rones an<l jewelry and throws them down on the 
street, in order that the iHX>r may sell them for tlieir 
needs; destroys all her idols of .silver, gold, and pre¬ 
cious stones ill accordance with rabbinical law (see 
‘Aboclah Zarah 43i»-44), and casts them to the needy' 
for their use; wliile all the ('dihle things prepared for 
her gods she throws to the dogs. Being 
Asenath’s well-nigh exhausted from fa.sting and 
Penitence, weciiiiig, she at first feels utterly' for¬ 
saken, liaving brouglit the hatred of 
her parents and kinsmen upon 1101*801 f by' despising 
their gods; yet she lacks the coimige to pray with 
polluted lips to “ the jealous God of Joseph, the God 
who hates idolaters.” Finally, the thought that He 
is also a merciful and compassionate God, the Father 
of the orphaned, the comfort of the broken-hearted, 
and the helper of the persecuted, fortific.s her to offer 
a supplication, echoing the deepest longing of a God¬ 
seeking soul, full of saintly humility and contrition. 

The prayer, •vvliich is a long one, shows indisputa¬ 
ble elements of Essene lore. Asenath begins with 
an address to God as “ Creator of the 
The Universe,who fastened the foundation- 
Prayer, stones of the earth upon the abyss so 
that they' do not sink; who spoke and 
all things were made; and whose word is the life of 
all creatures.” She tlieu makes a confe.ssion of her 
sins in words familiar to the Jew acquainted with 
the ancient liturgy': 

” Have pity on me, O Lord; for I have greatly sinned, trans¬ 
gressed, and done evil. Kno\vin)?ly and unknowingly, I have 
sinned by worshiping Idols and by polluting my lips by their 
sacrificial meal. I am not worthy to open my mouth to speak 
to Thee, O I/)rd—I, the wretched daughter of Potiphar, once ao 
proud and haughty.” 

Still more characteristic is her petition: 

“ I take refuge with Thee, O Lord. As the lillle child flee# 
In fear to the father, and the father takes it to his bosom, so do 
Thou stretch forth Thy bauds as a loving father and save me 
from the enemy who pursues me as a Hon, from Satan, the 
father of the Egyptian gods, who desires to devour me because 
I have despised his children, the Egyptian gods. Deliver me 
from his hands, lest he c»st me into the fire; lest the monster of 
the deep [leviathan] eac me up, and I perish forever. Save 
me; for my father and mother deny me, and Thavenohope 
nor refuge but Thy mercy, O Lover of men. Helper of the 
broken-hearted I There is no father so good and sweet as Thou, 
O Lord. All the houses iny father gives me as possessions are 
for a time and perishable; but the houses of Thy possession, O 
Lord, are indestructible and last forever.” 

On the morning of the eighth day an angel ap¬ 
pears to her resembling Joseph, but with a face like 
lightning, and with eyes like beams of fire, the cap¬ 
tain of the host of the Lord (Michael). He tells her 
to wash, and to exchange her garments of mourn¬ 
ing for garments of beauty—for as a pure virgin she 
needs no veil—and then announces to her that “from 
that day on she sliould be reborn, ^hile eating the 
blessed bread of life, and drinking tbe cup filled with 
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-■mortality, and anointing herself with tlie blessed 
11 of incorniption, and that her name should be 
written in the book of life never to be effaced.” 
She should no longer be called "‘Asenath” (DJDK), 
but City of Refuge (“llanos” for through 

her many Gentiles {hfht]) should take refuge under 
the wings of the divine Shekinah (comparer Rev. 
xiii. 6), and under her walls those that turn to 
God, the Most High, should find protection in re¬ 
pentance. (Tliis is clearly the meaning of tlie orig¬ 
inal text; and what follows defies explanation.) Tlie 
angel then prepares her for tlie arrival of J6.seph as 
her bridegroom, and tells her to put on her bridal 
gown, “prepared from the beginning of tlic world,” 
which glad tidings she receiv(.‘s with a prayer of 
thanksgiving to the Lord “who rescued her from 
darkne.ssand led her from the deep abyss unto light.” 

She then orders bread and wine to be .set before 
the angel; but nothing is SJiid of the eating of the 
bread and the drinking of the wine to wdiicli Joseph 
and the angel had both alluded in connection with 
her looked-for conversion. Instead of this, a mirac¬ 
ulous incident is told. A honeycomb of wondrous 
odor is provided by the angel—preparcMl, as lie sa 3 ’s, 
by the bees of paradise from the dew of the roses, 
as food for the angels and all the elect 
Cliristiaii ones of God. The angel puts some 
Inter- into the mouth of Asenath, saying; 
polatiou. “ Behold, thou eatest the bread of life 
and drinkest the cup of immortality, 
and art anointed with the ointment of incorruption. 
Behold, th}' flesh shall bloom with the fountain of 
the Most High, and thy bones fatten like the cedars 
of the garden of God; thy youth shall not see old 
age and thy beautj' shall never vanish; but thou 
Shalt be like the walled mother-city for all (Syriac 
Version, “wlio take refuge 'with the name of the 
Lord God, the King of all the -worlds ”). Here again 
allusion is made to the Hebrew noun “ manos” (refuge) 
for Asenath. Then, in several manuscripts and the 
Syriac translation, the story is told that the angel 
makes a cross over the honeycomb wdth his finger 
and the same is turned into blood. Another miracle 
follows. Some bees are slain by the angel, but rise 
again, thus sj'mbolizing the resurrection. Obviously, 
this epi.«;ode is an interpolation by a Christian w’riter, 
who removed the passage relating to the eating of 
the covenant bread and the drinking of the covenant 
wine alluded to afb^ward. Asenath, however—the 
main stor}'- continues—tells the angel to ble.ss also 
her seven virgins; and he does so, calling them seven 
columns of the “City of Refuge,” and Avishing them 
also to attain etenial life. He then disappears in a 
fiery chariot dmwn by lightning-like horses. 

Asenath then washes her face with pure water 
from the Avell, and behold! her whole being is trans¬ 
formed. She is amazed at her own beauty; and 
when she goes to meet Joseph lie does not recognize 
her. She tells him; “ I have cast all my idols from 
me; and, behold! a man from heaven came to me to¬ 
day and gave me of the bread of life, and I ate, and 
I drank of tlie blessed cup, and he gave me the name 
‘City of Refuge,* saying, ‘In thee many heathen 
■will seek refuge in God. * ” Joseph, in return, bles.ses 
her, saying: “God has laid the foundation of thy 
-walls; and the children of the living God shall dwell 


in the cit^" of th^" refuge, and the Lord God will be- 
their King forever.” They then kiss each other. 
(The rather strange sjunbolism contained in the nar¬ 
rative. which sa^’s that Josejih kissed her three times, 
thereby" giving Iier the breath of life, the breath of 
Avi.sdom, and the breath of truth, is hard!}" part of 
the original stor}'.) Joseph accepts Asenath’s invi- 
bition to partake of the meal slie has prepared, 
Asenath in.sistiug upon being permitted to Avasli liis 
feet. Asenath’s parents and relatives also come to 
partake of the meal, and, greatly" amazed at her un¬ 
common beaut\', the}' jiraise “ the Lord who reviveth 
the dead. ” 

Tlie wedding-feast is not given by Potipliar, wdio 
wanted Joseph to stay with Asenath at once, but by 
Pharaoh himself, wJio places golden 
Wedding- crowns upon their heads. “ such as were 
Feast in liis house from of old ” (that is long 
Given by jirepared b^" God), and makes them 
Pharaoh, kiss (‘ach other wliile he ble.sses them 
as fatlier. He lias all the princes of 
the land invited, and proclaims the seven da^'s of 
the nuptial festivities to be national holiday.s, de¬ 
creeing that Avhosoever should do any -work thereon 
should be put to death. 

It is obvious that tliis is, to all intents, a typical 
.story of the conversion of a heathen to Judaism. 
There is no other Siwior or sin forgiving power men¬ 
tioned throughout the book than the God of Lsrael. 
In fact, the conception of the Shekinah under whose 
wings the hcatlieii came to take refuge, of the power 
of repentance b^' Avliich all impurity of the soul is 
removed and eternal bliss is secured by 
Typical the heathen, is so thorouglily Jewish 
Story of that tlie Christian copyists seem to 
Convert to have been puzzled by it and thus led 
Judaism, into confusion and error, as the manu¬ 
scripts in ch. XV. show. But the lead¬ 
ing idea of the story becomes clear and intelligible 
only by recurrence to the Hebrew name, “Asenath,” 
Avhich, by a transposition of the letters, is made to 
read “nasat” (she has fled)—from her idolatrj^ and 
wdiich also suggests tlie idea of “manos” (refuge) 
and “ nas ” (to flee), also taken as “ refuge ” (Ps. lix. 
17; II Sam. xxii. 3; Deut. xix. 3; and Ex. xvii. 
15). Compare also Tan., Wayera, ed. Buber, ii. 110, 
.Avhere “nisali” occurs in Gen. xxii. 1, and “nes” in 
Ps. lx. 6; and Yalkut, Judges, iii. 1, where the word 
“lenassot” is taken in the sense of “refuge “God 
is refuge to His Avorshipers; Avhile from the Avicked 
the refuge departs” (Job xi. 20). Every pro.selyte 
is, according to Pliilo (“De Monarchia,” i. § 7; “De 
Victimas Offerentibus,” §10; “ De Scplenario, ” § 2; 
“ De Creatione Principum, ” § 6; “ De Caritate, ” §12; 
“De Pamitentia,” §§ 1. 2; “ De E.xecratione.” § 6; 
“Fragmenta ad Ex. xxii.” § 20; compare Num. R. 
viii.), without a natural protector, because he has 
left his parents and his parental faith, and therefore 
seeks refuge under thcAvingsof God as his Protector 
(Ruth ii. 12). This vieAV of the prosel^'te claiming 
protection in some city of refuge, emphasized by 
Philo, has-found expression also in the Halakah (see 
Sifre, Deut. 259; Targ. Yer. on Deut. xxiii. 16, 17). 
Asenath is presented as the type of a true proselyte 
Avho, finding herself forsaken Avhen renouncing her 
idolatry, seeks .and finds refuge in God. It seems 
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that wljcn the view of Asenatli's having been a prose¬ 
lyte was suiK-rseiied by the theory that siie was the 
(laugliter of Dinah (see Asenath), Pharaoh’s daugh¬ 
ter, the foster-mother of Moses, replaced her in nib- 
binical tradition. She was represented as a proselyte 
who went to wash herself clean from the idolatry' of 
her father’s house, and became Bithyah, “the daugh¬ 
ter of the Lord” (Sotali 12^; Meg. 13/?; Ex. R. i. • 
Lev. R. i.). 

Th(? second part of Asenatli’s Life and Prayer is 
of a dillerent character. It resemble.s the lieroic 
Icgemls told of the s?)ns of Jacob in tiie Tc.sTaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs and in the Book of the Jubi¬ 
lees; and its lesson is .simply ethieal: the pious ought 
to show magnanimity toward his enemy. On the 
twenty-lirst day of the second month in the second 
year of the famine, Jacob went with his family to 
live in Go.shen, and Asenath went to see him because 
he was to lier as a father and as a god. But she was 
amazed at his Ix-autiful appearance, as he, with his 
thick snow-white hair and long white beard, resem¬ 
bled a robust youth with arms and shoulders like an 
angel (Gen. R. Ixv.), and with the thighs, legs, and 
feet of a giant 

Jacob bles.«ied her and, according to the Syriac 
fninslation, said to her, “ Tliou art like one who re- 
turneth from the battle field after a long absence.” 
Batiffol thinks that this refers to the rabbinic view 
that she was the daughter of Dinah; but the allu¬ 
sion is rather vague. More striking is it that Simeon 
and Levi, the two avengers of Dinah, accompany 
Asenath and Joseph, and play a prominent part as 
the protectors of Asemath in the event that follows. 
Levi, “ whom Asenath loved more than all the other 
brothers of Joseph—because as a prophet and a 
saint he read tlie heavenly w’ritings and disclosed 
them (in true Essene fashion) to Asenath in secret, 
having st‘en her place of bliss in a diamond-walled 
city in the highest heaven ”—went to the right of 
Asenatli, and Simeon to the left as 

Jacob’s they journeyed liome. But the son 

Heroic of Pharaoh, on seeing Asenath, fell 

Sons. in love with her, and sent for Simeon 
and Levi, offering them great treasures 
if they would, aid him in obtaining Asenath, who 
Avas, as he says, btdrothed to him before Joseph took 
her to wife; but they refused to do so. When Pha- 
raoh’s son unsheathed his sword to kill them, Simeon 
intended to slay him; but Levi restrained Ids im¬ 
petuosity, whispering to him, “ We arc God-fearing 
men; and it is not befitting that we should requite 
evil for evil.” The son of Pharaoh fell into a swoon 
when he saw drawn from their scabbards the swords 
w itli which the two brothers liad avenged the vio-' 
lence perpetrated by Shechem against their sister. 

But he succeeded in winning, by some tale of 
falsehood, the sons of Bilhah and Zilpali to aid him 
in Ills plans. Dan and Gad at once agreed, and 
started that feime night, cacli with five hundred w’ar- 
riors at Iiis side, and with fifty spearmen ob liorses to 
form the vanguard. Naphtali and Aslier followed, 
though they had at first tried to dissuade their 
brothers from acting so wickedly against their father 
and brother. 

The son of Pliaraoh, angry at his father’s love for 
Josepli, made an unsuccessful attempt to slay his 


parent. He then went with six hundred spearmen 
to ciiptiire Asenath. Joseph had gone to the capital 
to sell com, and Asenath was left with six hundred 
men as her body-guard, Benjamin being at her side 
in the chariot, when suddenly, from behind the 
I thicket at the roadside where they had lain in am¬ 
bush. the spearmen of Pharaoh’s son came forth and 
began an jittack upon Asenath’s body- 
Attack on guard. Asenath, when she saw Pha- 
Asenath’s raoh’s son, called ui)on the name of 
Body- the Lord, arid fled from her chariot; 
Guard. but Benjamin, a lad of nineteen with- 
the power of a young lion, leaixHi 
from the chariot, and filling liis hand with stones 
gathered fnnn a ravine, cast one (like David) against 
the right temple of the son of Pharaoh, inflicting a 
deep wound which threw him from his horse to tlie 
ground half dead. Then he wounded in like man¬ 
ner fifty of the spearmen who were with Pharaoh’s 
son; and they fell down dead before him. 

In the meantime Levi, who by his prophetic power 
realized Asenath’s danger, called liis brothers, the 
sons of Leah, to arms; and they pursued the men 
who lay in wait for Asenath. killing them all. The 
sons of Bilhah and Zilpah, however, fled before 
them, and with drawn swords hurried toward Ase¬ 
nath and Benjamin, intending to.slay them; but at 
the prayer of Asenath, behold! tlieir swords fell out 
of their hands to the ground and were turned into 
ashes. The sons of Bilhah and Zilpah imploretl her 
forgiveness, entreating her to Siive them from the 
hands of their brothers; and she pardoned them and 
tohl tliem to hide behind the thicket until she had 
succeeded in pacifying their brothers. This she did, 
telling them to spare their brothers and not to requite 
evil for evil; and when Simeon in liis violent rage 
wanted to be the avenger of wrong, she entreated 
him again, saying, “Do not requite evil for evil, let 
the Lord avenge the wrong, but do 3*ou show for¬ 
giveness.” Meantime the son of Pharaoh had risen 
from the ground, blood issuing from his mouth and 
forehead, and a.s Bemjamin ^vas about to strike him 
down, I.ievi seized his hand, saying, “Do not do this, 
brother, for we are pious men and it does not befit 
us to requite evil for evil, or to smite a fallen enemy. 
Assist me in healing his wounds; and if he recover, 
he will be our friend, and his father, Pliaraoh, will 
be our father.” Levi then lifted the son of Pliaraoh. 
from the ground, waslicd and bandaged his wound, 
placed him upon his horse, and brought 
Levi’s him to Pliarfioh, who received him with 
Mag- liis paternal blessing. . On the third 
nanimity. da}" after his arrival the son of Pha¬ 
raoh died,* and his father, who was 10^ 
years old, overcome with grief, soon follow^ed. Pha- 
raoli bequeathed the crown to Joseph, who ruled over 
Egypt forty-eiglit years, and then left the throne to 
Pharaoh’s youngest son,-who,'being an infant at the 
time of Iiis father’s death, was left in charge of Jo* 
seph, who became a father to him. 

This second part of the book has, as far as can be 
seen, left no trace either in rabbinical or patristic 
literature. The role played by the sons of Bilhah 
and Zilpah is, liowe ver, the same as is ascribed to them 
in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Test. 
Patr., Dan. 1 and Gadl; but in Gen. R. Ixxxiv.; 
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Jer. Pcah i. 1, p. lOa; Targ. Yer. to Gen. xxxvii. 2, 
somewliat different). At any rate the ethical maxim, 
not to requite evil for evil, but to be magnanimous 
toward the enem}’, is decidedly Jewish. A Ciiris- 
tian writer would juost certainly have emphasized 
the teaching: “Love your enemies” (Matt. v. 44). 

The book as a whole belongs to the Hellenistic 
propaganda literature by which Jewish writers en¬ 
deavored to win tlie iion-Jewish world for the Jew¬ 
ish faith, while at the same time eagerly representing 
their Hebrew ancestors as physical as well as moral 
lieroe.s. See Proselytes. K. 

ASH: The A. V. rendering of the Hebrew “oren” 
<Is 4 i. xliv. 14); R. V. has “fir-tree,” According to 
Tanhiim (quoted in Gesenius, “ Thestiurus,” under 
pK), the word was used in later Hebrew in theseirseof 
“ mast. ” The plural, “ oninim ”—for which Hai Gaon 
uses the Aramaic form “ornan ”—is mentioned in the 
!Mishnah (Parah iii. 8) between cedars and cypresses. 
The tree belongs to the family of the conifer.s, has 
hard wood, and a tall, smooth, straight stem. This 


other ^leTr Ash, whose official family-name was Ei- 
senstaedter, author of “Imre Esh” (Words of Fire), 
Unghvar, 1864. He was nibbi of Unghvar, and died 
Dec. 27, 1861. The ])un on as “ fire ” may also 
underlie the titles of the works of the first Meir Ash, 
as, for instance, his “Pauim MeYrot” (The Shining 
Face). See Names. D. 

ASH, ABR> A H A M JOSEPH: Talmudi.st; l>om 
in Semyatitch, Russia, about 1813; died in New 
York city ^la^’ 6, 1888. Coming to the United 
States in 1852, lie helped to organize, in New York 
city, the first Russian-American congregation, Bet 
ha-Midrash ha-Gadol, and eight years later he was 
elected its rabbi. In this capacity lie served till his 
death, with the exception of brief intervals in which 
he made futile attempts to engage in busines.s, seek¬ 
ing to free himself from dependence on tlie rabbinate 
for a livelihcoi!. He strenuously opposed the en¬ 
deavor by some of the Reform rabbis in 1886 to de¬ 
liver jeetures in Orthodox congregations, and he 
W’rote an open protest headed with the Talmudic 
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agrees with tradition and etymology. The Targum 
renders the word “ urna,” a Hcxaplar addition to the 
Septuagiut tt/tvc; Jerome translates itpinvs; wdiile 
Maimonides and Tanhum explain it to be a kind of 
cedar. This, together with the evidence that comes 
from the Assyrian and Syriac equivalents, makes it 
evident that tlie term denotes some kind of fir. 
Tlie most acceptable suggestion is that of Tristram, 
■vvlio sees in it the Aleppo pine {Pimis Ilalepensis). 
The word is not to be confounded with “aron,” 
wliich occurs in the Talmud as the name of the 
laurel-tree. 

C. L. 

ASH (also Asch A family name which is 

an abbreviation of “Alt Schul” or “Eisenstadt” 
li’‘'R). Such abbreviations are especially 
frequent in names of which the second part begins 
with the sound “s,” for w’bich the Hebrew puts ^ 
So “Lasch” (ti^^bl.is put for “Liclitenstadt,” and 
“ Nasch” (^'j) for “ Nikolsburg. ” The name “ Ash” 
for “ Eisenstadt ” is found in the case of I^IeYr Ash, 
rabbi of that place, died June 7,1744. His descend* 
ant, Abraham ?ebi Hirscli, rabbi of Ottynia, who died 
Aug. 21,1868, signs Ids name “Eisenstadt.” “Ash” 
is also found as an abbreviation in the name of an- 


legal phrase, pPiH pnOH HD (“MTiat 

right has the ox of the damager in the premises 
of the One damaged I ”). 

2* Klsensteln, Jew. Cong. Ain. 

Jew. Hiift. IHthl No. 9, pp. C4-71. 

A. J. D. E. 

ASHAMNTT “ we have trespassed ”): Tlie 

old shorter form of the confession of sin (“ Widdui ”), 
mentioned in the Talmud and in the “Didache” 
(first century c. E,), in winch each letter of the He¬ 
brew alphabet is successively utilized as the initial 
of an acknowledgment of wrong-doing, the round 
number of twenty-four expressions being reached, 
after the usual fashion, by the threefold employment 
of the last letter, n. Originally chanted by cantor 
and congregation together in a monotone or a sim¬ 
ple intonation of breadth <ind majesty, its rendering 
among many Polish congregations in the repetition 
of the Amidot ” on tlie Uay of Atonement typically 
illustrates degeneration of the traditional congre- 
gational setting of a solemn passage into florid elab¬ 
oration by a soloist. Originally leading the people 
by dictating to them word by word, the precentor 
came to be satisfied to start them in each of the sec¬ 
tions into which the occasional use of an accusative 
noun marked off the succession of otherwise Intran- 
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sitive verbs, and, wlien the congregation liad sub¬ 
sided into silence, to complete the section himself in 

a nielismatic solo after tlie manner shown on page 176 

F. l": c. 

ASHAN: Town in the domain of Judah (Josh 
xv. 42), but which was in the actual poss(.‘ssion of 
Simeon (Josh. xix. 7; I Cliron. iv. 32). Priests also 
had residence in Ashan (I Chron. vi. 44); though in 
the corresponding j>ass^ige of Josli. xxi. 16, “Ain” 
(which may simjily be a corruption of “Ashan”) is 
given instead. Clior-ashan (or, rather, Bor-ashan) of 
I, 8am. XXX. 30 is jierhaps the siime as Ashan. 

G. B. L. 

ASH AE.IYA : oVIohammcdan theological sect 
founded at the beginning of the tenth century by 
Abu el-IIasan al-Ash‘ari (“ the Hairy ”). Its ahn was 
to combat doctrines buight by the Kationalists (Mo- 
tazihtes), and at the same time to moderate the un- 
comjiromising rigidity of the view.s of the Orthodox 
part:y^ Tlie principal points of controversy between 
the Orthodox and the 3Iotazilitcs were: (1) the pre- 
exisleuce of the Koran, (2) predestination of human 
acts, and (3) the divine attributes. While the Mo- 
tozilites asserted that the Koran was created, the 
Orthodox held that the Koran existed before the 
creation of the world (compare the same view held 
by the Rabbis regarding the Torah Sifre, ‘Ekeb. 37- 
Pes. 54«; Ned. 396; Gen. R. i.; Tan., Naso, 19;’ 
Tanna debe Ehyahii i. 31; and Pirl>e R. El. in.). 

The Ash‘ariya, as an intermediate party, main¬ 
lined that if the book, in the form in which it is 
transmitted, had been created, still its principles 
must liave existed before the world. Again, while 
the Orthodox, taking the Koran litemlly, believed 
that liuman actions were determined by the will of 
God, as laid down in an eternal law, the Motazilites, 
refuting this doctrine as being contrary to the spirit 
of divine ju.stice, insisted on man’s perfect freedom 
to do either good or evil, which accordingly meets 
witli reward or punishment hereafter. The Ash- 
ariya, ascribing divine authority to the word of the 
Koran, could not but give their adliesion to the be¬ 
lief of the Orihoclox; but, in order to preserve a 
^‘inblance of freedom for man, and of justice for 
Goa, they conceded to man the benefit of making 
the first efforts toward the realization of the predes 
tilled plans of God for good and evil—a theory de 
clarcd by Aaron ben Elijah the Karaite (“ ‘Ez Hay- 
unintelligible. In opposition to the 
3lobizihtes, the Asli'ariya asserted the existence of 
attributes distinct from God's essence; still they dif¬ 
fered from the Orthodox in admitting that tlie an¬ 
thropomorphisms found in the Koran are not to be 
taken literally. 

In discussing the questions of the divine attributes, 
many Jewish philosophers were influenced by the 
Ash ariya (compare Hasdai Crescas, “OrAdonai,” 
pp. 2^ ct ^q,)^ but not so in regard to the freedom of 
man s will as they all strove as far as possible to 
econcile the omniscience of God with man's abso 
lute freedom of action. 

^t'St the Ash'ariya found few adherents; for 

i'r <^rthudox objected to the concessions made 
n;. the more enlightened element felt 

ssatisfied with the monger results of the compro- 
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mise. In the course of a century, however the Ash- 
ai^va tnumplieci over the 3IofaziIites. Abu Bekr 
al-Biikillam, as the ),cad of the schwi. svstcDiatized 

if the ne!" %in 3 t the foundation 

of tlie new Kalam, or scholastic tlieolosr. 

Bakillaiii taught the existence of atoms and of the 
vacuum-theories which were sevenly attacked 
by Maimonides (“Moreh,'’i. 72, iu. 17). The Ash- 
ariya hkewiw prochiinied the r«il existence of the 
negative attributes. For instance, according to this 
sect, weakness is not mere absent of strength but 
a positive quality (compare “Torot liu-Xefesh ” iil 
where Bahya concurs in this idea, basins It on the 
Bihhcii] verse, “I fonn the iiglit. ami cr^te dark- 
ness; 1 make peace, and create evil” [Isa. xlv 7]) 

I. Br. 

ASHBEL: A sou of Ben jamin (Gen. xlvi. 21 and 
m the genealogical list of I Chron. riiL 1) The 
gentihc name “ Ashbelite ” is found in Nmn. xx vi. 38. 

G. B. L. 

ASHDOD (Assyrian Asdudu, Greek Azotos) • 
Tlie northernmost of the five royal cities of the Phi¬ 
listines, two to three miles from the seacoast, about 
half-way between Gaza and Joppa. In I Sam. vi. 

17 it is mentioned first among the principal Philis¬ 
tine cities; and the Ark of the Lord is brought first 
to that place as a trophy (I Sam. v. ei 9 eq.y Araos 
(iii. 9) gives Ashdod as the representative of all Phi¬ 
listine cities, but Ashdod is placed second in the list 
in Amos, i. 8, and fourth in Zech. ix. 6. Judah’s 
claim upon Ashdod (Josh. xv. 46) is to be consid¬ 
ered ns merely theoretical, as Josh. xiii. 3 proves 
The capture by King Uzziah (II Chron. .xxvi. 6) is 
usually treated by modern critics as probably unhis- 
torical. It is not cerbiin that the petty king Dagan- 
takala of the EI-Amariia tablets resided in Ashdod 
Asdfidu led the revolt of PiiiJistines, Judeans, Edom¬ 
ites, and ^roabites against Assyria after expelling 
the king Akhimeti, whom Sargon had installed in¬ 
stead of his brother Azuri. Gath (Ginitu) belonged 
to the kingdom of Ashdod at that time. But the 
Assyrian general subjected Ashdod in 711 b.c (com¬ 
pare Isa. XX. 6, and “C. I. O. T.” pp. 87 et and 
the usurper, Yawani, fled. Mitinti was king in the 
time of Sennacherib; Akhimilki in the reign of Esar- 
haddon. ^ Psammetichus of Egypt is reported to 
have besieged the great city AzotiLs for twenty-nine 
years (Herodotus, ii. 157). The reference to “the 
remnant of Ashdod ” (Jcr. xxv. 20; compare Zeph. 
ii. 4) is interpreted as an allusion to this event. In 
Neh. iv. 1, the Ashdodites seem still to represent 
the whole nation of the Philistines, as well as in Neh. 
xiii. 23. so that xiii. 24, the “speech of Ashdod” 
(which the younger generation of the Jews began to 
adopt), "would be the Philistine dialect. Winckler 
("Gesch. Israels,” p. 224) explains the use of that 
name by the fact that Ashdod was nearest to Jerusa¬ 
lem of the Philistine cities. Yet the simplest expla¬ 
nation seems to remain, that Ashdo^I was still the 
leader among those cities even in Greek times. Judas 
Maccabieus docs not seem to haveconquere<j Azotus 
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itself (I 3Iacc. iv. 15, v. 68), but Jonathan {ib, x. 84, 
xi. 4) destroyed it and burned the old temple of 
Dagon (compare 1 Sam. v. 2, 3; see also ib. xvi. 10). 
According to Josephus, “Ant.” xiii. 15, § 4, Alexan¬ 
der Jannjeus possessed it (contrast “B. J.” i. 7, § 7). 
Pompey restored its independence (“B. J.”i. 6. § 4), 
which apparently means only that he reconstructed 
its walls. It belonged totJie dominion of Herod and 
Salome (“ Ant. ” x vii. 18, 9). Vespasian had to take 

it by force (‘‘B. J.” iv. 130}; so that the Jewish in¬ 
habitants must have been in the majorit}'. The 
New Testament mentions Azotus in one passjige 
only (Acts viii. 40). The modern Esdud is an in- 


tiate of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 
He subsequently visited Pari.s, Berlin, and other 
European cities, acquiring professional experience*. 
Ashenheim practised for some time in London, lec¬ 
turing frequently and being an active contributor to 
the Anglo-Jewish press. He emigrated to Jamaica 
in 1843 and settled at Kingston, where he practisc‘d 
till 1850, when he removed to Falmouth, a port on 
the north coast of Jamaica. In addition to his prac¬ 
tise. and lectures more or less connected with liis 
profe.ssion, he addressed the public, through tlie 
press, on s:initary reform and on compulsory vacci¬ 
nation, of which he was an able advocate. At Fal- 
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significant village nearly four miles from the sea. 
To the west of the wooded height on "which the vil¬ 
lage stands, traces of the ancient harbor—now known 
as 3Iinet el-Kaka—can still be seen. The statement 
of Ptolemy and Josephus that it was a maritime city, 
is explained by the possession of a harbor on the 
shore, which is called '‘Azotus by the Sea” (“Ant.” 
xiii. 15, § 4). This place has been compared with 
the Asdudimmu mentioned by Sargon, but the com¬ 
parison is hardly justified. See Philistines. 

J. JR. W. M. M. 

ASHDOTH-PISGAH: The declivities of the 
Pisgah range on the east of the Jordan, which were 
handed over to the Reubenites (Deut. iii. 17, iv. 49; 
Jos. xiii. 20) (see Pisgah). 

J. JR. G. B. L. 

ASHSIJHSIM, IiOXJIS: Scotch phj’^sician and 
surgeon; bom at Edinburgh 1817; died at Jamaica 
Nov. 26, 1858. Educated in his native city, lie ob¬ 
tained honors at the university, and became a licen- 


mouth he rendered valuable services during an out¬ 
break of cholera, 

Bibliographt : Falmouth Afh'ert(8er, Oct., 1858; Falmouth 
Post, Oct., 1858; Jewish Chronicle^ Dec. 3 and 1858. 

J. G. L. 

ASHEK.—Biblical Data: Tlie eighth son of 
the patriarch Jacob, and the traditional progenitor 
of the tribe Asher. He is represented as the younger 
brother of Gad; these two being the sons of Zilpali, 
the handmaid of Leah (Gen. xxx. 10 et seq.^ xxxv. 
26). Four sons and one daughter were bora to Asher 
in Canaan, who went down with him to Egypt (Gen. 
xlvi. 17). See Asher, Tribe and Territory; and 
on the general view to be taken of the tribes of 
Israel, Tribes, Tnv'elve. 

J- JR- J. F. 3fcO. 

-In Rabbinical Literature i For a time Asher 

was not on good terms with his brothers, because he 
had informed them of Reulien’s sin against his step¬ 
mother Bilhah, and they would not believe him; 
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indeed they reproached liim instead. Not until 
Keuben repented and confessed his crime did they 
realize their injustice toward Asher. From the first 
lie had had no evil intentions against Heuben; in 
fact he was the very one whose endeavor it had 
always been to reconcile tlie brothers, especially 
wiieii they disputed as to who among them was des¬ 
tined to be the ancestor of the priests (Sifre. Dent. 
3 .J 0 ). In the Test. Patr., Asher, 5, Asher is regarded 
as the example of a virtuous man who with single- 
inindeduess strives only for the general good. 

Asher married twice. His first wife\vas ‘Adon, 
a great-granddaugliter of Ishmael; his second! 
Iladurah, a granddaughter of Eber and a widow! 
By lier first marriage Iladurah had a daughter 
Ser.mi, Avliom Asher treated as atTectionately as if 
she had been of his own flesh and blood, so that the 
Bible itself speaks of Serah as Asher’s daughter 
(“ Sefer ha-Yashar, Wayesheb ”). According to the 
Book of Jubilees (xxxiv. 20), Asher’s wife was 
named “lyon” (probably “dove”). 

Asher’s descendants in more than one regard de¬ 
served their name (“Asher” meaning “happiness”). 
The tribe of Asher was the one most blessed witli 
male children (Sifre, U.); and its women were so 
beautiful that priests and princes sought them in 
marriage (Gen. R. Ixxi., end). The abundance of 
oil in the land possesst‘d by Asher so enriched the 
tribe that none of them needed to hire a habitation 
(Gen. R. f.c.); and the soil was so fertile that in times 
of scarcity, and especially in the Sabbatical year, 
Aslicr provided all Israel with olive-oil (Sifre, u/; 
Men. 8od; Targ. Yer. on Dent, x.x.xiii. 24). The Ash-’ 
erites were also renowned for wisdom (3Ien I c ) 

j. SH, 


Afihdod 

Asher 


ASHEB, Tribe and Territory. — Biblical 
Data: The fortune of .^Ashcr is foreshadowed in 
the Blessing of Jacob, where it is said: “Asher, his 
fcod shall be rich, and he shall yield the dainties of 
a king ” (Gen. xlix. 20, Hebr.). Until the settlement 
in Canaan, the tribe stood in honor. Of its lot in 
Egypt there is no record; but after the Exodus 
its men numbered 41,500 strong (Num. 
Situation, i. 41); and at the close of the desert 
march the census showed that it had 
reached 53,400 (Num. xxvi. 47). During the jour- 
neyings the tribe had its station between Dan and 
^^aphtali, north of the Tabernacle (Num. ii. 25 et 
seq.). It also had its representati ve among the tribal 
chiefs sent to spy out the land of Canaan (Num 
xiii. 13). 

The blessing of Moses, delivered, according to 
tradition, at the close of the march, is put forward as 
partly predictive: “Blessed be Asher with descend¬ 
ants, and let him be pleasing to his brethren, and let 
ms foot be dipped in oil ” (Deut. xxxiii. 24, Hebr.). 
The material portion of this aspiration, like that of 
Jacob’s blessing, was in large measure fulfilled. 

1 he territory allotted to Asher (Josh. xix. 24-31) 
as the coast-land extending from Dor (Tanturah) 
on the south to Sidon on the north. It thus in- 
c uded, north of Mount Carmel, the territories of 
echo, Achzib, Tyre, and Sidon. The coast-land 
'^est of the shoulder of Carmel, though assigned 
to Asher, was occupied by :Manasseh (Josh. xvii. 


11). The tribe was thus settled on the western 
slopes and valleys of Upper and lA)wer Galilee 
and on the Phenician plain. Here was some of 
the most productive land in Palestine-pasture, 
wooded lulls, an<l orchards-noted especially for the 
abundance and richness of its olive-oil. On account 
of Its remoteness from the centers of national life, 
and Its facility of communication with tlie Phenician 
markets, as well as the ease with which it could 
•o 1 4 .* support itj^lf, the tribe speedih^ be- 
lieiations came dissociated from the rest of Is- 
to Other mcl, so that it took no part against 
Tribes. the Canmmites with Barak and Deb- 
orah (Judges v. 17). Yet it joined 
in the pursuit of the ^lidianites after the victory of 
Gideon (Judges vii. 23). It is also Siu’d (I Cliron. xii. 
36) that a great host of Asherites olTered their sup¬ 
port to Djivid when he succeeded to the kingdom of 
baul, and that some men of the tribe “humbled 
themselves” in the reformation of Hezekiah (H 
Chron. xxx. 11 ). 

* J. F. McC. 


—Critical View: Asher is one of the most indis¬ 
tinct and elusive of the tribes of Israel. It is diffl- 
cult to fix the boundaries of the tribe’s possessions; 
and it is not even certain that it inhabited any ex! 
tensive continuous territory. There is, as mentioned 
above, no trace of its clansmen south of Carmel; and 
it is not clear in what sense this district 
BoMd- was assigned to them. Possibly the 
aries. tradition is based on some migration 
of Asherites northward through that 
region. Many of the towns allotted to them north 
of Carmel can not be identified. But those whose 
sites are known (among them Cabul, Achshaph, 
Helkath, Neiel) suggest by their location a distribu¬ 
tion of settlements rather than a compact and well- 
defined tribal possession. Besides the Phenician 
coast cities (Accho, Tyre, Sidon); Beth-dagon further 
inland was probably never Asherite. 

Asher appears to have had at no time a close con¬ 
nection with the body of Israel. It had more at stake 
than any other tribe in ihe common struggle with 
the northern Canaanites, and yet it held aloof. In 
the light of this outstanding fact, it is not easy to 
uudcistaud how U uould have become so loyal at 
any later date as to send 40,000 men to join the 
standard of David (I Chron. xii. 36). The probabil¬ 
ity of such a statement is lessened by the fact that in 
the tabulation of the several contingents (verses 23- 
38) the largest quotas are said to have come from the 
tribes that were most remote from the centers of the 
life and activity of Israel. On the whole the con¬ 
clusion is irresistible that Asher consisted of certain 
clans that were affiliated with portions of Israel, but 
were never incorporated into the body politic. 

Critical opinion is divided as to whether Asher 
was a name originally Israelitisb, or whether it was 
adopted by certain of the outlying 
Kame and tribesmen from a Canaanitic source. 
Origin. WJiat light does the story of the birth 
of Asher throw on the question? He 
wras the full brother of Gad, and the names have the 
same meaning. Gad is a Canaanitish god of fortune, 
and Asher is from a root meaning “ prosperous, 
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“happy,” whence the great ^Vssyriau god Assimr. 
But liow was this name Asher suggested? A clue 
is perliaps afforded in the fact pointed out by W. 
Max Mliller (‘"Asien und Eiiropa,” p. that 

“ Aserii ^ appears on Eg^'ptian monuments as the 
name of a land and people in wesiern Galilee in the 
fourteenth century lix.' It is conceivable that Is¬ 
rael it ish setth.TS in that region adopted in this modi¬ 
fied form the name of their new resiihmce. Such a 
thing was not in itself impossible, since there is c\i- 
denc^ that several of the tribes had territorial desig¬ 
nations given to them after the Hebrew occupation 
of Canaan. 

There is, however, still the possibility that this 
“ Aseru ” was itself the name of a Hebrew settlement 
existing from olden time in Palestine and kept up 
independently of the sojourn in Egypt which ended 
with the Exodus. In considering these possibilities 
a good deal must depend upon the analogy of the 
history of the other tribes and their current designa¬ 
tions—a matter whmh is its<df still very obscure. 

Still another h^^pothesls has been offered. Jas- 
trow suggests (“J. B. L.” xi. 120) that the clan 
Heber oi the tribe Asher (I Chron. vii. 31) repre¬ 
sents the Chabiri of the El-Amama 

The tablets, and the brotlier-clan Malchiel, 
Asherite the ^lilkili, who figure in the same in- 

Clan scriptions. If this should be correct, 

Heber. the conclusion would be drawn that a 
formidable body of people was press¬ 
ing upward from southern Palestine two hundred 
years before the Exodus, and that they finally set¬ 
tled in western Galilee; leaving perhaps a trace of 
their temporary settlement in the towns south of 
Carmel referred to above as being finally occupieil 
by Manasseh. This hypothesis has to contend 
against the opinion, now somewhat widely held, that 
the Cliabiri w ere the Hebrews themselves. 

Bibliography : Besides the most recent commentaries on the 
Biblical passages cited above, see Kittel. Gcifcli, dcr He- 
hn’lcr: Meyer, Gc^eh. dcs AUerthums; Wellhausen, J.'frnd- 
tfisc/ie und JUdische Gci<ch. pp. 15 ct seo.; Stade, Gcjjc/i. 
deg Volhes IgnteJ^ 1. 172 et sco.; EuMehiniu desVtdken 
Israel, In Akad. Ueden w. Ahhaudhingcni Jastrow. In 
J.B.L. xi. 120; Barton, bad. xv. 174; Bemh. Luther, Die 
Israel. SUlmme, In Stade’s ZeitschrifU ISOl, xxl. 12 et »cq., 
18 et seq.., 41 et scq., 51. 

j. JR. J. F. McC. 

ASHER, ABRAHAM (ADOLF): Publisher, 
bibliognipher, and editor; bom at Kammin, Prussia, 
Aug. 23, 1800; died at Venice, Sept. 1, 1853. He 
'was destined for a commercial career, and was sent 
for this purpose to England. He settled afterward 
as a jew'clry merchant at St. Pctcrsbprg, Russia; 
but on one occasion he happened to buy an old 
library. This decided liis later career. He gave 
up his former business and devoted himself en¬ 
tirely to bibliography and publishing. In 1830 he 
removed to Berlin and established liimself as a book¬ 
seller and publisher; in the fomier capacity' obtain¬ 
ing the valuable agency for the purchase of foreign 
books for the British Museum. A branch of the firm 
was accordingly established in London. It was 
tlirough the influence of Asher that Joseph Zedner 
was appointed curator of the Hebrew books of the 
British Museum. 

Asher w^as the author of: “Bibliographical Essay 
on the Collection of Voyages and Travels Published 


1598-1600 by L. Hulsius,” Berlin, 1839; and “Biblio¬ 
graphical Essay on the Scriptores Rerum Gennani- 
carum,” Berlin. 1843. Among the works issued by 
him as publisher arc two in particular, for which 
he earned the gratitude of Ilebrewr seholai*s: (1) 
Benjamin of Tudela’s “Masa^ot” (Travels); (2) Con- 
forte’s “Kore lia-Dorot” (Literary History). The 
first he edited, vocalized, and provided w ith an ex¬ 
haustive index of the geographical names (I^ndon, 
1840); the fvime in an English translation, with crit¬ 
ical notes and commentaries by him, by Rapoport 
and Zunz (2 vols., Ih^rliu, 1840-41). He thus made 
accessible to the modern Anglo-Jewisli reading pub¬ 
lic a work that is quite a phenomenon in Hebrew 
literature. At Asher’s initiative and expense, David 
Cassel revised, edited, and indexed Conforte’s “Kore 
ha-Dorot”—one of the very few’ literary sources for 
the life and activities of Oriental and African schol¬ 
ars in the tw'O centuries after the Spanish expulsion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeltlin, Bihliothem Ilebraica , p. 7. 

J, M. B. 

ASHER, ANSHEL BEN ISAAC: Preacher 
at Prenzlaii, Prussia, and teacher in the school 
founded there by his father. In 1701 he published 
at Dessau a collection of discourses under the title 
of “Shemenah Lahmo”—with reference to his name 
“Asher” see Gen. xlix. 20)— 

consisting of two ])arts: the first containing some 
homilies on the Sabbath and the holy days, including 
Hanukkuh and Purim; and the second on the seven 
solemn occasions of man’s life; viz., circumcision, 
redemption of the first-born, “bar mi^wah” (relig¬ 
ious majority), marriage, ordination, burial, and res¬ 
urrection. 

Bibliography: Michael, Or No* 515; Sleln- 

S(^hneider, Cat. BinlL s.v., p, 748. , ^ 

L. O. 

ASHEB, ANSHEL BEN JOSEPH. St-e 
Ansciikl. 

ASHER, ANSHEL BEN MOSES BAER: 
Talmudist; lived in the second half of the eighteentli 
century. He wrote tw’o works: “Ben Einunim” 
(Son of Faith). Fiirth, 1785; and “Hiddat Shim- 
shon ” (Samson’s Riddle), FiirUi, 1785. The former 
is a homiletic commentary on the Bible; the latter 
an ethical w’ork, divided into three parts. 

Bibliography: Stelnschnelder, Cat. Bpdl. col. 752; Zedner, 
Cat. Hehr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 6L 
L. G. I. BR. 

ASHER, ANSHEL BEN WOLF. See Wolf. 
Asher ben Anshel. 

ASHER, ASHER: Pliysician; born Feb. 16. 
1837, at Glasgow', Scotland; died Jan. 7, 1889, at 
London, England. He was educated at the high 
school and university of his native city, and w’as the 
first Jew in Scotland to enter the medical profession. 
In 1862 he w’cnt to London and became medical offi¬ 
cer of the Jewish Board of Guardians, and in 1866 
was appointed secretary of the Great Synagogue. 
About this time the. idea of a union of the various 
London synagogues liad been put forward, chiefly 
by Lionel L. Cohen; and Asher devoted himself to 
the project with intense energy. In March, 1871, 
he Ixjcame first secretary of the United Svn. 4 GOOUE, 
contributing largely to the success of that institu- 
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lion; lie wrote the iiitrcKliiction to the by-laws of the 
constituent synagogues, ami practically foumh^il its 
visitation eoiiiinittee. This olfice he retained till liis 


death. 

Owing to Asher's intimate relations with tlie 
Rothschilds, in his capacity of medical attendant, 
unollicial almoner, ami personal friend, his advice 
was generally followed by them in communal mat¬ 
ters. He was connected with a large number of in¬ 
stitutions in the Lon¬ 
don community, and 
may be regaideti as one 
of its organizers. In 
company with Samuel 
Montagu he under 
took, in Jewish inter¬ 
ests, journeys to Palcs- 
estine, America, and 
Russia. After the visit 
to Palestine he wrote a 
report on the condition 
of affairs in Jerusalem, 
which effected much 
gotxl. His sympathetic 
nature attracted to him 



Dr. Asher Asher. 


most of the young men of abilit}' of the rising gen¬ 
eration, and upon them he exerted great influence. 
Asher wrote much for the Jewish press, chiefly under 
the pen-name “Aliquis.” The only book he pub¬ 
lished was “The Jewish Rite-of Circumcision,” Lon¬ 
don, 1873. 

Biiilioorapht: JcirWiCTiroafrfr, Jan. 11, im; E. Lynn Lln- 

hin, ('hrisiniiher Kirkland, vol. ill,, ch. 4 (description of Dr. 

AsIut’s home life). 

J. 

ASHEB, DAVID: German educationist and 
philosophical writer; l>orn at Dresden Dec. 8, 1818; 
died ill Leipsic Dec. 2, 1890. He received his early 
education at the Jewish school of his native city, and 
subsequently entered the gymnasium there, being one 
of the first Jews admitted to the institution. As his 
mot her was unable to support him. Ids stay there was 
short. Asher then learned the trade of carving and 
gilding, thereby supporting himself asa joume^'man 

urtisan cluriri^- liis travels to various cities of Ger¬ 
many and AiLstria. On the invitation of a wealthy 
relative he went to London, where he learned Eng¬ 
lish at a private school—subsequently becoming as- i 
sistant teaclier there—and at the same time assidu¬ 
ously studied philosophy, philology, IIebrew% and 
modern languages. Later, Asher lield various ofllces 
iu the Jewisli congregation and was tutor to the 
children of the chief mbbi of England. Upon his 
return to Germany lie obtained the degree of doctor 
of philosophy at the Berlin University. Settling in 
Leipsic, he soon acquired reputation as an English 
instructor, having among liis pupils many persons 
of high rank. For seven years he held the post of 
English master at tlie Commercial School; and for 
eight years that of examincif of candidates for higher 
si'hools at the university. He was also a member of 
tile Academy for Modern Languages, in Berlin, and 
official interpreter to the Royal J^aw Courts of Leip¬ 
sic. A linguist of the first order, he was engaged in 
literary work of varied character, and diligently con¬ 
tributed to most of the leading German journals, 
as well as to the English periodicals the “Times,” 


“Atlienafum,” “Academy,” and “Jewish Chronicle.” 
For the last he translated Dr. Dollinger’s “Address 
on the History of the Jews of Europe.” 

Asher distinguished himself as an interpreter of 
the philosophy of Schopenhauer; and as an ardent 
champion of his own coreligionists, energetically 
combating anti-Semitic attacks. 

The more important of his numerous works and 
articles, original and translated, are: “Outlines of 
the Jewi.sli licligioii ”; “ England’s Dichtcr uud Pro- 
sjiiker der Neuzeit”; “A3Iaiiual on the Study of 
Modern Languages in General, and of the English 
Language iu Particular,” with a preface by Dean 
French; “ Offenes Sendsebreiben an Arthur Schopen¬ 
hauer”; “Arthur Schopenhauer als Interpret des 
Gothe’sehen Faust”; “Der Religiose Glaube; eine 
Psyehologischc Studie”; “Arthur Schopenhauer; 
Neues von Ihm und ttlKjr Ihn”; “Das Endergeb- 
niss der Schopenhacur’schcn Philosophie”; “Exer¬ 
cises on the Habitual Mistakes of Germans in Eng¬ 
lish Conversiition,” etc., 3 vols.; “Die Wichtigsten 
Regeln der Englischen Syntax ”; “Entertaining Li¬ 
brary for the Young, with Explanatory Notes and 
Complete Vocabularies,” etc., 2 vols.; “Ueber den 
Unterricht in den Neueren Sprachen ”; “ Die Grund- 
zflge der Verfa.s.sung Engiands”; “Die Kunst zu 
Lcsen ”; “ Selihot, with a new English Translation ”; 
“ Bhdinger’s ‘ Way of Faith, ’ or the Abridged Bible, ” 
translated from the German; Buckle’s “Essays,” 
translated into German; “Contributions to the His¬ 
tory of the Development of the Human Race,” by 
Lazarus Geiger, translated from the German: “ Djts 
Naturgesetz in der Geisterwelt,” by Henry Drum¬ 
mond, translated into German. 

BiBLiOGRAPijy; Jcic, Chron. Dec. 6, 389a p. 8; Dec. 12, 3890. 
p.9. 

J. B. B. 
ASHEB BEN DAVID: A son of Abraham ben 

David of Posquiercs; flourished about the middle of 
the thirteenth century. He was a pupil of his uncle, 
Isaac the Blind, and one of the earliest cabalistic 
writers. He was the author of nno i"' or 

ppn (Explanations on the Thirteen Attributes of 
God; E.X. xxxiv. 6. 7). and D (Explanation 

of the Tetragrammaton and the Setirot). TIic rela¬ 
tion of these two works to each other, however, can 
not be definitely stated, since only a small part has 
been printed, in “ Ozar Nehmad,” iv. 37, and “ Hcbra* 
isclie Bibliograpbie,” xii. 113. Probably he tried 
to justify the number (ten) of the Seflrot as seem¬ 
ingly not in harmony with the thirteen attributes of 
God assumed in the Talmud. He identifies, on the 
one hand, the ten Sefirot with the ten splieres of the 
philosophers, and, on the other, explains the thirteen 
attributes of God as derivations of the three mid- 

die Sefirot: nnKSD, iTliaJ. or D'DIT). p- 
(love, justice, mercy), which he designates as 
(fundamental principles). 

Asher was taught by his father, whom he calls a 
learned man; and he had verbal intercourse with 
Jacob ben Samuel of Anduze, with Metr ben Simon, 
and with Abraham ben Isaac of Carcassonne. 

Bidliography: Ueh, BiU, xil. 80 el $cq.\ Gross, Gallia 
Judakn^ p. 450; Blocb, Entxcickdmw der Kahi>aJa^ 
p. 42. [Mlcbael (Or ha-Hamirtu No. 536) doubts wlietber he 
was the son of Abraham b. David of Posqul^res.) 

K. P. B. 
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ASHER, ENSEIi B. JPCTDAH LOEB: Chief 
of the bet din at Sloniin. LUhuaiiia, in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. He wrote two works: 
“ Otot le-Mo‘adim^ (Signs for the Feasts) and Baruk 
mi-Banim Asher” (Blessed Be Asher Above Sous; 
Dout. xxxiii. 24). The former contains a novella to 
Pesahim ix., and also the laws of the festivals and 
half-festivals. The latter comprises a liomiletic 
commentary on the Pentateuch. Both were pub¬ 
lished at Zolkiev, in 1749 and 1752 respectively. 

IliBi.iooRAPHv: Walden, Sftem ha-Gahfh'm he-Hadoifh^ il. 7, 

15; Keuiacob, Oz<tr ha-Sefarim, pp. 31-153. 

L. G. I. Br. 

ASHER BEN OF MONZON: 

Spanish liturgist of the fourteenth century. He was 
the author of a book entitled “ I la-Pardcs ” (Para¬ 
dise), the ten sections of which are devoted to an ex¬ 
haustive discussion of the benedictions, the results 
being epitomized in a single extract entitled “Teru- 
mot ha-Pardes ” (The Ileave-OtTerings of Pamdi.se). 
Azulai saw’ the manuscript in Italy, and made ex¬ 
tracts from it, which he afterw’ard publislicd in his 
commentary “Shi^’ure Berakah ” to the Shulhan 
‘Aruk. (Jrah Hayyim. The manuscript in question 
w’as probably identical with that now’ preserved in 
the Bodleian Library. The latest authority cited in 
it is Yom-Tob b. Abraham of Seville. 

Bibliookapht: Azulai. Shem ha-Gcdolim^ e<l. Wllna, II. 61; 

Mirhael, Or ha-J^ajiUiinn p. 540; Ncubauer, Cat. Bodl. liehr. 

MSS. No. 739; Zunz, li\tu». p. 30. 

L. G. 

ASHER BEN IMMANUEL SALEM. See 
Salem. 

ASHER, JACOB ABRAHAM BEN ARYEH 
LOEB KALMANKES ; Cabalistic and rabbinical 
author; boni probably in Lemberg about the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century; died there April B. 
1681. He W’rote (1) “Sefer ha-Eshel ” (The B^k of 
the Grove), a volume of homilies, of which the first 
part, on Genesis, containing also some homiletical 
remarks by Ids gmndfather, Josepli Kalinankes, 
w as printed in Lublin, n.d.; and (2) **Ma‘yan ha- 
Hokmah ” (Fountain of Wistlom), an introduction to 

tlie 03 . 1 ) 0 . 10 .. <irown cliiefiy froni tlie works of Isaoc 

Luria. This latter w’ork w as first printed in Amster¬ 
dam, 1652, then in Koretz, 1684, and lastly under the 
title “T<>h W’e-Yashar” {Good and Bight) in Berlin, 
1706. Moses ibn Ziir put it in rimed prose under 
the title “^leho Sha‘ar ha-Shamayim ” (The Way 
to the Gate of Heaven), but this was never pub¬ 
lished. 

BiBLiOGnAPHY: Buoer, Af'xht Shem^ P..15; Benjacob, 0?ar 

ha-Stfarim, pp. 55, 350. 

L. G. D. 

ASHER BEN JACOB HA-LEVI; Talmudic 
lexicographer; lived in OsnabrQck, Pru.s.sia, toward 
the end of the thirteenth century. His father w’as 
probably the “Jacob ha-Levi ” mentioned by Eliezer 
lia-Darshan as liis teacher, and In’s nephew w^as 
Isaac ben Judah ha-Levi, author of KH tuys (Stein- 
schneider. “Cat. BihII,” col. 1127). Asher w’as the 
pupil of Samuel ben Baruch of Rimberg. He wrote 
explanations of various part,s of the ^lahzor, to be 
found in MSS. Munich, No, 423, Bodleian, No. 1102, 
as w ell as in a private MS. in the library of David 
Kaufmann (in “Monatsschrift,” xll 146). He is 


especially severe upon the “ men of France and the 
Islands of the Sea,” complaining that they had tam¬ 
pered with the liturgy, in some places omitting w’ords 
and in others adding to the received text. Asher is 
best know n as tlie autlior of the small edition of the 
‘Ariik contained in MS. Berne, No. 200, which he 
compiled in the year 1290 w ithin the space of five 
weeks for Ids nephew’ Isaac ben Eleazer ha-Levi, 
This recension contains 142 folios, and follow’s in 
the main the Begensburger 3IS. of the same w*ork. 
Asher lias, however, inserted into his edition a num¬ 
ber of words dealing with the liturgy that are not to 
be found in the large ‘ Aruk. This manuscript served 
as the basis for Buxtorf’s “Lc.xicon Hebrseo-Chal- 
daicum.” 

Asher must not be confounded with a man of the 
same name w’ho lived during the twelfth century, 
and perhaps belongtHi to the same family and who 
corresponded with Eliezer ben Nathan (J'25<*1), and 
lived in Wonns or that neighborhood. According 
to Gross (“Magazin,” x. 76). this latter Asher was 
the son of Jacob ben Isaac ben Eliezer of Worms 
(Zunz. “L. G.” p. 156). Perles thinks that Eleazer 
ben Asher ha-Levi, w ho collected the valuable “Sefer 
Zikronot,” was his son(Neubauer, “Medieval Jewish 
Chronicles,” i. xx.; Gastcr, “Chronicles of Jerah- 
meel.” p. 1). From the similarity in names, Perles 
argues that the family of Asher ben Jacob ha-Levi 
must be connected with the older Ha-Ix‘vi family of 
w’hieh Zunz has given (“Literaturgesch.” p. 156) 
the pedigree (compare also Salfeld, “Niimberger 
Memorbueh,” pp. 194, 361). 

Bibliography : Zunz, JlituK, p. 195; Perles, In 
XXV. 372, and In Juhehchrift zum Sifhziasteu Gehnriftagc 
des IVo/. J>r. H. GrUtz^ pp. 1 et rcq. : Kaufmann, In Monatt*- 
schrift. xxxiv. 1H5 e( wp; W’elsa, in Monatxiiehrift. xli. 
146; NeulMiuer, Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts of Bxf/. 
Libr. col. 311. 

L. Q. G. 

ASHER BEN JEHIEL: Eminent Talmudist; 
born in w estern Germany about 1250; died in Toledo, 
Spain, 1328. His family was prominent for learning 
and piety; his father having been a learned Talmud¬ 
ist, and one of his ancestors (not his grandfather) 

Laving l>een Eliezer. re^j !N'jvTjrA.3r 

Asher ben Jehiel was the most prominent disci¬ 
ple of Melr b. Baruch of Bothenburg, and, like his 
teacher, was in all probability tlie victim of black¬ 
mail by tlie government, wliich desired to deprive 
him of his fortune. His emigration from Germany 
w as probably involuntary; for, according to his ow n 
statement, he possessed considerable means while in 
Germany, but in later years could not assist his son 
Jacob, whose poverty prevented him 
Settles in from lionoring tlie Sabbath w ith spe- 
Toledo. cial garments and meals (“T^r Grab 
Hayyim,” § 242). Moreover, Asher’s 
son Judah testifies to tile fad that he died in poverty 
(“Bet Talmud." pp. 372-375). After leaving Ger¬ 
many he settled first in southern France, then in 
Toledo, of w’hich latter city he became rabbi on the 
recommendation of Solomon Adret. 

In his religious attitude he resembled his teaclier, 
^lelrof Bothenburg, representing the rigorous school 
w hich was averse to lenient decisions in legal mat¬ 
ters, even w’hen tlieoretically justified (“Besponsa.” 
xlvi., c. 2). He w’as also opposed to secular kuow’l- 
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edge, especially pliilosophy; thanking God for hav¬ 
ing saved liim from its intliieiice, and boasting of 
possessing no knowledge outside tlie Torah. Ilis 
position was clearly detined b}' liini wlien he slated 
that philosopliy is basc^i on critical researcli, and 
religion on tradition: the two being incapable of 
harmonization. Of philosophy, he stiid, it may be 
truly stated, “None that go unto licr may return” 
(“ Itesponsa,” Iv. 0). Aslier, however, liad the cour¬ 
age of an independent opinion and laid down tlie 
principle: “We must not be guided in our decisions 
by admiration of great men; and in the event of a 
law not being clearly* stated in the Talmud, we arc not 
hound to accept it, even if it be based on the works 
of the Gconiin ” (Weiss, “Dor Dor we-Dorshaw,” v. 

63). His lilx*mlism, liowover, is some- 
His times orthodox}* in disguise. He dc- 
Religious dares, for instance, that the liturgy of 
Attitude, the Geonim does not fall under the Tal¬ 
mudic rule forbidding cliange in the 
wording of tlie traditional prayers {^laimonides, 
“ Yad, ’’ Benikot, i. 16). Similarly, liis decision against 
praying more than three times a day (“Responsa,” 
iv. 13) is really on the side of rigorous orthodoxy. 
Ilis ass(*rtion that tlie words (“an 

oral law revealed to Closes on Sinai ”) do not always 
bear a literal nu-aning, but signify, in general, a uni¬ 
versally adopted custom, must not l>e taken as a lib¬ 
eral interpretation bearing out the theory of oral tra¬ 
dition (so Z. Frankel, in “ Darke ba-Mislinah,” 20), 
but as an apologetic attempt to uphold rabbinical 
authority. Tlie latter view is borne out by the con¬ 
text (Ililkot MiI>waot 1, in the twelfth volume of 
the usual Talmud editions). 

Asher possessed vast Talmudic knowledge, meth¬ 
odical and systematic, and was distinguished for 
terseness in summing up long Talmudic discussions, 
tlie final results of which lie indicated clearly. His 
attitude, however, toward secular knowledge made 
his influence on the Spanish Jews a narrowing one. 
He espoused the cause of the anti-3Iaimonists—even 
becoming their leader—and desired the synod to 
issue a decree against the study of non-Jewish learn¬ 
ing. Together with liis sons he thus transplanted 
the strict and narrow Talmudic .spirit from Germany 
to Spain, where it took root and turned the Spanish 
Jews from scientific research to llic stud}^ of the 
Talmud. 

^ Asher’s extant works are: a commentary on Zera- 
‘im, the first order of the !Mishnah, with the excep¬ 
tion of Berakot; a commentary on the sixth order 
(Toharot); on the treatises Nedarim (third order), 
and Tamid; glosses like the Tosafot on several Tal¬ 
mudic treatises; a volume of responsa; and an ab¬ 
stract of the Talmudic laws (Halakot). His fame 
rests on the last-mentioned, constructed on the plan 
of Alfasi’s work. Omitting the liaggadic portions 
of the Talmud, and all the laws not practised outside 
of Palestine, such as the sacrificial, criminal, and po¬ 
litical ones, Asher made an abstract of the practical 
Halakah, leaving out the discussions, and concisely 
stating the final decisions. Though in 
His Works, this respc*ct he follo^vs the example of 
Alfasi, he differs from him in quoting 
n notably Alfasi, ^laimonides, and 

the Tosafists. Asher’s work superseded Alfasi’s 


within a short time. It became so popular that it 
has been printed with almost every edition of the 
Talmud under the title “ Ral)])enu Asher,” abbrevi- 
ated (Rush). His son Jacob compiledi under 
the title Piskc ha-Rosh,” a list of the decisions found 
in the work. Commentaries on Aslier’s Halakot were 
written by a nunilxfr of later Talmudists, among 
whom wrre; \om-Tob Lip.m.w Hei.lkh, who "wrote 
“^Ma'adane ^lelek.” “Ma‘adane Yom-Tob,” “Lehem 
Hamudot,” and “Pilpela IJarifta ”; Nathaniel Weil, 
wlio wrote “Korban Nethanael and Phineas Selig 
of Lask, who wrote “ ’Ateret Paz.” Compare Ber¬ 
lin, Saul b. Zebi Hiksch. 

Asher had eight sons, of whom the most promi¬ 
nent were Judah and J.\cob. 

Bibliography: Aziilai, Shrm ha-CedoJim^ s.v.; Michael, Or 

ha-Hajnnrn, No. 543; Steinschnelder, Cat. col. 748: 

Gratz, Gench. (lerJmJeu^ 3d ed, vii. 233 ct sea.i Weiss, Dor 

D<}r wc-Lhjrshaw, v. 61-70. 

L. G. D. 

ASHER BEN JOSEPH. See Anschel. 

ASHER BEN JTJDAH LOEB LANDAU. 

See Landau, Asher. 

ASHER KXJBO. See Cubo, Asher. 

ASHER, LEl^L HA-LEVI: Polish Tal¬ 
mudic scholar; lived at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Together with his two sons, Yehiel Michel 
ha-Levi of Glogau and Moses lia-Levi of Glogau, he 
wrote homilies on the Pentateuch, published in 1820 
under the title “ Hut ha-Meshullash ” (The Threefold 
Cord). 

Bibliography : Zedner, Cat. Hehr. Boohs Brit, ^fus. p. 61; 

Benlacob, 0?ar ha^Sefarim^ p. 171. 

H. R. I. Br. 

ASHER, LEON: German physician; bom 
April 13, 1865, in Leipsic. He is the son of Dr. 
David Asher, for many years secretary to Chief 
Rabbi Nathan M. Adler in London. Leon Asher, 
after graduating from the public school in Leipsic, 
studied medicine at the university of that city 
from 1885 to 1890, and received the degree of M.D. 
Having worked in the line of medical and psychical 
research, he went in 1891 to Heidelberg, wdiere he 
w as engaged as laboratory assistant with W. KUhne 
and G. Quincke. In 1894 lie became assistant at the 
Bern Physiological Institute in Switzerland, and in 
1895 privat-docciit at the university. He spent the 
summer vacations of 1896-98 in the laboratory of 
the physiologist Hering in Leipsic, and in 1901 
W’as appointed professor of medicine in Bern Uni¬ 
versity. 

Asher’s researches cover a wide field in nervous 
and muscular physiulog^, iiicludiug the physiology 
of the sense functions and of the transformation of 
tissue. Aided by the Berlin Royal Academy of 
Sciences, he experimented considerably in the direc¬ 
tion of ascertaining the qualities of lymph and the 
precise mode of its formation; the majority of his 
conclusions are now^ accepted in the medical world. 
He edits, together with K. Spiro, an annual entitled 
“Ergebnisse der Physiologic.” 

e. F. DE S. M. 

ASHER BEN LEVI (known also as *Abd al- 
Masih): Legendary boy convert and, subsequently, 
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Christian martyr; lived toward the end of the fourth 
century’ in Siujar, between Nisibis and 3Iosul in 
Mesopotamia, lie was born of Jewish parents. As 
a boy he lived all alone and v/as shunned by his 
Christian and Zoroastrian companions. One day he 
lx*gged to be allowed to eat with the Christian boys; 
but they n fused to allow lum to do so until he be- 
(*arae a diristian. As the cliurch of the village .was 
at some distance, the boys themselves baptized him; 
jKTforming all the necessary ceremonies and giving 
him the name “‘Abda da-Meshiha” (Servant of the 
Messiah). They even pierced his ears, and hung in 
the right ear an carring, a custom not observed by 
the Jews. Asher’s mother hid him from his father, 
who was a rich man and h(*ad of the Jewish com¬ 
munity, fearing his wrath if the story should become 
known. 

Tlie boy then had visions of Jesus, of hell, and of 
his own death. A bishop, happening to be in the 
village, blessed him. On a Sabbath-da}^ when his 
father held a feast, the boy’s conversion became 
known because he refused to eat with Jews. Asher 
ran off to the w'ell where he had been baptized, but 
was killed there by his father. The boys w'ho had 
baptized him found the body and buried it. A few 
days afterward a company of merchants camping 
near by saw a light burning over the grave and smelt 
fragrant odors coming from beneath the stone. They 
were Christians and took the body away, a rich man 
promising to build a church in the boy’s honor. 
Over the place where the grave had been a little 
church was built, with the inscription, “ This is the 
place of martyrdom of the ^lessiah’s martyr, ’Abd 
al-Masih.” After a time the father grew old and 
was troubled by evil spirits. He bad to be taken to 
the place where his son had died, and together 'with 
all his hou.sehold embraced Christianity. The day 
of Asher’s martyrdom is given as the twenty-seventh 
of Tammiiz (July), 390. 

There is probably no historical background to the 
story, as tlie Arabic form of the name, “ ‘Abd al- 
3Iasih,” shows that it is of much later origin than 
the text would have us believe. In the Syriac, 
“’Abda da-3Ieslnha” does not occur as a proper 
name. 

Bibliography : The text of this Syriac legend was first pub- 
lishf^J with a Latin translation by Ckjrluy in A naJecta Bol- 
ImuUmia^ 1SS6, v. and the text alone was repub¬ 

lished in Bedjan's Acta Marturum et Sauctonim^ t 173 
€t Paris, 1800. Compare also Zeitschrift fUr KattutU 
i^he TlicoIitgiCn 1887, il. lOd; Wriffht, CataU}qne of Sifiiac 
MamufcriyA!^ p. 1140; Stelnschnelder, Polcrn. und Ajkdog. 
Lit. p. 115: Assemanl (BUtUothcca Oricutalis, III. 1. 285) 
mentions an .Arabic account of Asher’s conversion; accordlnjr 
to J. Bollifr. however, the manuscript does not contain IL But 
in MS. Arab. No. 145 of the Vatican Library there Is a Tractalm 
tic Animo RationaU, Anctorc Ahdelm'ema Jsraelita, and 
also by the same author, ArticuU Brcvesi de Trmitatc ct UnU 
taU Dei, composed In 1241 at Cairo. Steinschnelder has con¬ 
founded the two *Abd al-Masi^. 

T. G. 

ASHSR B. MESHXJLLAM: Talmudist; flour¬ 
ished at Liinel in the second half of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. He was a son of the well-known scholar 
3lEsnirLLAM BEN Jacob, and a pupil of Joseph ibn 
Plat and Abraham b. David 6l Posquieres, whose 
ascetic tendencies he shared. Benjamin of Tudela, 
in the first part of his “Travels,” says that Asher 
livetl in complete seclusion, wholly devoted to the 
study of the Torah, and that he never tasted meat. 


At the same time Asher w'as not hostile to philoso¬ 
phy. Judah ibn Tibbon, in a letter to Asher, praised 
his fondness for science, and in his testament ex¬ 
horted his son to cultivate Asher’s friendship. 
Asher’s alleged leaning toward the Cabala, men¬ 
tioned by Graetz, is not proved; the fact that he 
was responsible for the translation of Gabirol’s 
“ Tikkun Midot ha-Nefesh ” is no proof for or against 
his cabalistic leanings. The cahalists had a strong 
leaning toward Gabirol’s mysticism; and, after all, 
the above-mentioned w'ork of Gabirol is moral, rather 
than strictl}" philosophical, in its tendencies. 

Asher was the author of several Talmudic works, 
of which the following are cited by title: “Hilkot 
Yom-Tob,” rules for the holidays; “Sefer ha-Mata- 
not,” a work referring perhaps to the tithes payable 
to the priests. Neither of these writings seems to 
have iK'cn preserved. According to an entry in the 
manuscript of the small “ 3Iidrash ‘Aseret ha-Dib- 
berot,” Asher was its author, but the statement is 
not verifiable. Compare 3Iidrasuim, 3Iinor. 

Bibliography: Azulal, Shem ha-GedoUm„ ed. Wllna, p. 34: 
Gratz, Gejich. dcr Judcn„ 3d ed., vi. 2U3; Gross, GaUia 
Jwlaica^ pp. 280-281; Renan and Neubauer. Lcs Ecrirains 
Juifs Francois pp. 44i8-489; Relfmann, R. ZeraJy- 

yalu p. 48; LiteralurhlatldcaOricntu^ 1349, p. 481; MlcbaeU 
Or ha-Hayyim, No. 552. 

K. L. G. 

ASHER BEN SAUL (Ka-Kohen) OP 
LTJNEL: French writer on ritual; lived in thcrfour- 
teenth century. He w rote a w ork upon the various 
rites current among the Jew’s, entitled, “Sefer ha- 
Minhagot,” w’hich exists in manuscript in the Cam¬ 
bridge (England) University Library (3IS. Add. Do. 
5, 38). Asher is mentioned in the responsa of Solo¬ 
mon ben Simon Duran (Responsnm, No. 195, ed. 
Livorno, 1742, p. 3h/); in the “Kol Bo,” which 
cites certain extracts on the blessings (§ 24); and in 
the manuscript, “ Sefer Asufot ” (No. 48). 

Bibliography : Renan and Neubauer, Les Rahhim Francais^ 
p. 511; Gross, GaUia Judaica,j). 281; Michael {Orha-^ay- 
yim, p. 552) confounda Asher ben Saul wllh Asher ben, 
Meshullam. 

G. 

ASHER SELIG BEN JUDAH MARGO- 
LIOT. See Margoliot, Asher Selig ben Judah. 

ASHER BEN SIMEON: Religious poet of Ger¬ 
many, w'ho lived at a period not later than 1546. He 
wrote a seliliah (penitential poem) entitled 

which is not to be confounded with 
a similar seliliah by Kalonymus ben Judah (Zunz. 
“S. P.” p. 255). In this poem, which consists of 
fifteen five-lined strophes, the author prays for the 
w elfare of the king of the land in which he lives. 
Zunz claims some connection between Asher ben 
Simeon and Asher of Frankfort, who was author of 
a short “ widdui” (confession) mentioned by Joseph 
ben Phinehas Hahn in his “ Yosif Ome?,” § 483, p. 
586. 

Eiblicgrapst; Zunz, Literaturgesch. p.390!. 

G. 

ASHER ZEBI BEN DAVTD: Hasidic rabbi of 
Korets, Yolhynia, and later “ maggid ” (preacher) of 
Ostrowo, government of Lomza in Russian Poland; 
flourished at the beginning of the nineteenth Ccutury. 

I He was a pupil of Israel Baal-Shem’s successor, 
i Baer of 3Ieseritz. Asher is the author of “ 3Ia’ayn 
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lia-Hokma]i ” (Spring of Wisdom), Korels, 1817 
—containing cabalistic homilies on the Pentateuch 
and other books of the Bible. Zweifel in his work 
in defense of Hasidism (“Shalom al-Yisrael,” pp. 81, 
82) quotes aphorisms from this work; but is fair 
enough to conclude witli one that shows Asher’s 
contempt for those who study the laws of nature or 
secular science. 

Bibliography : Sefer Seder ha-Dorot mUTahnidc ha-Dc*hU 

p. 

L. G. P. Wl. 

ASHEKAH : A Ilebrew word occurring 

frequently in the Bible (R. V.) and signifying, ex¬ 
cept in a few late passages noted below, a wooden 
post or pole planted near the altars of various gmls. 
In the Authorized Version the word is rendered 
“ grove. ” 

It has often been inferred from Deut. xvi. 21 that 
the Asherah was originally a tree, but the passage 
should be translated “an asherah of any kind of 
wood” (compare ^loorc, “Eucy. Bibl.” and Budde, 
“New World,” viii. 734), since the sjicred tree had 
a name of its own, el, ehth, elon, and the Asherah was 
sometimes set up under the living tree (II Kings 
xvii. 10). This pole was often of considerable size 
(Judges vi. 25), since it could furnish fuel for the 
sacrifice of a bullock. It was found near the altars 
of Baal, and, down to the days of Josiali, near those 
of Ynwn also, not only at Samaria (II Kings xiii. 
6) and Beth-el (II Kings .\xiii. 15), but even at Jeru¬ 
salem (II Kings x.xiii. 6). Sometimes it was carved 
in revolting shapes (I Kings xv. 13). and at times, 
perhaps, dmped (II Kings xxiii. 7). It is most often 
associated in the Bible with the pillars (“mazzebot”) 
that in primitive days served at once as a represen- I 
tation of the god and as an altar (W. R. Smith, “Re¬ 
ligion of the Semites,” 2d ed., p. 204). It was pre¬ 
scribed in the Deuteronomic law and abolished in 
Josiah's refonn (II Kings xxii. 23). 

In a few passages (Judges iii. 7; I Kings xviii. 
19; II Kings xxiii. 4) Asherah appears to be the 
name of a goddess, but the text has in every case 
been corrupted or glossed (compare 3Ioore and 
Budde, as cited above). In the first of the three 
passages the name Ash tarot h should stand, as it does 
elsewhere, in the case of similar charges of defection’ 
from Yiiwir (compare Judges ii. 13, x. 6; I Sam. 
vii. 4, xii. 10). In the other two passages, the term 
Asherah is superfluous. These passages may indi¬ 
cate, as 3Ioore suggests, that the Asherah became in 
some hxalities a fetish or cultus god. 

Asherah was also the name of a Syrian goddess. 
In the El-Amama tablets of the fifteenth century 
B.c. her name appears with the determinative for 
deit}' as a part of the name Arad-Ashirta (or ‘Ebed- 
Asherah). It also appears in a Sumerian hymn pub¬ 
lished by Reisner (“Sumerisch-Babylonische Hym- 
nen,” p. 92), on a hematite cylinder (“ Zeit. f. Ass^’r.” 
vi 161), and in an astronomical text of the Arsacide 
period {tb, vi. 241). She appears to have been the 
consort of the god Amurru, a Baal of the Lebanon 
region (compare Jensen. “Zeit. f. Assyr.” xi 802- 
305). Arad-Ashirta in the EI-Amama tablets reprc' 
sents not only a sheik, but a clan, anol is possibly tlie 
one which afterward became the tribe of Aslier. 


Possibly’’ a trace of this goddess is to be found in 
an inscription from Citium in Cyprus, which dedh 
cates an object to “3Iy lady mother 
Asherah Ashera” (compare SchrOder, “Z. D. 
the Name 31. G.” xxxv, 424). ^lany scholars, 
of a Syrian however, interpret the passage other- 
Goddess. wise (compare 3Ioore, l.c,), Hommel 
has rconitl}' announced (“Expository 
Times,” -\i. 190) that he has discovered in a 31in£can 
inscription a gotldess Athirat. phonetically equiv¬ 
alent to Asherah. This would indicate that Asherah 
was a name for an old Semitic goddess long before 
the fifteenth century b.c. ; but for the present this 
must be rega'ixled mereh'in tlie liglitof a possibility. 
The relation of this gotldess to the pole called Asherah 
in the Bible is a diflicult proldem. The name in the 
Bible is masculine; the plural “Asherim” occurring 
sixteen times, ami the plural “Asherot” but three 
times. The latter is clearly an error. Asherah must be 
a nomen unitatis. G. Ilolfmaun has shown (“Ueber 
Einige Plionizische Inschriften,” pp. 26 et seq.) that 
these posts originally marked the limits of the sacred 
preciucts, anti that in the 3Ia'sub inscription it is 
the equivalent of “sacred enclosure.” 3Ioore finds 
in this fact the explanation of the use of the word in 
Assyrian {asJnrttt^ a.^Jirdti; esTiratt), in the 

sense of siuietuar}’. Hommel fancies that he secs in 
the original form of the ideogram for Ishtar (compare 
Thureau-Dangin, “L’Ecritiire Cuneifomie,” No. 
294), a post on which liangs the skin of an animal. 

Quite apart, however, from HommeTs somewhat 
imaginary conjecture, the Assyrian and Phenician 
use of the word in the sense of “sanctuary,” taken 
in connection with the Arabian and S^’rian use of it 
as the name of a goddess, indicates that the posts 
were used at the sanctuaries of the primitive Semitic 
mother-goddess, and that in course of time tlieir 
name atbiched itself in certain quarters to the god¬ 
dess herself, and has survived in South Arabia and 
Syria. When, therefore; the late editors of the Old 
Tesbxment books made of the Asherah a fetish or 
cultus god, history was but repeating itself (see Ash- 
TOKETH, Idol.\trt, 3Iazzeb.\ii, Phenicia). 

Bibliography : lloYer^ Die PMnizicr, i. 560 ei seq.: Well- 
hausen, ComjyosUion des Hejrtiteuchs^ 1889, 2d ed.. pp. 281 et 
seq. ; Stade, Gcsch. des Volhes Israel., pp. 458 et seq. ; Idem, 
Zcitschrift, 1.345, Iv. 225 ct seq.., \t. 318 et seq. ; G. Hoffmann, 
Ueher Einige PhOnizischc Imchriften, pp. 28 etseq. ; W. R. 
Smith, RcligUm of ilie Semites^ 2d ed., pp. 187 et S€q.\ 
Schrader, Zeit. filr Assyriologic tmd VerwamUe Gehiete^ 
iii. 3(H; Colllna, in Proceedsjfjp# of the Society of Bihlic^ 
Archeology, xl. 291 et seq.; Barton, In Journal of Biblical 
Literature, x . 82 ct seq .; idem, in Behraica. x . 49 et seq .; 
idem, Semitic Onyinj<, 216 et seq.:'i^ov,'a.ck, Lchrhuch . 

der Hcbrdischrn Arvhdolonie. 1894, ii. lOeteeg.; I. Benalnger, 
Hcbrilbiche Archilologie. 1894, pp. 380 et seq. Driver, Com* 
madary on Deuteronomy, in the Intcryiatibnal Critical 
Commentary. 1895, p. 201: Moore, Commentary on Judges, 
pp. 86 et seq.. 191 et seq.; P. Torge;, Aschera und Astatfe, 
Leipsic, 1902. 

j. JR, G. A. B. 

ASHEBI “the Asberite”): A name by 

which Asher ben Jehiel is frequently cited in 
rabbinical literature, especially in halakic discus¬ 
sions. Modem historians use the expression “ Asher- . 
ides ” when speaking of the sons and descendants of 
Asher b. Jehiel. 

j. SR. L. G. 

ASHES.—Biblical Bata: The usual transla¬ 
tion of the Hebrew “efer” which occurs often in 
expressions of mourning and in other connections. 
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It is a symbol of insignificance or notliinguess in 
persons or words (Gen. xviii. 27; Isa. xliv. 20; Mai. 

iii. 21 [iv. 3]; Job xiii. 12, xxx. 19). 

Use, In the Red Heifer ritual, for purifica¬ 
tion from defilement by contact with a 
corpse (Num. xix.), the Ashes of the olTering are to 
l)e j)ut into water, soine of which is then to be 
sprinkUnl on the unclean person; their virtue is, 
of course, derived from the sacred material of the 
offeriiig- 

A mourner cast Ashes (or dust) on his head (II 
S;im- xiii. 9), or sat (Job ii. 8; Jonah iii.G) or lay (Esth. 
iv. 3) or rolled liimself (Jer. vi. 26; Ezek. xxvii. 30) 
in Ashes (or dust). The rendering “ashes” for the 
Hebrew word in question is, liowever, in some ca.‘^*s 
doubtful. .In a number of passages in which it oc¬ 
curs (in alb indeed, except those relating to the Red 
Heifer), it might as well or better be translated 
“dust”; so where a person is said to eat, feed on, 
sit in, lie, or wallow in the “efer”; or put it on his 
hejid; or where it is used to repres(mt finely attenu¬ 
ated matter (Ps. cxlvii. 16). Its use appears to be 
substantially identical with that of the word “ ‘afar,” 
commonly rendered “dust.” The sense of humilia¬ 
tion is expressed by sitting or rolling in the “ ‘afar ” or 
dust (Isa. xlvii. 1; Micah i. 7, vii. 17; Ps. Ixxii. 9); 
grief and suffering by putting dust on the head 
(Josh. vii. 6; Job ii. 12). The word symbolizes at¬ 
tenuation and annihilation or extinction (Job xxx. 
19; Ps. xviii. 43 [42]); it is even employed to desig¬ 
nate the burnt remains of the Red Heifer (Num. xix. 
17). The two words are synonyms, and in the ex¬ 
pression “dust and ashes” are combined for the sake 
of emphasis (with paronomasia: “‘afar we-efer.”). 
There is, however, a difference in the usage;.in ex- 
pre.ssions of mourning it is only the latter (“ efer ”) 
that oceurs in combination w itli “sitekcloth ” (Jer. vi. 
26; Isii. Iviii. 5; Dan. ix. 3; Esth. iv. 1, 3), wliile the 
former is used for the ph3’.sical material of the soil 
(Gen. ii. 7; Job xx, 11, and elsewhere). The word 
(“deshen”) in the sacrificial ritual rendered in A. V. 
“ashes,” means “fat”; so in I Kings xiii. 3, 5; Lev. 
h 6, iv. 12, vi. 3, 4 [10, 11]; and also in Jer. xxxi. 
40, whence it appears that sacrificial Ashes were car¬ 
ried to the valley south of Jerusalem. Still another 
word translated by “ashes” in A. V. (Ex. ix. 8,10) is 
“ piah,” which appears to mean “ soot ” (of a furnace). 

It is not clear what was the precise idea or feeling 
which it was intended to express bj’ the use of du.st 
(or Asbc.s) in acts of mourning. The 
Symbolical custom in the Old Testament may be 

SigpGLifl- ancient, and the result of the conver- 

cance in gence of several- sorts of pnx*ednre. 
Mourning’. It is a well-known usage in some sav¬ 
age tribes, in mourning for the dead, 
to smear the body with clay, the purpose being, per¬ 
haps. merely to have a visible sign of grief as a mark 
of re.spect for the dcccnvsed. Possibly, at a later 
time, the dust of mourning was taken from the 
grave in token that the living felt himself to be one 
with the dead (compare W. R. Smith, “Religion of 
the Semites.” 2d ed., pp. 322-336, and Schwally, 
“Leben nach dem Tode,” p. 15). Wlien religious 
ideas bt*camc more clearly defined, the old customs 
were naturally interpreted in the light of the newer 
conceptions. The dust, occupying the lowest place 


and trodden under foot, might well symbolize the 
downcast state of the afilieted: and, as misfortune 
was regarded as the result of the displeastzre of the 
Deity (Ruth i. 20; Job vi. 4, ix. 17), the sufferer 
would liumiliate himself by prostration; thus also 
repentance would be expressed (.Job xiii. 6). To 
tliis, no doubt, there was added the idea tliat man 
was made of dust (Gen. ii. 7), and was to return to 
the dust of the grave and of Slieol (Gen. iii. 19; Job 
vii. 21; Ps. xxii. 16 [15]). Comi>are the Babylonian 
representation of dust as the food of the iubabitants 
of the underworld (“Descent of Ishtar”). 

The ordinary Semitic term for “ dust ” is “ ‘afar,” a form which 
Is found in Assyrian, Aramaic, Hebrew, and Arabic <lt does not 
occur in this sense In the current Ethiopic te.xts) ; its primary 
ineanini? is, pt^rhaps, minute thing, a bit.” Proliablv the 
primary signifleation of ” efer ” Is the same; outside of Hebrew it 
is found only in African dialects (Ethiopicor Amharlc), 

where (in the form “afrat”) it signifies “dust” (Dillmann, 
“Lexicon ^Ethlopicum”). Each of the terms might thus he 
used for any finely divided thing, as “dust,” or “ash,” or 
“refuse.” The Septuagint employs a number of words in 
rendering “efer” and “ ‘afar,” varying the word according UUhe 
connection. In‘“afar” there Is a trace of the sense “fat”: Ethi¬ 
opic “‘efrat,” “unguent” (Dillmann); Arabic “ta'affara,” 
“!)ecome fat” (Lane); compare also Assyrian “ipru,” “food” 
(Friedrich Delitzs<*h, “Assyrisches WOrterhuch ”). Whether 
there is any connwlion between tbis sense and the Hebrew use 
of “ deshen ” for “ ashes ” is not clear. 


Bibliography: Schwally, I.e?)C7i nach dem T7Wc,1892; W.R. 
Smith, Religion of the Semites, IWU : Btmzinger. Uehrdischc 
ArchH4dfHjic, IWM; Nowack, Lehrhuch tier Ilehrilischcn 
Archiiologky 1M)4; Frey, TiA, Seelowlaufw tnid Seelai’ 
knit im Alten Israel, Gruneisen, Ahnenkult inni die 
UrreligUm Israels, IfiOO; Talmud, Ta'auit. For Greek usage: 
[Pseudo-] Lucian, De Luct u, 12. Jastrow, Earth, Dust, and 
Ashes as Sundtfds of Mourning Annmg the Ancient Jit- 
hrcivs. In Journal of American Oriental Societu^ xx. 133- 


l.W. 

J. JR. 


T. 


-In Rabbinical Literature: Tim ^lidrash re¬ 
marks (Gen. R. xlix. 11; Hul. S8b), in reference to 
tbe only use of Ashes in the Biblical ritual—namely, 
the Ashes of the Red Heifer (Num. xix. 9 et seg .)— 
God said to Abraham; ** Thou spakest in thy life¬ 
time, ‘ I am but dust and ashes' [Gen. xviii. 27]; but 
just these things shall serve as means of atonement 
for th}" children; for it is written, ‘And a man that 
is clean shall gather up the ashes [Num. I.c.].'” 
Ashes were also used to cover the blood of slaugh¬ 
tered fowl, for the Rabbis maintained that in the 
Biblical passage referring to the ordinance (Lev. 
xvii. 13) the word signified eartli and Ashes 
(Hill. I.d., an interpretation ascribed to Hillers 
school; compare also Be?ah i. 2). 

Authentic records testify to the use of Ashes as a 
sign of grief in Talinudic times. In the Mishnah 
(Ta‘an, ii. 1) it is recorded that during the fast-dnys 
proclaimed in consequence of drought tlie Ark of 
the Covenant, as well as the people participating in 
the procession, were sprinkled with Ashes—a cus¬ 
tom still prevalent in the fourth century in Pales¬ 
tine, where eartli could be used.as a substitute for 
Ashes (Ta‘an. 16a; Yer. Ta*an. ii., beginning; Gen. 
R. Le.), On such occasions as ])ublic fasts. Ashes 
were strewn upon the holy Ark set up in the public 
place and upon the heads of the nasi and the ah bet 
din, while the rest strewed them upon their heads 
themselves. That part of the foreliead where the 
plodacteries were placed was selected (Ta‘an. 16a)- 
Tlie reason given for covering oneself with Ashes is 
either that it should serve as an expression of self- 
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liumiliation. as if to sjij, “We are before thee as 
aslies ” (Gen. xviii. 27; Job xlii. 6), or it is to bring 
before Go<i the memory of Abraliam. who said, “I 
am but dust and ashes” (Geu. xviii, 27), ortlie mem¬ 
ory of the oiTeriug of Isjiac, whose Ashes, according 
to'tlie nibbinicjil opinion, lay piled up before God 
upon the altar as if he had actually been sacrificed 
as a holccnust <Ta‘an. Yer. Ta‘an. ii., begin¬ 
ning; Gen. IL I.C.). It is ditricult to sa}' whether 
the remark of Tos. Ta‘an. 15Z>, 16^, that the Ashes 
to be used in such cases should be of incinerated 
human beings, rests on tradition or on imagination. 

Ashes, as a symbol of mourning, were also sprin¬ 
kled ui)on the bridegroom during the wedding cere- 
moiu', in order to remind liim, at the height of his 
felicity, of the destruction of Jerusalem (B. B. 60^). 
Tills custom is even to-day observed among some of 
the orthcxlox. In memory of the same national 
<lisaster the Jews also ate bread sj)rinklcd with 
Ashes at the last meal before the fast-day of the 
Ninth of Ab (Yer. Ta‘an. iv. 69c; Lam. R. to iii. 16; 
Sliullian ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 552, 6 gloss). 

Itaba says that if sifted Ashes are strewn round 
the bed, the footprints of night-demons can be ob- 
i>erved in them in the morning (Ber. 6/z). Unworthy 
disciples are called “white pitchers full of ashes” 
iib. 2Sa). 

J. SR. L. G.—K. 

ASHI: A celebrated Babylonian amom; born 
S52; died 427; rec.stablished the academy at Sura, 
and was the first editor of the Babylonian Talmud. 
According to a tradition preserved in the academies 
(Kid. 726), Ashi was born in the same year that Rab.\, 
the great teacher of died, and he was the 

fir.'^t teacher of any importance in the Babylonian 
C(dleges after R.kua’s death. Simai, Ashi’s father, 
was a rich and learned man, a student of the college 
at Naresh, near Sura, whicli was directed by Papa, 
Raha’s disciple. Ashi’s teacher was Kaliana, a 
member of the same college, wlio afterward became 
president of the academy at Pumbedita. 

While still young Ashi became the bead of the 
Sura Academy, bis great learning being acknowl¬ 
edged by the older teachers. It liad been closed 
since Hisda’s death (309), but under Ashi it regained 
all its old importance. His commanding personal¬ 
ity, his .scholarly standing and wealth are sufficiently 
Indicated by the saying then current, that since the 
daysof Judah L, the Patriarch, “learning and social 
distinction were never so united in one person as in 
Ashi ” (Sanh. 36/?). Indeed, Ashi was the man des¬ 
tined to undertake a task similar to that which fell 
to tlie lot of Judah I. The latter compiled and 
edit/'d the Mishxaii ;; Ashi made it the labor of his 
life tocollect after critical scrutiny, under the name of 
“Ge.mara,” those explanations of the Misliiiah that 
had been lianded down in the Babylonian academies 
since the days of Rat), together with all the discus¬ 
sions connected with them, and all the halakic and 
haggadic material treated in tlie scliools. 

Conjointly with his disciples and the scholars who 
gathered in Sura for the “ Kallah ” or semi-annual 
college-conference, he completed this task. The 
kindly attitude of King Yezdegerd I., as well 
as tlie devoted and respectful recognition of his 


authoritj' b 3 ' the academies of Nehardea and Pum¬ 
bedita, great!}' favored the undertaking. A partic¬ 
ularly important clement in Ashi’s 
Compiles succes,s was the length of his tenure of 
the office as head of the Sura Academy, 
Gemara. which must have lasted fifty-twoyears, 
but whicli tradition, probably for the 
.siike of round numbers, has exaggerated into sixty. 
According to the sjime tradition, these sixty years are 
said to have been so symmetrically apportioned that 
each treatise rcipiired .six months for the .study of its 
^lishnah and the redaction of the traditional expo¬ 
sitions of the .same (Gemara), tlius aggregatingthirty 
years for the sixty treatises. The same process was 
tlien repeated for thirty ycai’s more, at the end of 
which period the work was considered complete. 

The artificiality and unreality of this legendary 
account are made clear by the facts that the treatises 
arc of dilTercnt degrees of length and 
Varying* dilfieulty, and that a large number of 
Accounts them possess no Gemara whatever, 
of His Probably all that is historical in this 
Work. statement is that Ashi actually revised 
tlie work twice—a fact that is men¬ 
tioned in the Talmud (B. B. 1576). Beyond this, the 
Talmud itself contains not the slightest intimation 
of the activity wliich Aslii and Ids school exercised 
in this field for more than half a century. Even the 
question as to whether this editorial work Avas writ¬ 
ten down, and thus, whether the putting of the Baby¬ 
lonian Talmud into writing took place under Ashi 
or not, can not be answered from any statement in 
the Talmud. It is nevertheless probable that the 
fixation of the text of so comprehensive a litemry 
work could not have been accomplished without the 
aid of writing. The work begun by Aslii w'as con¬ 
tinued by the two succeeding generations, and com¬ 
pleted by Rabina, another president of the college 
in Sura, who died in 499. To the work as the last- 
named left it, only slight additions were made by 
the Sabondm. To one of these additions—that to 
an ancient uttcnince concerning the “Book of Adam, 
the first man”—the statement is appended (B. M. 
86/?), “ Ashi and Rabina are the last representatives 
of independent decision [horaah],” an evident refer¬ 
ence to the work of these two in editing the Baby¬ 
lonian Talmud, which as an object of study and a 
fountainhead of practical “decision” was to have 
the same importance for the coming generations as 
the ^lishnah had liad for the Amoraim. 

Ashi not only elevated Sura till it became the in¬ 
tellectual center of the Babylonian Jews, but con¬ 
tributed to its material grandeur also. 
Bestored He rebuilt Rab’s academy and the 
Siura's Im- synagogueconnected with it; sparing 
portance. no expense, and personally superin¬ 
tending their reconstruction (Shab. 
11a). As a direct result of Ashi’s renown, the exil- 
arch came annually to Sura in the month after the 
New-Year to receive the respects of the assembled 
representatives of the Babylonian academies and 
congregations. To such a degree of splendor did 
these festivities and other conventions in Sura at¬ 
tain, that Ashi expressed his surprise that some of 
the Gentile residents of Sura were not tempted to 
accept Judaism (Ber. 176). 
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Sura retained the prominence conferred on it by 
Ashi for several centuries; and only during the hast 
two centuries of the Gaonic period did Pumbedita 
again become its rival. Ashi’s son Tabvomi—al¬ 
ways spoken of as “Mar (Master), the s/m of Hab 


ous confusion lias been made by some of the later 
commentators—even by Abniham ibn Ezra—who 
mistake the idol Ashinia for the Samaritan appella¬ 
tion for Go<l, Ashima meaning “the Name”; just 
as the Jews are accustomed to speak of the Deity as 


ASHIRAH (A) 



A - • shi - - rah la - do - noi ki ga - ob..- ga - 

J xziU sing . un • to the Lord, for lie hath been high • ly ex • 



Ashi,” was a recognized scholar; but it w^as not 
until 455, twenn’-eight years after his father’s death, 
that he was investc*d with the position w^hich his 
father had so successfully filled for more than half 
a centuiy. 

Bibliographt: Letter of Sherira Gann; Hellprin, Seder 
ha-ThtnA ; Za^nito, Yuhamn ; Weiss, Drrt*, iii. 20S et ; 
Bather, Agada dcr BatiuL Amoriier, p. 144. 

j. SR. W. B. 

ASHIMA.—^Biblical Data: One of the gods of 
the Ilamathitt-s. an image of which was set up in 
Samaria by the men of Hamath, whom Sargon set¬ 
tled there after 722 b.c. (II Kings xvii. 30). Jew¬ 
ish tradition explains the name as signifying a short- 
haired goat. Hence, .some suppose that lie was a 
sort of Oriental Pan, a god of woods and shepherds. 
This explanation is highly improbable. Others have 
considered the name to be a form of Asii.viun (or 
Esbmnn), the Phenician god; while still others have 
connected it with the name of the Babylonian god- 
des.s, Tasbmitu, consort of Nabu, the god of learn¬ 
ing. Kittel(“Die Bucher der Kdnige,” 1900), fol¬ 
lowing Baudissin, holds that Asliima W'as an Aramaic 
deity, probably coDDCcted in name with the river 


“ha-Sbem” (Reifmann, in Guriand’s “Ginze Yis- 
rael,” 74). 

J. 8R. L. G. 

ASHIHAH = “I will sing”): The first 

word of the Song of Moses (Ex. xv.), known as 
“Shirat ha-Yam ” (The Song at the Sea), read in the 
synagogues in the lesson of the seventh day of the 
Passover (the anniversary of the crossing of the Red 
Sea), in the lesson of Sabbath “Beshallah” (Ex. xiii. 
17-xvii. 16) in the yearly cycle of Pcntatcuciml read¬ 
ings, and at tlie concluf5ion of the Psalms in the daily 
morning service. Tmditionally associated with the 
song is a ver}’^ ancient intonation, which has indeed 
been popularly claimed to he the actual chant sung 
by Miriam and her sisters, and w hich probably en- 
kernels a true relic of Temple music. It would al¬ 
most suggest itself to the earliest reciters of the song 
to cliant it in an echo of the martial notes of a trum¬ 
pet-call. Trumpet-calls remain the same throughout 
the centuries, inasmuch as such musical phrases con¬ 
sist only of notes dependent oii certain natural prop¬ 
erties of every column of air enclosed in a tube. 
Tims the ancient reciter would, on commencing the 


Soslenuto, 


ASHIRAH (B) 



rah ha - zot la - do - nai. way-yo - m§ - m. le - mor. 

song .. to the Lord,,,,,,,,, .. and . spake^ say • - ing: 


Ashmaya, near Tyre. This conjecture seems much 
more probable, although nothing further is positively 
known than Avhat is stated in the Biblical passage 
above cited. 

L JR. G. A. B. 

-In Bahhinical Literature: According to the 

Rabbis (\er- ‘Ah. Zarah iii. 42d; Sanh. 635), this idol 
of the liainathites had the fonn of a buck. A ciiri- 


Song of Moses, have modulated his bardic speech- 
song into some imitation of a trumpet-note, even as 
is still traditionally done when from the scroll of the 
Law it is read out that “ Pharaoh drew nigh ” (Exod. 
xiv. 10) with “ his chariots and Ins horsemen ” {ib. 
18), or that “the standard of the camp of the chil¬ 
dren of Judah set forward . . . and over his host 
was Nahshon” (Num. x. 14), or that “ they removed 
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tion of the accents (see Music, Synagogal) had be¬ 
come crystallized in its various forms, tlie trumpet was 
still imitated whenever the Song of Moses was read. 

Hut the song was also recited in morning prayer; 
and, however much the length of the set service 
might cause it to be still more hurried through on 
week-days, yet on Sabbath and festivals attention 
would be paid to rabbinical exhortation that it 
should be chanted “standing, and with melody, and 
with gladness.” Among the Ashkenazim “melody ” 
came more and more to mean the solo intonation of 
the “hazan,” who gradually elaborated the old mar¬ 
tial call into triumphant flourishes rather beyond the 
vocal capacity of an ordinary congregant. 'I’he^ he 
would alternate with the normal cantillation, and 
would emplo}" them for the special emphasizing of 
the more striking verses of tlie song. Such flour- 


whole, inclined to congregational singing rather than 
to the vocalization, however edifying, of any indi¬ 
vidual. The whole assemblage shared in the chant¬ 
ing of the Song of Moses, in its place in the morning 
service at least. Hence the development of the orig¬ 
inal supposed triiinpet-call proceeded in a different 
direction. It became a formal melody rather than a 
dramatic improvisjition, rhythmic rather than free, 
and settled down into a fixed tune as distinct from 
a recitative. In Italy a simpler chant is utilized for 
week-days; but on Sabbath and festivals Ashirah 
is rendered as in (B). 

This, as transcribed by Professor P. Consolo in 
his “Libro dei' Canti dTsraelo,” is perhaps the 
freest among the versions of the Sephardim; and the 
variant preserved among Turkish Jews is very 
similar to it. But more effectively developed is the 
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version marked C, handed down by the Portuguese 
Inulition, and transmitted to tlic d€\ugliter congre¬ 
gations by Amsterdam especially. Tlie Frencii ren¬ 
dering (compare Naumbourg, Agudat Shirim,” No. 
60) is a variant which establishes the original iden¬ 
tity of the Italian and of the Dutch, the latter being 
the source of the English and the Ameriain forms. 
The essential notes of all of them, despite several 
characteristic phrases of the Sephardic ‘*hazanut,” 
recall those of the trumpet-call here suggested as 
their original. The rhythmic clearness and tuneful 
definiteness of the Portuguese variant result from its 
devehiped struc¬ 
ture (.similarly io 
many other 
chants of the 
Sephaniim, as in 
their versions of 
Ps..\ix.andxcii.) 
in the binaiy or 
two-part form. 

The two syra- 
metric-al yet con¬ 
trasting music¬ 
al sentence, 
marked A and b 
in the preceding 
transcription of 
the first four 
verses, permit of 
the fitting of the 
chant to senten¬ 
ces of varying 
length and out¬ 
line in the text 
itself. 

This melody 
was first tran¬ 
scribed about 
1856 by Emanuel 
Aguilar for the 
Rev. D. A. De 
Sola's “Ancient 
Melodies of the 
Liturg}^ of the 
Spanish and Por¬ 
tuguese Jews.’* 

Quite rec.ently 
its martial codt 
ception has been 
interestingly emphasized in its adoption for the 
“ Parade March” of the Jkwisii Lads’ Biiioade. The 
melody has been applied by the Sephardim, accord¬ 
ing to their custom, to many other texts, particu¬ 
larly the psalms of the Hallel; and it has also been 
associated by the writer with Thomas Moore’s “Song 
of 3liriam.” to form a hymn.. It has been funlier util¬ 
ized by Asger Hamerik, a Norwegian composer, 
formerly director of the Peabody Conservatory at 
Baltimore, Md., as one of the three Hebrew themes 
of his admirable “Sinfonia Trionfale,” entitled a 
“Jewish Trilogy.” 

A. F. L. C. 

ASHKASAH. See Hashkabah. 

ASHKELON: City on the southern coast of 
Palestine. It occurs in Egyptian texts twice as 


“ Askarini,” among the cities revolting against Ra- 
mesc‘S II. (see illustration, p. 19:3) and Meneptah; in 
the EI-Amama tablets, the prince Yitia of .cVskaluna 
is mentioned as iKung obedient to Egypt. Ashkelon 
never seems to liavc been in the liands of the Israel¬ 
ites, though hard pressed by Sjimson (see Judges xi v. 
19; I Sam. vi. 17; Josh. xiii. 3; II Sam. i. 20, etc ). 
In Judges i. 18, it is stated that “Judah took Ash¬ 
kelon with the border thereof”; but this statement 
is in contradiction to the Septuagiut, in w hich the 
verse states wliat Judah “did not take.” 

The As.syrians frecpicutly mention Iskaluna (or 

Askaluna). Tig-' 
lathrpileser II. 
subjected it, and 
about 732 B.C., 
made Rukibti 
king instead of 
M i t i n t i. Sen¬ 
nacherib, in 701 
B.C., captured 
Sidka, wdiom lie 
calls a usurper 
and rebel, and 
put Sharru- 
ludari, the son of 
Rukibti, again in 
his place. The 
kingdom of Ash¬ 
kelon C(5mprised 
at that time Jop¬ 
pa, Bet-Dagon, 
BenO-Barak, etc. 
Mitinti was king 
in the time of 
Esarhaddon and 
Assurbanipal. 
Herodotus (!. 
105) narrates 
that the Scyth¬ 
ians [that is, 
Cimmerians; or 
Ashguzi (Ash¬ 
kenazim) of the 
Bible] plundered 
the temple of the 
“heavenly Aph¬ 
rodite” in Ash¬ 
kelon about 620 
B.c. The prin¬ 
cipal deity of Ashkelon w’as the fish goddess Derketo 
(=Atargatis?), to w^hom fishes were sacred; some 
were kept in a hmk near the city (Diodorus, ii. 4; 
Pausiinias, i. 14, 6). Her daughter, “the lieavenly 
Aphrodite,” whose sacred animal was the turtle¬ 
dove, wras sometimes called Semiramis. “ Zarifa, ” the 
general name for a building with a cone-sliaped roof, 
occurs as the name of a temple at Ashkelon (*Ab. 
Zarah 11^). 

According to St'ylax (“Periplus”), the Tyrians 
held Ashkelon in t!ie Persian time. Although thor¬ 
oughly Hellcnized, it surrendered twice easily to 
Jonathan the 3Iaccabee (I Macc. x. 86, xi. 60), and 
later to Alexander JannfBus. Strabo (vii. 59) still 
calls it “a small city.” Herod the Great, who, ac¬ 
cording to some traditions (Justin, “Dialogus cum 



Plan of the Ancient City of Ashkelon. 

(From “ ZviUKThrift dea Deutachea PalEsUnvu. VtrdMt*’) 
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Tryphone”), was born in Ashkelon, embellished it 
considembly. and Ins sister Salome resided there 
(Josephus. **"6. J.” ii. 6, g 3). In the great revolu¬ 
tion, the Jews seem to have attacked it without suc- 



Inhubitants of Ashkelon. 

(From S»\te, “ Raers of the Old 


cess (contrast "B. J.” ii. 18, § 1. with iii. 2, § 12). 
The most flourishing period of aVshkelon was during 
the later division of the Roman control, wdien it was 
afr«-er^rublic(Pliny, “Hist. Nat.” v. (jS). famous for 
the literary tasie ruling there. Ammianiis iMarcel- 

linvxs. xiv. 8, 11, sxxisilcs of it £ls a. corisitlc:ra.V>l€3: 


question. Ptolemy's statement (v. 10, 2; viii. 20, 
13) that it was a maritime city may be understood 
as broadly as in tlie case of several neighboring cities. 
The site of Ashkelon proper is placed by some schol¬ 
ars near the village El-3Iejdel. northwest of Asl^a- 
Ian. It may be mentioned tliat the onions of Ash 
kclon. famous in antiquity (Strabo, Stephen Byzan^ 
tinus), still grow wild on the fertile spot (see Phi¬ 
listines). 

BiBLiOGRAPnY : Memoirs of the Surveu of Western Pales¬ 
tine^ vol. 111., sheet 16; (iutlie, in Zeit. tkutsch. PaUhft. Ver, 
if. 164 ct seq. For rabbinical references: H. Hildeshelmer, 
Bcitrilqc zur Geographic PalUstinas^ pp. 1 ct seq. 

J. JR. W. :SL M. 

ASHKEKASY, EUGENE: Botanist; bom at 
Odessa May 5,1845. He occupies (ltK)2) the position 
of honorary professor of bobuo" at the University of 
Heidelberg, Gemiany. In 1871 he wrote “ BeitrJge 
zur Kritik dcr Darwinischen Thcoric.” A consider¬ 
able number of bis articles have been published in 
the “Bobmische Zeitung.” the “Botauischcr Jahres- 
bericlit,” and in the “ Biblioth^que de TUniversite 
de Geneve,” Ivi., Iviii., Ixii. S. 

ASHKENAZ A people tracc-d back 

(Gen. X. 3; I Chron. i. 6) through Corner to Xoah’s 

tiiirtl sou, In J'er. IL 27, 528. it is mentioned 



Tiuc Ruins of Asukkloji. 

(Aft4£r « pbotograplu) 


In the Crusades its possession passed frequently into 
the hands of the Christians and the Moslems alter- 
nately (1154, 1187, 1192). Since its demolition in 
1270 it has remained a ruin. V/hetlicr the extensive 
niins of the medieval “ Ascalon,” west of the village 
El-Jora, cover exactly the site of the ancient city or 
only the portion referred to as “ Ascalon ” ]\Iaiumas— 
that is, the suburb with the so-called port—is an open 


in connection'with the kingdoms of Ararat and 
Minni and wdth the Medes as being hostile to Baby¬ 
lon. The Targum to the passages in Gen. and Chron., 
the Talmud (Yer. Meg. i. 71^^) and Jlidrash (Gen. 
R. xxxvii.) identify it with A^la; that is, the Roman 
province {Asia propria or procomularis), consisting 
mainly of the districts of Lydia, Phrygia, and CariA 
Targum Yer. has, instead of it, “ Adiabene” (that is. 
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the district of ancient Assyria), with which the Tal¬ 
mud and Mid rash connect Riphath (apparently ac¬ 
cording to marginal reading Dipliatli in Chron. j. 6). 
While in the Targum, Talmud, and Midrash, Togar- 
mah is identific^d with Germania (the identification, 
three instances in all, being clearly based on similar¬ 
ity of SOypd), the medieval Je'*vs (as, for example, 
Yosippon) understofxl by Ashkenaz the Teutons. 
Eusebius had also made this identification, w’hile, ac- 


spread through ^fysiaand Phrygia, and subsequently 
settled in Western Armenia (Ashkhen is an Arme¬ 
nian proper name). Assyriologists identify Ashke¬ 
naz with a people named Ashguza wdiose aid was 
sought by tho Mannai when they revolted from Esar- 
haddon; both were settled near Lake Unimiyeh. 
This view agrees better with the passage in Jeremiah. 

Bibliography: Pillmann, Comm, on Enpl. transL, p. 

327; C. 7. O. r. ii. 293; see also the commentaries of 












Ashkelon Besieged by Rameses IL (See p. 190 l> 

(After LepsIuB, “ Denkniil^f 


cording to Saadia, the Slavs are meant. Josephus 
identifies Ashkenaz with the Rhegines, a people 
otherwise unknown. Modern scholars since Bochart 
have connected Ashkenaz w ith Ascaniiis, which oc¬ 
curs as the niime of a IMysian and of a Plirygian 
prince, and in Homer as the r*»me of a river also; 
there was likewise a district Ascania inliabited by 
Phrj^gians and Mysians; and an Ascanian lake was 
Icxmted in Phrygia and in Bithynia. Accordingly, 
Ashkenaz is said to lie the old name of a people who 


Gunkel, Straefe, Franz Delitzsch, etc., on Gen. x.; Nen- 
tjauer. La Gcographie du Talmud^ p. 423; Friedrich 
Pelitzsch, Wo Lag das Parodies t p. ZiQ; Jastrow, J>fct, 
p. 270. 

J. BR. . M. L. M. 

ASHKEIfAZ: Germany: name applied gen¬ 
erally in medieval rabbinical literature to that 
country. Its origin in this particular is obscure. 
Among the sources quoted by Zunz (“Ritus,” p. 66) 
tlie ritual of x\mram Gaon (about 850) is perhaps 
the oldest. Its mention there proves nothing, as the 
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work has been iiiterpolat(Hi by later authors. Ref- 
eieuces to Aslikeiuiz in Yosippon and Hasdai’s letter 
to the king of the Chazars v ould bring the inquiry 
down to tlie tenth centuiy, as would also Saadia 
Gaou’s Coininentary on .Oan. vii. 8. The epistle 
of Hasdai is, however, of disi)utcd authenticity, 
while the eoinineiuary of Siuiclia is certainly a work 
of iimch later date (see Rapopori, in ‘'Cikkure ha- 
'Ittitn,” i-^- 34.Vienna, 1828; Sleinschneidcr, “Cat. 
Ih^dl.’’ col. 2135). In a genuine work of Saadia the 
word, however, is also used, as it seems, in the same 


sense (Ilarkavv, **3Ieas(*f ^’idahiin,” pp. 1, 90). 

In the tirst half of the eleventh centiir}’ Hai Gaon 
refers to religious questions that had been addressed 
to him from Ashkenaz, b}" which latter terni be iin- 
dou'uiedly means Germany (“Sha‘are Zedek,” No. 
99, Leipsie, 1858). Rashi in the latter half of the 
eleventh century refers to both the languagcof Ash¬ 
kenaz (Commentary on Dent. iii. 9; idem on Siik. 
17a) and the country of Ashkenaz (Hiil. 93of). Dur¬ 
ing the Iwolfth century the word appears quite fre¬ 
quently. In the “Maiizor Vitry ” (cd. JS. Ilurwitz, 
pp. 112, 392, Berlin, 1892), a liturgical work, the 
kingdom of Ashkenaz is referred to chiefly in regard 
to the ritual of the synagogue there, but occasion¬ 
ally also with regard to certain oilier ob.servances 
(lA p. 129). 

Eliezer hen Nathan, in his history- of the persecu¬ 
tion during the Crusades (“Quellen zur Gesch. der 
Juden in Deutschland,” ii. 86, Berlin, 1892), men¬ 
tions a mob of Zarfatim (French) and Ashkenazim 
(Germans). The Siime words are used by Solomon 
ben Sirnson (i‘A p. 1). German as the language of 
Ashkenaz is frequently referred loin the anonymous 
work on ritual, callcal “ Asufot ” (Gademann. “Ge- i 
schichte des Erziehungswesens und der Cultur in | 
Frankreich und Deutschland,” 1880, pp. 118, 131 ; j 
see also pp. 50, 276). * * i 


In the literature of the thirteenth century refer- 
ences to the land and the language of Ashkenaz 
often occur. See especially Solomon ben Adret's 
Re.sponsii (vol. i., No. 395); the Responsa of Asher 
ben Jehiel (pp. 4, 6); his “Halakot” (Berakot i. 12, 
ed. Wilna, p. 10); the work of his son Jacob ben 
Asher. “Tur Orah Hayyim ” the Responsa of 

Isaac ben Slicshet (Nos. 193,268, 270). It is strange, 
however, that 3IeTr of Rothenburg, a prominent 
German rabbi of the thirteenth century, does not 
^em to employ the word at all, while he quotes tlie 
Gennan word Putz as tlie language of Canaan (Re- 
sponsum. No. 30, p. 8. ed. Bloch, 1891; sec also 
p. 10. wliere tlie word ^nnp is evidently a misprint), 
and .speaks of “ourkingdom ” [“ be-maikiitcnu ”1, as 
dislingui.shed from England and Normandy. His 
contemporary Samuel ben Samuel, ho^vcver em¬ 
ploys this word in a letter addresscfl to R. 3[eir in a 
context which renders it diflicult to decide what he 
meant byjt (“ Monatsschrift.” xviii. 209). It is also 
nous that MeTr ben Solomon of Perpignan, who 
^ contempomry of l^IeTr of Rothenburg. 
f greatest of all the rabbis 

whip] ^ Im-Behirali,” 1854, p. 170)—a usage 

mTirnl originated in the age of Charle- 

liinSom.' Germany was part of the Frankish 

"Tlie reason for this rather peculiar identification 
11.-13 


of Ashkenaz, who is one of the descendants of Ja- 
pheth (Gen. x. 3), is found in the Midrash, where R. 
Berechiali says: “Ashkenaz, Riphath, and Toffar- 
mail are (Gen. R. xxxvii. 1). ,vhich evi- 

<leut y means German trilx-s or Gennan lands It 

would correspond to a Greek word rr/v<an/«a that 

may have existed in the Greek dialect of the Pales- 
timan Jews, or the text is corrupted from “German- 

T't , again, is based on 

he Ta nu.d (\ oma 10„; Yer. Meg. 71i). where Gomer. 
the father of Ashkenaz, is translated by “ Germamia ” 
Avhich evidently stands for Germany, and which 'was 
suggested by the similarity of the sound. The ex¬ 
planation of as a ]\Iesop()tamian district (Neu- 

hauer. “La Geographie du Talmud,” p. 421, Paris. 
1868, hurst, Glossarium Gnvco-IIebracum ” p 9 *^ 
Stra.sburg. 1891; Kraiis.s, “ l^teinische und Grie- 
chisc hc Lelin worter ”) is forced. Not better is the der¬ 
ivation by Elijah Levita from the Talmudic roi} = 
“fair” (see Tishbi, «.r.,aud “Monatsschrift,”xxxviii 
260). A peculiar usage of the word is found in the 
dictionary of Samuel ben Solomon of Urgenj, w-ho 
interprets Ashkenaz as Khwarizm(see Bacher “Ein 
Hebraiseli-Pcrsisches W6rterhuch,” pp. 19, 31 , Buda¬ 
pest, 1900). 

In later times the w-ord Ashkenaz is used to desig¬ 
nate southern and western Germany-, the ritual of 
which sections differs somewhat from that of east¬ 
ern^ Germany and Poland. Thus the prayer-book of 
Isaiah Horowitz, and many-others, give the piyvulim 
according to the Minhag" of Ashkenaz and Poland, 
The nco-Hebraic writers, mostly of Russian and 
Polish origin, have coined a verb,* “to ape 

modern social manners.” 

D. 


ASHKENAZI, ABRAHAM: Chief rabbi of 
Rilestiiie jflt^W), boni at Janishar, near Salo- 
nica, in 1813; died at Jeriisiilem Jau. 22, 1880. At 
the age of fifteen he was taken by his father to 
Jerusalem, where he studied rabbinical literature in 
the various colleges. The Turkish rabbis, in con¬ 
sulting him at the age of thirty-five.on mattei-s of 
religious law-, addressed him as “ Gaon.” In 1850he 
was appointed dayyan of the Jewish community of 
Jerusalem; and in 1869 the rabbis of Jerusalem 
elected him as their chief in succession to David 
Kazan, w ho died in that year. The sultan, in con- 
finning Ashkenazi's election, conferred upon him the 
title of “Hakam Basin,” w-liereby he became chief 
rabbi of IVicSiine, which post lie held for about 
twelve years. The sultan also bestowed upon him 
the medal of the ^ledjidie; and Emperor Franz Josef 
of A ustria, w hen at Jerusalem, decorated him with 
tli ;oz Josef medal. Aslikenaziwas very popular 
among Christians and Mohammedan.s as w-ell as 
among Jew-s; and at his funeral most of the foreign 
consuls w ere present. 

BinuoGRAPHv: l^ahaicUU ISSO, No. 16; Ha-Zeftrah^ 18801, 
Na 7* 

a HR. 


ASHKENAZI, AZRIEL B. JOSEPH (called 
also Gunzenh&user); Printer at Naples, 1491- 
92. From his printing-house the first editions of 
Avicenna’s “ Canon ” and Bahy-a’s “Hobot ha-Leba- 
bot ” were issued. 
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Bihlioorapht: T)e Boss!, 

etc., p. 177; Mortara, ImUcc Alfahciico^ av., btem 
sc'hnelder. Cat. col. 2843. 

G I. BR. 


ASHKENAZI, AZRIEL B. MOSES LE'S^: 
Preacher at Tarnogrod, government of Lnblin, Po¬ 
land, in the seventeenth century. He was tlie author 
of “ ^ahalat ’Azriel ” (Tlie Inheritance of Azriel), 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1691, a ^yo^k comprising 
homilies and comments upon parts of the Bible. 
Bibliography: Steiaschnelder, Cat.Bodl. col. <54. 

H. R. 

ASHKENAZI, BAEBMANN or BAER 
(Hebrew name, Issachar ben Napbtali ha- 
Koben) : Polish commentator on Bible and Midrash; 
lived in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Though the foremost of all :\Iidnish commentator^, 
the only fact known about him is that he lived in 
Szczebrzescin. It is also certain that he died in this 
place (after 1608), and not, as is maintained by all 
Lholars from Conforte to Zunz, in Hebron. 

Ashkenazi is the author of the following works: 
(l)“Mar’eh Koben” (Appearance of the Priest), 
Cracow, 1589; Amsterdam. 1673. This work is di¬ 
vided into two parts: the first on seventeen topics 
of Jewish theology, chiefly of a moral and exegetic 
character; and the second is an index to all Scrip¬ 
ture passages outside the Pentateuch that are men¬ 
tioned in the Zohar. (2) “Mattanot Kehunnah” 
(Priests’ Gifts), Cracow, 1586; revised edition. Cra¬ 
cow, 1608 ; and in most editions of the Midmsh Rab- 
bah.’ This is a commentary on the IMidrash Rahhah. 
Ashkenazi’s epitaph refers to a lengthy commentary 
of his on the Bible, not elsewhere mentioned, and 
very probably lost. 

Ashkenazi’s great merit lies in the fact that he 
was the first and almo.st the sole commentator of the 
Midrash Rahhah (on the Pentateuch and the five 
Megillot)who combined extensive knowledge of the 
subject with sound critical judgment. He consid¬ 
ered it of primary importance to render the Midrash 
text as correct as possible. The material upon 
which he applied his critical acumen consisted not 
alone of the texts that had been printed up to that 
time, hut also of a number of manuscripts. Thus, 
he had three different manuscripts of the Jerusalem 
Talmud, one of which was provided with vowels- 
Ashkenazi also cites :Midra.shim on Isaiah, Job, and 
the minor prophets, of which nothing further is 
known, but which probably came from the Yalkul 
Makiri. I^Ioreover, he availed himself of a text of 
the ‘Ariik essentially differing from the usual one. 

Next to the correctness of the text, Ashkenazi de¬ 
voted his attention to the “peshaf,” or simple expla¬ 
nations of the subject and the meaning of the words, 
without indulging in the prolix discussions then 
customary. As regards subject-matter, Ashkenazi’s 
explanations were usually correct; hut they were 
less happy in linguistic questions. He often went 
astray, especially when he tried to elucidate obscure 
passages in the Midrash by means of Arabic. In 
this be was frequently misled by some one who was 
believed to know Arabic. 

Ashkenazi seems also to have occupied himself 
with medicine and physics; and possibly he pos¬ 
sessed the hook “ Asaf,” so that many of his state¬ 


ments from the (Medical Books) may 

have come from this source. 

Ashkenazi was a brother of Isaac Cohen of Ostrog, 
author of “Kizzur Mizrahi” and great-grandfather 
of Abraham h. Eliezer ha-Kohen. 

Bibliography: Brtill, in Ozur haSifrut-, 1.18-20; Buber, ib. 
87-90; Reilmann, ib. 2-18. 

K. - L. G. 


ASHKENAZI, BAERUSH (DOB): Rabbi at 
Slonim, Lithuania, later at Lublin, Poland; horn 
about 1801; died in Lublin March 6, 1852. He was 
the aiUhor of: (1) “Noda‘ ha-She‘arim” (Known in 
the Gates), containing responsa on the “Eben he- 
‘Ezer”; novclhe on the Talmudical treatise Gift in; 
rules concerning the laws of M.\jority and Posses¬ 
sion; and, at the end, liomilies arranged in the order 
of the Sabbatical sections. This work was published 
by the brother of the author, Abraham Aryeh, War¬ 
saw, 1849. (2)“Sha‘are Yerushalaim” (The Gates 
of Jerusalem), containing a commentary on the Seder 
Zer'aim of the Jerusalem Talmud; notes and novella 
on various treatises of the Jerusalem Talmud; notes 
and novellaj on different treatises of the Babylonian 
Talmud and on the work of Isaac Alfasi. Tliis 
also was published by Abraham Aryeh, Warsaw, 
1866. 


Bibliography: Fuenn, Keneset TiaratU p. 178; Benjawb, 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 893; Nlssenbaum, Le-^orot bar 
Ychudim hc-Lyblin^ pp. 126, 127. 

L. G. 

ASHKENAZI, or D’ALMEYDA, BEHOR 
(better known under his popular name of BeKor Ef- 
fendi): Government official in the employ of the 
Ottoman empire; born 1840. He received his early 
education at the Institution Camondo, and, after 
filling several subordinate positions, was appointed 
by Sultan Aziz, in 1869, a member of the council of 
state (ChoumVJDcvlet), which contained two Jews in 
a membership of forty. On the accession of the 
present sultan, Abdul Hamid 11., Ashkenazi became 
a member of the Ottoman parliament, as a delegate 
of the Jews. He then became “ vice-prefect ” of Con¬ 
stantinople, a position which he held for several 
years, making, however, many enemies by reason of 
his steadfast integrity. In 1896, in recognition of his 
services, the sultan again made him state councilor; 
and only lately (1899) he has been placed upon the 
retired list after thirty years of loyal and efficient 


service. 

Ashkenazi has repeatedly been president of the 
central consistory of the Jews of Constantinople; 
also, by reason of his public position as vice-prefect, 
be has frequently been able to render considerable as- 
cistance in the collection of the communal revenues 
derived from the sales of meat, wine, brandy, etc. 
Bibliography ; M. Franco, llUioirt des IsraHites. 

B. M. Fr. 

ASHKENAZI, BENJAMIN: Russian com¬ 
munal worker and philanthropist; bom in 1824; 
died at Grodno in 1894. He was the son of Joshua 
Heschel Ashkenazi, rabbi of Lublin, who was a de¬ 
scendant of Hakam ?ehi. Ashkenazi settled at 
Grodno, where he became the leading spirit in com¬ 
munal affairs. On his initiative a hospital was built 
and, later, a home for the aged. The government, 
in recognition of his services, bestowed upon him 
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asd his children hereditary honorary citizenship. 
In 18^2 Ashkenazi was sent as delegate to tlie mb- 
binical convention at St. Petersburg: and in 1883 
he was one of the few Jewish representatives who at- 
tendt-d olKcially the coronation of Alexander III. at 
Moscow. In 1*884 lie was aj)pointed chairman of the 
committee on prisons of the government of Grodno. 
BlBLiOGRAPHV: 1894-95, 

H. R. 

ASHKENAZI, BENJAMIN B. AARON 
ABBAHAlM. See Soi.nik, Bkn.j.\min ben Aaron 
A nn AII AM. 

ASHKENAZI, BEZAL.EL: One of the lead- 
ini,^ Oriental Talmudists and mbbis of his day; 
bora toward the end of the sixteenth century. De¬ 
scended from a family of German scholars, he w'as 
probably horn in Palestine. The greater part of his 
life was'spent in Egypt, where he received his Tal¬ 
mudic ethical inn from David b. Solomon Ibn Abi Zim- 
ra anti Israel de Curial. During the lifetime of his 
teachers, Ashkenazi was regarded as one of thcliigh- 
est authorities in the Orient, and he counted among 
his pupils such men as Isaac Luria and Solomon 
Adeni. The reputation of Ashkenazi in Egypt 
so gn at that he could take it upon himself to abro¬ 
gate the dignity of the nagid, which had existed for 
centuries and had gradually deteriorated into an 
arbitrary aristocratic privilege. AVhen, in 1587, a 
dispute tjccurrcd in Jerusiilem over the point whether 
scholars not engaged in business should contribute 
to the taxes jiaid by the Jewish community to the 
pasha, and to what extent, Ashkenazi, together with 
several other rabbis, took the stand that Jewish 
sc'holars, being usually impelled by love alone to 
emigrate to Palestine, and being scarcely able to 
support themselves, should be relieved from all 
ta.xes. 

In the same year, Ashkenazi himself traveled to 
Palestine and titled in Jerusalem, Avhere he w*as 
recognized jis their chief by both the Sephardim and 
the Ashkenazim. The conditions in Jerusalem w’ere 
at tills time very critical; and it wms mainly due 
to Ashkenazi’s influence that the congregations of 
the city w^ere not dissolved. The German Jews, 
wdio ordinarily did not recognize the jurisdiction of 
the Sephardim, and who, being largely scliolars, .re¬ 
fused to pay the Jews' tax, nevertheless bowed to 
Ashkenazi’s authority. The Ashkenazim had to 
contrihutc to the Jew’s' tax one-sixth of the sum 
that was sent from Europe for their support (com¬ 
pare ITali’kah); otherwise the Sephardim, wdio 
were on the verge of penury, could not have re¬ 
mained in Jerusiilem under the merciless exploitation 
of the Turkish pashas. This peaceable arrangement 
between the Ashkenazim and tlie Sephardim was 
due solely to the personal influence of Ashkenazi; 
for immediately upon his death the Ashkenazim 
refused to keep their pledge (Responsa of Yom-Xob 
Zahalon, No. 160). 

To posterity Ashkenazi is know’n principally as 
the author of the “ Shittah Mekubbe?et ” (Gathered 
iDtcrpretation). This W’ork, as its title indicates, is 
a collection of glosses on the greater part of the 
alnmd, after the fashion of the Tosafot; and in it 
s ikenazi combined much original and foreign ma- i 


terial.^ Tlie great value of the “ Shittah " lies princi¬ 
pally in the fact that Ashkenazi gives .therein nu¬ 
merous C-Xccrpls from Talmudic commentaries which, 
have not otherwise been pre.served. 

The “ Shittah ” contains expositions of the Talmud 
taken from the w orks of the Spaniards-Nahmanides 
ben Adret, and Yom-Tob of Seville, and from those 
of the Prenchmen Abraham b. David, Baruch b. Sam¬ 
uel, Isaac of Chinon, etc. The study of the ^ Shittah,” 
is particularly valuable for understanding the Tosa- 
fl.sts, because the work contains some of the older 
and inedited Tosafot; besides, glosses of R. Asher 
b. Jehiel and of the disciples of R. Perez are partly 
contained in it. . Ashkenazi designed the **Shittah” 
to cover the whole Talmud; but only the following 
tracts W’ere interpreted: Bezah, the three Babot, 
Ketiibot, Nedarim, Nazir, Sotah, and the order of 
Kotlashim (excepting Hullin)-Athe last-mentioned in 
tlie Romm edition of the Talmud. Ashkenazi is 
also the author of a collection of responsa, which 
appeared after his death (Venice, 1595). His3Icth- 
odology of the Talmud,” and his marginal notes to 
the Ycrushalmi, which w ere still c.xtant at the time 
of Azulai, are preserved in manuscript at Jerusalem. 


Bibliooraphy; Azulai. Slicm ha-Gcfhtlim, ed. Benjacob L 
Contorte, J^ore ha-Dorot (see index ju Cassel ed*> • 
Fmmkln, Ehcn Shemucl pp. 67 ct 125 et scq., Wilna. 
18/4; Michael. Or ha-J^ayyims No. 612; Lunez. in Jerusa^ 
lem^ it 2»-27. 


D. 


L- G. 


ASHKENAZI, DAVID TEVLE B. JACOB: 
^loravian rabbi and author; born at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century; died July 16,1734. Ash¬ 
kenazi wras rabbi of the communities at Aussce and 
Gewitsch, and lived at Aussce, the home of his 
fathcr-in-law’, Israel Aussce, one of the wealthiest 
and most influential Jews in 3Ioravia. But this 
very Avealth of his father-in-law gave rise to active 
hostility toAvard Ashkenazi in his congregation. 
The following episode is characteristic of the state 
of affairs at that time in many small Jew ish com¬ 
munities in Moravia. Ashkenazi AA’as so little re¬ 
spected by his people that lie had to apply to tlie 
authorities to enforce Ids rights. He secured an 
order threatening the congregation with a large fine 
if they did not shoAV their rabbi the honors due to 
his station. Next day, when Ashkenazi Avent to the 
early morning service, he found his seat framed with 
the handles (called’**cars” in German) of broken 
pottery. In Jiidieo-Gcrman “ Ehre ” (lionor) sounds 
the same as ‘‘Oehre” (cars), and these Avere the 
“honors” showm him. It is not known Avhether 
Ashkenazi gave up his position after this. He died 
at Boskowitz, where his son-in-law w’as ecclesias¬ 
tical assessor. 

Ashkenazi w’rote a curious little book entitled 
“Bet David ” (Houseof David), Wilhelmsdorf, 1734. 
The first part contains casuistic expositions of the 
/Talmud, and illustrates better than almost any other 
work tlie degeneration of casuistry. The second 
half is a collect ion of popular cures and incantations, 
Avhich is of great value for the study of Jewish 
folk-lore. 

Bibliography ; Broda Abraham b. Mordekal, MegiUat 5c- 
fctKm, 1895. pp. 2^ 29. t 
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ASHKENAZI, ELIEZER (LAZER)B. ELI¬ 
JAH: Taliiiiuiist, rabbi, physician, and inany-sidcd 
scholar; »x>rn in 1512; died at Cracow Dec. VI 15S5. 
Though of a German family (according to some, the 
rehitive of Joseph Colon; secMortara. “ Indice Alhi- 
betico,” he was probably born in the Levant, 
and receivcHi his Talmudic education under Jost‘ph 
Taitazak in Salonica. Ashkeiia/.i first beciune rabbi 
in Egypt 1538r(i0, probably at Fostat, where, by his 
learning and wc^allh, he became widely known. 
ComiK*llcd by circumstances—doubtless of a polit¬ 
ical nature—to I«ive Egypt, he went to Cyprus, re¬ 
maining there for two years as rabbi at Famagusta. 

A desire to visit foreign lands and to observe for¬ 
eign peoples impelled him to give up this position 
and to travel. He went first to Venice; but a dis¬ 
agreement with the mbhis, ]Meir Padua and his son 
Judah Katzenellenl>ogen, caused him to leave the 
cit}*^ and in the sjune year to take up his re.sidencc at 
Prague (1561). Here*—either because he was a rabbi, 
or, at all events, because he was a leading authority 
_Ids wiis the first signature appended to the consti¬ 
tution of the burial society of the congregation. 
After leaving Bohemia and proceeding eastward as 
far as the Crimea. Ashkenazi returned to Italy, not 
before 1570. 'Wliile rabbi of Cremona he published 
there (1576) his work, “Yosef Lekah ” (Increases 
Learning; compare Prov. i. 5), dedicated to Joseph 
Nasi, duke of Naxos, which ^vas several times re¬ 
printed. Four years later he was again in eastern 
Europe, as rabbi of Posen. In 1584 lie left that city’ 
to take up his abode in Cracow. 

Ashkenazi's printed w'orks, besides the “Yosef 
Lekah,” are the follow ing: (1) A commentary on the 
BookofEsther; (2) “Ma'aseba-Shem” 
His (The Works of God; Venice, 1583; 
Works, several other editions), a commentary 
on the lustoiical portions of the Penta¬ 
teuch, written for the instruction of his son Elijah, 
and containing also a complete commentary on the 
Passover Haggadah, which has frequently been pub¬ 
lished separately; (3) eight “selihot” (penitential 
prayers), included in the Bohemian liturgy; (4) a 
“tokahah” (homily), published by^his son. His 
supercommentary to Nahmanides, and his critical 
marginal notes—said to number one thousand—on 
Joseph Caro’s “ Bet Y’osef,” have not been preserved. 

Though Ashkenazi can scarcely be Siiid to liave 
exercised an influence either on his ow'n or on later 
times, his personality w’as an extiaordinary one for 
that age. He may be called the last survivor of a 
most brilliant epoch in the history of the Sephardim. 
During a period when, in Germany and Poland, the 
hair-splitting dialecticsof Jacob Polak could achieve 
a triumph, and, in Egypt and Palestine, the mysti¬ 
cism of Isaac Luria could confuse the clearest intel¬ 
lects, Ashkenazi preserved an impre.ssive independ¬ 
ence of thought. Although educateil by a fanciful 
cabalist, and a fellow’-pupil of Moses 
' His Indi- Alshecli, yet he wms a student—if not 
viduality. a deep one—of philo.sophy’ and phys¬ 
ics. As a Talmudist, such men as 
Joseph Caro, Closes Isserles, and Solomon Luria 
considered him of equal authority with themselves; 
but when the mbbinical decisions of the old mbbis 
ran counter to sound judgment, he never sought a 


sophistical justification for them, as was then the 
custom, espeeiaHy in Poland. 

Valuable material for a correct estimate of Ash¬ 
kenazi may be found in several of his decisions pre¬ 
served in the responsji literature of the time. In 
Venice he decided that a man could be forced to a 
divorce, if, by immoral conduct, he had incurred his 
wife’s aversion (Isserles, Responsa, No. 96). It was 
probably this decision which brought upon him 
the opposition of the abov j-mentioned Venetian 
rabbis, though he was connected with them; for 
Ashkenazi’s son was Katzenellenbogen’s son-in-law*. 
From the standpoint of strict Talmudic interpreta¬ 
tion, Ashkenazi’s opponents w’ere in the right; since 
his sentence contravened that of the Tosafists, who 
for the German-Italian Jews constituted, as it w*ere, 
a court of last resort. 

The Jew’s of Poland w ere still less capable of com¬ 
prehending such a personality than were those of 
Italy. The following occurrence affords a striking 
instance of this fact: The “roshe yeshibot ” (heads 
of academies) had forbidden their pupils to estab¬ 
lish a rival academy in close proximity to their own. 
Ashkenazi declined to assent to this resolution, 
w’hen requested. At tlie same time, he complained 
in a letter to Joseph b. Gershon ha- 
Misunder- Kohen, the “ rosh yeshibah” at Cracow, 
stood by that, although the decision of the Po- 
Polish. lish rabbis w'as based upon the author- 
Rabbis. ity of 3Iaimonidcs, yet he considered 
it iiTcconcilable with freedom of in¬ 
struction among Jewd.sh rabbis. How little he was 
understood by his Polish colleagues is fully dis¬ 
played in the reply of the rabbi of Cracow, wdio at 
great lengtli vindicates Maimonides* standpoint by 
erudite and astute references to the Talmud (Joseph 
b. Mordccai Gershon, “She'erit Yosef,” No. 19). 
Consequently, J. S. del Medigo is justified in his 
remark that Ashkenazi remained unknow’n to the 
Poles, and lie applies to him wittily, if somewhat 
audaciously, the vei*scs: “Thou hast brought a vine 
out of 'Egypt: thou hast cast out the heathen, and 
planted it*” etc. (Ps. Ixxx. 9 [A. V. 8] to 13 [14]). 
Ashkenazi had come from Egypt and had to live 
among the uncultivated Poles. 

Ashkenazi’s wife, Rachel, died at Cracow April 
3, 1593. Her epitaph, still extant, bears witness to 
her piety and benevolence (“Monatsschrift,” xliv. 
360). His son Elijah published the liturgic collec¬ 
tion, “Zibhe Shelamim.” and w’rote a short elegy on 
his father, w hich w’as used as the latter’s epitaph. 

Bibliography: Garmoly, In Literatiirhlatt dcj< Orifntjf, IL 
444; irfem. In licvue Orientalc, 11. 144, 192, lai; idetiK In 
Ha-Karmch vl. 94, 95; B. Frledbergr. Lvhot 
83; LancisButh, '^Ammnde ha^*Ahotiah^ 1.19; Michael, Orha- 
Jfai/yim, No. 418; Perles, In Monati^chrift^ xlll.;^81,371,^2; 
Steinschnelder. Cat. Bodl. col. 954; J. M. Zunz, Ir nOr 
^edek^ pp. 20-33,175, and supplement, pp. 28,29. 

L. Q. 

ASHKENAZI, ELIEZER B. SOLOBION: 
Rabbinical scholar; born in Poland about the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth century, and resided after- 
W’ard in Tunis, lie published at ISIetz in 1845. 
under the title “Dibre Hakamim” (The Words of 
the Wise), a selection of eleven ancient manuscripts: 
(1) “Midrash Wayosha*,” on the Pentateuch; (2) 
Joseph Caro’s Commentary on Lamentations; (3) 
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Maimonides’ ‘*Hokinat ha-‘Ibbur,” a treatise on the 
computation of the intercalary month; (4) Abraham 
bariliyyah’s seventh “gate” of the third treatise on 
the computation of the intercalary mouth, Avilh a 
respoiisum by Hai Gaon on the calculation of the 
rears since the Creation; (o) ]^Ioses Narboni’s “^laa- 
marba-Behirah,”atreatiseon free-will; (C) "Niissah 
Ketab,” a letter from Joshua I^>rki on religion; (7) 
Isjiac Ardotiel’s “Melizah ‘al ha-‘Et,” a prose poem 
on the pen; (8) David b. Yom-Tob’s “ Yesodotha- 
Maskil,” thirteen articles of belief of an enlightened 
man; (0) “IhOIBa^I,” a letter from ^faimonides ad¬ 
dressed to Ihibbi Japhet the Dayyan; (10) a letter by 
Elijah of Italy, written from Palestine to liis family 
at Ferrara, in 1438; (11) Jacob Proven^aFs “Be- 
Debar Limmud ha-IIokmah,” on the study of science. 

S. 3Iunk has Avritten an introduction to this col¬ 
lection, Avhich contains also, as an appendix, a 
French translation of “Yesodot ha-Maskil” bv 
“H.B.” 

Ashkenazi published also “Ta*amZekenim” (The 
Taste of Old ilen), edited by R. Kirchheim, a collec¬ 
tion of old manuscripts and prints dealing Avith Jew¬ 
ish literature and history in the Middle Ages(Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1854). 

Biblk»grapiiy; Zedner. Ceil. Hchr. Boohs Brit. Mus. pp. 

56, 57; Ztiilih, Bibliotheca Ilchraica^ p. 7. 

G. I. Br. 

ASHKEJTAZI, ELIJAH, See Leatta, Eli¬ 
jah. 

ASHKENAZI, GERSHON: Polish Talmud¬ 
ist ; born in the second decade of the seventeenth 
century; died at ^letz ^larch 20, 1693. His family 
name was really “ Ulif,” “OHa'c ”(?), the sur¬ 

name “ Ashkenazi ” being usually bestowed in Poland 
upon families of German extraction. Gershon Ash¬ 
kenazi Avas also named “ Poss ”--not “ Fass ’’—after 
his rich fatlier-in-Iaw, Loeb Poss, of Cracow. He 
was dayyan in Cracow, possibly his birthplace, at 
all events the place Avhere he obtained his Talmud¬ 
ic education from Joel Silrkes and Joshua Harif. 
From 1649 to 1659 he Avas rabbi at Prossnitz, from 
1659 to 1660 at Ilanau, and from 1661 to 1664 at 
Xikolsburg, Avhere he succeeded his father-in-law, 
3Ienahem ^fendel Krochmal. For the next five 
years lie was rabbi at Vienna, hut was forced to 
leave owing to the banishment of the Jews. Thence 
he went to Metz in 1670, Avhere he remaineci until 
his death. 

Although rabbi of large communities and head of 
a yeshibah, Ashkenazi found time for literary activ¬ 
ity. Of his numerous Avorks, the following have 
been printed: (1) “' Abodat ha-Gershuni ” (Gershon’s 
Service), containing his responsa to the principal 
Talmudists of his day. The number of these re¬ 
sponsa is 124; and they contain much information 
upon the condition of the Jews in Poland, after the 
persecutions by the Cossacks; (2) “Tiferet ha-Gcr- 
shimi ” (Gerslion’s Ornament), midrasliicand cabalis¬ 
tic expositions of the Pentateuch. Both books were 
published at Frankfort-on-the-!Main in 1699. (3) 

“Hiddushe ha-Gershuni” (Gershou’s NoA^ellje), 
Prankfort-on-the-2^Iain, 1716, containing remarks 
and explanations concerning the third and fourth 
books of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, in Avliich the author 
severely criticizes the A^aroneal 


Even in his lifetime Ashkenazi Avas recognized as 
an authority in Talmudic lore, and especially as a 
most eminent dialectician. His Avorks scarcely jus¬ 
tify this opinion; for they are not much aboA^e the 
general average of the rabbinical literature of his 
time. Ilis intluence Avas, nevertheless, considerable, 
ami was due to his personality. The many ritual 
inquiries directed to him Avhilc rabbi of Metz from, 
western Germany and Alsace-Lorraine show that 
after his advent in that city he Avas really the spiri¬ 
tual and intellectual authority for the Jcavs of those 
countries. It Avas mainly in Metz that he exer- 
cis4.-tl a many -sided influence as teacher. Ashkenazi 
was dci'ply revered and loved by a large number of 
pupils Avhora lie had tlie poAver toattract to himself. 
Chief among these Avas David Oppcnheim(er). 

Ashkenazi Avas the father of four learned sons, 
Moses, Nathan, Nahum, and Joel, of Avhom the 
first-named gained prominence as a Talmudist and 
cabalist. He died March 22, 1691, at Nikolsburg. 

BibliogiulPHT : Cahen, In Bev. EL Juices^ viii. 255-JS7; 
Dembitzer, Kclilat ii. 92a-1075, II la-112a ; Kaufmann. 
Letzle VertreUmua dcr Juden aus iricn, pp. 224-228; Ml* 
cbaH, Or ha-ffaj/yim. No. 674, 

L. G. 

ASHKENAZI, ISAAC BEN JACOB: Rabbi 
at Byehzy, Bessarabia; lived in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. He is the reputed author of a 
cabalistic work, “ Berit ‘01am ” (Everlasting Cove¬ 
nant), containing cabalistic explanations of the let¬ 
ters, Avith some concluding chapters on ethics. This 
Avork, found among Ashkenazi’s papers, Avas pub¬ 
lished under his name by Isaac Bayyim of Bialostok, 
Wilna, 1820. 

Bibliography: Walden, Shem ha^Gedolim he-JfJadash^ 1.35, 
iL 15; Zedner, Cat, Hebr, Books Brit. Jdxis. p. 57. 

K, I. Br. 

ASHKENAZI, ISAAC BEN ZEBI: Rabbi 
and author; born in Russia about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and officiated as rabbi in Chodo- 
rowand Lemberg, inAvhich latter place he died May 
5, 1807. He AN^as the author of the HebreAV works, 
“Or ha-Xer” (Light of the Lamp), a commentaiy 
on the Uaggadah, Lemberg, 1788, and “Torat ha* 
Kodesh” (Law of Holiness), a commentary on Zeba- 
him, ibid., 1792. 

Bibliography : AValden, Shem ha-GedoUm he-J^ada^ No* 
22-4, who erroneously ^ves the date of Ashtenazi’s deatk 
£5 1811; Buber, Amlic Shem., p. 122, Cracow, 1895; Steln- 
schneider, CaU Bf>dl. col. 1094. 

H. R. 

ASHKENAZI, ISRAEL BEN SAMXTEL. 
See Israel op Sklow. 

ASHKENAZI, JACOB ISRAEL BEN ZEBI 
HIESCH. See Embden, Jacob Israel. 

ASHKENAZI, JOSEPH; Critic of tlie 3Iish* 
nah; resided at Safed, Palestine, and died there be¬ 
tween 1575 and 1583. Though Ashkenazi came ta 
Falcstine from Verona—for Avhich reason he was 
also called Joseph of Verona—-it is by no means im¬ 
possible that he was bom and bred in Germany. 
This is attested, not by his surname, “Ashkenazi” 
(this being a family name adopted by many families 
of German origin), but by the fact that he was the 
son-in-law of Rabbi Aaron of Posen. Kaufmann 
sunnises that he is referred to in the following coup¬ 
let of the Judteo-German song, in Avhich oh the moct 
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learned Jew he is mentioned with Mordecai Mcisl, a 
Jew of Prague of princely wealth: 

“ Icli niucbt so wol Icmen als Uabbi Josef Ashkenas, 

Oder muehl also reicli sein als Melslein was.” 

The epithet ‘"Divine Tauna,” conferred upon Ash¬ 
kenazi by Iiis contemporaries and by men of later 
times, clearly indicates tlie main point in which his 
strength lay. Next to Elijah b. tSolomon of Wilna, 
Ashkenazi is probably the most careful student of 
the Mishuah, iiself the spiritual product of the “Di¬ 
vine Tannaim.” Even Isiiac Luria, the creator of 
tlie new Cabala, did not disdain to receive instruc¬ 
tion from him ujKm the i^Iishnah. AVhen Teblin of 
.lerusalcm. a pupil of Ashkenazi, went to Europe 
he imparted to the well-known Mishnah commenta¬ 
tor Yom-Tob Lipman Heller many of his teacher’s 
explanations of the 3Iishnah. 

Some insight into Ashkenazi’s mental activity is 
gained from his brief and fragmentary glosses to the 
JMishnah. as published in Solomon Adeni’s work, 
“Meleket Shelomoli,” in whicli Ashkenazi’s emenda¬ 
tions arc considered. In these glosses Ashkenazi 
displays great critical ability. He treats the text in 
a wholly unprejudiced and purely scientific man¬ 
ner and, disreganling tradition, deletes unsparingly 
whenever, in Iiis oi>inion. such elision is justified by 
the import of the text, and in similar manner sep¬ 
arates compound words into their component parts. 
In his opinion the voc-alization and the accentuation 
of words are not side issues, but worthy of the spe¬ 
cial attention that he bestowed upon them. Ash¬ 
kenazi’s observations are of especial value, being 
based upon a manuscript 3Iislmah in Ids possession, 
dating from about 700. He is said to liave written 
critical comments also on the Babylonian and Jeru¬ 
salem Talmuds. 

Bibliographt: Azulai. Sliem ha-Gcddlim, ed. Benjacob, 1. 
39: KaufinaDn, in Momtti<t<chrifU xlii. 38-46; Sambari, In 
Neubaurr's Mt di€valJe\ci»h Chronicles^ i. 151; Shihheha- 
..Iri, c»t. Legliom, 44/>, from which it appears that Ashkenazi 
livtNl and taught in Egypt too. 

L. G. 

ASHKENAZI, JOSEPH BEN, OF PADHA. 
See SciL\UT. Joseph. 

ASHKENAZI, JOSEPH EDELS: Palestin¬ 
ian commentator and cabalist; lived at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century at Jerusalem and Padua; 
died at Safed. Ke sent as European agent (“ me¬ 
sh ullah ”) from Palestine to collect money for the Pal¬ 
estinian poor. On his travels he remained at Padua, 
Italy, for a certain time, w here he became the teacher 
of Mordecai Samuel Ghirondi. According to this 
source, AshVienazi was a prolific commentator of Bib¬ 
lical and Talnuidical subjects, but published nothing 
beyond a small commentary on the “ Sefer Yezirah,” 
to which ho appended many of his observations on 
Bible and Talmud. 

Bibliography : Kepl-Ghircndl, Toledot OedoU TisraeU p. 212. 
E. G. M. B. 

ASHKENAZI, JOSEPH B. ISAAC HA- 
XSITI: Talmudist and rabbi; born in Germany 
about 1550; died at Frank fort-on-the-^Iain 1628. 
His first teacher was the Frankfort rabbi Eliezer 
Treves, after whose death (about 1567) he completed 
his Talmudic studies under Hayyim b. Bezalel, 


Jacob b. Hayyim of Worms, Joshua Moses b. Solo¬ 
mon Luria, and David Blum of Sulzberg. 

From Bonn, where Ashkenazi held his first posi¬ 
tion as rabbi, be went to Metz (about 1595). Here 
the prohibition against the residence of Jews, w hich 
had been in force for two liundrcil years, had been 
removed, and a community of 120 persons had re¬ 
cently been formed. Tlie subsequent growth of 
this community was in no slight degree due to the 
activity and devotion of Ashkenazi, its first rabbi. 
By 1618 it had increivscd tlircefold; and in that year, 
through tlie elTorts of Aslikenazi, a synagogue was 
erected. He also bent his energies tow ard obtaining 
a Jew’ish cemetery, in connection w'ith w'hich he 
founded a “ hebra kaddisba ” whicli was also a study- 
circle. 

Ashkenazi is specially know n througli his dispute 
with one of the first rabbinical authorities of the time, 
MeYr b. Gedaliah of Lublin. Ashke- 
His Dis- nazi was a type of the rigorism charac- 
pute with, teristic of the German rabbis. On a 
Uoir b. cerbiin occasion Ashkenazi gave the 
Gedaliah. decision that geese whose entrails had 
not been examinc^tl after slaughter 
must be accounted “trefah” (forbidden), because 
such an examination, though unkno\yn to the Tal¬ 
mud, was customary in Germany and Poland. This 
decision was disputed by t he rabbi of Worms, 3Ioses 
b. Gad Reuben, and was finally submitted to 3IeYr 
of Lublin. The Polish rabbis, holding themselves 
the superiors of their German colleagui^s, considered 
Ashkenazi’s opinion extreme; and MeYr of Lublin 
insisted that he should avow his error openly. 
Thougli Ashkenazi was by nature mild and yield¬ 
ing, he could not prev.ril upon himself to act con¬ 
trary to the custom of his teachers. The dispute 
now became general; and the scholars of Posen, 
Cracow% Brest-Litovsk—in short, all the Talmudists 
of Poland, Lithuania, and Russia—w ere draw*n into 
the conflict. t 

Since Aslikenazi abided by his opinion, in spite of 
the decision of so many prominent rabbis, and thus 
unintentionally created the Avide-spread impression 
that the latter had yielded, MeYr sent a very abusive 
letter concerning Ashkenazi to the community at 
Worms. He denounced Ashkenazi as impertinent, 
presumptuous, and ignomiit, and requested the Jew's 
of Worms to remdve him from his position, adding 
that he himself could have had him removed through 
the Council of Four Lands were it not heneath 
him to have dealings with such a man. 
Ashke- Ashkenazi’s answ'er(only recently pub- 

nazi’s Bare lished) show s his true magnanimity. 

Mag- He does not indulge in one Avord of per- 
nanimity. sonal reproach against the man w'ho 
had so grievously iusultcHi him, but 
contents himself Avith merely defending his OAvn 
standpoint. 

The dispute lasted from about 1610 to 1618, and 
ended Avith MeYr’s death. A source of satisfac¬ 
tion to Ashkenazi was the decision of Isaiah Horo- 
Avitz, author of the “Shelah” and a pupil of 31elr, 
Avho declared himself against his owm teacher, and 
ordered the omission from the collection of MeIr’s 
responsa of the passages insulting Ashkenazi. The 
Venice edition (1618), in wiiich these passages are 
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obliterated, affords a rare instance of Jewisli censor¬ 
ship. . , s . 

Ashkenazi also had a dispute with his congrega¬ 
tion which ended seriously for him. He was as 
severe and uncompromising in his decisions of civil 
affairs as he was rigorous in the decision of ritual 
(.uestions; and, since the community of Metz con¬ 
sisted of a few large families, he demanded that, 
to avoid parliality. outside judges should be called 
in ill civil suits. ' The community resisted; and the 
breach linally brought about his dismissal (1627). 
Closes ha-Koiien of Piaguc becoming Ids successor. 
Ashkenazi considered the procedure against him 
illegal; and in a letter dated Dec. 14. 

Is 1027, and addressed to the governor of 
Banished. Metz, Prince de la Vallette, he asked 
the latter to sanction his plan regard- 
in**- the judges. The prince did not act with impar- 
tiidity, but^eferred the matter to the da\*yanim 
Alexander Levi and Iffordecai (3Iaharam) Zey. whose 
hostile attitude toward Ashkenazi was known. They 
decided that if Ashkenazi and his followers contin¬ 
ued in their opposition, they should be banished from 
the city. On Jan. 24,1628, the governor carried this 
decision into effect, and Ashkenazi went to Frank¬ 
fort-on-the-Main, where he died the same year. 


Bihiiography: Caben. In Per. Et. Ji/irea, yil. 10^116,204“ 
■ 216 ; Carmoly, in JostV Aiimileiu l&iO, p. 62; Kaufmann, m 
Uci\ Et. Juive^, xxil. 93-103. 

D. ^ 


ASHKENAZI, JOSHUA HESHEE B. ME- 
SHXTIiLAM : Russian Talmudist and rabbi of the 
nineteenth century; died Feh. 10, 1867, at Lublin. 
From 1852 till his death he was rabbi of Lublin, his 
pre<lcccssors being first his father, and afterward his 
cousin Baerush Ashkenazi. The community owed 
much to Joshua Ashkenazi, who was indefatigable 
in promoting its spiritual as well as its material well¬ 
being. His house was open to every needy person. 
Because of his philanthropy he was also highly es¬ 
teemed by his Christian fello\v-citizens and distin¬ 
guished by the government "with the title of an hon¬ 
orary citizen, a rank w hich carried with it certain 
privileges. 

Ashkenazi left ten posthumous w^orks on both 
haggadic and halakic subjects, which, however, 
were destro 3 M*d in a conflagration some years ago at 
Grodno. Several of his responsa are contained in 
Baerush Ashkenazi’s “Noda* ha-She‘arim.” 

Bibliography: Nissenbauin, Le-Korot hct-Yehudtm he- 
Lublin, 1899, pp. 127, 128. 

Jj, G. 


ASHKENAZI, JTJBAH B. JOSEPH: Turk¬ 
ish Talmudist; born at Smyrna, where he became 
chief pibbi; died there about 1812. He w rote: (1) 
“Mahneh Yehudah ” (Judah’s Camp), Salonica, 179*4 
—discussions on the “T'lr” and on “Bet .Joseph, 
Hoshen Mishpal”; (2) “Yad Yehudah” (Judah’s 
Hand), Salonica, 1816-—notes on the Talmudic trea¬ 
tises Shebuot and partially on Megillah, Yoma, 
Pe.sjihim, and Baba Batra; (3) “Gebul Yehudah” 
(Judah’s Boundary), Salonica, 1821—on the trea¬ 
tises Gittin, Ketubot, Baba ^^mma; (4) “Kehal 
Yehudaii” (Judah’s Congregation), Salonica, 1825— 
novellae on the Shulhan *Aruk, Yoreh De*ah, and 


several Talmudic treatises. See also Ashkenazi, 
Raphael hen Judah. 


Bidliography: Zedner. Cat. Tlehr. Boohs Brit. Afu«. p. 58; 

IValden, Shem hOrOedolim he-IJlad<tsh. 

L. G. M. B. 

ASHKENAZI, JUDAH SAMUEL B. JA¬ 
COB : A commentator, ritualist, and liturgical edi¬ 
tor; born in the second half of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury; lived at Tabareeyeh (Tiberias), Palestine, 
wiicnce he w^as sent as communal traveling agent to 
Europe. He afterward settled at Leghorn, wffiere 
the following of his works were published: “ Yissa 
Berakah” (He Shall Receive a Blessing), a commen¬ 
tary on Jeruham b. Mesliullam’s “ Sefer Mesharim ” 
(1822); “Geza* Yishay” (The Stem of Jesse), a col¬ 
lection of rites and law’s, alphabetically arranged, of 
v.’lilcb the first volume alone, containing the letters 
K to \ w’as published (1842). He further edited and 
annotated a prayer-book according to the Spanish 
rite, “Tefillot Ickol ha-Shanah” (Prayers for the 
Whole Year), divided into five parts: (1) “Bet 
*Obed ” (The House of the Serving), containing the 
prayers for the week-days; (2) “Bet. Menuhah” 
(The Hou.seof Rest), for Sabbaths; (3) “Bet Mo‘ed” 
(The House for the Feasts), for the three festivals 
Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles; (4) “Bet 
Din” (The House of Judgment), for New’-Year; and 
(5) “Bet ha-Kapporet” (The House of Forgiveness), 
for the Day of Atonement (Leghorn, 1843-1855). 
I. Costa edited and arranged Ashkenazi’s work. He 
is the author, also, of “Gebul Yehudah” (Judah’a 
Territory), containing novellae on the Talmud. 
Bibliography: Zedner, Cat. Hehr. Boohs Brit. Mus., p. 58; 

Nepi-Ghirondl, Tolcdot GedoU 1 wrari, p. 214. 


L. G. 


31. B. 


ASHKENAZI (TIKTIN), JUDAH B. SIMON 
SOFEB FBANKFUBT: Polish commentator on 
the Shulhan ‘ Aruk; officiated as “ dayyan ” (assistant 
rabbi) at Tikotzin, Poland, in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. He wrote "ixn (“ E.Kplain. 
ing Well”), which comments briefly on the first three 
parts of the Shulhan ‘Ariik. A similar commen¬ 
tary on tlie fourth part of the Shulhan -Aruk— 
that is, on the “ Hoshen 3Iishpal ”—was written 
by Closes Frankfurter, dayyan of Amsterdam. 
Ashkenazi’s work w’as appended to the Shulhan 
‘Aruk in the editions of Amsterdam, 1753 and 1760, 
and w’ent through many editions. 

Bibliography: B<^njacob, 0?ar ha-Sefarim. p. 

Bibl. Jud. i. 62, 63; Steln^Jiliuelder, tat, B<idl. col. 1292. 

, « 31. B. 


ASHKENAZI, MEIB, OF KAFFA (CBI- 
MEA): Envoy of the Tatar khan in the si.xteenth 
century; killed by pirates on a voyage from Gava 
(near Genoa) to Dakhel (probably Dakhel or Dakleh 
in the western oasis of Upper Egypt), between the 
15th and the 25th day of Tammuz (July), 1567. From 
the testimony of the witness Elias ben Nehemiah, 
given before the board of rabbis in Safed in the case 
of the w’idow and heirs of the slain 3Ietr Ashkenazi, 
it was made evident that he was an inhabitant of 
Kaffa; that his parents w’ere still living there that 
he had a brother who was a student in the rabbinicm 
college (“yeshibah”) of Brest-Litovsk; that he had 
brought to Gava prisoners of w’ar from Egypt; that 
he was appointed envoy of the khan of the Tatars 
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to the king of Poland; and tliat on the way from 
Gava to Dakliel lie was slain by pirates with all the 
passengers on the ship. 

Bidliography: Moses of TranU Itesiwma^ part2, 8 78. 

8. H. R. 

ASHKENAZI, MEIR BEN MOSES (CO¬ 
HEN), also called KaZ, the initials of ^Kohen 
Zc(i(‘k” (priest of righteousness): Polish Talmudist; 
born about 1590 at Frankfort-on-the-]Main; died 
about 1645 at Mohilev on the Dnieper. His father 
was dayyan at Frankfort and, later, rabbi at Dan- 
hausen, Bavaria. When a 3 ’outh MeYr went to Lub¬ 
lin, Poland, where he was the juipil of Meir Lublin. 
He became mbbi at Amstebowy, and afterward at 
[Mohilev, thus reaching White Russia, at that time 
forming the eastern limits of the Polish kingdom. 

In Poland, [Meir was considered a Talmudic au¬ 
thority ; but to posterity he is known chiefly as the 
father of Shabbethai Cohen, author of thet!', the 
initials of the words “Sifte Kohen ” (The Lips of the 
Priest). Nine of Meir’s responsa were published by 
Isaac, a great-grandson of MeYr, as a supplement to 
a work of Shabbethai Cohen, “Geburat Anashim.” 
3Iost of them deal with marital questions. In his 
teachings MeYr based his opinions on the most recent 
authorities (Ait.\rontm) ; only in the case of an 
'Agunaii he was very liberal (“Geburat Anashim,” 
32^, 33«). 

MeYr also wrote some verses (preface to “Sifte 
Kohen ”) in honor of his well-known son Shabbethai. 
In his poetT}’^ as well as in his responsa he displays 
a good style, and employs the pure Biblical lan¬ 
guage of a thorough master. This talent was shared 
by his son Shabbethai. 

MeYr is the earliest Jewi.sh author in the province 
of White Russia. 

Bibliography; Friedberff, Kcter Kchumh, pp. 4-fi, Droho- 

byez, 1898; Fuenn, Jyiruah Nc^cmanali^ P-74; Dernbitzer, 

KcUlnt Yoji, 11. 11b; Harkavl, Ha-Yehudim U’Sefat ha- 

Sela wim^ p. 33. 

6- I. BeR. 

ASHKENAZI, MESHTJLLAM ZALMAN: 
Polish rabbi and man of letters; born in the second 
half of the eighteenth century; died at Lublin, Po¬ 
land, May 1, 1843. He was the son of Rabbi Me- 
shullam Zalman of Pomarin, whose family name was 
Orenstein, under which appellation hi? brother. 
Rabbi Mordecai ijebi of Lemberg, is also known. 
Meshullarn Zalman the elder, who died before the 
birth of his sol, was a grandson of Hakam Zebi. 

Meshiillam the younger liekl the oflice of rabbi at 
Cazimir and Naselsk, and from 1826 until his death, 
at Lublin. He wrote glosses to the ^lishnah, pub¬ 
lished in the AVilna edition, 1869. ’ 

H. R 

ASHKENAZI, MOSES. See Spaethe, Peter. 

AS HKE NAZI, MOSES DAVID: Talmudist 
and author; born in Galicia about 1778; died at 
Safed, Palestine, in 1857. After holding the office 
of rabbi at Tolcsva, Hungary, from 1803 to 1843, 
he emigrated to Palestine, settling permanently at 
Safed. In 1844 he publishc'<i at Jerusalem his chief 
work, “Toledo! Adam” (Generations of Adam; 

“ Adam ” [D^N] being the initial letters of his name)' 
containing novedhe on several treatises of the Baby¬ 
lonian Talmud and two decisions on complicated 


legal questions. “Toledo! Adam ” is prefaced with 
an approbation by Jacob of Lissa, and with another 
by Jacob Orenstein. Both of these eminent Tal¬ 
mudists regarded Ashkenazi as their peer; Orenstein 
speaks of him as “schoolmate.” 

Ashkenazi’s second work, “ Beer Sheba* ” (AVell of 
the Oath), is a collection of homiletic disquisitions 
on the Pentateuch (.lerusalem, 1852). In the preface 
he says that he had t)een in the Holy Ltind for nine 
years, consequently the date given by Benjacob 
(“ Ozar ha-Sefarim,” p. 618) is incorrect. An appro¬ 
bation to it w’as written by Abulafia, bakam bashi 
of Jerusalem. 

Ashkenazi’s father, Asher, was a prominent Tal¬ 
mudist ; and the two sons of Ashkenazi, Joel and 
Solomon, were rabbis in Galicia. Tlie former son, 
who left no work, is quoted in “Toledot Adam,” 2a 
and 98//; while Solomon wrote a book entitled “ Kot- 
not Or ” (Garments of Light). Solomon died in Jeru¬ 
salem, February, 1862. 

Bibliography ; Benjacob, O^ar ha-Sefarim^ p. 618. 

L. G. L. GrB. 

ASHKENAZI, MOSES ISAAC. See Tede- 
scni, Moses Isaac. 

ASHKENAZI, NAPHTALI B. JOSEPH: 

Preacher at Safed in the sixteenth century; died at 
Venice in 1602. He wrote a work, entitled “Imre 
Shefer” (Words of Beauty), containing homiletic 
and exegetical dissertations on the Bible. The edi¬ 
tion of this work published at Venice, 1601, includes 
several funeral sermons by him. 

Bibliography: Stefns/hneider, Tat. BodL col.3030; Conforte, 

fforc ha-Ihtrot^ (*U. Cas::el, p. 43b. 

K. I. Br, 


ASHKENAZI, NISSIM ABRAHAM s Tal¬ 
mudic author; lived in the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century in Smyrna, wiicre he officiated. He 
was the author of “Nehmad le-Mareh” (Graceful 
of Appearance), which contiiins methodological 
rules on the treatises Benikot and Seder Zera'im in 
the Jerusalem Talmud, as wx*ll as decisions of the 
older and later authorities concerning the Halakot 
treated therein (Salonica, 1832-46). 

Bibliography; Benjacob, 0?ar ha-Seferim^ p. 397. 

L. O. M. B. 


ASHKENAZI, RAPHAEL BEN JUDAH 
(known also as Raphael Naphtali Ashkenazi) ; 
A rabbi of Smyrna, whore he died in 1830. He 
wrote: (1)“March *Enayim” (Sight to the Eyes), 
Salonica, 1816—an index to the Talmud and to 
Rishi and Tosafot, after the model of Benvenisti’s 
“ Sefer Keneset ha-Gedolah ”; (2) “ March ha-Gadol ” 
(The Great Vision), Salonica, 1829-K:ontaining hom¬ 
ilies on 1 he Pentateuch; (3) “Doresh Job "(Seeking 
the Good), a continuation of the preceding work, 
Salonica, 1831; appended to it is Judah Ashkenazi’s 
work, “Seride Yehudah ” (Judah’s Remnant); (4) 
“March ha-IS^gah ” (The Vision of Glory), coiilain- 
ing observations on the works of Mairaonides, Salo¬ 
nica. 1840, 


ha-SefaHm, p. 370; Nenj- 
Gh\Tom\\. Toledot Gediile 1 p. 314; Franco, TTistnire 
^ (Meat; Mortara, Itidice Alfahctico.s.^.; 
FGret, Bibliotheca Judaica^ 111. 137. 

I'* G. M. B. 
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ASHKENAZI, REUBEN SELIG BEN 
ISRAEL ELIEZER: Rabbi and author; lived in 
Ibissia about ITijO. He published “Mahanch Reu¬ 
ben” (Camp of Reuben), a commentary on the Tal¬ 
mud, Leghorn. 1777. 

niBLiOGRAPHV: Benjacob, 0?nr ha^Sefarim. p. 321; Stein- 
schnei<ler. Cat. Boill. col. 2139; Zedner, Cat. Hchr. JBtMtks 
Brit. Muif. p. t>56. 

L. G. H. R. 

ASHKENAZI, SABBATHAI BEN hlEIR. 

See Sabbath AI Cohen. 

ASHKENAZI, SAMUEL B. ELIESER: 
Author of noveihe to tlie Talmud; lived at Opatow, 
Poland, in the second lialf of.the sixteenth century. 
He was a pupil of Mcir b. Gedaliali of Lublin ami 
wrote “Hiddushim,” novellai on tlie Talmudic trea- 
tis(.'s Ketubot and Kiddushin, especially on Rashi 
and the Tosiifot. Ashkenazi’s noveihe were culled 
from the responsa literature (Prossnitz, 1602). 

Bibmooraphy: Ffinst, BihL Jmiaiccu 1. 64; Benjacob, Ozar 
Ita-Scfarim, p. 1«3. 

h. Q. 3L B. 


ASHKENAZI, SAUL COHEN: Religious 
philosopher of German descent, as his name indi¬ 
cates; born in Gaudia 1470; died at Constantinople 
May 28, 1523. He was a disciple of Elijah del 
3Iedigo, who induced liim to devote liis attention to 
philosophy. His principal works are: (1) “Shee- 
lot,” a philosoidiic treatise, in tlie form of questions 
addressc*d to Isaac Abra van el, publi.shed together 
with the latter’s replies and with philosophic essays 
hy vaiious other authors, Venice, 1574, and (2) an 
(‘pilogue to his master’s chief work, “Behinat ha- 
Dat,” Basel, 1629. 

r2. Ber- 
D. 

ASHKENAZI, SIMON, OF GALICIA: 

Rabbi of Dobromil and Jaroslav (Galicia) at the end 
of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century. He was a disciple of R. Jacob Isaac 
of Lublin (died 1815), and carried on a learned corre¬ 
spondence with Jacob Mesliullam Orenstein, chief 
rabbi of Lemberg (died 1839). Ashkenazi wrote 
“Nalialat Shim‘on” (Simon’s Inheritance), a series 
of cabalistic dissertations on the Pentateuch (1815; 
2d ed., Lemberg, 1848). 

Binuor.RAPHY : Benjacob, O^r ha-Sefarim^ p. 397; Walden, 
Shem ha-GcdoUm holjadcudi, 1 .128. 

K- 31. B. 


Bibliography: Gelper, Mdo IJafuayim, xxll. 64, G6, 
lln, 1H40; Steinschnelder, Cat. Bodl. col. 2^. 


ASHKENAZI, SOLOMON BEN NATHAN: 

Court phy.sieian of King Sigismund 11., Augustus 
of Poland (1548-72), and Turkish diplomat; born 
probably about 1520; died 1602. A descendant of a 
German family settled in Udine (Italy), he came in 
his early youth to Cracow, probably in the train of 
the Italian wife of .Sigismund, Bona, and owing to 
his ability obtained the position of first phj^sician 
to the king. Later lie removed to Con^Umtinople, 
where he displa 3 "ed great skill in diplomatic affairs 
as member of the shilT of Grand Vizier iAIahomet 
Sakolli, who entrusted him with many delicate com¬ 
missions. During the Turkish war with Venice 
for the po.s.session of C^'prus (1570), Ashkenazi was 
in the preliminaries for a treaty" of pt^ace. 
At the election of the Polish king in 1572, Turkey 


had powerful influence. Ashkenazi, who then prac¬ 
tically^ managed the foreign affairs of Turkey, de¬ 
cided in favor of Henry of Anjou, and won over the 
grand vizier to his side. When Henry, afterward 
King Ilcnr^^ III. of France, became king of Poland, 
Ashkenazi wrote to him: “I have rendered to your 
Mi\je.sty most important .st‘rvice in securing your 
election. It was I who effected all that was done 
here ” (Charriere, p. 932, note). It was partly due 
to Ashkenazi’s influence that the decree of banish¬ 
ment of Jews from Venice was revoked, July 19, 
1573. In 1576 he was appointed envoj' e.xtraordi- 
I nary of the Porte to Venice, with full jrower to con¬ 
clude peace. But the republic was unwilling to 
receive the Jew, A.shkenazi; and not until the grand 
vizier insisted was lie finally acknowledged. There¬ 
after the Venetian authorities paid liim great honor 
and attention. He was received in state audience 
and signed the act of peace in behalf of Turkey. 
He left three sons: Nathan, Samuel, and Obadiah. 
His wife seems to have had some knowledge of 
medicine. After Ashkenazi’s death she was called 
to the sick-bed of Sultan 3Iehemed III., and cured 
him of smallpox. Ashkenazi’s son Nathan came 
from Constantinople to Venice in 1605, and was 
treated by the doge Grimani with great consid¬ 
eration. 

Bibliography: The data for the biography of Ashken&zl are 
to be found chieHy In the reports of the French ambassador to 
Ibe Pone, and of M. de Feniers, French ambassador to 
Venice (published by Charriere, ^ttyotiations de la France 
daus Jc Levant^ vol. ill., paHsim)^ as well a.s in the reports of 
the Venetian ambassador Marcantonlo Barbaro (Albert, i?e- 
lazUml deyli Amhusckitori VenetU vol. xvi., Florence, 
18<;3). See also Joseph ha-Kohen, "Emek ha^Baka^ ed. Let- 
teris, Cracow, 1895, p. 167. Zunz, ‘/r lia-^edck. confounds 
the subjt'ct of this notice with Solomon of Kalahoira (pp. 68 et 
xcQ.). (irtUz, (Jc^ch. dcrJndou lx., passim^ and note 7 (also 
ibe Hebrew translation by Rablnowitz, vol. vU. 426); M. A. 
Levy, Bvn Joseph NasU etc., Breslau, 1859, 8. 

H. R. 

ASHKENAZI, ZEBI HIRSCH (HAKAM 
^EBI) B. JACOB: Rabbi; born 1658 in 3Ioravia; 
died 3Iay 2, 1718, at Lemberg. He was descended 
from a well-known family- of scholars, Wlien a boy 
he received instruction from his father 
Early and from his grandfather, Ephraim har 
Life and Kohen, then rabbi at Alt-Ofen, and 
Education, later went to Salonica, where for some 
time he attended the school of Elihu 
Cobo. There, also, he witnessed the deplorable aber¬ 
rations which had grown out of the schisms engen¬ 
dered by the Shabbetliai Zebi movement; and this 
experience became a determining factor in his whole 
career. During Jus stay at Salonica, A.shkenazi de¬ 
voted himself mainly to an investigation of tli© 
Sephardic metliods of study. Upon his return jour¬ 
ney to Alt-Ofen he seems to liave sta^X'd some time 
(probably till 1679) at Constantinople, where his 
learning and astuteness made such an impression 
that, though a Polish scholar, he was termed “^la- 
kam,” wliicli Sephardic title he thenceforth retained 
and by which lie is known in history. Shortly' after 
his return he married the daughter of a prominent 
citizen of Alt-Ofen. 

When, in 1686, Alt-Ofen was invested, Ashkenazi, 
after seeing his jmung wife and daughter killed by 
a cannon-shot, was compelled to flee; thus becom¬ 
ing separated from his parents, who w'ere taken 
captive by the Prussians. Proceeding to Sarajevo, 
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be received an a})p{)intment as rabbi, in which post 
he remained until 1689. He probably resigned on 
account of some contention witli certain members 
of his congregation, and left Sarajevo 
Arrival in for Germain'. In Berlin he married 
Germany. Saruli(died at Lemberg Jan. 23, 1719), 
the daughter of Meshiillam Zalman 
Mirels Neumark, chief rabbi of Altona, Hamburg, 
and Wandsl>eck. 

On the advice of his father-in-iaw he went in 1690 
to Altona, where the leading members of tlic con¬ 
gregation foiindwi a study-hou.se (Klaus) and in¬ 
stalled Ashkenazi as rabbi. His school becume 
celebrated, and pupils assembled from all parts to 
hear him; but his income as rabbi of the Klaus was 
only 60 thalers annual!}', so that lie Avas compelled 
to defray his living e.xpenses by engaging in various 



Zehi Hirsth AshkenazL 

(From the “ Transactltma of lb« Jewkh HistoriaU Society,” London.) 


business pursuits (dealing in jcAvelry, etc.). After 
the death of his father-in-law, whom Ashkenazi had 
latterly aided in his ofTicial duties, one party in the 
Jewish community wished to have Ashkenazi in¬ 
stalled as rabbi of ilic three congregations; Avhile 
another party favored the election of Closes b, Alex¬ 
ander Hotheiiburg. Finally it Avas decided that both 
candidates should serA'e, but alternately, each for a 
period of six months. Naturally, friction and strife 
over religious questions ensued, and finally became so 
intense that in 1709 A.s]ikeiiazi deemed it advisable 
to resign and resume his duties as rabbi of the Klaus, 
Ashkenazi was not, hoAvever, destined to remain 
in Altona long; for on Jan. 10, 1710, he received a 
letter of appointment to the clnef rabbinate of the 
Ashkenazim congregation of Amsterdam. In addi¬ 
tion to free residence, the oftlcc carried Avitli it a 
yearly salary of 2,500 Dutch guilders—a sum the 


magnitude of Avhich becomes evident in view of the 
fact that fifty years later 375 guilders Avas the usual 
salary of the chief rabbi of Berlin. .Unselfish and 
independent by nature, A.shkcnazi renounced the 
perquisites of his office, such as fees in civil suits, 
etc., in order to maintain his independence, and ac¬ 
cepted the higli position oul}' upon 
Becomes the condition that under no circum- 
Chief stances Avas he to be required to sub- 
Babbi of ordinate himself to the congregation, 
Am- or to be obliged to rccci\"e gifts, and 

sterdam. that he should be permitted to pre¬ 
serve absolute freedom of action on all 
occasions. From the very beginning lie encountered 
in Amsterdam a hostile I3art3% Avhose princi])al leader 
Avas a certain Aaron Polak Gokkes. Indcwl, the 
difficulties Avith the directors became so serious that, 
on May 26, 1712, it was decided to dismiss the chief 
rabbi at the end of the tenn (three years) mentioned 
in his letter of appointment. Ashkenazi aiinouncc*d 
: that he Avould not under any circumstances accept 
; tliis dismissal, which he regarded as unjust. Seri¬ 
ous difficulties arose. Tlie rabbi’s salary does not 
seem to liaA'c been paid, for in the register of the rec¬ 
ords of the congregation the present Avriter has found 
an entry to the effect that on Saturday, Nisan 4, 
5472 (April 12, 1712), the parnasim sent a secretary 
and tAA'o attendants of the congregation to Ashkenazi 
to inform the latter that upon the return of the let¬ 
ter of appointment lie Avould be paid the money to 
Avhicli he Avas still entitled. Ashkenazi, hoAvever, 
naturally declined to return this piece of evidence, 
a copy of Avhich has been preserA'cd among the offi¬ 
cial documents of the congregation. 

But Avorse Avas still to come. On June 30, 1713, 
Nehcmiah Hi^'ya Hayyun arrived at Amsterdam and 
requested permission of the Portuguese congrega¬ 
tion to circulate his writings, Avhich 
Congre- had been published at Berlin. Ash- 
gational kenazi thought Jlayyun was an old 
Differences, enemy of his from Sarajevo and Salon- 
ica, and at once requested Solomon 
I Ayllon,hakam of the Portuguese congregation,not to 
! accord patronage to the stranger, Avho Avas unfavor¬ 
ably knoAvn to him. Ashkenazi believed himself 
justified in making this demand, as the Portuguese 
congregation and its rabbi had, from the beginning, 
treated him most courteously, and had already, dur¬ 
ing his terih at Altona. repeatedly sent to him from 
the Sephardim of Hamburg, Amstenlam, and Lon¬ 
don religio-legal questions for his decision. Hay- 
yun thereupon called on Ashkenazi pei*sonfilly and 
made an explanation; whereupon the rabbi retracted 
his accusation, stating that it AA'asa case of mistaken 
identity. MeanAvhile several members of the Portu¬ 
guese congregation had submitted ^ayyun’s wri¬ 
tings to the judgment of Moses Ilagis, a messenger 
from Jerusalem then sojourning at Amsterdam, Avho 
immediately discovered their Shabbethaian prin¬ 
ciples and tendencies and gave the alarm. He also 
called the attention of Ashkenazi to the dangerous 
doctrines published in Hayyun’shook, whereupon the 
rabbi again Avarned the directorate of the Sephardim 
congregation not to support the author. Ashkenazi 
rejected a proposition to designate the objectionable 
passages, and declined to act as member of a com- 
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iiiittic of investigation, because lie did not regard 
Ay butt, Sephardim, as a competent 

aulliority on such questions. Thereupon a fierce 
couteiition ensued, during the progress of which 
Hagis fought. valiantly beside Ash- 
Opposition kenazi, Agreat number of pamphlets, 
toHayyun. some of them now quite rare, were 
issued by both sides, in which the con¬ 
testants indulged in the most vehement abuse of 
eiuii Ollier. On July 23, 1713, Aslikeiiazi placed 
llavyun under tlie ban, because the investigating 
committee appointed by the Sephardic directorate 
had not yet made its report. In consequence of 
lliis measure, both Ashkenazi and Hagis were sub- 
jieled to street attacks, more particularly at the 
liaiids of the Portuguese, who threatencKl to kill 
them. In the midst of the constantly increasing 
bitterness and animosity, the report of the commit¬ 
tee, which had been prepared by Ay lion alone, was 
j)ubliely aunounceti. It was to the effect that the 
writings of Hayyun contained nothing which could 
he eonstrued as offensive to Judaism. It was pub¬ 
licly aiinouuccHi in the synagogue that Ilayyun was 
to be exonerate<l from every su.spicionof heresy, and 
on the following day a public reception was ten¬ 
dered him at the synagogue, on which occasion un- 
parallelnl honor was shown him. Naturally, the 
»S( i>luir(lic opponents of Ashkenazi had found excel¬ 
lent supi>ort among the rabbi’s adversaries in his 
(ovn Gennan congregation. The controversy was 
now waged so fiercely that even the family-life of 
the eomnumity became affected, and all peace van¬ 
ished from the otherwise model congregation of 
Amsterdam. Ashkenazi was deserted, except for a 
few friends that remained faithful to him. When, 
finally, he was summoued by the directors of the 
rortuguese congregation to appear before their tri- 
hiinal—which, of course, had no jurisdiction—he re¬ 
fused to do so, as he anticipated that he would be 
asked to retract and to praise and recommend Hay- 
yuii. Through a Christian advocate tlie directorate 
again summoned Ashkenazi to appear, Nov. 9,1713; 
and when he again refused, he and Moses Hagis 
were formally placed under the ban 
Placed by the Portuguese community. Ash- 
XJnder the kenazi was temporarily placed under 
Baa. arrest in his ow n home—probably to 
protect his life—by tlie municipal au¬ 
thorities, who had been influenced against him by 
Ayllon and the Portuguese leaders; and the'whole 
matter'was brought before the magistracy in order 
to secure Ashkenazi’s deposition and banisliment 
from Amsterdam. Tlie magistrates tliereupon souglit 
the opinions of certain professors at Leyden, Utrecht, 
and Hardenv^'k, including AVillem Surenhuis and 
Adrian Reland, on the dispute; but their decision, 
if given, lias not been made known. 

Ashkenazi forestalled the magisterial action by 
resigning his office and fleeing, in the beginning of 
1714. from Am.sterdam, perhaps secretly, with the 
aid of his friend Solomon Levi Norden dc Lima. 
After leaving Ids '^vife and children at Emdcn, he 
procecdetl to London at the invitation of the Seph¬ 
ardic congregation of that city. In 1705 he was 
invited to pronounce a judicial decision concerning 
the orthodoxy of the rabbi David Nieto, who, in 


a certain sermon, had given utterance to Spinozistic 
views. In Lo...Ion Ashkenazi found many friends, 
and received niiiny tributes of regard. Even before 
this lie bad been inviteil to U\ke the rabbinate of the 
Sephanlic congregation, but refused. 

His It seems that his portrait in oil was 
Sojourn in i^ainted liere, after he had refused, on 
London, account of religious scruples, to have 
his bust stamped on a coin. In the 
following spring he returned to Einden, and pro¬ 
ceeded thence to Poland by way of Hanover, Ilallier- 
stadt, Berlin, and Breslau, stopping at each place 
for some time. After roaming about in the vicinity 
of Opatow, Poland, he w as called to Hamburg to 
scTvc as member of a judicial body convened to 
settle a complicated legal question. 

Upon the death of Simhah Cohen Bapoport, in 
1717, Ashkenazi was called as rabbi to Lemberg, 
where he stocxl in higli repute, both in his congre¬ 
gation and in the community at large. Four months 
after entering upon this office, he died. 

Of a firm and unselfish bat abrupt and passionate 
disposition, Ashkenazi cverj'W'liere aroused the dis¬ 
content and hatred of the rich and the scholarly. 
Extensive learning, keen intelligence, and excep¬ 
tional linguistic attainments, all combined to malce 
him one of the most distinguished men of his day. 

All his contemporaries, even those 
Praised by who kncAV him only as the head of the 
Coatem- Klofjsat x\ltona, unite in praising his 
poraries. j»rofound learning, his astuteness, his 
clearness of exposition, wliich never 
degenerated into the subtleties of the pilpul, and his 
absolute disregard for tlie influence of money. He 
would suffer serious deprivation rather than accept 
pecuniary assistance; and this characteristic, inter- 
prete<i by the wealthy of that day as obstinacy and 
arrogance, iK^came to him a source of much suffer¬ 
ing and enmity. 

Of his works, only a part of his respousa have 
bec*n printed, under the title “Responsa Hakam 
Zebi^ (Amsterdam, 1712, and since frequently re¬ 
published). They are distinguished by lucidity of 
treatment and an undeviating adherence to the 
subject. 

Bibliography: Huher^Anshe Shem^ pp. 187-192: Kaufmann, In 
Tranmetions of the Jcxciah Ilintorical Society of England, 
iiLJfeet^g.: kruiz, Gotch. dcr Juden^ x. 352 et xet/. and 
note 6: Jacob Erii'Ien, Total ha-Ifcnaofh\ Idem, McgUlat 
Sefcri H. A. Wanenaar, of Tolcdot Ya'lttzx J. 

M-*S<*brirz. ap;«emiix to Mn:^chvt fyodci^h ; Dembitzer, Keli- 
lat Yo^, L 91 et Fuenn, Kiryah NeVmanah^ pp. 86 et 
JIuIder. in yederlaud^^eh-IifraeUcUsch Jaarhockje, 
.MX pp. 42 et idem, Jds over de liegraafpiaat»ciu 
No. IS. p. 17; in^A-riptions on the toin|>stones of two of Ash¬ 
kenazi's ehildnfn, who died in 1712-1713. 
u o. J. Vk. 

ASHKIHASI, MIKHAIL OSIPOVICH: 
Writer in French and Russian; born at Odessa 
April 16, 1851. Having graduated from the Odessa 
High School, l»e studicid medicine at the Academy 
of St. Petersburg and at the University of Kiev. 
Hi Irealtb forced him to discontinue his studies. 
While recuperating he visited, in turn, Italy, Swit¬ 
zerland. and Nice. In the early eighties he published 
in ‘‘Nedyelya’" and in “ Novorossiski Telegraf^a 
series of articles on the Jewish question, in which 
he advoc*ated a cliange in the economic mode of Jew¬ 
ish life, and suggested agriculture as a means of 
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liveliliood. At tliat time Ashkinasi conducteti liie 
Jewish trade-school “Trud” of Odessii. Later he 
established a model farm-seliool for Jewish children 
at Fiodorovka, near the sjime place. 

In 1887 he settled permanentin Paris, where he 
contributed—eitlier in Ids own name or under the 
pseudonym ^'3Iichel Delines”—articles on Russian 
liteniture to various publications, j)rincipal among 
which were tlie Athemeum,” “Siecle,” “Indepen- 
danee Beige,” and many otliers. At the same time 
he j)ublished at Paris: “La Terre dans le Roman 
Russt^ ”; Li Fmnee Jugee par la Itnssic ”; •* L’Alle- 
magne Jugee par !a Russie ”; “ Nos Amis les Russes.” 

The western European public became acquainted 
with Russian literature through Ashkinasi^s trans¬ 
lations into French of several of Tolstoi’s works— 
“ En fance et Adolescence ” and “ Napoleon et la Cam- 
pagne <le Russie,” besides Shchedrin’s “Za Rube- 
zhom,” under the title, “Berlin et Paris”; Gon¬ 
charov’s “ Obryv,"under the title “La Fautc de la 
Graud’mere,” 1885; and Dostoyevski’s “ Podrostok,” 
under the title “Mon Pere Naturcl,” 1886; some 
novels by Garschin; “Samson the Powerful,” by 
Orzhesko; and Lazhechnikov’s “ Le Palais de Glace,” 
1889. 

Among original novels in French by Ashkinasi 
are: “En Russie,” in the “Bibliotheque Universelle,” 
1885; “La Chasse aux Juifs”; and “Les Victimes.” 
lie is a frequent contributor to the Russian period¬ 
icals “Nedyelya,” “Novosti,” and others, and since 
1889 has been a regular contributor to “Paris,” under 
the pen-name “3Iichel Reader.” 

BiBLiOGRAPHYtV engco) V, K ri t logra fich€}<ki Slova r R 

hikU PhatchU S.V.; s. (i., Litcraturnaud Spravka^ in 

VtMfkinxi, xi.-xU. a7-as. 

H. R. 

ASHMODAI. See Asmodeus. 

ASHMTJN or ESHMUN The name of 

a Phenician god worshiped at Sidon and Carthage, 
in Cyprus and in Sardinia. A trilingual inscription 
from the latter island (“C. I. S.” 143) identifies him 
with iEsculapius, the Greek god of healing. Near 
Sidon, Eshmunazer built for him a temple on a moun¬ 
tain, and consecrated to him a spring and a grove (“ C. 
1. S.” 3). This is the .^sculapius grove of Strabo 
(xvi. 2, 22). The large number of proper names in 
the inscriptions from Citium and Idalium in Cyprus 
into whicli Ashmun enters prove the popularity of 
his worship there. At Carthage, Tanith (Ashtarie) 
and BjuiI were worshipc*d in his temple (“C. I. S.” p. 
252); and the inscriptions from North Africa contain 
many names compounded of liis, which also prove 
how extensively he was worshiped. His close connc*c- 


for Tammuz, who, from the epithet “Adon,” 
“Lord,” was called by the Greeks “Adonis.” See 
T.v.m.muz and 

Bibliography: Baethgen, Bcitram zur Sem, lieUgious- 

tjcifvh. pp. 44 et 8€q, 

JR. G. A. B. 

ASHMUBAH: A special term (compare “a 
watch in /he night,” Ps. xc, 4) in the synagogal rite 
of Avignon, denoting the early morning service on 
Ueshaun. Rabbah, the seventh day of the Feast of 
Tabernacles. 

BibliograkHV : Ziinz, 7?»7 jw tier Sunagrtge von Avtgnon. in 

AUg. Zeit. dcsJuil. Ibi®, p. 118. 

A. D. 

ASHPENAZ: Chief of the eunuchs of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar (Dan. i. 3). 

J. JR. G. B. L. 

ASHBE (YOSHEBE BETEKA): Tlie open¬ 
ing words of Ps. Ixxxiv. 5 [4]: “ Blessed are they who 
dwell in thy house: they will be still praising thee, 
lln A.V.] Selah.” This verse, interpreted by Joshua 
ben Levy to signif}^ tliat those who sit pondering on 
the greatness of God before offering their prayer in 
the bouse of God are the really “ blessed ones ” (Ber. 
32^), is, together with (the closing words of Ps.;cxliv. 
15) “ Ashre ha-'Am,” “Happy the people to iwhom 
this is allotted [A. V., “that is in such a case”], 
happy the people whose God is the Lord,” recited 
three times a day, twice in the morning and once in 
the afternoon prayer before P.s. cxlv,, concerning 
which it is said: “Whosoever recites Psalm'cxlv. 
three times a day may feel certain of having a portion 
in the life to come ” (Ber. ib). The three Ashre or 
beatitudes in tlie two introductory verses—some 
added also the Ashre of Ps. cxix. 1, and more verses 
beginning witli Ashre (.seeTosafot Ber. 32^, and Beer, 
prayer-book “Abodath Yisrael,” p. 68, note; Zuuz. 
“Ritus,” 59)—were selected to express the idea of 
being thrice blessed by the recitation of a Psalm 
containing so fervent a praise of^God before offering 
prayer as does the one hundred and forty-fifth Psalm. 
See Tanya ii. in the name of Rashi. K. 

ASHBE ('"lty^:): Tlie initial word of the verses 
Ps. Ixxxiv, 5 [A. V. 4] and cxliv. 15, which verses 
arc always prefixed to Ps. cxlv. in its recital in the 
synagogal service. In the northern liturgies these 
opening verses are associated with a cliant trans¬ 
ferred direct from the Sabbath cantillation (where 
it forms the coda, or concluding strain, of each read¬ 
ing in the lesson) as illustrated below^; 

A. F. L. G. 


Con moto. 


ASHRE 



Ash '.‘re yo - she - be.,.*., be - te • ka, 
JIow hap - py the dwellers in Thy iem - pie. 


TZt- 

*od ye-ha - la - lu - ka: se - lahl 
for for - eu - cr they may praise Thee! 


tion at Sidon and Carthage with Baal and Ashtarte, 
his importance w here worshiped, and the fact that in 
many proper names, especially in Cyprus, he is des¬ 
ignated "Adonis ” (compare “ C. I. S.” 10,42, and 44), 
indicate that Ashmun may have been a local name 


ASHBE HA-‘AM (Dyn Ps. Ixxxix. 16, 

prefixed to “Asiibe” on the Day of Memorial, or 
New-\ear, immediately after the sounding of the 
Shofar. It is tlien associated in Ashkenazic con¬ 
gregations with a beautiful and typical melody, of 
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medieval origiu, in the fourtli (Hypoplirygian) mode 
of the Git'gorian plain-song, ranging from the fourth 
deirree below tlie mediant to the fifth above. This 
nielodv is now one of the ‘‘representative themes” 
<see Music, Sy-nagog.\l) of the penitential season; 
beiiur heard as an anticipatory announcement in the 
chanting of the Selihot whicli precede it, and again 
in the Confession of Faith (SiiEMA‘),whicIi closes it at 
the end of the Day of Atonement. It affords one 
of the best examplesof that characteristically Orien¬ 
tal ca«ience. descending the interval of a fourtli on 
to the linal note.which so frequently closes with their 
own peculiar flavor many of the older medieval 
chants in the German and Polish tradition. 

A. F. L. C. 

ASHRE 


tament pericxl only one city, known variously as 
‘‘Ashtaroth,”'^ Ashteroth Karnaim,”aud “ Kamaim,” 
and that the statement of Eusebius is due to the inter¬ 
change which some of the names of the region under¬ 
went in the later time. This ctmelusion seems justi¬ 
fied from the fact that the sources which are really old 
(the inscription of Thothmes HI. [W. Max 3iailer, 
“Asicn und Europa,” p. 162], and El-Amama let¬ 
ters; compare Schrader, “K. B.^ v. (see p. 206) Xos. 
142. 2J7; and Sayee, “Patriarchal Palestine,” pp. 
133. 153) mention but one place, and that the Bib¬ 
lical material is all of such a nature as to make the 
supposition of two places unnecessary. Tlie ques¬ 
tion can not be actually determined till the sites are 
explored. 

HA-‘AM. 



*od. ye hal • - la - lu - ka. S© 

they sTioU aye,,,,,, he prais • - ing Thee ..... Se 


lah. 

lah. 


ASHTAKOTH: A city east of the Jordan on Bibliography: Schumacher, Across pp. 121-147; 

tl.e tableland of Gilead. It was the capital of the Wbllograpbr 

ki.,gd..,n of Og, king of Bashan (Josh. ix. 10). ^ ^ 3 

though it would seem from other passages (Deut. 

i. 4; Josh. xii. 4, xiii. 12 and 31) that Edrei shared ASHTSBOTH KARXAIM (D'^'lp 
that Iionor. The two cities seem to have constituted A tow'u cast of the Jordan (Gen. xiv. 5; “Onomas- 

hi.s kingdom. Aftenvard Ashtaroth was one of the tica,” cd. Lagjirde, ‘209, 61, 213, 39); culled simply 

Levitical cities (I Chron. vi. 56 [A. V. 71]). Its name “ Karnuiiu ” in Amos vi. 13 (so AVellhausen, Nowack, 

appears in the Old Testament as a plural, but it was and G. A. Smith, ad Icc.), in I Macc. v. 43, and II 

no douljt originally’’ simply “ Ashtart,” derived from Macc. xii. 21, 26. The first element in the name was 

the oI<i Semitic gcxldess, wliose temple it no doubt derivetl from the goddess Ashtart, wllOSO temple waS 

couiaiiieii. The relation of Ashtaioth to Asiiteiioth situated in tUe town (ll Macc. xu. 26). The last 

Kahnaim is ob.scure. Eusebius (“ Onomaslica,” ed. part of the name has been variously e.xplained. 
I^a garde, ceix. 61, ccxiii. 39) gives two trans-Jordanic Stadc (“Zeitschrift,” vi. 323) understands “tbe 

l>lacx-is callc*tl Ash tart. Buhl (“Geographic,” pp. 248 horned Astarte” to be a moon goddess, thfe horns 

it xrg,) holds that there were two places, and identi- referring to the crescent of the moon; Barton in 1894 

fits Tell-Ashtcreh with Ashtaroth, and El-]\Iuz(irlb (“Hcbraica,” x. 40) explained it as an Ashtart rep- 

■" ith Ashtorcth Kamaim. Similarly, G. A. Smith in resented by'some homed animal, a cow, bull, or ram; 

1895 (“IlLstoriciil Gt‘ogmpby,” map) identified Ash- Moore (“Jour. Bibl. Lit.” xvi. 155 ), on the basis of 

Uinnh with Tell-Ashtereh, and Ashteroth Kamaim Baal-Karoaiip, whose temple near Carthage was on a 
^ith Tell-Ashary, but has since found reason to dis- mountain formed by two peaks separated by: a gorge, 
card this view. interprets the name as “ the goddess of the two-peaked 

It se*ems probable that there was in the Old Tes- mountain.” This last is the probable solution. 
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The town was very old. It is nieiilioned by 
Tliotliines III. (thirteenth century li.c.: compare W. 
3[ax 3Il’iller, “ Asien and Europa/ p. 162) an<l in the 
El-Amarna tablets (fourteenth century n.c.; compare 
Schrader, ‘^Iv. JL” v.. Nos. 142, 287; Sayce, “Patri¬ 
archal Palestine,” pp. 183, lo3). It has been identi¬ 
fied by Dillmann (on Gen. .\iv. 5) with the mound 
of Tell Ashtereh; by G. A. Smith (‘Mlist. Geog.” 
map) with Tell Ashary; and by Buhl (“Geog.” pp. 
248 et scq.), whom Gunkel (on Gen. xiv. 5) follows, 
with El-Mu/.erib (see also Buhl, “Zur Topographic 
des Ostjordanlandes,” pp. 13 ct ; “Zeit. Deiitsch. 
Palilst. Ver.” vols. xiii., -w.). The real site can 
not be determined until some of these mounds are 
e.xcavated. See Asiit.\rotu. 

j. JR. G. A. B. 

ASHTORETH: Tlie name given in the Old Tes¬ 
tament to the old Semitic mother-goddess, called in 
Phenicia, Ashtarte; in Babylonia, Ishtar; and in 
Arabia, Athbir. (For lier worsliip among the He¬ 
brews, s^'e AsT.4nTE.) Ashtoreth is derived from 
Ashtart by a distortion after the analogy of “Bo- 
sheth” (compare Jastrow, “Jour. Bibliail Litera¬ 
ture ” xiii. 28, note). 

Ashtarte was the chief goddess of the Sidonians, 
among whom she was worshiped as an independent 
divinity, and also under the name 
The “Ashtarte of the name of Bajil,” as a 
Goddess in counterpart of Baal (compare “ C. I. S. ” 

Phenicia. i. 3 and “Ilebraica,” x. 33). A frag¬ 
ment <iuoted in Philo Biblos connects 
the worship of Ashtarte with Tyre t com pare also 
Josephus, “Aut.” viii. 5, ^3; “Contra Ap.” i. 18, 
who quotes 3Ieuander), while Lucian (“De Syria 
Dea,” 6-0) describes in some detail her worship 
at Gebal (Bybios), in which the wailing for T.xmmuz 
was a prominent feature. As a part of tliis ritual, 
women were obliged to sticrifice either their hair or 
their chastity. A shrine of this godde.«is was found 
also in the city of Askelon in Philistia (Herodotus, 
i. 105), in wliich the annor was hung after the battle 
of Gilboa (I Sam. xxxi. 10). 

The J^henician colonies carried the worship of 
Ashtoreth into the ^lediterrauean. In Cyprus she 
had important temples at Citium and 
In Paphos, and left a deep impression 
Phenician on its civilization (compare “ Heb.” x. 

Colonies. 42-46and “Jour, of Ilellcnic Studies,” 
1888, pp. 175-206). It also left its 
impress in Malta and Sicily (“ Ileb.” x. 46-49). From 
Cyprus her cult found its way to Coriuth and other 
parts of Greece, where it corrupted the simple 
purity of the old Greek family life (compare Far- 
nell’s “Cults of the Greek States,” xxi.—xxiii.). 

From Sicily it made Us way to some extent into 
Italy. 

In North Africa, Ashtoreth tyas known as Tanith 
(see Barton, “Semitic Origins,” p. 253, note 6), to 
which is frequenil}’ attached the epithet “ Face of 
Baal,” showing that she was often regarded as .sub¬ 
ordinate to that god. She was also called Dido 
(Love), and was, as Augustine says (“ De Civitate 
Dei,” ii. 4), worsluped with obscene rites (compare 
“Heb.” X. 48-53). 

In Babylr/iiia and Assyria she was worshiped as 


Ishtar at several different shrines, in each of which 
the goddess possessed slightly varying character¬ 
istics. Erecli was one of the oldest and 
In most important of tliese shrines, where 
Babylonia, she was called also Nana, and gen¬ 
erally appears as the goddess of sex¬ 
ual love and of fertility. 

At Agade she was worshipe<l as the spouse of 
Shamash (“Ileb. ” x. 24-26), and at Hibjlon as that of 
Marduk. At the latter shrine, where she was called 
Ziirpanit, she was the goddess of fertility for both 
j)lants and animals. According to Herodotus (i. 
199), every Babylonian woman once in her life was 
compelled to offer her person at Zarpanit’s shrine 
(compare “Ileb.” x. 15-23). 

From Babylonia, emigrants carried lier worship 
to Assyria, as represented in the Assyrian inscrip¬ 
tions. In Assyria, at Nineveh, and Assur she was 
regarded as the spouse of Assur and the mother 
of gods and men. With the god Assur she was 
supreme, although other gotls were worshiped. 
Another shrine of hers of high antiquity was at 
Arbela. From the reign of Sennacherib onward the 
Ishtar of Arbela is regarded as distinct from the 
other Ishtars. She had no spouse, was mother, and 
a goddess of war. Probably her worship there had 
never been united with tliat of a male deity (com¬ 
pare “Ileb.” ix. 131-155). 

In Arabia she was known as Athtar,aiid in southern 
Arabia at least was cbangeil into a masculine deity. 
An interesting inscription (“Jour. Asiat.” 8 ser., ii. 

256 et seq.) exhibits this transition in 
In Arabia, process (compare “ Heb.” x. 204). As 
a goddess A..tlitar was a mother, and 
was bifurcated (rather than tn\nsfoniied)into a mas¬ 
culine and feminine deity, the father and the mother 
of mankind (compare Mordtmann, “ Ilimyaritisehe 
Inschriften und Alterthhmer,” No. 869). The father 
was known as Alhbir, or by such epithets as “ Ilmaq- 
qahii,” “Talab Riyam,” etc.; tlie motlier, as Shams 
(compare Barton, “Semitic Origins,” pp. 129 et 
seq.y 

As a god, Athtar was the god of fertility. From 
southern Arabia his w orship was tninsferred to Abys¬ 
sinia, w’here he w as know’n as Astar, and witere many 
features of his w^orship still survive 
In in the rites of the Abyssinian church 
Abyssinia, (comi)are “ Epigrapbische Denkmiller 
alls Abessinien ”; Bent, “ Sacred City 
of tlie Ethiopians ”; and Glaser, “ Die Abessiuier in 
Arabicn und Africa ”). 

In northern Ambia the name Athtar does not ap¬ 
pear; but there are two ginldesses, Al-Uzza and Al- 
Lat, who are shown elsewdiere as goddessc*s of fertil¬ 
ity scarcely disguised under these epithets (compare 

“ Hel>.” X. o8--<36). A.l-XJzxa -was worsliipecl especially 

aL ITakhla and Mecca, and AMjit at Taif and by the 
Nabataeans (compare “C. I. S.” ii. Nos. 170, 182, 
183). She is mentioned b 3 ' Herodotus, iii. 8. 

This cult thus presents an underlying unity 
throughout the Semitic world, wdth many local dif¬ 
ferences. Various animals w ere sacred to this deity 
in different places, w hile she w as frequeutl}" pictured 
in their form. Thus, at Eryx she w as thought to 
a.ssume the fonn of a dove, and of a dove and a 
gazelle at ^lecca. At Arbtda she w’as conceived by 
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Assiirbaiiipal as a warrioress, bohung Avitli bow and 
quiver ('* Ilebraica,” ix. 162); while Zidoniun coins 
picture lier standing on the prow of a galley and 
pointing forwanl as though guiding the vessel on 
its way. Otlier local eircuinstances gave her many 
other forms. Thus, in Sabiea she was identified 
with the sun and the morning star; at Mecca and 
in Assyria, with Venus; and at Zidon, with the 
moon. 

Schrader (‘‘C. 1. O. T.” 2d ed.), Sayce (“Ilibbert 
Lect.” 252), and Driver (Hastings’ “Diet, of the 
Bible”) liold to the non-Semitic origin of this cult. 
Paul llaupt (“Z. D. M. G.” 34, 758 i t seq.)^ Zimmern 
(“Bab. Buss.” 38), Friedrich Delitzsch (“Assyrian 
Grammar,” p. 181), Moore (“Eneyc. Bib.”), G. IIolT- 
maun (“ Ueber Einige Phonizische Insehriften,”22«)» 
and Barton (“ Ileb.” x. 69 et seq.) have argued on the 
otlier side. It is haixlly possible that tlie most uni¬ 
versally worshiped of Semitic divinities should have 
been of non-Semitic origin. It appears plausible 
to assume that the goddess originated in Arabia in 
primitive Semitic times in connection with the cul¬ 
ture of the date-palm, and that, as the Semites mi¬ 
grated, she Avas transplanted to the different countries 
(compare Bitrton, “Semitic Origins,” ch. iii.-v.). See 
Ast.\rte. 

Bini.iof;RAPHT: Movers, Die PhOnizkn 1850, 1. 559-r*50: 
naeilipen, BcitriOje znr ScmUitivhvn Rvliuinmueschichtey 
ISSS: W. R. Smith. Ediubm the Sein 2d ed., 1894, pp. 
81(», 8.55.471 et .vt'/;.: Barton, Aditunth iind Her Infhiencc 
in ihc Old Tcdnmcnf, in J<nintal nf BihUcal Literature^ 
X. Tilc’f idem. The Semitic Istttar Cult, In Hchraica, 
tx. 183-H>3, X. 1-74; idem. Sketch tif Semitic Origins, 1902. 

J. JB. G. A. B. . 

ASHTXTMKAR, REUBEN DHONDJI; Beni- 
Israel, soldier; born near Bombay, India, about 1820; 
He entered military service in the Eighth Regiment 
native infantry on !March 5, 1839. He participated 
in tlie pursuit of the rebel army under Tantia To¬ 
pee in Gujarat, 1857-58. He was present at the 
engagement of Ilykullze, and served with a field 
force against the Niakara Bheels in tlie Rewa 
Kanta district in 1857-58. He served in the Sind 
campaign in 1843. including the march to Kanda¬ 
har, lie was also in Abyssinia. Ashtumkar was 
appointed jeniidar Jan. 1, 1^56; subedar on June 7, 
1858; and Avas raised to the rank of subedar-major 
Jan. 1, 1870- He was decorated with the Order of 
British India of the second class, Avith the title of 
bahadur on Oct. 27. 1872, and the same Order of 
tlie first class Avith the title of sirdar baliadur from 
Jan. 1, 1877. 

J- J. IlY. 

ASHURA (the “tenth” day): A fast day among 
the Mohammedans, observed on the tenth day of the 
month ^luharram, and derived from the Jewish Day 
of Atonement, celebrated on the tenth of Tishri 
(Lev. xvi. 29, x.xiii. 27). The name is an Aramaic 
form of the HgJircAv Avord^“ ‘.eVsor ” (tlic tenth), still 
to be found in a liturgical poem for the Day of 
Atonement (nDD M. Sachs, “Fest- 

gebete der Ismeliten,” 4th etl., pt. iv. 88). 

Mohammedan tradition is a unit on the assertion 
that the Prophet kncAv nothing of tlie Atonement 
Day until he came to 3Iedina in 622. “When Mo¬ 
hammed came to ^ledina, lie saAv that tlie Jcavs fasted 
upon the day Ashura. Said he, ‘What is this?* 


They ansAvered, ‘ It is an “excellent day,” the day 
on Avhicii God saved Israel from their enemy, Avhere- 
upon Moses fasted.* Said he, ‘ I liave a nearer claim 
to Moses tlian you Iiave *; then he fasted and com¬ 
manded others to fast also” (Bukhari, ed. Krehl i 
497). • 

3Iohammed fixed upon the tenth of IMuharram as 
tlie Ashura day. This leaning tOAvard the Jcavs Avas 
evidently displeasing to some of the folloAveis of tlie 
Prophet. “ They said. ‘ O Prophet^ it is a day cele¬ 
brated by Jcavs and Cliristiaus ’ (the last two Avords 
are . a .senseless addition of later time.s). He an- 
SAvered, ‘Then, let us celebrate it on the ninth, in 
order to distinguish ourseh es from the Jcavs *; but 
the next year at this time the Prophet Avas already 
dead.” Some say that, in order to distinguish it 
from the JcAvish fast, 3Iohammed saidi “Fast on the 
ninth and the tenth according toothers, “Fast on 
Ashura, but fast also on the day before and the day 
after.” Another tradition is that he 
Conflicting' did not Avant it celebrated in as joyous 
Traditions, a manner as did the Jews, Avho Avere 
accustomed to deck out their Avives 
Avith their finest jeAvelry and dresses. 

Blit there Avere those avIio, according to the com¬ 
mentators to tlie Koran (sura ii. 46), connected the 
original celebration of Ashura Avith Noah, Avho was 
said to liave landed on :Mt. Judi on the tenth of 
!Muharram and, out of thankfulness, to have fasted 
on that day (BaidaAvi, Comm, on Koran, i. 435; 
Zamahshari, “ Al-Kashshaf,” i. 614). Still others, 
according to traditions gathered by Al-Biruni, said 
that on this day God took compassion on Adam; 
Jesus Avas born; !Moses Avas saved from Pharaoh, 
and Abraham from the fire of Nebuchadnezzar; 
Jacob repined his eyesight; Joseph was dniAvn out 
of the ditch; Solomon Avas invested Avith tlie royal 
pOAver; the punishment Avas taken away from the 
people of Jonah; Job Avas freed from his plagues; 
the prai'cr of Zacharias Avas gmuted, and Jolin Avas 
born to him (Al-Biruni, “ Al-Athar al-Bakiyyah,” ed. 
Sachau, p. 326). 

When ^Mohammed, at a later period, turned away 
from the Jcavs and instituted the Ramadan fast as a 
counterpart of the Christian Lent, the Ashura be¬ 
came a non-obligatory fast-day. As such it is still 
celebrated in Mohammedan countries, 
Becomes and is called “The Little Fast.” In 
non- Egypt the “blessed stomx ” is sold on 
Obligatory, the streets, and the venders cry, “A 
Ncav Year and a blessed Ashura! ” It 
is the season for giving alms; and the belief is that 
“ Upon liim Avho gives plenty to his household on 
the day of Ashura, God Avill bestoAv plenty through¬ 
out the remainder of the year.” The day is held in 
especial honor by the Shiites as the anniversary of 
the battle of Iferbelah (680), on Avhicli day the proto- 
martyr Al-Husain Avas killed, and the moon shone 
for seventy-two hours (Browne, “New History of 
the Bab,” 18SS, p. 195). 

Bibliography : Buhaii, aJ-Salifh, ed. Krehl, 288, 

472; 473. 497; Muslim, Matti ah^ahih, ill. 98-103, Cairo, 1867; 
Malik Ihn Ana.^ Al-Muwaffa\ p. 91, LurKnow, 1879; Al- 
KastalanU HkIku! akSnriJn: 4S2, Biilak, 1868; Al-Tlrmldhl, 
^hnmaAl al-NahU 1.145, Bulak, 1875; Al-BIrunl, AUAIhar 
al-Ba1fiuucih, f‘<l. Saehau. pp. 329 et iteq. (Enj?. transl. pp. 328 
ct wr/.), n*pnxJuc('d by A!-Kazwlni,-4 f/iai* o^-JUiZoci, i. 67 ft 
aeq, (German transl. by Elbe, pp. 139 et scq.)* Compare 
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The earliest record that makes mention of'the 
Hebrew people—the triumphal stele of Pharaoh 
Mencptah, of about the mid(ileof the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury B.c.—shows Israel installed in some district of 
southern Syria, which can not now be precisely 
located, among peoples and cities of varying impor¬ 
tance—Hittites, Canaan, Gezer, Aske- 
The Ion, Yeuu‘anm. Three centuries later, 
Jews in in the list of cities of Judea taken by 
. Palestine. Shishak, Isnud reap])ears aniong the 
conquered. ^lomentous events hud 
occurred in the meantime, of which only the Bib¬ 
lical books give an account. Palestine liad been con¬ 
quered by the various tribes; a relatively powerful 
kingdom having Jenrsalem for its <‘apital had lK*en 



established; and, during the very lifetime of Shisliak, 
the rupture of the union that had existed but a.short 
time under David and Solomon, and the separation 
of the kingdoms of Judali and Israel, had bccurr(*d. 
Menaced in turn by the Canaanites and the Ani- 
mcans of Syria, bj" Egypt, and, above all, by the 
powerful Semites of the valleys of tlie Tigris and 
the Euphrates, the two states successively disap¬ 
peared—the northern one in 722 b.c., under the at¬ 
tacks of the Assyrians; the southern, 135 years later, 
under those of the Babylonians. 

Sargon transported 27,000 inlmbitants of Samaria 
to the Balikh and the Khabur, and to the frontiers 
of 3Iedia. Nebuchadnezzar airried off from Jeru¬ 
salem .some 20,000 Jews who in the land of exile 
awaited the fall of the second Chaldean empire. 
During the reign of the first king of the dynasty of 


Jonah (Yer. Ter. i. 41/f; Yer. Yoma viii. 45^). 3, 
Ashyan bar Jakim, of the end of the tliird centur^^ 
who belonged toiVssi’s circle (Yer. Yeb. xi. 12a) and 
is perhaps identical with the Ashyan named in Ber. 
14//, as the father of R. Isaac. 4. Ashyan b. Nid- 
bak, probably of Babylonian origin, whose fatber-in- 
law, Yeba, tniusmitied an utteiunce of Rab (B. B. 
22/>), and wlio liimself repeated another of Rab’s 
teacliingMj5t?Trt2^JTr^ to the better reading, 

RabbinirtCuez, “DikdiifetK^oferim,” ad loc., note 60, 
wliile Zeira taught in his^t^^ne (Yer. Meg. i. lie, 
where Nidbah stands for Nidbafc)k 
Bibliography : Frankel, 3fcbo, 65a et 8^ 

J. 8R. ^ W. B. 

ASIA: The largest continent, and the most an¬ 
cient seat of civilization, constituting the greater 
part of the Eastern hemisphere. 


(iolgtT. lIVw h<tt Mohammcil nun dem Judfuthumc Avf~ 
uruiuimuu f ]k3S: Uirs<*l)n*ld. JicdrUue zur Krkldruuu 
Kot'du^ p. 77; SpreniJrtT. Dnn Mtdianuimin^ ili. 55; 

(irinitne, Mnhnnnued^ i. 55; MuhnmnuuVn Lehre 

x'oii dcr (}fl'€id>nru}i\f, p. IHI ; and (^ptM’ially Ooldzlher. In 
Revue Etuden Juiven, xxviii. rf ^r//. For the iiuniem 
C‘t‘k‘l>nilion, see Lane, Minlcni EuUidinuK L ii. h>5 


ASBTYAN: Tlie name of seveml Palestinian 
amoraiin and of one, i)robal)ly Babylonian, amora. 
1. Ashyan, ‘‘the Carpenter (Naggara),” of tlie third 
century, who handed down certain utterances of 
Jolianan (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah iii. 42b; Gen. R. Ixxxii. 5, 
in which latter passiige the name lias been cor¬ 
rupted) 2. Amora ill the fourth century, belonged 
to Aba’s circle, and handed down uttemnees of 
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the Acluenicnid.T, a small select number of ]>oor» 
fervent Jews were allowed to reenter Palestine, 
where they organized a commuuit}' 
Exile with the restored Temple as a center, 
and Res- Under the guidance of a hie^a^ch 3 ' of 
toration. high pnests the people enjoyed wide 
internal liberty; but, disturbed at the 
outset l»y religious reform, they did not always bear 
Persian domination with ])atienee, and. about SoO, 
Artaxer.xes Ochus dei)orted a group of Jews that 
had revoIt(‘d to Hyrcania. 

The ^lacedoniaii conquest (332 n.c.)put an end to 
the empire founded by Cyrus. In tlie partition that 
followed the death of Alexander, Palestine fell to 
the share of the Ptolemies, who retained it during 
the third century. Clever politicians, 
Greek they knew how to deal with national 
and Roman sentiment and to render Greek civili- 
Dom- zation accessible to a sensitive ])eoplc. 
ination. The Seleucid;e, succeeding tlie Ptole¬ 
mies in 198 B.C., desired to hasten the 
work of Hellenization. Auti(X"hus Ej)iphanes. !)y 
his fanaticism, ])rovoked the revolt of the Maccabees, 
whose success was the triumph of the cause of inde¬ 
pendence after more than four centuriesof subjection. 

This independence, liowever, lasted but a short 
while. From 63 n.c. tlie intestine quarrels of the 
Ilasmoneans, who had become kings, placed the lit¬ 
tle state at the mercy of the Romans. Pompey en¬ 
tered Jerusalem, and Gabinius placed Judea under 
tribute. However, a century had to pass before defi¬ 
nite annexation could take place. Rather than ad- 
iniiiisler the ungovernable and stricken country di¬ 
rectly, the Romans handed it over to the Idumcan 
Herod and his descendants. 

In the course of this last period Judaism had 
overstepped the limits of its ancient centers and had 
spread over the whole of western Asia. 
Western During the first century of the com- 
Asia, mon em it not onl}" kept the positions 
in the region of the Euphrates, which, 
apparently, it had not ceased to possess since the 
exile, blit also scattered thence in all directions. To 
the south it reached l^Iesene; and around Nehardca, 
during the reign of Tiberius or thereabouts, Jewish 
influence had been strong cufmgh to permit the 
maintenance for some thirty years of the open revolt 
of Anilai and Asinai against the Parthian king. To 
the north, with JSisibis as its capital, Judaism con¬ 
quered Adiabeiie tlirougli the conversion of the royal 
house. In the extreme north it penetrated Armenia; 
to the cast. Media. It is singular that from Mesopo¬ 
tamia, under Antiochus the Great (200 b.c.), went 
forth the first Jewish colony having Asia Minor as 
its destination. The colony must have been fol- 
low’ed by a number of emigrants, wdio formed flour¬ 
ishing communities in nearly every important city 
of the country. 

Northern Syria, too, was invaded by numerous 
Jewish colonies, especially at Damascus and An¬ 
tioch ; and the petty dynasties of Emesa and Cilicia 
were influenced by Judaism. In the epoch of the 
Mishnah, Jew^s existed among the nomad Arabs; a 
little later, through immigration and especially 
through conversion, the Jewish religion penetrated 
into the center and to the south of the Arabian penin- 
IL~14 


sula. When in tlie course of the early centuries of 
the common era these movements were completed, 
Asiatic Judaism embraced a domain that has not 
.«^ince been exceeded to any extent. 

In contrast w itli tills expansion was the simulta¬ 
neous disirppearance of the centers of Jewish national 
and religiou.s life—Jerus:ilem and the Temple. When 
the Romans decided to place Judea under the direct 
jurisdiction of the empire, incompatibilit}’ betw'een 
suzeniin and subject iuduccil the formidable re¬ 
volt (67-70) that was terminated by the systematic 
destruction of the capital, followed by the edict 
forbidding Jews to ix'tum thither, and by the estab- 
lisliment in the country of Greek and Roman colo¬ 
nies, which were destined to destroy all jiossibility 
of reconstruction. Dc.si>ite these precautions, there 
occurred under Hadrian (131-135) the sanguinaiy 
revolt of Ihir Kokl^ji. DejKipulatcd and politically 
enslaved, Judea playetl a smaller and smaller role in 
the destiny of Judaism. 

The religious center—rather than the national— 
gmdually shifted its hKtition. The schools first 
placed at Jabueh (Jamnia), soutli of Joppa (Jaffa), 
w'ere afterward removetl to Galilee; that is, to L'sha, 
Seppharis, Shefariani, and especiall}’ to Til)erias; 
and in these schools the Talmud known as the Jeru¬ 
salem Talmtid was elaborated during 

Epoch of the third and fourth centarics. The 
the triumph of Christianity must have 

Talmud, been fatal to Galilean Judaism, tliat, 
witli the suppression of the patriarch¬ 
ate (about 425), lost the autonomy which it liad pre- 
serve<l till then. 

The commuiutie.s lieyond the Euphrates gained in 
importance wliat Palestine lost. The foundation of 
the Academy of Sura (219) nearly coincides with the 
advent in 3Iesopotamia and Iran of a new dynasty, 
that of the Sass.xxids. At first hostile, this dynasty 
became quite tolerant tow'ard Judaism, w hich gained 
f.dherents even in the royal house. Then rivals of 
the Academy of Sura spning up and flourished—the 
schools of Nehardca, Punilx-dita, and Mahuza; and 
from them proceeded the Bahylonian Talmud. In 
the sixth century the Jews on both sides of the Eu¬ 
phrates were persecuted; but a new' religion, arising 
in central Arabia, was dc'Stinc'^l to deprive Byzan¬ 
tines and Sassanids of domination in w'cstem Asia 
(see Academies in Babyi.oxia, Academies in Pal¬ 
estine). 

A Jewd.sh population of real importance had been 
establislied in the Arabian peninsula. Proselytism, 
rather than immigration, Iiad introduced Judaism 
into the trilxsof northern Hijaz, about 

Arabia. Taima, Khaibar, Fadak, and Yathrib 
(now Mwlina), and tho.se speaking the 
Sabeaa language and inhabiting the present Ye¬ 
men. Among the last-mentioned, according to a 
somewhat doubtful tradition, Judaism, under the 
Ilimyaritic king Nuwas, obtained political su¬ 
premacy. 

In his early discourses 3Ioliammcd made advances 
to the Jew s of Hijaz. whose religion had furnished 
him with the essential elements of the one he him¬ 
self founded. But he experienced a repulse, w hich 
explains the hostility displayed b3’ him tow'ard 
the Jew s after the battle of Badr, and which w as 
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destintKl to have far-rcachiiig consequences. As so(m 
as he bec-ame victor, Mohammed expelled from 
Hijaz tlie grt-ater number of his adversaries (wlio 
went to Syriii); issued severe decrees against Jews 
and Christians; <leclarcd war without quarter ujmii 
those refusing to submit to Islam; and 
Under Mo- ordered a special hix, the “ jizyah,” to 
biaiiimedaii Ix^ impos<.‘d on the vanquished. TliC 
Rule./ inferior position of tlie Jews resulting 
from these acts was not regulated till 
later, Tq one of tlie immediate successors of Mo- 
liamined, the calif Omar, is genenill}’ ascribed the 
decree (“kaiiun ”)—unfavorabie to the Jews—that 
precisely defincxl their status (sec Moiiammkd Omak, 
REsciiirT OF). The decree is probably of later date. 
It must l.>e rememlx*red that Islam assured the Jews 
a “guarantee” (“dhimma”), conferring the right of 
free worship. 

In general, the Moslem conquest of Syria, Mc*so- 
potamia, and Iran was at first advantageous to Juda¬ 
ism. The proliibition again-st residence in Jerusa¬ 
lem was maintained but a short time. At Bagdad, 
under the Abba.^^sid califs, wlio, with rare exception, 
were not fanatk-al, tlie Jewish communities, full of 
vitalit 3 ', enjoyeil rcwl prosperity. Though troubled 
b}' internal religious dissensions that originated ami 
developed out of Karaism in tlie seventh and eighth 
centurit*s; b\' personal and local dissensions, such as 
those which in 940 led to tlie suppression of the 
exilarchate; by 3Iessianic preachings in Syria in 
727, and, four centuries later, b}^ David Alro^’ in 
northern Persia: yet Asiatic Judaism threw out one 
last glt*am in the epoch of the final efllorescence of 
the schcwjls at Sura and Pumbedita under the geonini 
Saadia. Sherira, and Hai. Unlike Islam, the Chris¬ 
tianity of this perirxi instigated violent persecutions. 
In the eighth and ninth centuries the B\'zanline 
emperors forcc-d conversion upon the Jews of Asia 
Minor; and in 1099 the Crusiiders, on entering Jeru¬ 
salem, mas-sacrc‘d the Jewish population. 

From the domains under Abbassid rule various 
migrations earned Judaism to the confines of Asia. 
A coinmunitj’ in India, the Bexi-Iskael at Bombax", 
was founded b^' David Ikibban, who 
India. left Bagdad in 900. Another group, 
distinct from this one, exists at Bom¬ 
bay and at Cochin. It is divided into blacks and 
whites, the Macks being the offspring of intermar¬ 
riage. Despite their assiTlions to the contrary’, tliese 
communities do not seem to have been of mucli 
earlier date than the Beni-Israel. 

According to a tradition, the Jew s in China emi-^ 
grated from Palestine, after the fall of the Temple, 
during the reign of 3Iing-tse (70-75); but this is 
highly' improbable. Other sources of information 
more reliable but not altogether tnistw'orth^" state 
that in 879 there were Jew’s at Han- 
Cbina. kow, a village no longer to be locatetl 
with certaint 3 % but probably on the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. But it is only in the time of the 
Song dynasty* (960-1126) that Jews, coming from 
India, brought to the Chinese court as a tribute 
tissues from the western seas. It is tube noted that 
the Jew’s (the first whose arrival in China is histori¬ 
cally’^ established) came by sea and not by land. 

From Benjamin of Tudela and Pethahiah of Re¬ 


gensburg it is evident that a part of the Caiu-asus 
had been conquered by’ Judaism toward the end of 
the twelfth century'. The Persian or- 
Tlie igin of the colonics is attested not only^ 
Caucasus, by local tradition, but by' the Pei-sian 
dialect prcscrvt*tl to the present day' 
among Jew’isli mountaineers in the Caucasus. 

The closing of the academics at Sura ami Puml)e- 
dita (1040), nearly coincident with tlie end of the 
tempt>ral power of ihe Abbassids, marks the point 
at w hich Asia ceased to be an intellectual an<l na- 
th)nal center of Judaism. Among the Arabs began 
oppressive and restrictive legislation, summed up in 
the so-called “ kanun ” of Omar. In all countries in 
which Arabic or Persian w’as spoken, Jews led an 
obscure, dependent, and humiliating existence. It 
is of little signiliciince that, at the end 
End of of tlie thirteenth century, a JcAvish 
the Middle jiliysician became prime minister to 
Ages. the khan Argun, sovereign of Persia 
and Irak, inasmuch as ,the khan was 
a ^Mongol, a stranger to the ideas controlling Islam. 
The establishment of Ottoman supremacy, however, 
in regions w here the central authority’^ w’as effective, 
induced notable improvement in the situation of 
the Jews: its first result, after the conqiie$t of Asia 
Minor by the Byzantines, was the permission of the 
free reconstitution of the ancient communities. 

This humane and tolerant policy' displayed itself 
most brightly' at the time w’hen the expulsion of 
the Jew’s from Spain brought to the Orient large 
numbers of refugees, of w’honi Asiatic Turkey re¬ 
ceived her share. In the course of the sixteenth 
century' many' coiuiniinities, with the 
Modem help of this fresh element, regained 
Times. some of thfir old importance, as at 
Smyrna, Manissa, and other cities in 
Asia Elinor; at Damascus, Safed, Tiberias, and Jeru¬ 
salem, in Syria and in Palestine. 

Later arrivals from Europe modified further the 
physiognomy' of Judaism in ^me of these cities. In 
the eighteenth century' lx‘gan a constant immigra¬ 
tion of Jew’s — especially' frcun Poland — speaking 
Jud.’co-German, w’ho superimposed Ashkenazic on 
Sepliardic communities, and in time became numer- 
icjilly' preponderant in Jerusalem, Hebron, and Safed. 
A last wave from the same source, in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century', brought to the coast 
plains of Palestine and to parts of Galilee, Russian, 
Rumanian, Galician, even Bulgarian, immigrants, 
W’ho created the villages of Rishon le-Zion, Zikron 
Ya^akob, and Rosh Pinah. 

Formed of diverse elements—some native; others, 
tlie minority', of European origin, and subject to 
tlie historic influences of their respective conn tries— 
Asiatic Judaism presents a w’ide variety of aspects. 

The communities of Y^emen, of northern Syria, 
and of the valleys of the Tigris and the Euphrates 
employ Arabic as the vulgar tongue. In Kimiistan 
and around the lakes of Van and Urmiah a Neo- 
Aramaic dialect is preserved, spoken especially at 
Zakho, Urmiah, Salamas, and Basli-Kala. It is a 
valuable relic of the dialects peculiar to the popula¬ 
tions prior to the Arabian conquest. In Asia Minor 
the chief language is Ladino, or Judaeo-Spanish, 
w'hich in Palestine is employed along w’ith Judaeo- 
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German ami Anibic. Persian is llie language of tlie 
Jews not only in Persia j>roj>er. but in a jmrt of 
Turkestan ami in the Caueasus, with 
Lan- the exerption of a small Georgian 

guages. group wliich use-s Karivelian. In 

these countries the knowledge of Ile- 
hrew lias persisted up to the j>resent time—ehielly 
in Yemen and Palestine, where in certain plaees it 
bids fair to become a living language. The case is 
(piite dilTerent in farther Asia. In India. Mahratti is 
the language <»f the ritual; in C!iina, alxmlthe inhl- 
dle of the eentiiry, in) one knew how to rea<l the 
Ibble, and the name ‘^Israel” was eornii)ted to 
** Veseloni.'' 

Owing to tlie absence or the sr-arcit}' of precise 
statistics oil the subject, it is impossi- 
Dis- ble to give detinite information con¬ 
tribution ccniing the dilTerent groujis of Jews 
of Jews in in Asia. Tlie figures in the follow- 
Asia. iiig lable arc approximately correct: 


Jews in Asia. 


Asia Minor. 

65,000 


Svria and Palesline. 

Mcs<)iH>iiiniia, Irak. 

iKUinfi 

70,000 

60,000 j 


Total in .\slatlc Turker. 

285,000 


.58.471 

SilM-ria . . . 

34.477 

8,:ioo 

O.OfW 

2,(00 






Khiva. . 


T<'ial In .\siati<' Russia.. 

112,248 

A don. 

2,800 

Briii>li lihlia. 

14.4(^ 


Total in British possfssif*ns in .\sia. 

17.200 

Afulianisian.. 

efion 


IVrsia... 



('hina. 


Other coiintrit*s... 



OQ .-jYI 



j 

Total JewLsh pt^pulalion in -\sia. 


442,048 


The des^cr.Jaiits of Eiiro]K*an immigrants arc di- 
Yid(‘d into Ashkenazim and Sephardim. Alongside 
of these in Palestine are the reninaiits of the sect of 
tlio Samaritans (in Xablms), ami some Karaites (in 
Jenisjdem). In eastern Asia the form of worship 
and the beliefs have lK*en intiucnccMl by neighboring 
religions. In India this infiuence is notable among 
black Jews; and among tlie Jews of China religious 
senliment leas lieeoine obliterated to the e.xtent that 
a member of the Jewi.sh eomniiiiiity has lx*en known 
to exercise the functions of a Buddhist priest. 

As the greater part of Asia is under the rule of 
European powers, tlie p^dith'ul status of the major- 
' ity of Jews is regulated by the general 
Political laws of IIus.sia, Turke}', and Great 
. Statue. Britain. In Silieria, Transc-aucasia, 

I and Turkestan the government of 
Jews of European origin must be distinguished from 
that of native Jews. The former are controlled by 
the restrictive measures in force in the country of 
their origin; the latter, under Ru.ssian rule, liave 
obtained the benefits of a regular government and of 
protection from Mussulman fanaticism, and have 
even, to a large extent—especially in the Caucasus— 


been ass<K*iale<l with the local administration. Since 
1SU2, however, their situation has trended toward 
that of llieir European coreligionists. In Asiatic 
Turkey the reforms called **tunzimat” have gradu¬ 
ally elTaeed tlie difTerences that law and ancient 
usage Iiad established between Jew and 3Iussnlman; 
and the emisiituiion of 1876, by pioelaiming that 
all subjects of the empire are without distinction 
called (tsmanlis, abrogated the stipulations of the 
decree of Omar. Moreover, in the course of recent 
eenturie-s, the Pi /te lias fre<iuently taken Jews into 
its service: and some of them had attained to high 
cilices. It shniihl be added that in regions where 
the siiltairs authority has not been uncontested, as, 
for example. Yemen and Kurdistan, the condition 
of the .lews Ii:is remained precarious and wretched. 
In Persia till within (lie last few' years, Jew's W’cre 
subject to many disipialifications, and were com- 
pelleil to follow s/irdid, disreputable trades: a series 
of edicts of the present shah, 3IiizafTar-ed-din, 
gmnteil them civil rights (see Afgiiantstax, Ara¬ 
bia, China, etc.). 

BuiLiO(;R.4r!iY: Ffirst, Kultur- uud Litcrnlur-GaicJi. der 
JwU u in Asifu, 1K49. iKwiini J. J. Benjamin, Acht Jahre 
i)t Axien uiid Afrikit^ ii., HanovtT, llCi?); Isidore Loeb, X#a 
Situalitm dc:f hrailitcs cn Tiirquic^ etc., Paris, 1877. 

G. I. Ly. 

ASIA MEHOK: The western extremity of Asia, 
which seems to have been km»wn to the Jews at a 
relatively't‘:irly date; for to this region belong the 
greater numlxT of the sons of Japhet mentioned in 
the elhnographie lists in Gen. x. Von Gutsehmid 
believes that there was a dispersion of Jew's in Asia 
3Iinor in the middle of the fourth century b.c. ; but 
it is probable that Jew ish colonization did not ante- 
ilate the Seleiieids, though Josephus mentions the 
existence of relations between Jew’s and the inhabi¬ 
tants of Pergamiis, extending back to the time of 
Abraham. 

. Toward the end of the third century, at the time 
that Greek communities began to be formed in the 
villages along the coast, Antiochus the Great (223- 
187 B.c.) installed in the more thinly populated dis¬ 
tricts of Phrygia 2,000 Jewish families from 3Ieso- 
potainia (Josephus, “Ant.” xii. 3, §4). The Jews 
formed military colonies at these places, the princi¬ 
pal of which seem to have been Apamea, Laodicea, 
ami llierajiolis. The name AQroi;f/a (colony), which 
llicrapolis retaine<] for four centuries, attests the 
nature of the settlement. 

Before tlie death of Antiochus, Asia 3Iinor passed 
forever out of 1 he gnisp of the Seleucids. Their suc¬ 
cessors, the Romans, follow'cd the same 
The favorable policy toward the Jews; 
Homan Oc- at first protecting them in the va- 
cupation. rious states in Avhich the countiy 
remained dividc^l (“Letter of tlie Ro¬ 
man Senate to the Kings of Pergamus, Cappadocia,” 
etc.-, 139-BIS B.C.); and, later, defending them from 
the ill will of the Hellenic population among whom 
they lived, when, after the year 133, these states 
w'ere successively annexed by Rome. The Greek 
tow ns regarded w’ith disfavor the settlement among 
them of tins strange element, "which, w’hile claiming 
to participate in communal life, still adhered to its 
peculiar cii.stoms and organization. Hence, there 
developed a senliment of hostility which in the 
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second half of the first century before the common 
•era provoked at Tralles, Laodicea, Miletus, and 
Eidiesus irritating measures, such as the seizure of 
moneys collected for the Temple, the prohibition of 
the exercise of the Jewish religion, and even threats 
of expulsion. Ca*sar and Augustus, however, as- 
sure<l to the Jews the rights of sojourn and of free 
worship; yet it is improbable that in the Greek 
towns they possessed the right of citizenship and a 
•corresponding share of i)ublic honors. On the other 
band, they enjoyetl freedom from conscription, the 
•exemption from which was conferred on them by 
Dolabella, proconsid in Asia (43 n.c.). Roman olli- 
cials seem to have dej^arted from their benevo¬ 
lent policy in only one instance—when, in C2 n.c.. 


lenism. At the end of the first century Ptolema?us 
of Tlos olTered to the Jew ish community, as a thank- 
offeriug for having raised him to the dignity of 
archon, a burial-ground, which bore 
The the jiagan name of ^heroon.” This 
Birth of was in conformity with the pniciise 
Hellenism. kn<>w’n as the ** honorarium decurio- 
nat i ” (iwesent of one w ho has bee ome a 
decurion), modeled after the political organization of 
the city. Only the ordinary formulas of Greek epig¬ 
raphy are .seen in the ejutaidi of Rufina of Smyrna 
and in the inscription of Tatitm of Phocjea. who 
erected a synagogue, in return for which lie received 
a crown of gold from the community. Record ex¬ 
ists of the marriage of a Jewess to a Greek at Lystru. 



Ancient Jewish Commcnities in Asia Minor. 
MoiJern city-yiamcs fii Roman type. 

(Drawn «i|>«:Ially for “ Thr Jtwiab EocyclopedU.^^ 


L. Valerius Flaccus confiscated at Laodicea, Apamca, 
Adramyttium, and Pergamus money iiiteiule<I f<>r 
Jerusiilem. He. had to ausw’er for the illegal act be¬ 
fore the courts. 

If the sums seized by Valerius Flaccus really rep¬ 
resented the didraclima tax for one year, it might 
be concluded, according to the calculation of Theo¬ 
dore Reinach, that there w^ere at that time ISO.OfiO 
Jews in Asia Minor. But this number is possibly 
ten times too large; for, among nearly 20.()()0 Greek 
inscriptions found in Asia !Minor, scarcely twenty 
can be attributed doubtless to Jews. 

From the beginning of the common era, popular 
hatred tow^ard tlie Jew’s seemed to diminish, doubt¬ 
less through their gradual assimilation with llel* 


As Judaism became alTccted by outside influences, 
and in turn influenced the surrounding society, vari¬ 
ous hybrid groups grew’ up side by side with the 
relatively orthodox elements. Such w'ere the Juda- 
izing pagans: Julia Severa of Akmonia, benefactress 
of the synagogue and high priestess of the imperial 
religion ; the Porphynxbaphoi of Ilierapolis, who 
mixed practises of entirely Hellenic origin with the 
observance of the feasts of Passover and Pentecost; 
and the Ilypsistarians, or Adorers of the Supreme 
God. The Sabbatists of Cilicia and the followrersof 
Sambathc at Thyatira were also more or less under 
the influence of Judaism. 

Powerful though the effect of the surrounding 
Hellenism was, the Jewish communities displayed 
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a remarkable vitality. Even in the third eenlury, 
the Jewish colonies of Smyrna and Hierapolis pre¬ 
served a racial feeling snfliciently strong to cause 
tlieiii to call themselves “laos” or '‘ethnos ’’(people) 
of the Jews. About the Siime time, 
Strong* the colony of Aj^amea invoked a par- 
Bacial ticular statute, administered under a 
Feeling of law (•' nomos ”). 

Jews. These groups of Jews, however, 
scciu to have lost all connection with 
the Jewish cciUers of Palestine and of Babylonia. 
Tlie Talmud ignores them comjdelely. According 
To a uouiaful tradition, R. Akiba ami R. .Meir Avent 
to 3Iazaea in Caj^padocia; and, according to the 
J\‘sikia, an obscure haggadist, Nahum, jmeached 
at Tarsus. 31. Jaslrow disagrees Avith Kohut and 
Neiibauer, in identifying the Bihlieal Ludim Avith 
the Lydians. Joseph Halevy has raised strong ob¬ 
jections to the identification of Phrygia Avith Pru- 
giia. the Avine of Avhich, sjiys the Babylonian Tal¬ 
mud, s<‘parates the Ten Tribes from their brethren. 
C'atipadocia seems to have been an exception to the 
i\ile, and ii(»t to luiA^e lost all contact Avitli Talmudic 
Judaism. Tavo scholars, Samuel and Judah, are 
styled “of Cappadocia*’; and in an inscription at 
JalTa occurs the name of a Caiipadocian Jew called 
Jacob, at a time Avhen members of the Asiatic com- 
mnniiies g(*nerally bore Greek names. 

Christianity at first alTccted these little JcAvish 
colonies less than one Avould have exjiected. The- 
preaching of Paul, himself a Jew of 
Advent of Tarsus, does not seem to have been 

Christi- very successful, sjive, possibly, at Ico- 
anity. nium. Where defection.^ occurred, 
they Avere merely individual cases. 
The texts of the third century, cited above, shoAV 
that the Jewish elements continiUMl, Avithout .serious 
impairment, o.p to the triTimiih of the new religion 
and the establishment of the Cliristijin cm{)ire. 

Information concerning events later than this 
Clinch is very scarce. The JeAvs of Asia 3Iinor 
]nobably shared the vici.ssitudes of their coreligion¬ 
ists in Oriental Cliri.'^teiulom ; undergoing, like them, 
the changes of an increasingly harsh legislation, and 
tlie persecutions of Ju.stinian, Jii.stin, Pliocas, and 
Ilenielius. A false trnlition makes certain Jcavs of 
Syria Avlio had fled to Isauria the instigators of tlie 
strnggleoi Leo 11. Avith tlie Iconoclasts. Itis, hoAV- 
ever, certain tliat Leo in 7*22 forced tlie entire body 
of Jcavs to embrace Cliristianily. The measure mu.st 
liave been merely nominal in its elTecls; for in tlie 
fnllcnving cent my various eniiierors passed many 
similar ordinances. 

Turkish rule initiated an era of comparatiA’c toler¬ 
ance for the Jewish communities, though tliey had 
doubtle.ss become greatly reduced in numbers. In 
‘the reign of Sultan Orkhan (132(3-1800) a group of 
immigrauts fro»n Syria reinforced the 
In pojmlation of Brusa; and at the end of 
the Middle the Ofteenth century and later, the coin- 
Ages. munitics of Amasia, Tokat, Magnesia, 
Syria, and Smyrna were augmented 
by a fresh contingent of immigrants, refugees from 
Spain, Avhose language soon superseded Greek, 
Avhich had probably remained from ancient times 
the language of the old indigenous communities. 


The colonies thus ft)rmed have pa-ssed through the 
la.'it few centuries Avitlioiit either disturbance or dis¬ 
tinction; having live<l in accord Aviili tlie Turks, 
but at times less harmoniousl}’ with tlie Greek Chris¬ 
tians. The only notCAVortliy incident in modern times 
Avas the excitement aroused by Su.\imETH.\i Zebi, . 

Ollicial statistics giA*e tlie folloAviug figures for 
the JeAvi.sli population of Asia 3Iinor, including the 
Armenian jirovinces: 

Jeayisii Population of A?^ta Minou. 


VilayHs <if Tn*l>izond, Erz<*riini. Anp*ra, Sf-vvas, Konia, 

l)i:irl«*kr. and Kjii^tamuiii. 

Vilayet of A nn. 

Vilayet of Brusa. 

Vilayet of Constantinople (Asiatic dt-|»fnd»‘noies). 

Vilayet of Sin>rna....... 

Sjinjik of iniicit... . 

Sanjik of Biga... 


3,170 

.5,(KX) 

3,225 

0,670 

22,516 

2,.500 

2,988 


Total 


40,069 


The Jews form an acti\*e, hnliisirions class, fol¬ 
lowing minor trades and hnn:!:cnift.s. The founda¬ 
tion of the agricultural school, “Or Israel,” near 
Smyrna, by the Alliance Lsmelite UiMAcrselle and 
the JcAvi.sh Colonization S<xieiy Avill doubtless cause 
the migration into the agricultund regions i)f a num¬ 
ber of Jcavs concentnited in cities. The Alliance 
has contributal also to the moral and 
Trades and material impr#»\'emeiit of the Jews in 
Schools, the province'sIwtleringon the yEgcau 
Sea, ly the ereciion of schools and 
Avorkshops for apprentices in Smyrna (1878), Darda¬ 
nelles (1878), Cnscuujiik (1879), Briisji (188G), Mag¬ 
nesia (1892). Aidiu (1894), Pergamus (1890), Casaba, 
and Syria (1897). 

BjnuoGR.vniv: Vital Cnim-t, Ln Turquic (rAt^ic; Schurer, 
(ic.<ch. ika JiUJ. Volhcit, :m i. 3: Th. Mommsen, Pror- 
iuct\'<ofthc. liomnu Einjihr Hesvhivhte^v.vMi,); 

Ilarnsay, Jlistorkvl ('onnoififnrif on f/nltitHina: Joseph 
nal<H'y, M/mnirc sur Qu*:h/uf.< yoin.'t finnjra))hiquci< dcla 
Pah\sU)i<\ in tho annual of Liincz, Jerusalem; J. 

S(‘lienk, in liiiZitntiukchc Z* itx ftnft, l.'-Ui, p. 272: T. Franco, 
i7ss(n’ itur Vliistitirc (ks tk VEmpire,Ottoman; M. 
Ja.'itrow, Lfff Lwtim on Ludal. in Eevne Etudes Juives^ 
xvii. p. 3(iS: Ramsay, Cities and Bkhoprics of Phruyia^ 1. 2; 
idem, 8f. Paul. 

G. I. LY. 

ASIEL; 1. Found only in the genealogy of 
Simeon (I Chron. iv. 35). 2. One of the live skilled 
writers Avho Avrote the laAv for Ezra (II Esd. xiv. 
24). 3. Ancestor of Tobit (Tobit i. 1, K. V.; A. V. 
reads ** Astiel”). 

j. JR. G. B. L. 

‘ASIYAH (“Avorld of making”): The last of the 
four spiritual Avorlds of the Cabala—Azilut, Beriah, 
Yezirah, ‘A.siyah—based on the passage in Isa. xliii. 
7. According to the “3Ia-seket Azilut,” it is the 
region Avhere the Ofanim rule and Avhere they pro¬ 
mote the Iiearing of prayers, support human en¬ 
deavor, and combat evil. Their ruler is Sandalphon. 
According to the system of the later Palestinian 
Cabala, ‘Asiyah is the lowest of the spiritual worlds- 
containing the Ten H«iA*ens and the Avhole system 
of mundane Creation. The light of the Sefirot ema¬ 
nates from these Ten Heavens, Avhich are called the 
“Ten Sefirot of ‘A.siyah”; and tlirough them spiri¬ 
tuality and piety are imparteil to the realm of matter 
-^the seat of the dark and impure powers (Cor- 
dovero, “Pardes Rimmoniin,” chapter [initials 
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of A/ilut, Bcriab, yi*zinih, ‘Asiyah]). (\ ital, Ez 
Bayyim,” cliapltT y Coini)are Azilli\ 

K. 

ASKANAZY, MAX: Gorman pliysiciau; born 
at Stalliipbnon, East Prussia, Foi).-4, 1805. He re* 
CcivcMlhisoducationat tlK\u"ymnasiiiiii in Kbnigsborg. 
Prussia, and at tlio university in that oily, sludying 
modioino at tlio laltor, and graduating in In 

the same year ho l)o('aiuo assistant at the patlioh^g- 
ical institute of Ids alma mater, and in IShd was ad¬ 
mitted to the medieal faoulty of I lie uinvorsity as 
lecturer. Askanazy is tlie author of several essays 
on elinieal and patholngieal anatomical subjects, 
among which are; ** Kasuisliseheszur Frage derAlo- 
pecia Neurotioa,” in “Arehiv fur l)ermat«dogie und 
Syphilis,’* 181)0, xxii. 5*2:3; ** Feber Bothrioeephalus- j 
Ana(*mie und die Prognostiselie Ij(*d<*utung dm* Me- j 
galoblaslen im Anamisehen Blute,’* in **Zeitsehnft j 
fill* Kliuisehe ]\ledizin,'’ 1S05, xxvii.. parts 5 ami 0; j 
“Ueber den Wassergelialt (h‘S Elutes und Blut- i 
serums bei Kreislaufstorungen, Nejdiriti<len, Anae- { 
mien und Fieber A'ebst Vorbemerkungi'ii uber ilie ■ 
Untersuehungsmethodeii uinl fiber den Befumliinter 
Physiologisehen Verthaltnissen.” in Deiitselies Ar- 
cliiv fur Klinische Medizin," 1897, lix.: “Ueberdie 
Diagnostische Bedeutung dor Ausseheidung des 
Bence-Jones’scheu Kbriiers durcli ileu Urin,” ih. 
1900. Ixviii. 

8. F. T. H. 


ASKANAZY, SELLY: German physician; 
born 8ei>t. 8, 18()(>, at Stalluponen. East Ih'ussia. 
He attended tlie Kneiphof Gymnasium at Kbnigs- 
berg,-Prussia, and later tlie university in that c ity, 
graduating as doctor of medicine in 1892. Coining 
the stall of tlie university medical hospital as junior 
assistant in the same year, he became in 1894 first 
assistant. He held this position until 1899, when he 
resigned owing to his increasing jirivate jn-actise. 
In 1897 he was appointed lecturer in the uinver.sity. 
Askanazy lias contributed severid essays to the med¬ 
ical journals on the examination of patients for ac¬ 
cident insumnce, clinic 1 diagnostics, etc. 


I 


I 

! 


F. T. H. 


ASKENAZY, SIMON : Polish historian; born 
in 1807 at Zawicliwost, government of 8andomir, 
Russian Poland; studied at the universities of AVar- 
saw and Gottingen, graduating from tlie latter with 
the degree of doetorof philosophy. In 1897 he was 
apjtointed lecturer, and in 1992 professor extraor¬ 
dinary on nniversiil liistory to the University of 
Lemberg. His principal works arc: ‘Mlie Letzte 
Polniselie Kbnigswahl,” Gottingen; “Studja Hi.s- 
toryezno-Krytyczne,” Cracow, 2d chI., 1897; ‘‘Dzia- 
lalnosc Ministni Lubeckiego,” 1897; and ‘’Ministcr- 
juin AViclhorskiego,” 1898. 

Many of Askcaiazy’s liistorical treatises were pub- 
lislu‘d in the “ BibliotekaAVarzawska ” and in “ Kwar- 
talnik Historyczny.” They deal mainly witli Polish 
lustor}' of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Bibliography: S. Orgelbnind, Eiicuhhtpcdja Ptuvszethiuu 

Warsaw, 1898.*8.r. 

H. R. 

ASKNAZI, ISAAC LVOVICH; Russian 
painter; born at Dri.ssa. government of Viteb.sk. Jan. 
28, 1856. He entered the St. Petersburg Academy 


of Fine Arts in 1870 as a day-scholar, and was regis¬ 
tered as a student in 1874. In the latter year he was 
awarded the sr*eond silver medal for a sketch, and 
in 1875 the .silver medal for a drawing. In 1877 he 
received the first silver 
medal for a sketch, and 
the siM-ond gold medal 
for a St udy, “ Abnihani 
Expelling Ilagar with 
Her Son Ishmael.” 

Askiia/.i Wiis award('<l 
ill 1879 a silver medal 
b>ra sketeli.“ Tlie Pub¬ 
lican and tlu'PIiaris<*(*.” 
and the lirst gold medal 
for a St inly, *’ The AVo- 
m:in Taken in Adul¬ 
tery.” “The Pub¬ 
lican” represents the 
Ph.-msecs surrounding 
Jesus, as pious. God-fearing Jews, eacli wrapp<'d 
in a ‘'tallit^and witli liead-ornanieiits (** tetillin’*). 
For this work lh(‘ artist was granteil a traveling 
scholarship for four years to enable liim to complete 
Ids studies. 

Before his departure from 8t. Petersburg in May. 
1880, Asknazi eomidcte<l his jiainting - The AVife of 
tlie Alarano.” This work he left with tlie academy 
for exhibition at the .Art Exposition in Moscow; but 
it was first exliibitt d at the 8t- Peters- 
Early burg Academy in 1881, under the 
Works. (-bangt'd title “In Prison.” Tliealter- 
ation of title was jirobably due to tlie 
anti-Jewish rails of 1881, at wbieli ]>eriod the au¬ 
thorities did not consider it jiolitie to bring tlie mar- 
tynloin of a Jewes.s before the eyes of the public. 

* In Novemher. 1880, A.sknazi, on his way to Italy, 
visited the galleries and studios of the capitals of 
Au.stria and Germany. AVhile in ATenna he began 
his jiainting “Maria of Egypt Relka-ting upon the 
Sins of Her Life.” and Ids sketelies “John the Bap¬ 
tist in Prison.” “John the Baptist’s Head on tlie 
Charger,” and “Tlie Poet Ji‘huda Halevi,” after 
Heine's w<*ll-kn()wn jioem. Here lie i>rotited greatly 
l»y tlie advice of Hans Makart, who admired liis tal¬ 
ent and took a great interest in his art. In Deeem- 
her Asknazi arrived in Rome, where 
Influenco he began Ids pjdnting “Moses, the 
of Hans Shepherd of Jethro, in the Desert. ’ 
Makart. wldeh, together with “.John tlie Bap¬ 
tist’s Head,” he sent in June, 1885, 
to the St. Petersburg Academy, and for wldeh lie 
was grantc-d the dc-gree of Aeadendcian of Arts. 
Both pictures were exhibited at the exposition of 
the academy in 1886; the latter pic ture being pur¬ 
chased by the academy, and “Mosc's” by the well- 
known collector and art-patron S. M. Tretiakov, of 
AIo.scow. At the same exposition four other paint¬ 
ings b}' A.sknazi were exbibitecl: “Playing Dice.” 
a picture of two Italian boys; “Snow and Frost.” 
reprc*senting a thinly clad and shivering Italian boy; 
“Head of an Italian AA'oinan,” and “A AAmnan 
Knitting.” All four paintings show the influence 
of the old Italian masters on Asknazi’s work. 

In 1886 Asknazi exhibited in St. Petersburg “The 
Old Shoemaker ”; in 1887, “ Bail News,” a picture of 
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Jewish and tlie “Portrait of L. P."; and in i 
1SS8. •• Sai)l)ath Eve,” represent ini,^ a Jewess pray in ir i 
over the tSai)l)alh tapers. Tins latter painting merits 
deseriptioii here. The light of the candles, mingled i 
with the twilight, illuminates the table with itssnow- • 
white clolli. The emblematic buds and tlowers eni- 
]>ossed on the Sabbath lamps are reflected on the 
shining surface of the stove. The attitude of the 
woman, clad in lier holiday dress; the e.\j)ression of 
hei face, full of devotion and piety: and every de¬ 
tail of the j)ai))ting—all .siiggesi the 
Influence glory of the ajduoaehing day of rest. 

of Op- In this work the influene(‘ of Oppen- 
penheimer. heimer is distinctly notic«*abIe. The 
pi<'ture Avas e.xliibited at the Colum¬ 
bian Kx posit ion at C'liieago in IsOtkaiid isnow (lbl)‘2) 
ill the St. Louis (Mo.) Museum of Art. 

In IN'.H) Asknazi produced “The Hri«legnMnn Ex¬ 
amined b\' the Itabbi.” A young Talmudist is])eing 
examined by the rabbi in tlie liresetice of the future 
fatli< r-in-law tiiid motlier-in-law. He is clad in a 
long (o.at, aflJ'r the old l^dish fashion; ami two hmg 
(‘urls, hanging down from under his cap. encircle liis 
paleface. He .seems to be <piite certain of .success 
in this examination; yet it is evident tiiat his heart 
is jj.ilpiiating, and liashfidness is expressed on lu.s 
fa(‘e, he being aware that tdl his uittninees and 
inovi-ments are closely watched by liis future rela¬ 
tives, although the joy in their faces is proof of their 
gn at satisfaction as the examination nears its end. 
Askiijix-i e.xhibiicd with this i)aiiiting “Old Age” 

--'i'lio lr'vioi\Ur5.. ■’ Ill INIH lie iminleil 

”.\])nam and Joehebed. Panaits of Moses.” In 1S02 
heexiiibiteil ‘* Asking a Favor,” “The Morning Call,” 
ami “In Hesitation,” and in th(‘ billowing year “A 
Jewish M’edding.” The wedding occurs in a small 
Polish Ibissian town. The bridegroom, in a high 
liat, with a long overcoat, and the bride in a white 
dn‘<s. her head covered with a thin veil, are just 
coming out fr<mi under the ctinopv, accompanied by 
groomsmen, bridesmaids, and W(‘<iding-guests. The 
rabbi and the .<erv;inl of the synagogue turn to the 
right, all the rest Avalking iu the middle of the 
street. Preceding them are four Jewisli musicians: 
ail old cellist, another old man, evhhajtly the leader 
of the baml, playing llie cymbal—a 
His large kind of zither—and two young 
“Jewish, men, one playing the lid<rie, the other. 
Wedding*.” a retired .soldier, playing the flutc. 

The ** badelnin,” or inerryimiker, in 
front is directing the music; while tlie lit tie .sexton 
drives away the street-boys from the route of the 
jn oeession. Esjiecially efl'eetive are the merry faces 
of the tliree Avoiiieii tlmt arc dancing in the throng. 
Other i^aintings of tliis .same jieriod are: ‘‘Youth 
ami Old Age” and “The Last in Church.” 

In 1897 Asknazi jiroduccd “The Cellist,” repre¬ 
senting a handsome old man xvith a violoncello be¬ 
tween his feet, sitting in the middle of a luxuriously 
furnished room, and playing from notes lying open 
on a magnitieently carved stand. The strong light 
thrown on the figure, the riehne.ss of the furniture, 
the graceful face of the attentive old inu.sician, all 
inoduee a striking effect. In 1898 Asknazi exhib¬ 
ited: “Boy Preparing His Lesson,” “Housewife 
Grinding Coffee,” and “Over the Last Crumbs”; 


ami in 1899, the portraits of the architect A. Hain- 
mersehmidt. of Mi.ss P., ami of 1. Ihihbinovicz, the 
translator of the Talmud into French. 

Asknaz.i’s latest ami best work is “ Ecclesiastes ” or 
“Kohelet.” wliich was exhibited at the Paris Ex- 
])osiiion of 1900. It represents Kohelet lam David, 
king of Jeru.s;ilem. sitting on his throne, lost in the 
dismal thought. “Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 
Kohelet’s face expresses complete resignation: he 
has evidently no solution b)r the dillieult question, 
“ What jirotit hath he that worketli in 
. “Kobe- tliat wh(*r<*iu he laborelh?” Lonely 
let.” sits the king, long de.serted by his 
children, to whom lie ha<l said, “Ke- 
joiee, O y<mng man, in tliy youth, and let thy heart 
elieer thee.” etc. But two h»YaI scTvant.s from his 
body-guard and his .secretary remain with him, 
bound to him by gennine alYta tiim. They are ]>ay- 
ing the closest attention to every whisper coming 
from his mouth. The seeretarx' is writing down on 
a tablet the ulleranees of the wise king; and the 
servants. lying on the floor near the throne and lean¬ 
ing on their elbows, are looking at the king, who 
relates to them episodes of his life. 

Asknazi is considered to he the most devout Jew 
among the liUs.so-Jewisli painters. While at the 
Academy of St. Ih tersburg. he was the only student 
who was exeus<*d by the aulhorilii'S from working 
on the Jewisli Sabbath and on holidays. !Most of 
Ids ])aintings ileal with Jewish life ami history; and 
on several (xi asions the authorities of tlie academy 

iiunie liiiii fft-l thc-ir ^vith liis pro- 

nouneed emiiiiasts or naiionai 

iniu.ioouAiMiY: Buljrakov. XtuiJn KlnuJozhnihi, 1.: S<»t)ko, 
Jjt hsihnn Klnuhtzlihiktii', si.wi Viin^tnih Izifn- 

shrluiuhU Ishus.sti\ ls«). V. 41S 41*.!; .V/ru, 1S:«. No. Hi; /f#>- 
jMirf of fhi Sf, Avmhmif uf Fiitr Arts tor 

is;:t f'otnUnint' nf tin- St. Fit* Antiinnu of Fine 

Arts fur issi hi: I)u\i«i Mnirijid, Ashnozi in Si'fer Ha- 
stniiioh^ Warsaw. 1W)1, pp. t>5-72. 

II. R. 

ASMA: Arab p(»etess, conteihporary with Mo- 
Iiamimd; daughter of Marwaii; Ava.s married to an 
Aral) of the tribe of the Bami ITatmah. After the 
murder of the Jewish jxiet Abu ‘Afak, avIjo, in spite 
of his great age, had instigated the members of his 
triK* against Mohammed. Asiiia composed some 
A'cr-ses eomlemidng the deed. Mohammed despatched 
‘Umair. the only member of lier tri!)e Avho liad em¬ 
braced Islam, to i>unish her; ami heas.sa.s.sinated her 
Avhile asleep, surrounded hy her chihlren. 

Some 3Iuslem traditioiiists, in onler to excuse the 
murder, make Asma a Jcavcss. It i.s, hoAvever, A'ery 
doubtful that she Avas one. although GrUtz (“Gesch. 
der Judeii.” v. 144) accepts this assertion a.s a fact. 
imu.iouRAfMiY: Ibii HIsliam, Mnhninmals, ed. 

AVusuaifelO, p. IWo; Ilii*sclifeld, in Revue Fttuks Jttives, 


ASMAKTA A xvord meaning “ sup¬ 

port,” “reliance” (Ket. CTfi); hence it is used to 
designate a Bible text quoted in support of a rab- 
biuical enactment (HuL 64^; see Jastrow. “Diet.” 

8.V.). 

In civil laAv Asmakta (surety) is a contmet where¬ 
in one of the parties promises without consideration 
to suffer a certain loss, or obligates himself to pay 
an unconscionable penalty, ujjou the fulfilment or 
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non fiilliliiHiil of a <vrT:r!n cninliiii'n: whu h j»rom- 
is(‘ or ol)li,ii:ation is not eiifonTuljlc at law. “An 
asmakta docs ii<il Ldwtith-." is the priiiciplt* adopted 
for the llalakali (IL U. Tlie reason is that the 

one who binds himself is pnsumed to have done 
fut bee;iu<e he ei-rlainly expeeted liial 
Legal the condition, niwni the happeniiiir of 
Meaning. Avidoh the obliiraiion was to lx* eoni- 
plele. Wi»uM ii"! hap]«en; ami. from 
tile natur»*of the oiiiiL'anon, tlie law pn-snmos tliat 
the smions deliberate intention to be bouml by it is 
laekitiir. ^An Asmakta m;iy In- made :i ]>erfeetly 
valid eontra< t if it is made eh ar that it was intended 
to be <*ne; and ilie manner in wliieh this may be 
done will be set forth hereafter. 

3Iaimoniiies is of ihe opini<in that every cf^niraet 
in winch the eoiidilion is expressed by the nst* of the 
word “if*’ (CSh ^*'*eii tium-h n-ilueed to writing 
and attested, is an Asmakta (Va«l ha-Ha/akali. Meki- 
rah, xi. 2, 3, 0). The eontnu t takes elTi'et oidy from 
the time when the <-»»ndiii«in is fullilled; and this 
shows that the obligation was imt assumed with seri¬ 
ous intent, but that tlie promise was given <»nly be¬ 
cause the promis<*r certaiidy hoped that llH*contiact 
wouhl be nullifnil by ilie non performance of the 
condition (Shnlhan 'Aruk, llosheii Mishpat, 2o7, 2). 
For instame, if A says to 1>, “I will give you my 
liouse if [cs] on a ciTiain day you aec ompany me 
to Jerusalem.” <ir "if y<m liring me a certain thing.” 
even tlmugh li fiiltils Ins condition, the contract is 
void, Vie'cause it is an Asmakta (.Mekirah, Lc.). 

-V.'iells t«> I> itml jU,-<‘Olllit. 

and Uk'v I'lgree iiiat tii.- 

chase, tile earnest-money shall be bn feiled to A, timl 
th.it (/*A <loes not <Ieliver the g<»ods, he shall pay 
double the amount of the earnest-money to B- If 
B is in default, the e;iniesi-money is forfeited to A, 
because he already lias it in his jiosses- 
Asmakta simi: and if A is in default, he must 
Not return (lie earnest-money to the pur- 
Binding. chaser, but inx'd not give him double 
the amount, Iieeausi* it is an Asmakta 
(B. 31. 3iekirali, xi.-i; Hoshen ^lislijiab 2UT, 
11 ). 

According to Raslii the earnest-money gives the 
buyer the right lo claim an c<juivalent portion of 
the goods srild (B. M. 4^). 

If a debtor has paid a portion of the debt, and he 
ami the creditor deposit the iiistnimeiit of indebted¬ 
ness (‘\slietar **) in the liands of a third person with 
this condition: Jj'lh*' debtor does not pay the lial- 
aiiee of the debt within a certain sjiecitied time, the 
creditor shall 1 m* eiiliihil to possession <if the .shetar 
and to the entire amount of the debt, without al- 
luwiiig any credit to the debtor for the amount al¬ 
ready i»aid on account—in such <-ase, even though 
the debtor docs not jiiiy within the time specified, 
the en ditor is not entitled to jiosscssion of the in¬ 
strument o( indebtedness. Nor is the debtor obliged 
pay that jiortion of the debt which he lias already 
paid; because this is an Asmakta. since the debtor 
is jiresumed to have coiiscntcii to the condition only 
because he was certain that he would be able to pay 
the money xvithiii the time specitie’d (Misli. B. B. x. 
5, opinion of It. Judah: Mekirah, -\i. 5; Hoshen 3Iisli- 
pat, /.c. 12). Tlie early Talmuilists still considered 


this a clebalahlc question, but Bab, following the 
opinion of K. Judah, decided as above (Ned. 276). 

As stated above, 3Iaimonides considers that every 
condition introduced by the word “if” constitutes 
the eontraet an Asmakta; but later authorities dis¬ 
tinguish three classes! if eomlil ions (Gloss to Ishulhaii 
‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, Lr. 13): 

(1) If the fulfilment <if the condition depends in 
part, but not entirely, ni)on bim who assumes it, it 
is an Asmakta: as, b-r instaiiei*, if A agrees to piir- 
eliase gonils for B ami hinds himself that if lie lines 
not buy them be will p;iy B a certain sum. The 

fullilmeiit of tliisenmlition not depeiid- 
Three ing entirely upon A, he must be jue- 
Conditions sinned to have known tliat it might be 
of In- impossible for him to buy the goods, 
validity. bee.ause* tln-oWUer might refuse to sell 
them t<» him (B. 31. 736; Tosafot to B. 
31. 74o, y.r. •• Haka.” and to tWi//, “ Wei **; scii also 
Tos. to Saidi. 246. ^./\ ~ Kol.”) 

(2) If tin* fullilnieiil of the condition ilepends en¬ 
tirely upon the persMii who assnnu‘S it, ami it is not 
uneonseionabh'.il is imt an Asmakta ; as, for instance, 
if A leases a piece of gn»und to B, to be farmed on 
shares so tliat a defmite.share of the jiroduefshall be 
turned over to A, ami B jimniises that, if he allows 
the liehl to lit* fallow, he will pay to A th<‘ complete 
value of Ids lease, this is no Asmakta; because the 
working of the lield lies entirely in his own powiT. 
and he has only bound himself to jiay the actual 
damage to A resulting from the neglect to till the 
lifhl (3Ii>h. B. 31. ix. 3). If, however, he has hound 

t«> intV' SI fsir tllC* Valllt* «>f 

the lease, it is inequitable and will ndl Oe enfurcca 
(Hoshen 3Iish}>at. 32\ 2). 

(3) If the fuHihm nt of the condition dejiemls on 
chance, the contract is no Asmakta: this is the ease 
in games of ehanee. But Ihe contract is valid only 
so far as the .*imount at stake is conc(*rned: any loss 
exceeding the amount aetually staked can not lie 
claimed by the winner (based on Sanli. 246). 

Asmakta may be validaleil (1) by the use of tiio 
form “from now on” (-me‘akshaw ”); (2) by the 
use of the f«»rm “on condition that” 
Asmakta (“‘al imnat”); (3) by actual posse.s- 
Validated. si<>n; (4) by judicial act; (o) by the 
disgrace sulTcrcd 1)}’ one if the other 
refuses to jierbirm the contract; (3) b}’ a vow. etc. 

G) H the words ** from now on ” (me‘aksh:iw) are 
ns(*<l, there is no Asmakta. For instance, it A mort¬ 
gages his held to B upon condition that if the loan 
be not n paid wiiliiii three y(*ars, the field .shall he- 
long to li “ from now on ”— i.t from the date of the 
mortgage—then if tin* money is not rc'paid, the eon- 
ditioii is fiilfdl(*d. and. as it is retroactive. B is con¬ 
sidered thes)wnerof the held, not from the date of 
the fulhlling of the condition, but from the date of 
the mortgage (B. 31. (>*>6, G06; 3Iekirali, xi. 7; Ho¬ 
shen 3Iishpat, 207, 9, 14). If A had not intended to 
enter upon the contract .seriou.sl}’, lie wamld not have 
cxpre.'iscd his intention by the use of the retroactive 
wamls “ from now on.” 

(2) The form “on condition that” is the legal 
equivalent of tlie form '^from now on.” According 
to the opinion of Bahhi Solomon b<‘n Adret, the 
mere use of the form “on condition that’’does not 
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(kicriniiH* tlic qiK-sti(»n; and he distin-uislK-s the 
ca<c in wliu’li it is used for llie puria.sc <.f ci.iisiini- 
nntiniT the coiitracl from tlie ease in which it is f<»r 
ihr inrnosilioii of a pt unity U)Y tlie breaelnd the cmi- 
trael iOloss to Unvlu n Mishpat. /.<*. ). If A givrs his 
huiKc to IJ -on eoiaiiiion that ” he marry a sister of 
\. tlu* intenli«»n of A is t hal H shall receive the house 
c»n)v afl< r 1 j<‘ l>as inairicd Ids sister; and therefore 
ihr* phrase “on emnlition tliat *’ is ecpdvalent to 
•• fiMin now on,” and tluav is no Asnaikla. If A and 
P> anoeljoinin.e: ]arah>wners and A wislu-s to Imy H’s 
l iial foi* tlic purpose t>f ju'eveniine; it from fallinjx 
inio tin- liaiids of a thinl pi'rson, hut I> relus(*slo 
m !1. and. he the juirpose <*f t»aeifyin.i; A, deelares 
Ihai Ik- will not sell liis land without tirst olTering-it 
t.« A. "on eonditioji that ” if lie breaks this promise 
lie w ill pav A a e<-rlain sum of money, thisemidition 
i- m< rciva la-nalty for breach (»f ])romis<*, and is not 
likr the* form - fnmi now on.” but is like tla^ form 
anil it is an Asmakta ("Bet ^ oset ' to HosIk'H 
Midipat, ‘JttT. 14: resjxnisa of Solomon ben A<Ir<‘t, 
Nn<. iri'r and 11411). 

,:;i If the subject of the contract is real <*stale. and 
]u>vx, ^>i(.n of it is taken tit th<‘ time of the eontraet, 
in >ii< h ease, even if the eoinlition is in IIk; form 
"if.” I here is no Asmakta (Mekirah, xi. J, ac'eordinir 
te K<-ef Mishneh, nd loc.). 

■ If the contract is eojieluded with KiNYAN(eer- 
. !.;..nv of symbolic seizure) in the jireseiice of a tri- 
!e.h:d (.f thtVe jud.LO-s learned in the law, and theiloe* 
nil. I Ill is deposited in court on condition that it is 
: • hr delivi-red to the debtor in ease tin* creditor is 
i.- i able, w ithin a I'ertain specified titne, to eslalilish 
h.i^ elniiM. then there is no Asmaktti, no matter how 
• ii* enndiii.iii is e.\press((l. Unless tin* creditor is 
pirvejiied from jippearini; within the time tixeil, by 
>iekii( »ir some otlu'!* unavoidable, oeetirrenec*, the 
ilehiMi’ is (‘ntilleil to delivery of the document (Ned. 
‘JTv; ^Mekirah, xi. IJ. 14: ijoshen Mishpat, lx. la). 

A case is cited in tin* Talmud in which two parties 
li id a lawsuit, tind A moved the court to grant a 
ci.iitinuanee of thirty days in order to (‘liable him to 
hrinir his j>ro(>fs. Tin* court, susjieeted that the de¬ 
mand for continuanei* was merely for delay, and 
granted it only on condition that A should deposit 
in coiiri all tin* documentary evidence which he had. 
^^ilh the understanding that if he di<l not ajipear 
within thirty days, the continuance was to b(* eon- 
^idered null and void. The thirty days passed, and 
A did not aj'pear. Tin* (piestion arose as to the 
legality of the condition made by tin* court, it In-ing 
aiLond that,this was tin Asmakta. inasmuch as the 
(‘•ndition Avas only {iecei)ted by A becau.se he cer¬ 
tainly hoped ti) be able to ajiiiear in tinn*. 1 he 
Talmiid answers this problem by saying that in this 
case, inasmuch as the proofs were depo.sited in 
court, the non-fullilnn'iit of the condition was tanta¬ 
mount to a reliinjuishment of the claim, and then* 
Avas no Asn)akta; and it Avas established as a general 
jirojaisition; of hiAv tlnit if the C(mtraet is concluded 
Avith Kinyau in the jiresenee of a learned court of 
three judges, and the creditor is not j>revented from 
fuhllling the condition by an unavoidable occur¬ 
rence. tliore is no Asmakta (Ned. ‘Jo/, b). 

{•)) It is customary to lix certain penalties for 
breach of eontraet of marriage. In such ca.ses, even 


though the penalty is an e\cet»tionally large one, it 
is not to be c<»nsidered an A.^makta; and it may l>e 
eolleet(*d by hnv as damages b»r the .diame sutTered 
by the innocent party, for Avhieh no amount may l>e 
cnusidcri'd too high. And furthermore, in this case, 
as in the case of gambling contracts, the (conditions 
are mutual and rci-iproeal, and hence there is no As- 
m.ikta tHo.shen Mishpat, l.r. IG). 

(G) A conditional promise str(*ngthened by a voav, 
an oath, ora handclast) is not an Asmakta {ih. ID); 
lienee the rule of Asfuakla does not apt»]y Avhere 
objects are conditionally di dicaled to religious or 
charitable uses, these* being (MUisidered as voavs {ih. 
ID, gloss; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yore I)e‘ah, ‘2oS, lU). 

If a contmet is an Asmakta. si notice in the deed 
that "this shall not be considered an Asmakta” is of 
no elTeet (Iloshen Mish|>at, lx. l.S): the substance 
of tln*contmct /letermincs its legal character, irre¬ 
spective of what the tiarties choo.se to call it. 

nnu.io«;is.\i*nv : Mos«-s MenUel.‘;si*hn, </# r 

iv. (;.*): Z. Fr:M)k»'l. ]hr i ii litUvJn' iitn h Mtt- 

III /i« «•/</< . l>p. :hr» li SI I /.; M. HIim-I), Jffr 

\'i vtnuj mu ll M>isiii.<( h-T(t(intnlis( hciii lii t hh , .^cq. 

. 1 . sK. D. W . A. 

ASMODEUS, or ASHMEDAI [ASHMA- 
DAI] {• : Nsimeof the prince of 

demons. The meaning of the name and the i4lentity 
of the two forms here given tire still in dispute. 

A sniodeus first appears in tin* Hook of Tobit. Ac¬ 
cording to Tobit iii. vi. 14. the (*vil spirit Asmo- 
(P.jis—"king of the demons,” in the 
In the Hebrew and Clialdaic versions, is a 

Book of later addition—fell in love Avith Sarah, 

Tobit. the daughter of Haguel, and for that 
reason jirevenl(*d her from liaving a 
liusbaml. After killing .seven men siicee-ssively on 
the nights of their marriage to licr, lie Avas rendered 
harmle.ss when Tohias married her, following the 
instrneiions given him hy the ang(*l Haphael. As- 
modt us-lied into the utmost parts of Egypt and 
the angel [Haphael] hound him*’ (ib. iii. S, vi. 14 it 
.v<7. viii. 2-4). 

Akin to this representation in Tohit is tin* descrip¬ 
tion of Asmodeus in the Testament of 
In .Sohanoii, a jiseiidepigrapliic Avork, the 
Testament original ])orlions of Avliieh date from 
of Solomon. Ihe first e(*iitnry. Asmodeus answered 
King Solomon’s (piestion conceriiiiig 
his name and fiinclious as folloAvs; 

“I am ean«*il .\siu«Kleiis aiiiumr monal.s, and my husim*ss isU> 
amiia.'it tlu* m*wly wiiIiUmI, s<> that lli»*y may net know one 
aiiuih.T. Amt I seV4*r tlii*m utterly hy many calamities; and 1 
waste away the lieaiity i.f viivins and «'stnmKe ihetr Imans. . . . 
I ti’;in'‘i»**rt nM*n into nts i»f madness and 4l<*sii’4* when they have 
wivev of their own. S.» that they leave th»*m and po off hy nipht 
and day to ethers that Im-Ioup to other men; with the result that 
they «*ommit sin and fall into mnnleroiis deeds.*’-Test. of 
Solomon, transl. in “Jewish guarterly Rtwiew,” xi. 20. 

Solomon ohmined the further information that it 
was the sirehangel Haphael who could render A.snio- 
(letis iiinoetiotis, and tluit tlic hitter could be put to 
tli'dil hy smoke from a certjiin li.sli’s gall (compare 
T(7bit Aiii. 2). The king avjiiled liimself of tliis 
knoAvledire, and hy means of the smoke from the 
liver and gall he frustrated the ** unbearable malice 
of this (lemon. Asmodeus then Avas compelled to 
help in the Ituildingof the T(*mi)le; and, fettered in 
cliains, he worked clay xvith his leet, and drew 



•water. .Solomon would n<»t irive liiin his liberty 
“because that lieree demon Asmodeus knew even 
tlie future* ” {ih. I>. -1). 

Thus, ill the Tc'stament of .'Solomon, Asmodeus is 
eoimeeled on the one hand with the Asmodeus of 
Tobit. and possesses on the olln-r many points of 
contact with the Ashmedai of rabbinical litc*raturc\ 
especially in his n lalion to Solomon and the biiild- 
iiiir of the Tcunjilc*. 'Fhe Ila.iiuadali i'elalc*s that .'■'ol 
<mi<»n, when ereetini:: the Tem}»h% di<l 
Hag-g-adic not know how to get tin* bl«»cks cd 
Legend. marble int«) shape*, since*, according to 
the,* law (K\. \\. 'Jrp. the*y might not 
be worked by an irem tool. The* wise* men advisc tl 
him to nlitaiii the “shamir" a worm whose 

me*re‘t<»uch ce»uld cleave* reicks. lJut teiobtain it was 
no slight task; for ne>t cve*n the* demons, who knew 
so many se*cre ts, kne*w whe re the* shamir was tee be 
femnd. They surmise-el, he)W(*ve*r, that Ashmeelai. 
king of the de-nons, was in j><»sse*ssie»n e»f the* sc-erel, 
anel thevt«>lil Sohmiem the name; of the mountain on 
which Ashme*elai dwelt and describe*d his manner of 
life. On this memntain th<*re* was a we*ll he*aii frenn 
whie*h the arch-demon <»btaine*d his drinking-wate*r. 
He; cle)se*ei it uj) daily with a large* re)e*k. and se*cure*el 
it in other way.s liefore going tei he*av(*n, whithe*r lie 
went every day in oreler tei take* part in the discus¬ 
sions in tile ce*le‘.stial house* of study (*’Me-tibta' 
The*nee he wenild presently desce*nd again to the* 
earth in eerdcr to be* present—invisibly—at the de*- 
bate*s in the earthly hemses of learning. Then, after 
inve.stigating the* faste-nings of the we*ll. to ase*e*rtain 
if the*y hael been tam])ere*el with, he drank of the 
wate*r. 

Solenneni .se*ni his chie*f man Henaiah be*n Je heeia- 
dah to capture* A.shme*dai. Keir this jiurpose he* pro- 
vieh*el him -with a chain, a riiig on which the Te*tra- 
grammatem was e-ngraved, a bundle of wool, ami a 
skin of wine*. ]h*naiah drew olT the* wate*r fre»m the* 
we-ll through a hole that he beired. and, stoppiiig 
up the source with the* wool. rdle*d the 
Benaiah. well with wine. AVlieai Ashmedai de- 
Captures sceiide*el from he*aven, to his astonish- 
Ashmedai. m(*nt he found wine instead of wate r 
in the we*ll, altlmugh eve*ry thing 
seemed untouche-d. At first he* would not diink of 
it, and cited the* Ihlile ve*r.se*s against wine* (Prov. xx. 
1. and lleise^a iv. 11), in order to inspire him.sedf with 
moral courage. At length Ashmedai succumbed to 
his consuming thirst, ami drank until Ids se*nses 
We re ove*rpe)\ve‘r(*d and he fell into a deep sleep. 
Be naiah then threw the chain abenit the demon’s 
ne*e*k. Ashnie*dai ejii awaking tried to free him.self. 
but Be‘naiah (ailed to him: “The Name of thy Lord 
is upon thee.” 

Though Ashmeelai now ])ermitted himself to be 
ledoir unresistingly, lie acted most jieculiarly on the 
way to Sohnnon. He brushed against 
Ashmedai’s a palm-tree and uprooted it; he 
Journey knock(*d against a house and over- 
to Solomon, turned it; and when, at the reejue.st 
of a ])oor woman, he was turning asiile 
from her hut, he broke a bone, and asked with grim 
humor: “Is it not written. ‘A soft temgue [the 
w’oman’sentreaty] breaketh the bone ’V ” (Prov. xxv. 
1-3). A blind man going astray he set in the right 


path, and a similar kindne*ss he did f«>r a eirunkanl. 
lie wept wln*n a we*dding C(»mpany passed tln ni. 
ami laughed at one whe)asked his.slioe*maker to make; 
him .shoe*.s to la>t feer se*ve*n y<*ar.s, and at a magician 
who was publie ly showing Idsskill. Having tinally 
arrive-d at the* end of the journey, Ashim.*dai, afle*r 
seve-nil days of waiting, was le*el be*fe»re* Solomon, 
who teeld him that he* wante*d nothing of him but 
thesh.imir. Asliine*dai thereuj)on informe d thekimg 
where it eouhl he obfaineil. 

Soknnon thru e|U(*stiiHu*el h;*n ab«i:it his strangt* 
eoneluct on tin* jnurm*y. Ashme*<lai answe‘red that 
he* jmlge*d pe rsons and thingsiice-oreling te> tln ir re-;i! 
e harae-te i* aiiel not aeconling to the*ir app»*aninc e* in 
the* eye s <»f hum.in beings. He erie*el when he .sew 
I the* we-deling company, because; he km*w the briele*- 
; greuan had m>t a im>nth to live*; ami he* laughe*el at 
' him who wantcel shoe's to last se*ve*n years, be-eausi* 
tlie* nian wemlel ne>t own the*m for s<*ve*n days; nUn 
at the* magie'ian who prete*nele<l to dis<*l<ise .se*cre'ts, 
be*cau.se* he; did not know that iimle*r his very fee t 
lay a burie*d tre asure. 

Ashme elai remained with Snloim>n until the* Tem¬ 
ple* was compl<*l<*<l. One* eiay the king toM him th.ar 
he* diel nee*. umler«^taml wherein the gre‘atnessof the* 
de*mons lay. if lln-ir kitig e e>\ilei be* kept in bonels l»y 
a mort.il. Ashme elai re*plieel that if Se>le>me»ii wuuld 
re'inove* his ch:iins ami h'lid him the* magic ring, he 
(Ashme*elai) wenilel j)re)ve* his e»wn gre*atne‘ss. S<»le)- 
i imeil agree*el. The*ek‘me»n the*n sleMMl be*fe>re* him with 
e»ne* wing toue hing he*aven, ami the* e»ther re*;u*hing 
te) the; e*artli. Snatching tip Seeloinem, who lead 
parte*el with Ids j^rote-cting ring, he* Ibing him fe>ur 
I hnmlre*el parasangs away from Jerus:ile*m, ami tlieii 
pahne*el himse'lf off as tlie king. 

Afle*r h»ng wande rings Sohmion returne<l to re ¬ 
claim his thnme*. At lirst the people; thought him 
maei; hut lhe*n the* wise* men ele*e*iele*d it Wemlel he; 
well to re*garel Ashmeelai im>re*ei«>sely. It appe*are‘»l 
em inepdry that not eve‘n Be*naiah, the* tirst in the 
service; e)f the* king, hael e*ve*r l>e*e*n aelmitte*el to his 
j>re*.sence. ami that Ashme*eiai in his marital relatienis 
hael m»t ()l)serve*el the* Jewish pre*eepls. Me)re*e)ver. 
the* deelaraliem e)f tlie; king’s wemu*n that lie alway.s 
wore sli])pe*rs, stre*ngthene*el siispieiem; for eleimen.s 
jU'ei veil dally liael cexks’ fee*t. Jseileimoil. preivieie*ej 
with amether magic ring, at length sueleie*nly :ip- 
]>e*are*el he’feire Ashine*elai, wlm lhe*re*upem teieek llight 
(Git. GH; paralle*! passiiges. Mielr. Teh. em Ps. Ix.wiii. 
45; Yalk. ii. compare Num. U. xi. 3: Targ. on 
Keel. i. i’J. ami the (*xlra(d fremi a manuscript Mid¬ 
rash in “Z. 1). M. G.” xxi. 220. 221). 

Altlienigli the; numher of incieleiits cemcerning 
Ashm(*elai relateel by this Haggaelah is fairly large, 
the* fact must ne>t he disregardeel that 
Elements many d(*tails grempeel about him are 
of the of later origin ami do not pertain to 
Ashmedai- Ashmeelai at all. Ashmeelai, as the 
Solomon false Seihnmm, is a Ikibyhuiian elal)e>- 
Legend. ratiem of the Palestinian Ilaggadah 
cemcerning Solomon’s jmnishmenl fe>r 
his sins, which punishment ce insist eel in the assump 
tiem of the throne by an angel; Sedoimm meanwhile 
having to wamle*r about as a Ix'ggar (Yer. Sanli. ii. 
6; Pesik., ed. Buber, 109//; Tan., ed. Buber, iii. *5**); 
Eccl. B. ii. 2; Simon b. Yoliai eif the inidelle of the 
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.,.,.on.l .. ntury is .s the- uuth..n<v). ^imi- 

Hilv \4iimsl:ii sscrvir,- III lli.M.msInulMii of the 
T .,;,pk islTo(K.!.ly an ..1.0 of Ui. ..lal,oniU.l. g.-n.l 
i„ li e l. Ma.o.-m of S-ioinon. a.-. ..nl.n,|r to uliuU 
.. ^v.r.• th..< l.i. f lat....v.s a. U..-innM.n.i; 

,1„- T. nipl.-- This . y. I.- of lotion,is in tl.o 1 .■sta¬ 
in,nl nrs,,l,,ni,,n is III,- s..nr, ,'als,. of tho inytli o,,n- 
o ruin', Iho iv,,n,l,-.lnl lin,:; «h,.s,- ins. ription tamos 

, 1 . moio. as w, ll as ,,f tin- in. i,lont tl.at l,y vinno 
„| III,- lintl tin- .1,-inons won- f,,r<-,-,l to assist in oi-,-.-t- 
i,,,, u„. T. nipl,-. (T,-sl. S..|,,inon v. : ooinparo vi. ; 

il.is riim at Ih,- .-In st of tin- ,1,-inon ami say 
i.iiiiin. ■ Inth,-nani,-ofG,„l. Kim; Solomon . alls tli.-,- 

liitln-r.* , , , 1 • 

Fmili. nm-ro. it is iinin-ohaolo that tho shanili 
1,-. ii.i was ..riiiinally an .-h-m.-nl of tin- Ashmo.hii 
1( t :nl Til*- «>f Soloinmi (ix.) nuriatrs 

],.~w a ll.-iu-n. by S..l.,inun lo hew stmu s fuT ^ 

the Teniph-- wasalY:ii«l..f the inuiiiistnuiimts; amh , 
as (‘..n\ 1'* are lililltlv (ihserves ("Jew. Quart. P**'; 
\i. 1 " . the f. arof inui on tin- part <»f evil sjviritsis ; 
a l. aiure o.iinnien to linih <‘1<1 and recent hdk-lore. j 
In tile Talmud this h-ar is niveii a Jewish selling by j 
ooui’ etimr it with tlm legal precept against the use | 
(,f ii. n !«••-!>. and by causing tin* <h‘inons to rcmler ■ 
ih. l.I-.eksef Slone lit lor use in the Temple striie- j 
i;;;e tl»e USe of iron. | 

A C'.mparix'n of the AshniiMljii legend with the j 
’]\''ate. tit of Solomon revejils aKo tliat many other i 
p.,i:i*-i5‘ the re]ires,‘niation of demons by the b»rmer | 

g. feTal charaeteiistics of demons. Thus Ash* i 
m. < uings eorresp'md to the wings of ()rnias in j 
tl:f T’-lamt nt t\.). Ornias likewise- daily visited i 
h. ;v. n: ami just as Ashmedai learned the fate of | 
iiiiM. in iH-ings in lieaven. so. a<M’nrding t«) the Testa- ; 
in. !,* lexiii.t. did all the deimms. Cons<* 4 Uently, j 
O-i.i.iv i ..iiM laugh ;it the king who wason th<‘ point 
»ii’ ..ii iemning a vouth to death who was (h'stined 
! , die at the end of thre<‘ days(e.\i.). just as Ashme- 
<'iai l.iuglied at the man who «*r<lered shoes to last 
ii. veil vears, when lie had not seven days to Tnc. 

Ihn'eeit full..ws that the passagt* in the TalmmI 
].i..vi.les Hith* information e<meerning tin* more par* 
tieiil ir eharaeteristies <»f AshnUMlai. 1 liat heo\el- 
tnnietl a li*»u<e and upmoteil a tree indieale.s noth¬ 
ing , f«-r v\ it h any demon, however insignilieant, such 
thingsare irilles. A'^hnuMlai is not rei>resented as 
tl-'ing the.«* things from a mere desire to destroy, 
hut aj.jtareiiily through carelessness. The eomnnni 
opini"!! that in the Talmud, Ashmedai isdepi<*ted a> 
]iariieularlv lustful and .sensual, has no suirndent 
h:i>i>. Tin' Talmud simply stales that Ashmedai. 
while plaving the part of Solomon, ditl not obs<*i\e 
the Jewi>h preceptspertaining to the separation of 
wtiineii »rn3), and that he attaek<*d r>alh sheba. Sd- 
o’non's inoilnT. Thes<* fa<ts, in r<*ality, wen* to 
prtiveonly tlial Ashmedai was not Soh»nn>n. 

'I'lie ijUestion now arises w liether Asmodeus and 
A'^hnn dai may be consideretl as closely allu-d with 
each other, and Identical with the Persian areh- 
(leFJion. .Esh.ma or .Eshma-da'va, as was lirst sng- 
gesied by Ik'iifey, and developed by indisebinann 
and Kohut. 

In regard to gEshma, very freipK’ntly mentioned 
in the Ze*nd-Avesta and the Pahlavi texts, Darmes- 
teter savs: 


“Originally a mere •ej»ii))i*i uf ilie storm lleinl, .Kstiina was 
ufterwatil eifiiveiieil into an ai*siraetiun, tin* ilemun tff rage amt 
anger, amt iMM-ami* an e.xiiro.sien for all wjek- 
Asmodeus, eilm-ss. a mere name of .vhrimun ["Intro- 
Ashmedai, <liien.in in Veiiitiilail.'* iv.g.*]. This Me.serietion 
and of .K>ljma. as he apiM*ars in U»e Zeml-.\vi‘stu, 

TF.ghma- tallies wiili the ilnminain eone4*ini.>n in Pah- 
la\i wriiimrs. Tims in I>at>istan. i.. Dink, 
x.vxvii. hit: *T}m* im|M-nmiiH assulant. Wrath i.KslmO. \vh**u 
1 m- il-M-s not sueeee.l ill eansiiig strife am.mu tlie riglit«-ons, 
Iliiigs tliseopi aii'l >trife ami<! the wiehesl; anti when Im* «l«tes 
n“t Mieeeeil as t.i the >trife 4*ven "f Um* wii ketl, lu* makes the 
lii-mniis aii'i lh*‘ tleii'ls tlghi i<tgeih»*r.* “ 

In ••Shayasi ha-Shayast *’ (xviii.) /Eshm is de* 
vrriheil. qinie unlike Ahriman. as the “< hi<'f agent of 
the evil spirit [Ahiiman] in Ids machinations against 
maid^ind. rushing into his master's presence in hell 
to enmplain of tin- dilheidties In* ein ounters." 

A eniisideraiion of tin* linguistic arguiueiits d.u-s 
not support tin* Iiypothesis (it an ideiitilieation of 
Ashmetlai with ,Kshma d.eva. as "dai in -^^h- 
nn dai hardly eorrevpoinls with the Persian “d:eva, 
in view of the S\ riae* lorm "dawya (d«*mon) with 
the eonsonatit ” w “ ; nor is there any instance ot the 
linking of ** JCdim.-i '* and “d.eva in Persian texts. 
The Asmodeus uf the Aj)oerypha. and .Eshma. how- 
; ever, seem to he related. In the T(‘stament of Solo- 
I mon Asmudensai»pears as seducing man to unchaste. 
dee<ls. murder, atnl eiuniiy. ami tints re\(*als tthm}^ 
p<»inis ill eummon w iih ..Eshmsi. I he *“ Hiimlehish 
(xxviii. la-lS) furnishes the most striking resein- 
hlanee: “Then*, wln-rever .Eshm lays a foundation, 
many creatures ])erish.*’ 

Ashmeilai <»f the- S<domonie legeml, on the other 
hand is not at till :i Imrmful and deslruetivc sidrit. 
Lilo* the devil in medk‘val Cliristian lolk-lore, he 
is a “kin- 4 ,f demons" (Pes. IKm). degmded and 
nolonger the dn-mled areh-lhatd, but the ^>ject of 
pujiular liumorand irony. The name 
Ashmedai “Ashim dai” was probtihly taken- as 
and signifving "the cursed.” (com- 

Shamdon. pare Nbldeke. in 

laiselie Insehriften. p]). ol, J~), jnst 
as “la in " (theeursedi, is the Arabic name of 8atan. 
Thus the name Siia.mdoX tpOD. I ales- 

liiuaii Midrasldin. - 

It is related of Slitimdoii tlitit at tin* idanting of 
,1... liisi Vi...- t.v 1.0 l.oll)o,l ^vitI. the tv...k. but 

-.,1.1 1,. N„ah; I wa..t b. j,.in >»> >««'• 'f’”"' ““'I 
sliai-o u iil. y,.u; b..i have l...-o,l that you '".'I "f 
iiiv i>,n‘ti*,ii 1,-,'t I ,1,, y,'U ball., tl*. *'• ■ 

ii.'tli.- I.-ir.-ii-i ill -Mhlrash Abkir. a.i.l oiU-,1 m } “'V-1- 
r,! Salai. niciu-oi. a-, tb.- oliiof porsui.al.ty. 11'f SfC- 
.,„,1 ll.i.ii; l„M .-f Il.is liibam.l,,.. is tl.at ... 

\.r,. hi- ba,l an oiiomitilor with a iiow lH.rii ohiM 
wheroi.. !..- was wors..-.l (L,-v, U. v. 1. ao.-,-.'.!...;,' to 
till* ri-iilinf of the LVruk, *1^1- 

In later souree.s. Sliamdon is held to he tim* father 

„f .Vshia-lai, wh.>s.- ...„th.-r .hoy say wais 

..f Tubal Caia (Xaliniiunaos on 
den iv from this comes the same 

Sources an.l Ib-oanali i.. iboir conunoulanos. 
Sources. ^ loir,.,,.! of Asl.nich.i s 

hirth tallios will, tl.o assoriion of 
Test-ui.oiit of Solomon; “I was born of imgel s seed 
bv ■ ■ 1 .S.lor of man" (xxi.). In the Zo ..tr. Ash- 

lueli is ro,.rose...e.iasthe toaoher of Solomon, to 
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Avlioiii lif iravra Ixtnk i*f !iiagi<*(Zoliar 
Lev. i»p. -i;W; ih. Xuin.^lWi, « (i. Wiliiat. In a 
more* rccont Midrash Ashnn-dai is idi-ntihfd avjtIi 
S liam«h»n (Midi*. Sliir ha Shiriin, <m 1. <»iiiid»ui, 
a story similar to tlu* ma* hciv given « f Scilnmon's 
ring and tlie tisli is hmnd ii» ** Enn k ha-Meh*k,*’ 1-h/- 
15//, ami in the Jiida-n-derniaii “ Maasehiieh “; the 
story is reprinted in J<*llinek. **15. H.*' ii. A 

recent source gives tlie f<»!lo\ving i«‘g<*n«l eite/I hy tin* 
Tosalists in Men. ')'*<• irom an aminyniou*^ Midrash, 
whicli lias prohahly. heen lost: 

“ Asliinedai forili fpua tli»* rarili a iwo-la-adf/t man, 

wtie inarrie/l and jir"'l>i«*«*d Imi!!i la-iinal and l'A»»-lira«led rlnl- 
<lien. \Vli*'n llie man di«'d a tjiiarnd ai*»*^* ann-iiL'ttu* i lnldr**!! 
etaicrrniner tln ir iida-iilahe.'. lJi<* rvV<»-tii'ad«-«l *■»••'« dt-naimiinifa 
deiible jioninii.'' (This hp-nd isirivt-n ai l»*nu'nj in Jellim-k, 
“B, H.'’ iv. l.'d, 

Later cahalists Iield the tlieoiy that A^Inm dai was 
king <‘f th<‘eh'imuis for only a limited lime, and that 
on his death— deimmsare mortal (Hag. Ida)—he* was 
succeeded hy Hildael, who in turn left his demiin- 
ion to Himl (s/*e Jos. Sossnilz, **HaMa«»r/' ]>. S4). 
Henjamin of Tmh-la (ed. ^largolin. ♦».*». d5) in<*ntions 
a Certain local le,gend about Haalhek. whose* l<‘m]ih* 
was erected hy Ashmedai, on S.loimdrs hideling, 
f(»r the king's favorite*, tlie elaughte-r eif Pharaoh. 

C’once rning the many jxdnts of n*si*m!dam*e* e)f the 
A.shmeelai-Soh/mon le gcinl with P< rsian and i-lassie 
legends, see Sn.x.Min, Seu.oMox ix Licokixi) 
Feu.K-Loni:, ami AXn.M.v. 

Bllu.ie*e;n.\rHY : lh*nfe*y. 3/on/e/sn/fejrjj, p. 2iil: Eisenme*np*r, 
Knt<ln‘f,tf K Jmh ntlnnn^ i. .-gt; (ifir-n-r. ./<///r/ina- 

ilt rt ih.< Ih ils, i. 4H </ sx;.: eiiunlianm. in Z. IK M. a. x.\i. 

g,M. air-hgl; id/'tii. nt liiifriifft zttr S* inifisr}n n 
S<nifnl:fni<h\ Ishd. pji. gJl •! Hainhnig«-r. It. IL T. ii. 
74-7ei: Hait'vy. in lit na , viii. 4.»: I». Jhr 

Ah( njhniln: untl tlit Stt IJii ntj tit Jinh nthtttus zu Jit'nistl- 
ht tu I'S''!. p. Ktfliul.i't lit r tlit J}h!i.<rln A fit/t lttltt{jir 

KHtI IhlitutHohttjit, pp. .*si (h**r»* in** id*'nliI‘n alion of 
Sainaed wilii .\sfime*dai is dt-rivt-d fmm Kfijah Itahur's Tishhi^ 
S.V., and is quito «*tT«ine<in>»: id**m. in e,«*ipT*s jt/d. Z* it. x. 
52: ide*rn. in Wriicli tum, s.v.: ItaiK.jHirt, 'tArh 

^lillhi, |tp. 242-250; StJive, tyni>hif« tIt M JKtr>i<inus tmf thin 
Juilf lit hit III. p. 2ivt: Windi.«‘<‘lnnann. Zttrtxtstrisvln' Sfutiit ji. 
pp. i:Kel4T; W.du.r, JYhhsrht TUf.htijU. pp. 2.54. 257: niiet 
cencerninL^ .Ksinna. tlee indr.x»*s !•» v<iim!i«*s v., xviii., xxiii., 
xxiv. eif StinttI Jiiitihs i,t tin Kitst^ eenlaining llie Zedid- 
Avesta and tlie^ Paldavi le'xts. 

K. L. 0. 

ASMONEAN. Se e* PKitioDirAi.s. 
ASNAPPER: A iM-r.son wlm tninsplanteel the 
mixeel multitmle* of trihes frenn Hahyloii to Samaria 
after the fall e»f the latte*r<*iiy (Ezra iv. in). It lias 
heen ceenje'etureel that this wonl is a inisre-aeling for 
A.ssurhanipah though the refereiie-e* in Ezra iv. 2 
is tei Esarhaelehm. The* re-aeling Ash;ie;i]>]iatli in 
I Esdras v. On sugge sts that a 2(‘*h< i”) lias falle n 
out. If this ceinje-eture* is <e»rre*el the worel *‘As- 
napper” contains the only re fe rence !<» the Assyrian 
king Assurhanijial in tlw* llihle. In the Keviseel 
Versieiu the fe>rm “ C)snaj»]»ar ■’ is preferrcel. 

J. .TK. J. 

-In Rabbinical Literature: The-Talininl ielcn- 

titles Asnai>per with Se niiaeherili. wlm is saiel to 
have hael eight names, like liis opponent Hezekiah 
(Sank. 940). 

J. PH. L. G. 

ASOLO ; Town in the province of Treviso. Italy. 
A Jewish congregation existe d tliere in tlie middle 
of the sixteenth century, perhaps even at the end of 
the fifteenth. In 1547 tlierc* were in Asolo 87 Jews, 


wlio live el in six lioiise s ( lose t<»g<*lher iti the* ee*nter 
e»f the* te»wn. In the Iiou.m* of e>ne* Mareo Kim h a 
r«M.in. furnish(‘<l witii some scrolls of the Law, was 
elcveded to religiedis mee’tings. Of the.* 87 Je*ws ill 
ijn<*s{i<»n. 11 h:nl iittiiimel lln*ir r(*ligious majeuity 
(se e Hak-.Mi/.wA ll); am! as th(*re we re also several 
('eilianim (see* (*e»iii:.N). the* elivine .se*rvie*e*.s of thi.s- 
small e-oiign-gation we*re* ‘as well arrange*ei as the y 
Ceiulel he. Th(* Asedo Je‘WS posse'ssed ii (‘e*im'te*ry. 
e«f which only two tomhstones re*main now preserved 
in the* puhlie galle*ry. Tlari* we-n* at le*ast f«»ur 
Ji'wish jciwnhre>kers: An-elim*. Mareei, Jaeedi. ami 
Moise*. 

On Xetv. 22. 1547. while* Francesco Xani was 
m.-iveir of Asolo, ami Henie r of Treviso w.as g«ive ni«»r 
e*f the surredimling disiriet, 80 im-n. arimel with 
cuelge*ls, axe s, eluhs. and knive-s, ami h el hy eme An¬ 
te »nio Pan.*^ott«», :itt:ieke'il the* J<*ws ill hroael daylight, 
kille*ei in of them, wemndeel S others, amj. having 
take'll rie li hoedy. Heel in gn at liasi;*. Five J»*wish 
familii's W(*r(‘ left <*ntirely eh-stimte*. Senne* of the 
r«'hh(*rs were brought to justie-e*, ami weTe* e-iilier 
]uit te) eleatli or exile el. Of the Je ws wlio survivi'el 
this attack .some* re*mained in Asolo, while edhers 
emigrate*el to s;ife r j»lai*e.s. 

The* (’\XT.\niNi family, whieh gave to Italian 
Jinlaism many ]U'omim*nt rabbis ami phy.siei:ins. had 
its origin in Asolei. 

lhlU.lo«;i{.\piiV : yi'Avrn o<mu>. ytirmzhnir thlhi Arnijr mm- 

liilttni} cnntni ijli F.hrt i irAstiJn f ft uni 

tit llti Ftiiiiitiliti l\t>i ii-f'ti iittirini vritjin<it<t tlti nn ///•< i.-o 

A.<t>Utntt. ('aMil«*-.'I<*iifernm*, Is7.">. 

p. V. s. 

ASPALATHXJS; A we.ril fouml only in thi?^ 
Ape»crypha (Eee lus. [Sirae h] x.xiv. 15). Frmn tlie 
eemtext it ai)pears te) he the name; of a fragrant 
woeiel. It is im])e)ssihle, Imw'cver, te> ide*ntify tlie 
plant. 

J. ,ui. G. 15. L. 

ASPHAR : A pe)e)l in tlie wiMerness eif Tekeudi, 
where Jonathan ami Sime»n Maccabeus jutclieil lln*ir 
tents wIh'Ii tliey Heel before the army of Hacchieles 
(I ^laee. ix. 88; eonijiarc* Je)se*phus, **Ant.*' xiii. 1, 
^ *2). The ieh ntilieatie)!! of the; j)lae‘e is nne e-rlain, 
tlieuigh the* evielence* j)e)ints in favor e)f a.s.soci:iiing 
the jK)e)l with the me»eh*rn 15ir-Selhut (Smith. **His- 
torie al Gee)graj)hy of Palestine*.” s.r .; se*e*, lie»wever, 
15uld, “(Jeograpliie des Alteii Pala-siina,” p. 15?*^). 

.1. .IK. G. 15. L. 

ASRIEL : Epe)nym of the family e)f A.srielites, 
fouml ill the* ge*neale)gy e)f ,Manasse*ii (Xuin. xxvi. 
81; Jeeshua, xvii. 2). In I Chre)ii. vii. 14 the.* A. V. 
reads “Asliriel.” 

.1. .IK. G. n. L. 

ASS.—Biblical Data: The Bible* kimws both 
the wihlandthe* elonieslie A.<s. (1) The; wilel Ass 

{** ]H*rc* ” or “ ‘ai’oel •') generally re)ame*il about in herds, 
ami is associ*.ited with the w ilderne ss (Job .xxiv, .5). 
The character of the wihi Ass gave oceasiem fe»rap¬ 
plying tlie term figuratively (*‘wild ass”) to one who 
ill uiibrielled e)ppe)sitie)n liae] his Iiamls ever turned 
again.st his felleiws (Gen. xvi. 12, U. V.). 

(2) The eloniestieated Ass (“hame>r,^ “aton” 

ffe*in.], *“ayir” [young Ass]) was juit to variems 
use‘s: (a) for riding (Xuin. xxii. 21; II Kings iv. 24; 

• Juelges X. 4, xii. 14), in Avhieh the yeniug Ass and 
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<, 1 ,,.Nvriv inaiiilv .■inplnv.Ml: (t)) f<.r<anyiMgl)iir- 
xxii.:5.'lii. umllc) lorplowinj: (Isa. 
AXX -L tlu'younir Assam! 



Syrian A>s, Sli<»\vin*^ Manner «»f lti*Un);. 

(Kr> :n a ll-mti '.) 


lira-- Wi n* iilili/ctl. Tin* I>cUt(*r(»nonut* (‘oji* for- 
l.j.ls ;1 m* liann ssinir <»f the Ass with tin* ox 
xxii. l<»i; tin* <*xj*la!iatioii u.sually olTcrnl bnin.irthat 
as th.-ir slifii.irlh ainl weight arc so lujcijual, tlic 
Ikiiiii —in.i: of tin* two *woul<l entail annoyance ami 
suiVciiii'i on both. It may be, liowcVia*, that back 
of the curions i»rohibiiion lies some obsolctt* siipcr- 
siiiien. the injun<‘tion rcstiniron an omen that was 
lie iMiiirrf intelliL:ibl(* to the compiler of the eoje. 

.1. .IK. O. H. L. 

-In Rabbinical Literature: “The ox for 

plewiiiLT. the ass for carryini: lniniens,”is llie reason 
i:iven in the Talmml for the creation ot ihe.se ani¬ 
mals ( Ah. Zarah ;Vy; Tanna tlebe Eliyahu IL ii.)- 
As rcLmnls sjiecies, a distinction is drawn between 
tile wild ami the doim*stieat(*d Ass, the former, 

“ ‘ arud.“ hein.LT re(*kom*d among tin* wild Imasts of 
tin* lield (Kil. viii. 0); hence the Bihli<*ul j)r<‘eepr is 
ajiplied to it (Kil. i. G) forhiilding it to lie crossed 
with the domestic variety. The most valuable sjx*- 
( ies is (Irelan d to be the Libyan, distinguished for 
its si/.(* and streiigtli (Bek. 5/^; but winch, on ac- 
enuiit of its tiery eharaet<*r, must be driven with a 
pewerfiil |)it (Shah. ol//). However, Immanuel 
Low asserts that this d**<eription ai>plies not to the 
Libyan Ass, hut to the Lyeaonian variety, which is 
mentioned in old soiiiir^ (Mi.shnah Shah. v. 1). and 
whieli, according to tin* testimony of Greek ami 
Latin writers, was fre([Uently ]>artially tamed for 
cro.'ising witli tlic man* (Krauss, Lehnwdrtcr,’'ii. 
o017). The im at of tlie Ass is said to liave the 
same siiccilie gravity as liuman flesh (‘Ar. 1%): and 
the hloo<i of a foal is held to be a remt‘dy fnr jann- 
dicc (Shab. 110/^. The bit(* of an Ass was accounted 
niorc dangerous than that of a dog. for it might 
break a bone* (Pes. 4h/d, a case Iteing i'ited wlierc an 
Ass completely crii.shctl with its bite the arm of a 


child (B. K. sb/). The Ass is not parli< ular in its 
food, eating such things as brush and lliisile.s, and 
when hungry it has been known to eat lish (B. K. 
VAh)\ nevertlieless. haled provender fora young Ass 
.sliould be opened (Ult, a labor permissible on tln^ 
8abbalh (Shab. lAvf'). Tin- slie-ass produces no 
y(»ung before her third year (B(‘k. \%). A straji 
made eilher from as'i-hideor ealf-hide was employed 
in pnliei.-d sennrgiiig>. a fact whieh was tlius wittily 
applied by an itim rani pn-aelnT in <*x])i»nnding the* 
well-kiaiwn wj.nlsof I.saiah (i. o): “The ass know- 
eth Ids ma<l» r\s erih. hut Israel doth not know; 
th<-n'biie. l» l him that doili m»l know he chastised 
by the hidt* of him that ihilli know “ (Mak. 

No other aidmal is t*« iha]>s so freipieiiMy inen- 
ti'»ned in popular j»roverhs as the Ass. ** Where our 
fnrefathers Wen* angels, we are hut 
In im-n; where th«*y were men, w<‘ are* 
Proverbial onlv asses** (Sliah. 11‘2^> and often el.<e- 
XJse. whiTe). a saying whieli sliows that 
even ill those davs the Ass was coii- 
.•-iden d an example of stupi«lity (B. B. T4^/). Its 
stupidity aiid insensibility are expressed in ihejirov- 
eih, “The a-s fr«*e/.<*s even in July** (Shah, 

To he called “an as< ** was ilH*reforc an insult: “If 
«im* liatli <all«'d tla-e* ass. go iind got a halter for 
thyself'* (B. K. h*P'). A variation of this is found 
in tho Pale.-tinian saying. “If a man say unto thee. 

! thou hast a<s( <’ears, pay no hoed to him; but if 
two say it to t boo. go and get thee a s:i«ldlc right 
awav ' ithai. U. xlv. 7). Olhor jiroverhs are, “The 
pace of iho a<< d*-ponds upon its barley [its food]” 

• (.'^hah. ;md “Many young assos die and Iln*ir 

skins serv(* as ir.appings for their mother' (Lev. R. 
XX. Ih; Gen. U. Iwii. S). ('oma^rniiig the color of 
asses, the following is found: “Tliou sayest thou 
hast seen a black a^s ? Then thou Iiast seen neither 
a black Olio nor a white om*. for there are no black 
assi*s” (“Alphabet*' of Ben Sira, letter S). 

Tin* Ass employ od by Abraham when he tmvcK**! 
to the saerilioe of Isjiac was deelare«l to be the sjime 
animal which laterhme MuscS* wifeaml liersousiuto 



F'^vpt (Ex iv. 20); and it is declared that the same 
anin.al is als,, to s. rve the Messiah^ tvho is to come 
- ri<::.o' a" ass'' < ix. 9). Themotherof this 

Ass is said to liaveiKeU tlie one iipou which Balaam 
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rode, and wliicli was ( rcatrd at tin* rlost* nf iIk* sixtli 
day of ('rcation at dusk (Pirko P. El. .\.\xi.). The 
old .sources, as Ahot v. 0. speak only of the creation 
of the “mouth of the a.ss” ((Pn/hcry, “ I)i<* llatj- 
gada h('i den Kireh('nvatern,” pp. -lit. JO: see Pa- 
LA AM). 

When the Ass of Phinehas h. J;iir. or. s(»me say. 
of Ilanina )». I)i»sa. was <>nee stoh n. sht- r<-fiis<*d t<» 
eat the f(><lder laid before lier breausethe tithe up<»n 
it had n(»t ])een ])aid to the juiesl. whereu)»on the 
thi<*vesset h(T free and she returned to h« r master 
(Yer. I)(*in. i. t2b/. behov; compare also IIul. 7/>: 
Ab, R. N. viii, lor variations <tf the leiremi). Tin* 
Ass of ]iabl)i Josi* wouhl not enter his stall until a 
pair of shoes wliieli were lyinir upon his ]>aek. and 
which did not belon^^ to liis master, had been re¬ 
moved (Ta'an. 24/0. 

Ass-drivers were held in small repute: the eurn-nt 
opinion being that tin* majority of them were rascals 
(Kid. iv. 14, tS2//: but .see Niddah 14//b An “ass- 
driver's (juestion ” is eipiivaleiit to a “stupid ques¬ 
tion" (Yer. iSanh. vi. 23//). 

Bnu.lOUR.^rJlY : Lew\>et)n. Z<>/*7*»</iV ths Tnhnmiy, pp. 22, 

2:1, 14(k-14:); Kultiu, TdiilUit ."i/b/o i»p. 47-.VL 

L. G. 

ASS-WORSHIP: The aeeusjition that Jews 
w<»rshiped theass was for f<»ur centuries persistently 
made by certain Greek and Latin writers. 

(1) Mnaseas (T Patras (seeoiul e<-nttiry it.c.) is 
(jUoted by Josejihus (** Contra Ap," ii. 0) as claiming 
that the Jews worshijud the luiul of a golden as.s 

. . . 7/<r/aii bj.n ut; Kf ). The word A<o »V<.»r. 
instead of theusutil ei"/;. stiggested by 

'Various its similarity t.i the (ih<* .s<‘ar- 

Authors of abs). worsliiped in Egypt, betrays tlie 
the Egyptian stan<lpoint of theauthor.it 
Calumny, being also used t*» denote the sign up<in 
the tongue of the Egyptian god Apis. 

(2) A similar charge is made l>y Damoeritus (Sui- 
das. s.r. IdtiuKptrdc), wln^se period is undetermined, 
but who certainly j)re(x‘ded Jos< plius. In his book 
“Abotit the Jews’’ l)amoeritusa^^se^lstliat the Jews 
reverenced the head of a golden ass (a7/>r7/}r brov 
HvOa/ijv rrixinrKi vdvv), to wlii<-h every Seven years tliey 
sacriliced ii foreigner, wliom tliey .seizeil for that 
juirpose, ami cut liis tlesh int<» small piece.s. Suidas 
(.V ,'IfticSaQ fifji 'lovi^afor) plaee.s the interval between 
these ritual-murders at three years instead of 
seven. 

(3) The next writer is Pluian h (4<»-12n), who, in 
his “ Qmestii.nes C’onviviales.” iv. 5, states that the 
Jews abstained fnmi eating the tlesh of the hare be-, 
causae it resembled the ass. whieli is an animal wor¬ 
shiped by them. 

(4) Julius Florus, who lived under Antoninus 
Piu.s, s])eaks of the conque.‘^t <if Jeru.saJem by Pom- 
pev, and im ntions a .secret place discovered in the 
Temple on that occasi<»n, which contaitieil, lie .siiy.s, 
an ass under ji golden vine (“subaurea vitecillum ”). 
But the wu»rd “cillum,’’ the most important word in 
the jiassiige, is (>nly a guess at a very much disfig¬ 
ured text, whi< h, in its received form, gives noscuise 
at all. This author’s testimony, therefore, hardly 
de.serves consideration. 

(5) Quite dilTerent fn»m these accounts is that in 
Diodorus. “Eclogfe,“ 34, by Posidonius of Aj>ama*u 


j (tlied about 51 ii.r.». that when AntiiK-hus Epiphanes 
coiKpiercd Jerusidem in the year 103 n.c. and en- 
tereil the Temple, he found in the Holy of Holies the 
image of a m;in sitting ujion anass(Krti://///froi' Irr' bitn) 
ami liolding a bt»nk in his hand; the king understood 
the .statue to represi nt 31 on4-s. In addition to tin* 
a.ssoci.ation of tins .<tory with an historical ju*r.sonage, 

! Aniio<hus Epiph.ims. and to the mention of a.statue, 

I this ac'count is further di>linguish<*d by theeh inent, 
i that n<»t the he:ul alone but the whole animal is re- 
; ferred h>, just as in Plutareh. Apien combim d the.se 
I accounts in stating that the Jews had in tlu-ir Tem- 
! pie an ass's lu*ad .set up. whieh was discovered when 
i Antiochus EpiiJianes ju-netniteil into the sacred pre¬ 
cincts (Josephus. “Centra Ap."ii. T; all the ]>assag<‘s 
referred to are given by Th. Beiuach, “Kontes Re¬ 
rum Jud;ii<anim." i.. Paris. 13l»-5). Reinach (p. R>1) 
I remarks that it is clear from Josi phus that Apollo¬ 
nius Molou, too, was ac<iuainlcd with the calumny. 



As was the case with many anotlier calumny 
against the Jews. C'hristiaiiity. the daughter-relig¬ 
ion t»f Judaism, was likewi.se charged 
Same with Ass-Worship (S4 e .Minucius Felix, 
Accusation “Oetaviu.s." ix.. xxviii.). As Ter- 
Against tulliaii (“Apologia,” xvi.) remarks 
Early tersidy and tniihfully, the same aeeu- 
Christians. sat ion was inaile against Christians 
hi*eaii.s* tludrs wa.s tlie nearest to the 
Jewish religion (** nl Jndaie;e religioiiis pr(»piu(jnos”). 
Writing against the heathens, Tertullian further 
.sa 3 's, “Certain people c»ut <»f your midst have 
dreamed that an ass’s head is our God ” (see also 
“Ad Nationes,” i. 11). He quote.s Tacitus, who, ns 
is well known, coutrihuttHi most to spread false 
reports concerning Judaism. Tacitus’ story runs 
(“ llisloria*." V. 3) that the .Tews sulTered from thirst 
in the wilderness, and that they follo'weil a herd of 
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wil.l s wlii. li U'<1 tlK-in a spring nf wati-r; in 
i,f this lu'iHlit Ihry inacU* the lionu-stk; 


rircLaiitloii <'l - . r .1 • 

. <_liis iKun st tlu-()l)jis t <.f tlu-ir \v<»r- 

ship Vsiinilur aci'nnnt is lound in I>liHarch (/.c. 
^ s- Thi-s,. n.coiints aiv psscniially dilTm-nt 
'from'll..- pr.-<-.-<li..g ...H-s. l-r tl.,-y r-ndonvnr U. 

M.pplv son.r- ea..s.- fur s.kIi a r.-...arUalil.- furm uf 

.I..M pinis kiH.ws nothing- of any such alleged rea¬ 
son. Ih‘ taki’s I 


Josephus’ 

Disproof 

for 

the Jews. 


‘C’nnlra Al».“ ii. 7) the whole story 
a Mupid calunuiy, all the iinne des¬ 
picable as it ."ccks to iletraet from lht‘ 
>atH-iiiy of the {'(‘lebrated Temple. 
With clever irony lie remarks that it 
ill helits Api(‘n the Egyptian to bring 
fui wanl sucli an accusation, for noth¬ 
in-< an !••• more absurd than the Egyptian animal- 
wnisiiip. Tile falsity of this slianieful charge is cs- 
tal-lida .l by faels: foV Antioehns Epiphaiies (Theiis), 
]^.IlilM \- ilu* (’treat. Lieinins (’rassus. and lastly 
Tim-, who ail ent»Tod the Tmnphn found nothing 
ill, P- of iliat kind, hut found, instead, the pure.st 
f(,ii!i- of divine ailoration. Taeilus, as (pioted by 
Tfimllian. expressly state.s that Pom])ey found no 
in;a-o or idol in tin* Teinjile. Alth<»ugh this dis¬ 
proof .M ( Hi-ijuile sulVn-ieiit as ih-fense. it gives no 
clue cola rMiing tlie origin of such a report. Ter- 
t’.diiaii indicalrs that In* considers the calumny as 
siiiipb ill'’ olT>pnng of malevolence, for it was in 
ilk- UK. ma r. he relates in Ids “ Ajadogia.*’ .\vi., that 
a la-i al in Ids tow n (in ” Ad Nalioiies, ’ i. M. he is 
dr-.'ii!'' d a .lewk w ho had to lake eareof the wild 
aiiiina'.- intended for the arena, would carry around 
an iiiia-r with the invrriplioii ** ()nokoite.<. the (h*d 
of til. ( iiii-iians.” '^I'ln* imagi’hadass s ears, a li<»of 
on one foot, and it eariie<l u h<iok ami 
a toga. Tin* meaning of the W4>rd 
“ (inokoiles *’ is not clear. P»ut it is 
Very evident llial the image inu.st have 
been intended for the amusement of 
.he (Towds. ami that the intended mockery of ('hris- 
liaiiiiy iiiusi have been iimicrstood as referring to 
(•i;e ..f t he lust know n dogmas of ('hristianity. The 
word 00 formcMl after the analogy f>f :rop«K(»/r/yC 

—tli'.ugli not Strietly aeeording to phih-logieal rules 
—Tertullian to observe “ risimus et muiieii ” 
(t)je vi ry natne of it inadi* us laugli). It prob¬ 
ably hints at something like r.r conruhitH ifsiiti {(( 
i>t>r,'rniinx, ami is thins a malicious insidt 
upi'U tin- ( lirisii.in (iod, claimed to he a compound 
Ixing. both (hid ami man (II. Kellner, “Ausge- 
wahhe Srimfleii des Seplimius Tevtulliaiius,” i. 62, 
1^71 1 . This anecdote, Imwever, call not be taken 
as indicating that theJcNYS transferred the reproach 
under which they had sulTeretl from themselves to 
iljc Clirivtians; for it is simjily the .silly wit of a 
coarse Ijinding that liad deserted the Jew j.sh faith 
to heeoinv champion lighter Avith wild beasts, us 
Tertullian;hims<*lf stnte.s, 

Tlie P.ihhis e.\plain “tartak ” (II Kings.wii. 31)as 
the image of an ass (Winer, “Ik Ik’Mi. 6(15); but Tar- 
lak is not desenhed as a god of the Samaritans, and 
the Samatitans therefore are not accused by the Jews 
of worshiping the ass. as is wrongly shited by Hoe.s<*h 
(“Theol. Studien uml Kritikeu,” 1SS2, i>. 523). That 
the Christians were accused by the Jews of this cull 


Mockery 
of Chris¬ 
tianity. 


Origin in 
the 

Egyptian 

Typhon- 

Worship. 


is also without foiimiaiion, for neither Justin {“ Dia- 
h*gus cum Tryphone,” pp. 10, IT, lOS, and 117) 
nor Origenes (“Contra Celsum,” vi. 
Heal 27) mentions anything of tlie kind. 
Foundation <>11 the «ithcr hand, it is ipiite true 
in a Thai the Christians accused someGnos- 
Gnostic tie sect <»f their own <»f Ass-Wjuship, 
Sect. ami, it appears, with full justiliealion. 

The suprenu* spirit is ealletl Omiel 
(a:"r. ass-f-^X, God) by the Gnostics. Ai-eording to 
thcGm'Stie W4)rk I'n if/ .Mo/»/f/<'(Ej)iphanius. “ Iheres.” 
xxvi. 12?- Z:iehariah saw in a vision a man in llie 
Temiiie at .lerusiilein w ho had the bu ni of an ass. 
Some (imi>tie.s aserihed t4) the ^hanon Stihaot an ass* 
sliape. f.llii-rs iliat of a i>ig (/5. xxvi. lO). Here may 
also Ik* im*niioned that according to a haraita in 
Yoma a Sa«ldne('an high jniest is s;ii<l to have 
dlie^l in ila- Temple, and the imi»iint of a calf's foot 
to have n fouiul between Ills shouhlers. 

X4)W all these varying accounts are remarkably 
illustraletl by a grallito found in Honu' in 1S56, rep¬ 
resenting a man lu aring the hea«l of an ass, and 
nailed l»> a en»ss, InToic wli<»m another man kneels 
in the aiiitmle of a«loration (F. S. Kraus, “Das 
Sju.ttcru/.itix,’’ Freiburg, i. Br. lt’^72). 
Anolln r grallito, hmml likewise on the 
Palatine in Pome, depicts the same 
man, ami di*signates him as “lidelis** 
(faithful); so tlial this is not intended 
for a earieatiire. as usually claimed, 
hut for an earnestly int4*mled symbol 
4 *f faith (Wunsi’h. “ Sethianisehe VerlluelnmgMafehi 
alls Poiii.'' j». 112. ].eii>sie, l^bS). From tlie eireum- 
stanee that at the right of the ass’s lieail (see i>. 222) 
there >tan«lsa Y.Wunseii deduces that it is a symbol 
of ihv Ty]>hmi-Seih worship, for on tlie numerous 
eurso lahli Is in Borne the same symbol always stiinds 
at the riirht of the ass s hcjid of 1 yj>hon-K>eth. It is 
tin* religious svmhol of the Gnostic .sect of the Seth- 
inai ifrom Seth, .son of Adam; but also from Seth, 
the surname <»f the Egyi>lian god Typlion); und 
thev in iln ir turn ilmivetl the ass’s h<*ad—as shown 
in the ah«.ve-eited<im»tatiou from Epii»hauius—from 
the repre.M.ntalioii of the “Jewish god Sahaoth.” 
Wunx-Ii is therefore im lined to consider the cult of 
theassashaviiig.bmndation in fact and not merely 
in c-aluiiiny. 

It isof r«»urseMjuiteeoiT(-et to say that the ass-cult 
is e«.nm-et,-d with tlie Egyptian god Typhon (J-Tlian, 

“V 11 " -\. '2S). Plutarcli relates (“De Iside et Osi- 
ride." ch. xxx.) that in Egypt the ass 
Jews was considercjl of “ilemoniae” nature 

Can Not Be {t^utfionsov, i>n acemml of its resem- 
Connected hlauce to Tyi>hon (coiniiare ib. .\xxi.; 

with M. Wcllmann, ‘‘.Egyinisehes,” m 

Typhon- “ Hermes, ’ 1S*J6, xxxi. 242). But ibis 
Worship. wouM not explain the stor}' of its 
ad 4 >ption by Jews. Plutarch brings 
the Jews into direct cotmeclion with Typhon b\ nia- 
kin- him beget “ Hierosolymus ^ (Jerusalem) and 
** Jmlaus ’’ aPer having tied upon an ass suhsc- 
nueiitlv to the war with Jupiter C^De Iside et Osi- 
rkle.'* ch. xxxi.; Beinaoh, Lc. p. 13T). Koesch, refer- 
to the Talmudic account, that in the Second 
Temple the sci-called foundation-stone (HTIir 
look the placeof the Ark of the wilderness, thmkstlmt 
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this stoiu* is iiicaiit I»y Posi<loiiius otlitTs hy 

llu'ir ’‘iiss’ statiu*." Tin- ui»i)<*r millstnia* briniralso 
iiiolaplioritally called “the ass.” tin* enemies of the 
Jews look advantage of this eireuinsianee to accuse 
them of worshiping a veritalde ass. He claims also 
tle.it a f<uir eornercii snaie is the determinative f»»r 
Typlioii in the hieroglyphs. I>ut this explanation is 
too far fetched to he aeeel»tal»le; la sides. it must imt 
be forgotten that Mnaseas. tlie <iMest authority for 
the legend, <h)esnot call 1 he ass oi<«;. but a'/i All¬ 

ot her suggestion. that of Miehaelis. that the (‘iiemies 
of the Jews may liave seen a el.erub in the 'I'emple 
with an ass's Iieail. is negativiMl at once by tin* faet 
that the cherubim were certainly never so repre¬ 
sented. None of these attemi»ted e\jJanations is 
based on facts. Nor arc Philo's statement (i. J71) 
that the Jews’ g«>lden < alf n preseine<l Typhon (see 
Winer, “ I>. li.,'* s.r. "Kalb”), and the connection of 
the as.s cult with that (d .Seth-Tvphon asserted by 
31(>vers ("Die Phrmizier,” i. o<m). ainl by W. 
Pleyte ("La Religion des Pre Israelites.” Leyden. 
iy«h, p. 143). 

For cxplanatifui of the suppo.se<l Ass Worsliij). the 
Dionysos cult must be taken into consideration. 

Dionysos, or Hacelius, was. umliT the 
Origin of nanu* of tr'abazios. worshii>e<l by the 
Accusation Phrygians;a<'<‘t»rdingto.sonn*. Dionys- 
in Alleged os himself was Sabazios. according to 
Bacchus- others Sabazios was his son. Dionys- 
Worship. os Avas idciitilied with the Semitic di¬ 
vinity Adonis, which easily suggests 
the name of the God of the Hebrew.s. It. is.sai<I that 
Dionysos encountered Aphrodite and Adonis in 
Lebanon; he lovt'd their <laughtcr Beroe (Nonnus. 
“ Dionysiaca,” xlvi.). Dionysos is hh'iititied with 
pretty nearly all Oriental deities, as, for example, 
Avitli Moloch, Baal, Melkart. and Hadad. F. L<*nor- 
inant says, therefore, in the " Dicii<»nnaire dcs Anti- 
quites,” A-.r. ‘‘Bacchus*’: "The disposition was so 
marked to identify the son id S<-m<-le (Bacchus) with 
the various deities of the Orientals iliat it was even 
pushed to the extreme of as.serting that the Jews 
likcAvise worshiped Di<»nysos (Plutarch, ‘ Sympo- 
siaca,’ iv. 0), an a.ssertion based ujam notliing fur- 
tlier than tlie similarity <d .souinl between tlie name 
Jehovah, tsabaoth, and that of Sabazios (Valerius 
Ma.ximus, i. 3, ^ 2; otlier jiassagcs at Lenormant), 
likewise uia>n the c.\ist«*nce of the golden vine in 
the Jerusalem Temple (Jos<*plius, ‘Ant.’ xv. 11. 
^ 3).” The similarity of the names Sabaoth and Sa¬ 
bazios. and tlu^ existence of the golden vine in the 
Tcm|)lc, were then sullicicnt to suggest to the hea¬ 
thens, who knew very little about J<*wish worship, 
that the Jews, like many other nations, cherished 
some kind of a Dionysos-worship. It is known that 
the excessive hilarities at thesocalled “Feast of the 
AVater-Drawing ” at the Festival of Tabernacles gave 
cause to the aeeusation tliat the Jews celebrated Bac¬ 
chanalia (.s(*e Z. Frankel,“ Jiideii iind Judenthiim nach 
RbrnischerAnschauung, ”in“ Monatsschrift,”lSCO,ix. 
125 i’Lvi’ 7.,and Blichler, in “Rev. Et. Juives,” xxxvii. 
181). Now, the ass was s:iered to Bacchus and an 
unfailing member of his train; the god is often rep¬ 
resented as riding upon one. Note the alleged statue 
in Jerusidem of Mosi's riding upon an ass. mentioned 
above. Silenus, Bacchus’ constant companion, also 


riilcs upon an ass. C'rcu/.cr ("^^ymholik.” i. 4s0) 
remarks that 8ilcniis m the ass. The a.ss was con- 
sicicred a phallic animal, and when once tlie Jews 
were accused of the eull fd Dionysos, it was not 
gning very iniieh further i«» aeen.^e them of .H-xual 
t‘x<*<'.sses, usTaeilns dues, holding them capable id 
every sha.niefnlness. ()ne charge involv<*sthe<»iher, 
nml calumniators of tin* J« \vs woukl not be likelv t<) 
hesitate a! an additional falsi lnMMl or tw'o. 

The failles additionally eonneel(*d with the ass- 
eult, such as the falieningof a Greek evi ry sevt-n 
years for an olb ring to the as^-giid; the attenqu of 
Zabid <»f Dora to lob the Je'vs of iliis god; Taeiins’ 
story <d tin* tinding of the water-springs by the w ild 
assi‘s; all of them follow from the idea th.it tin* 
Ji‘ws worshiped Diony.sos. Everything addilioicd 
is the oirspring simply of the liatn d that the world 
id anticpiity bore to the Jews. For thisliativd there 
is no exjdanatioii. 

[Tacitus’ story of the tinding of the water spriiiL'^s 
rest.s on a genuine Idiimean narrative found in tJen. 
xxxvi. ‘24, a< <'ording to which "‘Anali (= the ass-, 
son of Zibeon the Horile. found the lot sjuings 
(D'D') in the w ihleruos while feeding the asses (d 
his fatlier.” The whole st'uy. accordingly, points 
to Idiima'a, wliere the lirsl a.ss cult legnnl astoldiw 
Josephus (“C'»>ntni Aj>.” ii. l‘t) origiiiate«l aeeoidin.r 
to Mnaseas. Apollo, the g«»d of the Idumean c ity of 
Dora, represented by Zabi.lns the Idumean, earrying 
the golden headed an ass at the* battle ot Dora, is 
Baal Anali, who probably became afterward ih*- 
Gnostic god Anael. It was the iilentilieatiou <d tie* 
Jews with the* Hyksos by Alanetlio that oecasiouni 
tlie Jews to Ik* aeensed <d Ass-Worsliij)—that i'. 
Seth-Typhon worship. ^^ee J. G. Miiller. "Des 
Flavius Josephus Sehrift Gegc*n Apioii,’’ je OoS: 
Sehiin r, and "Gesch.” i. 3, iii. 1U4.— k.] 

lUlu.iouit.vrnY: Bo<*lian. JJi* rmnimn. sii't' Aiiiinnlifnt’* 
Srriiiluvr Sttrvir. ITKit. I. Et/i/ftiit n. 

IT'jn; K« khi't. Jhtrtriutt Xununtti fun 
Vttf nnii. yiii. 17:>. Vienna, K'.ts; Mji*lia«*li.<. Ihis Mitsuisrlt,' 
ITTo iv. 1S4: M.»vers. Di* /Vnliiiiii r; IMyyn*. 

J. r.: (iraiz. in Mi>notssihrift, xxi. Kenan, 

Cln t tintin', lM ei|., 4sl ; Mtirn A nrtl*', cU : K\val«l, tit sch. 
itfM VtiU;t:< Isrtu I, ••<1.. vii. S4 : Harnaek. fit sch. itfr AH- 
('Iiristlii Jmi Litt'nttnr. I. I»*i7 : S<-linrer, iii. Kn, 41‘», 

Coinpare also Sniilli, JHrfitniitru (liristinii Atitujuitit'n, art. 
A!*i)nn'ii ; aiel tla* «ii*s<TipTi'»n <»f an .Vss F«*stival in llie Miil- 
Ule Ages, in Protest., IL e»l.. s.v. 

K. S. Kk. 

ASSABAN (;s::VS). MORDECAI: Rabbi and 
author; born at Morocco in KOUaml died at Alepp»> 
about 17dd. He was chief rabbi of Lcgliorn. and 
emigrated to Jerusalem about 17*29. where lie dwe It 
for lliirty years. He was the author cd a “ Widdui ’* 
(eonfe.s.sion of sins). entith‘d "Zobeah Todali.” As- 
stiban was renowned as a cabalist. 

in 1 U.uk;R. y 1*11 v: Azulai, Shvm hti-tii thtlint (VieiiiKU IseU), 11. 
ll^i. 

o. M. Fh. 

ASSAULT AND BATTERY: An Englisli law- 
term for injury to llie person—a crime recognized 
from the earliest .stages of Iiiimaii law. Disputes 
about property, about coniraels. or about the rights 
of man in the family or in socic-ty, anjse later in the 
course of social evolution; but from the earliest tinws 
personal injurie.s gave rise* to disputes which had to 
be settled by some trilniiial or arbiter. 

In ancient law-, redress for injuries to the body 
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lakes the fnnu of <oinpensalion to tlie person 
wroniieJ, not of j>imishnient in Hie name of Hie 
staler and this inineiple is found thn.ugliout the 
Talmudie jurispnidenee. Many nations of anthi- 
uiiv and the Ch-nnanie tribes as late as tlie earlier 
.Middle Aires allowed even the liuilt of the slayer to 
Im* aloiuMf by the payment of “ wergild "—that is, 

man-monev— to the heirs of the slain; but here the 
Mosjiie law calls a halt with its stern command. 
-Ve shall take noransdin for tie* life of a manslayer ” 
(Num. xxxv. dl, K. V.). 

'riie ])ass;iires. of Scripture fn*m which tin* law (»f 
\^>ault and Eatterv is derived are Ex. xxi. is, ID 
and Lev. xxiv. Ih. ‘Jb; Dmit. xix. 21 (indi- 

m th (. and xxv. 11. P-b According to tin* literati 

The Law the law of retaliatitm: eye for eye, 
ofRetalia- tooth for tooth, tis the redn*ss for 
tion. mutilation or, te<bnically .speaking, 
mayhem; bruise for bruise*, stripe for 
stripe, etc., as tin* redress for the intliclion of pain; 
and cutting olT the olTeinh'r's hand as the punish¬ 
ment for disgracing another by violent means. It. 
seems that the Saddueees. when in i>ower. conform¬ 
ably to their love for the letter of tin* law in all mat¬ 
ters, followed these passages litendly. At least the 
:\b gillat Ta‘anit (eh. iv.) ascribes this practise to 
tin* "lioeihus men," with whom the Saildue<*es are 
often ideniilie<l *. and the varied elbnts of many 
.sages to give g«M»d N-riptural.gr(»unds for their own 
theory (U. K.SV/) indicate that there weiv some who 
dis<,.me<l fn.jii the Pliarisaie interpn'tation. The 
liability for bodily violence is stated in the Mishnah 
(I>. K. viii. 1) as follows: 

Jh* that injures his lu ighlair is liable to him on 
five groiimls: (l)damage; (‘2)])ain: (8) stoppage of 
work; (-1) cost of (Mire; ami shame. 

Five In dealing with this jirofiosition the 
Grounds of Gemaradk K. .v 7 .)lirst discusses 
Liability, why the literal rule of eye for «*ye 
must yield to the iimre hunmne law 
(.)f comjiensation in money. Hefi*rring to the ]'as- 
sage in Lev. .xxiv. 17 t t sr(j., where the smiting of a 
man is lreat(‘d ahjng with the smiling of an animal, 
it is argued lliat, as ]>ayment is ma<le for the latt<*r, 
so jiavinent should be made for the fornmr. (‘.\cept 
in the special case in whi<*h the man is kille<l. inas¬ 
much as the Lawgiver says (Num. xxxv. dl), " 
shall take no ran.som for the life of a manslayer ; 
xvhieh shows that for the mur<ler(*r there is m) ransom 
(*r satisfaction, but that there is a ransom for him 
that lakes anythi:*.g le.ss than life, as. for instanci*, 
the juincipal limbs, which, when removed, never 
grow again. Again, if a blind man "put out the eyes 
of a man possessing sight, what can la* done to the 
olTender in the way of retaliation? Nevertheless.thc 
Law says, Ye shall liave one manner of law ” (Lev. 
xxiv. 22); hence redress must beadjmlged in money 
against all alike. Further, stress is l;d<l on the term 
‘*tahat” (for, in place of) which is applied to ani¬ 
mals, as, “he .shall surely i)ay ox for ox ” (Ex. xxi. 
3G), and again in the ])hrase “t‘yc for [in jdace of] 
eye” (//>. 24); still greater stress is laid.on the verb 
*‘natan” (to give), which is used in Ex. xxi. 22. 
wliere nothing but a money r(*ward can be meant, 
and is again \i.si‘d in the rule in Lev. xxiv. 20, which 
'iL—15 


literally translated reads, ‘‘as he giveth a blemi.sh 
upon man. so shall it be given up«»n him.” The in- 
terpret:ilion <.‘f “eye for eye” being thus establislied 
to the s;itisfaciion of the rabbis, there is no reason 
for them t«> d<»ubt that “luuise for bruise ” means 
ihonev for the pain sullered. and does not m(*aii the 
inllictitm of like pain. However, the positi«»n is 
strengthened by tlie passjige in Deut. xxii. 2'-^, 20. 
where he who f«»rcibly sei/.< s a <lamsel n<»t belrotluMi 
and lies with her. ismulel(*d in tin* sum of lifty shek¬ 
els, because (tahal asher) “lie hath Iiumbled her.” 

The .separate elements of liability are: 

Damage Proper {Nuzkk)- The Mishnah says 
the damage is appraised by ascertaining liow muc h 

in the marke t before the inlliciion of the injury aiid 
how much he is worth after it; the dilTereiice r<‘pre- 
seiits the damage. P>ut if the result 
Damage, t»f the injury lias been to rc*nder its 
How victim de:if, lie is consi«iered worth 
Appraised, iiotliing whatever, and the damage 
is accordingly C 4 ual to tlie whole of 
Ids former value. 

Pain, “as when lie has singecl him with a spit or 
spike*, even cm Ids ling«‘r-nail. where im mark is left.” 
Ib*rt‘ theepic-stionarises, should the judgesask tlmiii- 
selves (/c) how much money would “such a man *’— 
that is. «*neas sinmg or as delicate as the injun*<i 
willing to take to sidnidt to the pain, or 
raibc-r (<V) how ^mneh woidd he be willing to pay 
to forc'gii Hu* i»ain? The forme*!’ measure*, though 
uameel in Hu* .^li>hna]l, is in the Geiuani de*eme*d in- 
adndssibh*; for tuany peojiK* wonlel not take* all the 
moiu*y in the worhl aiul willingly submit to the 
pain: tlu* latte*r me*asurt‘ is lu ld to be more* r<*ason:i- 
ble*. wiu re* tlie* ]>ain is in( id(*nt to a mutilation, the 
judge.*.s shoidel s;iv: “Sujijiose the wounde*d man te> 
have been se*nt«*nc<*d to liave Ids band cut off, liow 
much wouhl he be willing to pay to have it taken 
oil uiuh*r the influeiiee e)f a drug fan anesthetic]. 
niHu r than have* it ruelely haekeel olT; and this 
amount would serve to repre sent the damage ” (B. 

K. 

Stoppage of Work: The Mislmah allows to the 
injure-d man hiswagesonly as a “wateherof cucum- 
Pj.rs"__thal is, .sue h wages as he can earn in Ids elis- 
ahU‘d coiulition—“because be has alr(‘ady be*eii paid 
the value of his eye or the value* of Ids hand ”; for 
theae tion might iiebremght at oiiee* whe n the injury 
was d«»iH*. and the judges would estimate tlie loss of 
time before liaiul. This e.stimate .^hotdd be* paid in 
full, tiumgh the injured man shoulel recover seumer 
than was expe*cte*d (B. K. 

All c*x:imple is juit, wluTe violence may bring 
about stopptigeof wcuk alone*, xviibout mutilation or 
pain or need for cure: it is in the case of unlawful 
imprisonme nt (if*.). 

Cost of Cure: As tlic j^criptnre sjiys, he* sliaU 
cause* Idni to lie tliorouglily healed ” (Ex. xxi. 19). 
the infe re-nce is that the guilty party shall jmy for 
the services e>f a pliysi(*ian. He may not eiffer Ills 
own si*rviee*s, no matter what his skill may lie; nor 
can he avoid tlie outlay of money hy finding a phy- 
.sician tliat will do the healing work free of charge. 
Should ulcers arise in cou.seeiuence of a wound, the 
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cost of li< aling swell wl< « rs also falls nii I In* assailant ; 
l»wt if uh i i’S from ntla-r causes tor inslanc.i, 

Incaust* the W(»wwilc<l man ilisreiranls the orders of 
his i.hysician—the c.»st of healing these is not lo lie 
assessed. Tin* wunnd may disappear and break out 
again and again: the co>t of cure will still rest un 
the assailant; but if it be once fully healeil (literally, 
“to its full need"), the liability comes t<» an eml 
(H. K, viii. 1). Theo(casi«in for cost of cur«* may 
exist without any of the oiin r lU inettis of damage. 

/ forinstance, where one has f<«n ibly thrown < hemicals 
ujx.n another, giving to hi> skin the whiteness of 
lej.rosy, it is his duty to pay the cosi of haviiig the 
skin restored to a healthy coh>i (!>. K. 

Shame or Humiliation: Here it is impossible 

savs. “it all d<*peinis on who is put to shaine aiid 
wiio it is that ]uas him to shame." Hut lor certain 
acts of violenei* that involve very little pain and 
no j)ermanent dis:iblement. but mainly disgraee, the 
sjiLTes lixed a scab* of compensjition, namely: for a 
stioke with the list, one sela or shek< l (nominally bO 
cents); for a slip with the <»pen hand, two hundred 
zuzin (1 zuz = b-> eeiitsi; for a liai k handed slap. 

or for jmlling a man s car or hair, or 
Scale of tearing olT his cloak or a woman s 
Compensa- headgear, or spining at a pmscai if the 
tion. sjiittle H'ai hes his llesh. four hundreil 
ztizin nominal) (H. K. viii. h). A 
kick with the knee e<»sts three selas; with the foot 
live Silas; a stroke with tin ass’ saddle thirteen 
(H. K. 27A, Kashi /.<*.). Ae<*ording to Maimonides 
(Vad ha ljazakah, Hobel u-Maz/ik, iii. S~lb), each 
slip. kick, or stroke counts sepanitely. Hut he also 
say.s (following K, K. that these sums are not 
meant for the full-wi ighl <»r Tyrian coins, but for 
the “country curreney." worth only one-eighth of 
the Tyrian. 

These liquidated damages cover only pain and 
shame: if sickness ensue, stoppage and <*ure liave to 
be jiaid for sej»aralely. 

Altliough 1{. Melt’s f»pini«»n (H. I>. that all 
Israelites are to be treated a.s freemen and as free- 
womeii. as “the descendants of Abra- 
Israelites ham, Isaae, and Jacob," and are there¬ 
to Be fore entitled to the same compensation 
Treated as for disgrace, has not been accepted 
Freemen generally, yi t wliere the sum lias been 
and Free- lived by the .^iages, as shown above, 
women. n<> reduction is made on account <*f 
the poverty or low degree or even of 
the lack of .-self-respect of tin* party insulted. 

Thercis a sixth element (whii li aiises, however, but 
rarely): namely. th(‘ “ price of children " (Ex.x.\i.2*2); 
“If men strive together and hurt a w oman with child, 
so that her fruit depart, and yet no mischief follow, 

. . . he shall pay as the judges determine." Some¬ 
thing is to be j>aid over and above damage, pain, 
etc., which is hard to determine; for a woman de¬ 
livered of her child i.s. generally speaking, not made 
the w’orse thi rch.v; though in the special case she 
may be much debilitatc*<l. Her loss of health and 
strength would fall under the heailof damage proper 
(“ nezek ’■). 

Another view is. however, expressed in the Mish 
nah to the elTect that the “deme weladot." the price 
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j of the child or children that were de.slroyeii by the 

* miscarriage, should be jiaid to the hu.sband of the 

woman by the man causing the damage. The 
standard authorities are almo.st silent on the suViject 
ill. K. V. 4; Gemara, 49/0. 

A human being i.s always “ forewarned " ; that is, 
he is, like a “ forewarned o.\.“ liable for full damage, 
whether awake or asleep, whether willing or unwill¬ 
ing. Hut if a man in his sletq) or unwillingly (us 
bv falling from a roof) hurt another person, he Is 
not liable for the “disgraee" that 
Human might result, s;iy, if such i/erson's 

Beings Are cloihes should be torn from him: and 

“Fore- if A hurt B by pure accident—for in- 

warned.” .^taiiee. if he belbrowil upon liilil fn-m 
il roiil Tiy ii miuilen r'C 

is liable only for damage, but not for pain, liealing, 
or st«»ppage(B. K. viii. 1; Gemara 

Deaf-mutes, insane persons, and infants are “ pe- 
gi alan ra ali ” (bad to meet ); be who hurts them is 
Viahle for full compensation; hut if they commit an 
assault, they are not liable at all ((/>. viii. 4). How- 
ever, no compensation for shame is made to the iu- 
sine {iff. When an injury is done to an iJifant 

girl, the compensation for “dapiage” and loss of 
time is j>ayal>le to her fatlu ;* {iff.- So/ it ftitj.). 

Amarrieil woman or a .'^lave isalso “liad tomei t, 
as full conqiensation mu.st he paid for any injury 
dime to either of them. Aecording to the hi tter 
opinion, the assailant of a slavemust pay even for 
the disgraee put upon him. The compensition for 
iiilurv To a married woman, for i>ain and shame, is 
p:iid 'toli(‘r: for lo.<s of work and healing, to her hus¬ 
band ; for damage luopcr, according to oim oi>inion, 
to her, aecording to another, to lier liushand. For 
an inju]’ 3 ' to a slave the whole com- 
Fersons jieiisition goes to tin.* masti-r. When 

“ Bad an injury is done to an infant boy still 
to Meet.” at the father’s board, the coinpeii.si- 
lion should be invested in land, of 
wliicb the father will receive the rents and i»ro!Us 
till the hoy attains full age (thirteen). When a 
father injures his infant daughter, he pa\'s pain, 
cure, and shame to her at once, hut neither damage 
nor loss of time. A married woman is excused from 
payme*il only because she lias no juoperty under 
her own emit rol; a slave, because lie can not (^^^n 
projicrty; Jicncc, when the woman, by the death of 
lier hu.shand or by divorce, comes to her own, or 
when the slave is manumitted, she or he may he 
sueil for the injury done wliile under disability {ib. 
viii. 4). 

When a man does an injury to Ids own wife, he 
is Ixmnd to ]iay her for her damage, pain, ami shame 
at once, in sncii a manner as to give her tlie free dis¬ 
position of the mone}'. He needs not pay for loss 
of work: «!‘d for lier healing lie is hound as lier hus¬ 
band. The wife, if .she injure her husband, is liable 
ftir full compensation (Muimonide.s, “Yail," Holxl 
u-Muzzik, iv. 16-18). For tlie manner of its collec¬ 
tion .see KKTrn.\n. 

A master is not responsible forassiiults committed 
by his bondman or bondwoman, nor for injuries done 
by them to the jiroperty of another. A master in¬ 
juring a Hebrew .servant is liable for all Iheelements 
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of vxiHpi that (T sloi)j)ag(‘ of work, tlial 

hi iiJL'^ a !«» him only (l>. K. viii. o). 

ft iiM* is a full jlistiTu alion for an assault 
that i- «-«*nriiiU(*(l aftor ihr m-or.ssity lias ctasod. 

lint if two mon strike each othorat ilie 
Self- Kime tiims each is liahle to the otlier. 
Defense a ami tlie excess in tlainaires must he 
Justifica- |*ai«l (Shulhaii ‘Aruk. ijnshen Misli- 
tion. i*at. 421, IJ). 

Where one enters upon the irroumls 
of an'’tia r-A;:h'»nt his ]ierinissi< n, the tiwiier of the 
•.'.'oniai may onh r liim olf. ami may even remove 
him hy hut if lie strike him or harm him 

o;li« rui-«- than in foreiiii^ him away, lie is liahh* like 

aiiv <sh*-r a^-ailaiit ill. K. 4S,o. 

th-* injnnd party die before h<* re(‘ov<*rs 
j:i.i:jm'-i:T h-r the a<siult. the riirht of action is east 
UjM.n hi-'h' ir'-i and in like manner if the assailant 
<i;«- Ih f.-r.- >ati-faelion is ma<h* or before it i.s ad- 
Jmii'od. Th- aeiiiin for the wroiii^ done may be 
bi'-uiiliT ;ii:a:n-t tiie lieirs, and it may be .satished 
»*ut of !li.- doseended to such lieirs. 

To thi' ndi- there is one vi'ry rare exception; 
liana ly. wiit re one juii-s a disgrace tijion a sleeping 
]'< ’■'■••n iviv. by exposing bis iiakedni'ss), and the 
sieejMT dits witliont linding it out, the action for 
the d‘H*> iiot pass to his lieirs (11. K. S(V/). 

Tk** maxim •*f the common law, that a felony 
i:it I'j* < ih*- I'ivil remedy. wasals(» known to tin* Kah- 
his. WL. ?i a in.’in strikes his father or inoilier so as 
inli av.- a inark (*• hahhnrair*), or wlieii li<* wonnds 
any on th,-Sahhaih, lie can not be sued for eom- 
: f^r he is ileserving of (h ath. While it 
wa*: V' ly !;r.Iik« ly that the (tllVnder would lie put to 
<i< atii — for htrin” hefor<‘ the days of the Mislmali cap¬ 
ital pnnidniiont under the Mosaic law liad ceased 
—^till Tli:-i-x*'HH* of the lesserolVense by llie greater 
wa< li. M g.-^nl. Hut wliere tlie act is jmnisbable by 
'•1 >ueli as wounding a iierson on tlie Ibiv 

of AToi:,-.ii,-ji:, the civil remedy is available (15. K. 
viii. Tn. 

1 iif* iits for damag<‘ and for jiaiii are in tlie 

Daiujoi.f j-«-rjabies. and can be adjudged mih' ujion 
])jiH.f !,y \viiiir-.>4-s. Hut in t lie absence of witnesses 
!h(* a''<iil-i:it «7in. njum liisown confession, be or¬ 
dered to |*ay for loss (»f work and cost of cure— 
whi< li f iii< are in llie nature of a debt—and for 
Til. db-gnm-Milb red. on tlie ground tliat by his own 
« oijf,.^^j.'ri h** pulilishes tlie humiliation of Iii.s vie- 
iim (.Ma;m«*i;ide<, ** Vad,” Hohel n-.Mazzik, v. 0, 7). 

< hily a l-••u:t of **ordained ” judges could trv an 
aeiii.n f.»r mjury to tlie person, according t.) the 
rul.-s I.inl douii above, and give judgment f(»r a 
detinii*'*^ 11111 : and as judges could not lie lawfnllv 
ordaiii«-«l. «-xc-i'pi in tlie lloly Land, judgments for 
damag<* and pain could not he col- 
Proc^ure lened, even in Habylonia (H. K. 84u). 

Hut, as a matter of necessity, a sy.stem 
Assault was workeil out wbieli soon sju'ead 
Cases. over all countries in which the Jews 
enjoyed any sort of autonomy. AVhen 
parti('<eofapIaiiH*d of in juries, the judges, after liear- 
ing their alli-gaTioi;.; and the testimony of witness('s. 
indicate,1 the sum that in llieir opinion llie assailant 
Huaihl pay. and, njion Ids refusid, would threaten 


I him with exeonininniealioii ( Miidduy ”); and this 
collide would generally liave tlie desired ellect. Hut 

lo.v:s of lime and cost of enn*, being elements sound¬ 
ing in nionry, and mu in tlie nature of jx'nalties, 
can <»nly b,* deterniim‘d by judges having ordination 
(.Mainioiiides, **Vad,” iSaiili. v. 10, 17). 

Allhougli the remedy bn* assaults was altogether 
l>eeimiarv, yet to strike a felhiw Israelite was al- 
wav'; deiMiied a sinful and forlu'ddeii action. As 
the I^aw >frielly buhi.ls the giving to a eonvieted 
criminal a >ingle hlow lu voiid tlie lawful number 
(Deiii. xxv. Pi), the sages concluded tliat a lilow 
given to any (»ne. exceju by aulliority of law, was 
forbidden ]»y SerijUiire; ami they belli that, though 
the a<>:iilani liad i-aid all damages, be should ask 
forgiveness fn.in tin* injured Jiarty, and that it was 
llie duty of the injured, wlien earnestly entreated, 
not vindictively to withhold liis forgiveness (H. K, 
viii. 7). 

Wlien damages whieli usually follow a striking 
arise wiiliout actual ( (‘iilacl with the body of the in¬ 
jured person—forin>!anee. if om* frighten Ids neigh¬ 
bor, or yell into his < ars in sueli a way as to deafen 
him <»r »»therwise make him ill—tlie wrong-doer is 
"free from hiiinoi judgment,*^ but lialile to the pun¬ 
ishment <*f li(.aven (1>. K. hbO- 

Tlie passages in .'Script ure on whieli the hiAv of As- 
.saull and Hattery is grounded sjieak of a man and 
his lirotlier, ora man ami his neighbor; 
These hem e tliey can not be and were not 
Daws Not applied toalVairs in wliieb eiilier i»arty 
for wasaOeiitile. Wlialever iedre.sswas 
Gentiles, given in such cases liy Jcwisli courts 
was only a matter of equity, or, as 
the Hahhis say. hy reference to Prov. iii. 17, “for the 
sake of tlie ways (*f pca-ce.” 

Biiu.KM.iiAniY: .Nearly all of the Talimulie law collected In 
this aniele is to 1.,* foinid in lli»* «*igliUi chapter of Baba 
Kaimiia. fhe «o*niara on w hh h niiis from ]). s;>/> to blia. The 
.Milije,*t is Ue.iteii hy Mainionides in l*(fd /m-i/oztj/m/i, Hohtl 
u-Mitzzih. ill the 7'n/*, aii.i in the SJntlhan ' “Aruh^ Hoffhen 
Mishfrtit. uuiler the title Unht I ch. 420-424. 

.1. SK. L. N. D. 

ASSEMBLY, THE GREAT. See Synod, the 
Gkk.xt. 

ASSER, CAREL: Duieii jurist; son of Moses 
Salomtm Asser; horn at Amsterdam, Holland, Feb. 
lo. 17SU; died Aug. J, 18JG. He studied law and 
philology at tin* .\then;eum at Amsterdam. After 
olitaining a doctor's degn'C, Julv J. 17119, Asser 
dcviUcd himself to Hie i)raelise of law in Amster¬ 
dam; he and his frii nd Jomis Daniel Meyer being 
the first Jews to heediiie lawyers after the establish- 
im nt of the Hattivian republic. 

Tlie (h'feiise of a ( criain ^Itiscel of Dordrecht, ac¬ 
cused of hlaspliemy for having manifested doubts 
((iiieeiiiing the divinit}’ of Jesus and 
Early tlie Trinity, brilliantly conducted by 
Success. Asser and Meyer, drew u j>on tlie xmiing 
men the attemtion of M. C. F. van 
Maancn, chief attorney and, later, inini.ster of justice. 

In spite of his absorbing pnifessiunal duties, relig¬ 
ious matters did not fail to receive Asser’s consider¬ 
ation. M'lien lie was only.sixteen, he and his father 
.shared in the founding of tlie FeM.x I.ibcrtate, a soci¬ 
ety which liad for its aim the emancipation of the 
Duleli .Jews; and lie was among the signers of a 
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pcvlitinii to till* States General (March 2^*. lTh(»), 
ing fer their einaiuiiKitioii. This sti'p was vigor- 
oiislv <>i>j>os(Mi hy l)ani»‘l Cohen (CA/cveilo, rabln of 
tlic jVirtngiiese. as well as liy Jaenh MoseS h. Saul 
Ia)W('nstainni, rahlii of the Aslikisiaziiu. who a\ ere 
afraid that jwditieal einanei])ation would ri'sult in 
the disinteLU’ation of Judaism. As a result, tlu* Na¬ 
tional Assendily ivassi'd a law conferring <»n tliem 
citizens’ rights. In tlie strugirle that 
Active now began lietween lh(* Ortliodox 
in Jewish party, led by tin* rabbis, and the more 
Com- jiroLU'cssive generation of thecominu- 

munity. tiity, As<ei' took a prominent ]»art ; and 
w hen th(‘ dilTenuKM's h-il tinally to tlie 
formation of a luwv congregation, Adat Jesurtin. In* 
]>ecamc a leading member. 

In Asser era¬ 
tion amounts to a sum greater than half the value 
of tin* slietar, tlie Assignment may be set aside on 
that grpund (ib. 38). 

A slietar executed in a non-Jewish court of law, 
hut drawn so as to be valid according to Jewish law, 
may he acquired by writing and de- 

Assign- livery in the same manner as a slietar 
merits in executed under rabbinical supervision; 

Gentile and likewise, a deed of Assignment 

Courts. drawn in a non-Jewish court, if it con¬ 
tains language equivalent to that re¬ 
quired by the Jewish law, is valid {ib. 6). 

The privity of contract existing between thcorig- 


i inal debtor and creditor is not transferable, and al¬ 
though the creditor is allowed, under certain regu¬ 
lations, to transfer the right in the claim which lie 
has against the debtor, tin* original re- 
Release of lation of debtor and creditor, is not cn- 
Debtor by tircly dissolved: and according to the 
Assignor, opinion of Samuel, the creditor or his 
heirs may, in spite of the fact that he 
has sold and assigned his claim, release the original 
debtor. If lie docs exercise this right, he is respon¬ 
sible to his assignee not merely for tin* amount which 
; the assignee paid to him in consideration of the As¬ 
signment, but for the entire amount of the debt set 
f forth in tin* slietar which has ln-eii assigned (Ket. 
j ct s(f /.; Iloshcn Mishpat. 23, 32). 

I Maimonides is of the opinion that this right of the 
j creditor to release the debtor continues, because the 
I right to assign the slietar is merely the result of 
j rabbinical legislation, which modified but did not 
repeal the older biblical law. according to which a 
slietar is not assignable (Mckinih. vi. 12). 

Rabbi Abraham ben David (RABal) II.) is of the 
opinion that the reason for this right of the creditor 
to release the debtor consists in the fact that the 
privity of contract which exists between them is 
non assignable. The debtor may say that lie con¬ 
tracted the debt only with the creditor, ami not with 
any third •person to whom the creditor may choose 
to assign the claim; and therefore, if the Assignment 
is made without the consent of the debtor, it has not 
perfect legal effect. For instance, the assignee can 
not levy upon the property of the debtor which is 
no longer in the debtor's possession, but which has 
been transferred to a third person, whereas the orig¬ 
inal creditor would have had this right (Rahud on 
Mekiiah, l.c.). 

Rabbi Jacob Tam assumes the following legal 
fiction for the purpose of explaining the right of 
the creditor to release the debtor after he has as¬ 
signed his claim: 

The creditor has a double right against the debtor 
—a right to seize his person and a right to levy on 
his property. The right to levy mi liis property is 
subsidiary, the property being simply surety for 
the person; but the right of property is assignable, 
and the right against the person is not assignable: 
hence the creditor may release the debtor because lie 
still retains the right to the debtor’s person. Since 
by such release he practically releases the debt, it 
cuts the ground from under the feet of the assignee, 
who by the Assignment became owner merely of 
the subsidiary right against the creditor’s property 
(Asheri to Ket. 83, 80). 

According to some later authorities, the creditor 
can not release the debtor if the creditor is without 
means and unable to reimburse bis assignee; and they 
hold that the debtor is responsible to the assignee in 
the first place, because the assignee is the creditor 
of his creditor. They invoke the rule of Rabbi 
Nathan; “If A has a claim against B, and B has a 
claim against C, take the money from C and give it 
to A” (Ket. Ilk/); hut other authorities deny this ap¬ 
plication of the rule of Rabbi Nathan (Frankel, u Der 
Gerichtliclie Beweis,” p. 375). 

In order to provide against the danger of a release 
of the original debtor by the creditor in disregard of 
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tin- rights of tli<* assigns*, it was ordained that at 
I Jit* linn* of i In* Assignment 11»«* assignor must ask 
th<* ih-htor to give him a slietar directly 

Declara- acknowledging him to be the creditor, 
tion of No <»r to acknowledge him as creditor 

Set-Off. by the ceremony of Kin Van, or in 
the presence ot two witnesses. Ibis 
procedure was equivalent to a declaration on the 
part of the debtor that lie had no set-oil to tin* cred¬ 
itor's Haim: audit prevented him from attorward 
setting ii{> a release of the claim by the creditor, as 
against the claim of the assignee. No agreement 
between the creditor and assignee could bind the 
debtor, unless the latter joined in any one of the 
methods which are mentioned above (IJoshen Mish 
pat. 23). 

Although t‘i** law pi<»vM«*s Hint tin* en*iJit«»r miM n-imbiirs** 
})j> a»ij_ r !l«*e ill **a^** he has released the i|«*bbi|*. vet. if the 
debtor refuses t<* pay the assignee, in reliatiee on p<>liii<*al pro- 
terti'in. «*r on the plea that h«*ist.M> p..m. or mi tin* claim that 
the shetar is :» fernery, the creditor is not oblige*! to reimburse 
the assignee. In*eau>e. even thoinrh the credit nr had not released 
tlie debtor, the a-Meii**** would n«>t have been able to eoll»M*t the 
claim localise of the other defenses set II] *•>’ the debtor lib. 
:«>. 

In the following cases the creditor loses the right 
to release the debtor: 

pi) If the Assignment is made in the presence of 
the debtor \ih. 20). 

(2) If the debtor acknowledges the 
Loss assignee to be bis creditor (//;. ‘2*5). 
of Right to (3) If the debtor himself executes a 

Release, slietar in favor of the assignee ( Ut ., 
based on I\et. Sin/). 

(4) If tin* original slietar of indebtedness reads that 
the debtor is bound to bis creditor "/* ///* mwiyii* 
(Rahad to Mekirah. vi. 12. based on Git. 13M. 

(.“>) If the creditor is in possession of a pledge 
which at the time of the Assignment he gives to the 
assignee (II«»>heii Mishpat, l.r. 30). 

(it) If the creditor is a married woman who has 
brought the slietar of indebtedness to her husband 
as a part of her marriage portion (//>. 28). 

(7) If the creditor is a non-Jew and he assigns the 
slietar to a Jew. The reason assigned is that, accord¬ 
ing to the law of the Gentiles, the creditor has no 
right to release the debtor (//>. 25). 

(8) If tin* eteditor assigns the slietar on his death¬ 
bed. his heir loses the right to release the debtor. 
The reason given in this cast* is that tin* sick man 
may die in peace, knowing that his will will be car¬ 
ried out (/V#. 27). 

(9) If the assignee assigns the slietar to another, 
or reassigns it to the assignor. In* can not release Un¬ 
original dcbtoi. because the privity of contract ex¬ 
isting between the original debtor and creditor does 
not exist between the original debtor and tin* credi¬ 
tor’s assignee: and therefore, when tin* latter has 
assigned the claim to a second assignee, he lias no 
such interest as will enable him to release .the debtor 

(iA. 31). 

The following is the form commonly used for a 
deed of Assignment of an instrument of indebtedness 
(“slietar mekirat slietar hob "): 

A memorial of tin* testimony deposed !>efore us. the witnesses 

hereunto suliseritHNl this-day of-, in the year-. 

There appeared !**f**iv us a. the son of B. and he said unto us, 
“ Be ye witnesses that I have sold unto (.'..the son of D, this in¬ 


strument of indebtedness ayaiiisr E, the son «if F, absolutely and 
freely: and that heiieeforth neither I imr my heirs or repre¬ 
sentatives have any riirhts in this instrument 
Form of of indebtedness against K. the son of F; but 
Deed of that it henceforth t*eIo»*rs absolutely to r. the 
Assignment, son of l>, and hi* heirs, together with all rights 
under it. and that no man shall hinder him 
therein." And. furthermore, the said A. tin* soli of B.said unto 
us. the suhseribimr witnesses. "I bind myvelf under i»enalty nf 
| the ban *»f exeonimunieation. and by the «*;dh «>f the law, a> to 
a completed eoutraet whieh ran not l*e ilbnirlH-il or set aside, 
made publielv. and e-peejaliv for tin* Immh* 1U of the *on nf l>, 

1 who buys this instrument of indent*-dues*.that neither I norm? 
heirs will give anv aeqiiiltanee or release to the debtor or bis 
heirs f"i'any pnrtiou of the debt, under this instrument of in- 
dei'teduess; and ibis shall not be e.msiib red an Asmakta or a 
men* form": and th«*reii|»oii we uh»* witm-sscs• t««'k Kinvait <»f 
A. th»* sen of B, for all that is atwive >et forth, by tie* u*»* *>f a 
garment by means of whieh Kiuyan may lawfully be taken. 

: And all is established and flx*-«t ah.I debTfllined. 

• Signed by two Witness***.). 

BlBI.IOUUAPllV : .1. <J. 0. Adler. Siinmihnw ron (,’erirhtlieh» ii 
JVuliftrlnn i'ontynrh n. Ham bn nr and BiitZoW. 1774; Frankel, 

/h v (b rirhiiii In lit pvj>, Berlin. lM*'*: Bloeli, Lh r \\rtra\f. 
Budapest, JSV4. 

j. sit. I). W. A 

ASSING, DAVID ASSUR (generally known. 
! us David Assing*): German physician anil poet; 
born at Konigsbcrg in 1787; died April 25, 1*42. 
He studied tit the universities of Tubingen. Halle. 
Vienna, and Gottingen. He received his doctorate 
from the University of Gottingen Aug. 25, lsu7 (ac¬ 
cording to some authorities, from Konigsbcrg Univer¬ 
sity): his thesis bring "Materia* Alimentaiia* Line- 
amenta ad Leges Uhcmico Dynamicas Adumhrata ” 
(Foods and Their Relation to (’hnnico-Dynamical 
Laws). This was published at Gottingen in 1809. 
Three years later he went to Hamburg with the in¬ 
tention of settling there as a practising physician; 
but hardly a year passed before the war occurred 
for the liberation of Germany from Napoleonic rule, 
and he entered the army, joining a regiment of cav¬ 
alry in the capacity of physician. He served lirst in 
the Russian, then in the Prussian, army. In 1815 
In* returned to Hamburg on account of his love for 
Rosa Maria Varnhagen, the daughter of a physician 
of that city, and sister of the famous author. lie 
married her the following year. About this time. 
Assing embraced Christianity and discarded liis mid¬ 
dle name Assur. He was known as a student of 
Greek medicine, making a special study of Hip¬ 
pocrates. lie also contributed lyric poems to the 
“Muscnalmanacli,* 7 published by his friends Kerner 
and Cliamisso; to the “Tubingcr Morgenblalt ”; in 
“Isidorus Uesperiden.” After the death of his 
wife. June 22, 1840, he published, “Rosa Maria’s 
Pnetisehcr Nachlass,” Altona, 1841. The last years 
of his life were passed in solitude. 

Binr.iouKAiMiv: Alhj. Deutsche Jlinuraphic. i. 624: Bnx*k- 
haus. ('onvcrsatiuiis-Lrjrivim, it. SI; Wernirh an«l Hirsrh. 

* lh iTomii/i tuie Aerzte Alter Zeiten vwl Voilier, i. 214: 
Brummer. Dvutsehes Diclttrr-Lexicon. p. 22: Schroder. 
Lexicon tier Hniuhuiycr Schri fist viler, p. KB. 
s. W. S. 

ASSING, LUDMILLA: German authoress: 
born in Hamburg Feb. 22, 1821: died March 25, 
1880. in Florence, Italy. She was the daughter of 
Dr. David Assixr. and Rosa Maria Assing. sister of 
Varnhagen von Ense. After the death of her par¬ 
ents she removed to Berlin to reside with her uncle 
Varnhagen. While in his house she formed the 
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uniuaintanceof several noted men and Women of that 
lime among whom were Alexander von Humboldt, 
,> rili ;.; Buckler-Muskau. Beilina von Arnim, and 
111:111 y others. In 18«U she took up her residence in 
.Florence, where she passed the rest of her life. She 
married a lieutenant of the Italian army. Cavaliere 
Grimclli. from whom she was divorced two years 
Liter < 1 s7a). Ludmilla founded in Florence a pub 
iir M -hool, in which instruction in German was com 
pwix-rv. Toward the close of her lift* she became 
aSlliete'd with brain trouble, from which she never 
recovered, her death occurring in the insane asylum 
t ,fSaii Botiifazio. Florence. 

A> a writer. Ludmilla Assimr belonged to the 
H lmol of Varnha.ireii. 'Her literary activity was 
( liirtlv directed toward biography. She translated 
fi.,m‘thc Italian Ma/.zini s works t Hamburg. DOS. 
o v.and tin* works of Piero Cironi. She wrote 
j n Italian. The post humous works of her uncle 
W ,. IV < dited by lier. and for this she was sentenced, 
in ito eight months', and again. in* D‘H, to two 
\*ai>'. imprisonment by the Prussian government 
Vi a* di>respeet to the kini^ and queen, because the 
works of Yarnhagcn that were publislied under her 
direction disclosed some scandals «>l the court. As 
dn* was residing in Florence at that time, the intended 
punishment did not atTect her. She was pardoned. 
IiMWcvcr..in D00. but she preferred, nevertheless, to 
r- main in Itaiv. Her biographical works include the 
livr.N of: ** Gialin hlise von Ahlefeldt.** Berlin. 1S*>7: 
"Sophie von La Roc he, die Fretiudin W ieland s, 
ii'iiin. 1S.V.L •• Fitrsi Hermann Piicklor-Mu>kau,” 
1 laiuhiirir. ISOS. *2 vols.: “Piero Cironi. ein Beit rag 1 
zur (;« M*hiehte dor Revolution in Italien.’* Leipsic. 
DOT; " Biographi>che Port WiN. Leipsie. D« 1. She 
nuhlidio.i in Italian: "Vita di Piero (’ir«»ni. Prato, 
jsi5.*j • ** La Posi/.ioiie Sciciale della Donna. Milan. 
DM; "In Meinoriadi Giovanni Grilenzoni," Genoa, 
DOS. 

];im.lo»;Fi.\i*nv : Hommiillcr. J>.nY(»»i. t. 

Un irk hails. < 'mirrrsiil i«m*-/a‘.riY*»», ji. Si; lfir- 

1 tommiii , LM supplement. xvii. (i. Va|>eiv;iu. Dirt.tlrs 
i 'i ui i >ni jn ini i iis, j». TS; Meyer, Conva.«it inn.<-Lr.rirnii, 


ASSIR: 1. A son of Korah. a Levite (Ex. vi. 
24. and in the list of 1 Chron. vi. 7). 2. Son of 

Kbiasaph and great grandson of Assir. son of Korah 
< I (’hron. vi. 8. *22). 3. Son of Jecoiiiah. found in 

the genealogical listsof the kings of Judah (I Chron. 
iii. 17). "Assir” is interpreted hy the R. V. as “cap¬ 
tive”: but the rendering ” Jeeoniah the captive ** is 
most improbable. 

.1. ,nt. . G. B. L. 

<ASSIZE OF JEWRY: An expression used in 
the thirteenth century in England' for the laws and 
customs regulating the relations between Jews and 
Christians in that country, and especially binding 
upon the decisions of tin* HxciiKqcKK of tiik Jews. 
Like most early English law. it was never officially 
compiled, being derived partly from written and 
partly from unwritten sources. The former consisted 
of church ordinances, and of agreements bet ween the 
king and the Jews, formulated in specific charters. 
An attempt at reconstructing the Assize of Jewry 
for the twelfth century will be found in Jacobs, 


“Jews of Angevin England.*’ pp. 329-230). The 
assize for the thirteenth century has not yet been 
collected. j 

ASSON, MICHELANGELO: Italian physi¬ 
cian and medical author; horn at \ dona June *21. 

1 s(r2; died at Venice Dee. ‘2. D77. Asson's father 
dying while his son was still an infant, the family 
was left in such straitened circumstances that an 
uncle undertook Asson s education. The latter at¬ 
tended tin* academy of his native town and the uni¬ 
versities of Padua and Pavia, taking a postgraduate 
course at Milan. After graduating as doctor of 
medicine in D23, Assoii returned to ViToua and 
practised there as a physician until lsdl, when he 
removed to Venice. There he built up a large prac¬ 
tise. becoming one of the leading surgeons of north¬ 
ern Italy. During the cholera epidemic in 1 -Ski he 
opened an auxiliary hospital at Si Toma, and was 
one of t he organizers of the municipal hospital there, 
the chief surgeon of w hich he became in D40in suc¬ 
cession to Rimas. 

During the rebellion against Austria in D49 Asson 
was exceedingly active in medical work, lu-ing ap¬ 
pointed chief surgeon of the military hospital of 
Chicri. and doing medical duty at the battle of No¬ 
vara, and in the war between Italy and Austria, 
lS.yj-M. From is:»7 he had been professor of anat¬ 
omy at the Academy of Art. Venice, and in D03 was 
appointed professor of surgery in the newly founded 
medical and surgical school of the municipal hospi¬ 
tal in that city. I Iis long and very successful med¬ 
ical career was ended in D72 by a paralytic stroke, 
after which he lingered for live years. 

Asson was a member of several medical societies, 
both native and foreign, including those of Genoa, 
Bologna. Constantinople, and Berlin. 

Asson was a prolitic medical author, having writ¬ 
ten about 1*20 essavs and books. He was liot. how¬ 
ever, vei'V original, and his works, though very in¬ 
teresting—as they give an insight into the medical, 
especially the anatomical and surgical, knowledge of 
the Italy of his times—arc not of lasting importance, 
lie translated into Italian Bichat s “Anatomic and 
contributed articles to Falconetti's “ Enciclopedia 
e Dizionario di Conversazione.” Among his many 
essays and works the following may be mentioned: 

(1) “Storia Singulare di tin Calcolo Yescico Ure- 
trale.” in “Ammlcs Univ. di Mediehc,” June, 1827, 
N<>. 120: (2) "Considerazioni Teoretieo-Pratiche 

sulP Arteriotomia,” Venice, 1*31; (J) “Sopra un 
Caso di Spostamcnto della Lente Cristallina,” in 
“Autologin Mcdica.”April. 1*34. Venice; (4) “I)izi- 
onario Eneielopedieodelle Seienze Mediebe,” \ enice, 

1 s:»4 : (o) ** Intorno alia Prima Invasione del Cholera 
Morbus in Venezia,” a report on the cholera epi¬ 
demic, jointlv with Cortcse. lario, and Panerazio, 
in "Ann. Univ. di Medichc," Milan, 1*36; (6) “Osser- 
vazioni Anatomo-Patologiche e Cliniche Intorno all' 
Arteriasi Croniea o Arterolitiasi,” in * Memorialc 
della Meiliea Contempor..” Nos. 3-6. Genoa, 1*39; 
(7) “Bibliografia Chirurgica.” in “Memorialc della 
Medica Contempor.,” Genoa. 1841: (8) “Osservazioni 
sopi-a un Angina di Petto; OssiticazionedelP Arteria 
Comnaria sinistra con Alcune Ritlcssioni Intorno 
FArtcrolitiasi cd Altri Casi Practici,’ in “Giornale 
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per Servile al Progrc.vJ della Patnlngia c della Tera- 
pia,” 1842; (0) " Amiiiliaziuni Analomo, Patnlogiehc 
c Praticlic Intorim lc (’hirurgiche Malattic,” Venice, 
1842-44; (10) ~(*(insiilera/i<uii Aiiainmichc. Fisioln- 
giche, Patoiogiche <• (‘hirurgiche Iniorim la Milza." in 
** Giornale Wm to di Sricnz.c Mcdichr,” Venice, 1S4S; 

(11) "Sulla Fratniradd Collo del Fcmuri*," ih. 1855; 

(12) “Sul!’ Krnia dell’ Intestiim Ciccn.” ih. 1800 ; 
"Casi Pratici edOsscrvazinni di ( linica (.‘hinirgica,*’ 
in “Attidel Reale Istituto Ycneto,” vii., viii., Venice, 
1802-05; “Sulla Piemia,’’ in "Giornale Veneto di 
Scienze Mcdiehe,” Venice, 1*07-08. 

In addition to liis medical studies and juaetise lie 
devoted liimself to classic literature.,and at times 
published essays, especially on Horace and Dante. 

lUlu.loniLM'HV: MiniVh. in flinrinth Vnutn *U Svinizr 
.M» • Ur In , 1>7*\ ;,*ri**s :i. xxix. .'Jls-aTiW; Cantani. in 

HirsWi, <h r Ih mhn 

A rrzlr A Ih r Zi Hi n nwl VMl,n\ s.v.. Vienna. 1SS4; Pajjel. 
lthHint/ihi^rht * L» j h ,,n Ih rrm r<w< n<l< rA> rztcilt* X< un~ 
Zihntnii Joht liunth rts, s.v., Vienna, ltml. 

p. F. T. II. 

ASSUMPTIO MOSIS. See Apocalyptic Lit- 
KKATl'KK. §4. 

ASSYRIA: The name "Assyria*’ is the Greek 
form of the native ** Asshur,” the city on the west of 
the Tigris, near its contluenee with the Lower Zab, 
from which the kingdom, and finally the empire, of 
Assyria was named. Assyria’s rcla- 
Name tions to the people of Israel are of chief 
and Origin, concern in this article; yet a brief 
statement is necessary regarding its 
position among the nations of the ancient East, in 
whose history it is such an important factor. 

After the city of Assam had been founded at an 
unknown early date, perhaps by colonists from Baby* 
j.o.nia, the settlement gradually spn-ail till it ex¬ 
tended to the mountains of Kurdistan forming the 
historical (astern boundary of the kingdom, which 
st retched along both sides of the Tigris. Duringthe 
long period when Babylonia controlled the whole of 
the region from the Persian gulf to the .Mediterra¬ 
nean sea, Assyria was its dependent. But about the 
sixteenth century iu . it rose into independence as a 
rival of Babylonia; and thenceforth Syria and Pal¬ 
estine were left free from the aggressions of either 
power. Thus Egypt was given opportunity to se¬ 
cure a footing in Asia, which she maintained for the 
greater part of three centuries, though toward the 
end of the fourteenth century she had to relinquish 
Syria to tin* Ilittites. At length the dominion of 
both Egyptians and Ilittites in western Asia was 
ended, partly through invasion from 
Rise the northern coast lands of the Medi- 
of Assyria, terrancan; but, on account of mutual 
hostility, neither Assyria nor Baby¬ 
lonia was in a position to occupy the country. In 
consequence, the Arameans "from over the river” 
made a permanent settlement in Syria; and the He¬ 
brews, having escaped from Egypt, reclaimed their 
old tribal seats in Palestine, and at last became mas¬ 
ters of most of the Canaanite territory. After the 
settlement, Israel was not disturbed by anv power 
greater than the small countries of the neighborhood, 
whose attacks mark the period of the Judges. Thus 
arose the possibility of the Hebrew* monarchy, as 
well as of the powerful Arameau kingdom of Damas 


cus. But the subjection of Syria and Palestine to 
an Eastern power wasonlja question of time. From 
about 1100 n.r. Assyria’s superiority became evident, 
and for nearly live centuries Babylonia ceased to be 
a power in Asia. Assyria, however, was not in a 
position to subdue Syria completely till the middle 
of the ninth century; and then the conquest was 
not permanent. Palestine proper was not- invaded 
till 738 n.c. The history of Assyria may accordingly 
be treated for the present purpose under the billow¬ 
ing periods: A. To 1500 n.r., period of quiescence. 
B. To 745, period of extension. C. To 007 ; period 
of supremacy. The first period was of no signifi¬ 
cance b»r Israel: the second was of much direct im¬ 
portance; the third was of supreme .importance, 
direct and indirect. This division should be sup¬ 
plemented by one having special regard to the history 
of Israel, as that history was affected by the policy 
of Assyria, and dealing only with the latter part of 
Band with C. These divisions are; (1) Epoch of 
the Syrian wars; (2) decline and fall of tin* northern 
kingdom: (3) vassalage of the kingdom of Judah. 

(1) it. Aliah, son of Omri, while usually subject 
to Damascus, gains some relief through an Assyrian 

invasion under Shalmaneser II. about 

Epoch 854 n.c., which causes a temporary 
of Syrian league among the western states, Ahab 

Wars. and Ben-hadad II. of Damascus fight¬ 
ing side by side against the invader. 
h. Jehu, the usurper, submits to Assyrian suzerainty 
about *42, but gains only a brief advantage: for As¬ 
syria, which has been pressing Damascus, after Ski 
retires for a time, and gives Ilazacl of that kingdom 
opportunity to ravage most of Palestine, c. Joash 
of Samaria (TOD) is successful against Damascus be¬ 
cause the Assyrians have reappeared. They take 
Damascus in TOT, and receive the homage of Phcni- 
eians, Philistines, and northern Israel. 0. The pros¬ 
tration of Damascus is followed by the quiescence of 
Assyria for forty years, during which time both 
Israel and Judah expand under Jeroboam II. and 
Uzziali. 

(2) //. Tiglath pileser III. (Pul) reorganizes the 

Assyrian empire, and carries out the policy of pro¬ 
gressive reduction of western Asia. Subject states 
are spared complete extinction only on condition of 
submitting to severe terms of probation to test their 
fidelity to Assyria's rule. Northern and middle 
Syria are annexed (743-738 Uzziahof Judah, 

their ally, is humbled ; while Mcnahemof Israel buys 
off Tiglath-pilcscr w ith a heavy price. In 734 Ahaz 

seeks help from Tiglath-pilcscr against 

Pall of Samaria and Damascus, and becomes 
Kingdom of an Assyrian vassal. Galilee is annexed; 

Israel. and some of its people are deported. 

Pekali of Samaria isdetliroued and slain 
in 733, and Ilosea is made vassal king. Damascus 
is taken in 732. h. Ilosea, instigated by Egypt, 
now under the Ethiopic dynasty, rebels in 724 against 
Shalmaneser IV. of Assyria. Sargon II., who comes 
to the throne at the end of 722, takes Samaria and 
deports 27,290 of the people to Mesopotamia and 
Media. 

(3) ft. Sargon II. (722-705 n.c.) consolidates the 
Assyrian power. In 71.1, when Ashdod revolts (Isa. 
xx.), Judah is threatened for intriguing with Egypt 
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qiid tin* Philistines, b. The policy of llczekiah(, lb- 
knpisto ircat with Egypt and assist in a general 
<■< lnbinatimi against Assyria after the accession of 
^ciinaclierili (705-GS1). In 701 Sennacherib invades 

Palestine, devastates .ludah. and deports many }. 

i.lc, hut is diverted from the siege of .Jerusalem by 
1 ’ a plague in his army, so that he leaves 

Vassalage Palestine and does not return, r. Esar 
of haddon. the best df the Assyrian kings 
Judah. (flSl-GGS), comjiiers Egypt. It reliefs 
and is reconquered by Assurbairpal 
but regains its freedom about 045. Judah 
and the West generally remain quiescent. In 05d a 
irjvai revolt against Assyria rages from Elam to the 
Ah iiiti-rranean, in which Manasseh <d' Judah joins 
(.-••■cordiiii: to II C hron. xxxiii. 10—1:5). and is made 
cijitive fi.ra time. <1 Assyria declines rapidly. Ciin- 
2 j)eii;m-and Scythians invade tIn* empire. The Me¬ 
dians, assisted by the Chaldeans, finally 
Destruc- destroy Nineveh and divide the empire 
tion between them. Before the catastro¬ 
of Assyria. ]*he. Pharaoh Necho II. of Egypt in¬ 
vades Syria. Josiah of Judah (GJ'J- 
Ou v i. who proceeds against him. is slain at Mcgiddo. 

ThiM.ilieial and to some extent the popular religion 
of Judah was greatly ull'ected by Assyrian inlluence. 
c>]" ciaily under Alia/, and Manasseh. 

A^vria occupies a prominent place both in the 
hN:< :i< al and in the pro)dieti<;al literature of the Old 
T« S;un< at. The narrators were well informed as to 
lli'- A“*yrian events to which they refer: and are 
jr.ovt ilix erning and explicit in regard to occasions 
Oil which the religion of Israel was in 
Assyria lluenecd by Assyria, as in the innova- 
and tions introduced by Alia/, and Manas- 
the 0. T. seh (II Kings xvi. 1*: xxiii. 11. 12>. or 
Literature, when a great deliverance was wrought, 
as under He/.ekiah (II Kings xviii.. 
x i \. «t when Israel's independenee or actual exist¬ 
ed w.js imperiled (II Kings xv. 21), xvii.). Since 
tin- historians wrote under the influence of the* view 
<•!' Ih luew history taken by the Prophets. Assyria is 
icgardrd by them from the prophetic point of view. 
But the Hebrew narrative is usually so objective that 
any higher-purpose involved in the part- played by 
tin* Assyrians is not specially indicated, except in the 
general statement-with regard to the guilt of Samaria 
(II Kings xvii. 7 it 

Tin* Prophets, oil the other hand, are international, 
or rather world-wide, seers, and connect all eventsas 
they occur with the controlling divine purpose. In 
their theory of affairs, while Israel as 
Assyria the chosen people wasahvays the spe 
and the rial object, of the Lord's care and in- 
Prophets. tcrest, the other nations are not beyond 
llis regard; and their political and mil¬ 
itary movements winch concern tin*.weal of Israel 
are made to subserve 11 is purpose and the establish¬ 
ment of His kingdom. This general conception ex¬ 
plains the watchfulness with which the Prophets 
viewed the gradual advance of the Assyrian empire 
to the secure possession of Syria and Palestine. In¬ 
deed, it may he said that in a certain sense the As¬ 
syrian policy occasioned Hebrew written prophecy. 

Amos, the first of the literary prophets wlm pro¬ 
claimed the active sovereignty of the Lord over the 


nations of the earth (Amos ix. 7), based his. warn¬ 
ings to bis people on the ground that God was to raise 
up against them a nation that would carry them cap¬ 
tive beyond Damascus and lay waste their whole 
country tv. 27. vi. 14): indicating that the Assyrians 
were to take the place in the discipline of Israel for¬ 
merly held by the Aranieans of Damascus, and to 
outdo them in the work of punishment. This atti¬ 
tude toward Israel with its threat of a national catas¬ 
trophe was consistently maintained by succeeding 
prophets until the end of the Assyrian empire. 

As political complications increased, the Prophets 
were led to play not merely a theoretical hut a prac¬ 
tical part. In theircapacity.as political mentors they 
rebuked their people for intriguing with Assyria 
(Hosea v. 1:5. viii. if), and foretold the 
Amos, consequence (viii. 10; ix. :>, 17; x. 
Hosea, and **'/.). They thus assumed a twofold 
Micah. attitude toward the great Assyrian 
problem. On the one hand, it was nec¬ 
essary to warn their people against entanglement 
with Assyria, because (1) it would only result more 
surely in their absorption hy the stronger power, and 
(2) it would bring Israel under religious as well as 
political subjection to the suzerain power. On the 
other hand, it was equally necessary to point out the 
inevitable loss of home and country at the hands of 
the Assy linn invaders. When the prophetic lessons 
had been thrown away upon northern Israel, and 
Samaria had become an Assyrian province, the ad¬ 
monition was impressed more strongly than ever 
upon the kingdom of Judah (Micah i.; Isa. xxviii ). 
When, underTiglath-pileserl., Sargon, and Sennach¬ 
erib, Judah, after the first false step of Ahaz (II 
Kings xvi. 7), became hound hand and foot to As- 
svria. and her end seemed near, it was the task of 
Isaiah to sln»w how these antithetic points of view 
were reconciled in the great doctrine of God's justice 
supreme overall. That is to say, divine justice was 
bringing Israel under the Assyrian rod, and would 
finally call the oppressor himself to ac- 
Isaiah and count when his allotted work should 
Nahum, he done (Isa. x. 5 it **■</.). The scour¬ 
ging of Judah and Jerusalem by Sen¬ 
nacherib, and the retreat of his plague-stricken army 
(II Kintis xviii., xix.), were partial demonstration of 
the truth of the prophetic word, which was fully 
vindicated at last by the destruction of Nineveh and 
the fall of Assyria*(Nahum). See the articles As- 
sYitioi.ouY anh‘tiikOu>Tkstamknt; Akciikomm;y. 
Biblical. 
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scci»ii*l s«*ri«*s. ««lit«*«l l»y A. II. S;iv« **. il v« I.i>n«li*n. l.sss- 

{»■„*; Sclmulrr, K. It. 

•i. .IK. J. F. Met \ 

ASSYRIOLOGY AND THE OLD TESTA¬ 
MENT : The science «•! Axy rmlogy <th<* interpre¬ 
tation uf t!h* riHicifoi m inscriptions). uliich has orig¬ 
inated and developed with swell marked rapidity 
within the pa*-t fifty years, stands in intimate rela¬ 
tions with tin; old Testament. The history, philol¬ 
ogy. and archeology of Assyria are valuable aids to 
the student of tlie ancient Hebrews. The most sa¬ 
lient allusions in Assyriology to events and customs 
mentioned in the Old Testament may most conve¬ 
niently l>c divided into the following periods: viz., 
the antediluvian, the patriarchal, the Egyptian. the 
early regal, the last ccnlury of Assyria, and the new 
Babylonian. 

The Antediluvian Period: The 'Genesis records 
of the antediluvian period are paralleled bv a num¬ 
ber of traditionsjind customs found in thecuneiform 
records of Mesopotamia. These are: (1) Thoroughly 1 
Semitic traditions of the creation of the world and of j 
life; (2) traces of the observance of a seventh day, j 
not unlike the Hebrew Sabbath: (4t refeienccs to a : 
sacred garden ; {4} possible similarities between the 
cherubic guardians of Kden and the colossi of Babv- 
Ionia ; audio) remarkable i (Semblances bet ween C»en- 
csisand the Babylonian traditionsof the Deluge. 

The Patriarchal Period : Tin* remarkable list of 
nations enumerated in Hen. x. is helpfully elucidated , 
by the ethnological revelationsof the cuneiform roc- | 
ords. I r of t he Chaldees has been defmitely located 
at the modern mound Mugheir. on the right bank 
of the Enphraies. about one hundred and fifty miles 
above tlie Persian gulf, though in ancient times it is 
supposed to have been a seaport c ity. Tin* patron 
deity of l r. asof Ilarran. to which Abram migrated, 
was the'moon-god Sin. Abram's journey to tin* 

\\ cst-land was made along one of tin* regular cara¬ 
van routes of that day. The fourteenthchapter of 
Genesis has also received interesting confirmation of 
its historical basis in the facts: (1 > That such raids 
as are there mentioned wop* made* many centuries 
before Abram's day. and (*2j that names discovered 
on the monuments, if not identical with those of this 
chapter, contain some of their elements. 

The Egyptian Period: The discovery at Tell 
cl-Amarna in l* s 7 of more than three hundred cunei¬ 
form documents—correspondence bet wee n the* kings 
of Asia and Egypt—belonging to the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury n.c. has disclosed some* startling facts. It is 
learned from these that the c ivilization of Babylonia 
bad swept westward as far as Egypt, and had so 
impre ssed itself upon its western subjects that its 
language* was adopted as the medium of diplomacy. 
These letters also reveal with considerable detail tin* 
political and social conditions and relations in west¬ 
ern Asia in this hitherto obscure period. A glimpse 
is obtained of the peoples who we re settled in Ca¬ 
iman. and who constituted tin* background of the 
earliest settlements of Israel in this land. Joshua's 
conquests were made in the face of strong cities and 
great fortifications. 

The Early Regal Period: Though thecarlv in¬ 
fluence* of Babylonia Assyria isevidont in the* life and 
customs of the Hebrews in Canaan in the time of 


David and Solomon, its first direc t and potent bear¬ 
ing is seen in the treaty made by A huh with Ben- 
hadad (I Kings xx.‘JU-J-D. This was a wise stroke 
of statesmanship on the part of Ahab. in that il put 
tlie Syrian army in the* foreground to withstand ihe 
invasion of the oncoming hosts of Shalmaneser II. 
of Assyria. Damascus and tin* Syrian army now be¬ 
came Allah’s advance* guard. The full import of 
this mysterious le ague* is seen within a fe*w years at. 
the ha-1 tie* between Shalmaneser II. mid the combined 
allies of the* West At the famous battle* of Karkar 
(S.->4 n.c.) Shalmanc'ser II. had to face* among other 
! forces** I/joii chariots. lA’no horsemen, -JOJioOmen of 
I Ben hadad of Damascus. . . . ‘2.ObO chariots, in.OUO 
men of Aha!) of • Israel." The Hid Testament docs 
not me ntion this battle, nor is any intimation given 
of its disastrous results. This same Assyrian king, 
in his records of a campaign twelve 
Shal- years later (S4*2 is.cm. says: “At that 
maneser II. time I received tin* tribute of tin Syr¬ 
ians. the Sidonians. ami of Jehu, the? 
son of Omri.” According to this statement;, the 
kingdom of Israel was probably still paying thei trib¬ 
ute originally levied on the* defeated Ahab. “Jehu, 
til** Son of Omri,” was doubtless used in the soiise of 
“successor” on the throne? of Israel. ; 

Within a few ye ars Shalmane se r II. turned Ins at¬ 
tention toother quarters: and the new king of Da¬ 
mascus. llazaol. entered upon ambitious designs in 
the West. It wasH“t until 71*7 n.c. that another 
Assyrian king, Aelad nirari III., grandson of Shal¬ 
maneser IT., set out on a western campaign.' lie 
conquered Damascus, and brought to his fe*e*t Sama¬ 
ria. Edom, and Philistia. and made them tributary 
provinces of Assyria. The* power of Syria was so 
broken by this campaign that she never recove red 
her former strength, nor there after proved so formi¬ 
dable an enemy of Israe l. Assyria’s political power 
gradually receded toward the* Tigris; and the* two 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah were* left free to ex¬ 
pand until they reached the- limits of the Solomonic 
kingdom. 

The Last Century of Assyria: Afte r forty 
ycarsof comparative pcaecanel prosperity (784-744). 
the* two kingdoms he ard a rumor of the* approach of 
Assyrian hosts. Tiglath-pilcser III. (Pul) crossed 
the* Euphrates; and lie recounts **nineteen districts 
of the* c ity of Hamath, together with the towns in 
the ir circuit, situated on the* se*a of the setting sun 
{the* Medite rranean], whirl) in their faithlessness had 
joined faith with Azariah. I restored to the terri¬ 
tory of the* land of Asshur.” In anothe r fragment it 
is stated that- this was “Azariah the Judean.” In 
his list of kings paying tribute are found Hiram of 
Tyre*. Hezon of Damascus, and Mcnahem of Samaria 
(II Kings xv. lfl). In one e»f these* campaigns, at 
the* end of a two years* siege*. Damascus fell (7*42 
n.c.). and Samaria likewise experienced the venge¬ 
ance e>f the Assyrian king. One of the king’s 
records says: “ IVkah. the*ir king, they overthrew; 
IIe>she*n, I appointed e>ve*r them” (compare* II Kings 
xv. Jb), In a list of petty tributary kings of the 
east coast of the Mediterranean sen. Tiglath-pilcser 
mentions Ahaz of Judah. In all, this monarch :>f 
Assyria mentions in his fragmentary annals three 
kings of Israel and two kings of Judah. 
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' 1 * 1 ,,. j„.\t definite statement relating tn the Old 
Tesla incut is found in tlie* records of Sargon 11. In 
1 Ik- first year of liis reign (7T.2 n.c.) he 
Records of says: “The city Samaria I besieged, 
Saigon II. •JT.ilMlnf its inhabitants I carried away 
captive; fifty chariots in it 1 tonk for 
,,iVM'if; Din I he remainder [of the people] I allowed 
t..*retain their possessions.” Thedepopulated terri- 
i,j|-v was rep*»pn!ated, according to ]iis own records 
; ,v ueil as those of the Old Testament (II Kings 
wii . bv tiie importation .of peoples from several 
t• »!*<-in nMint ries. 'FIiis cimibinat ion of st range races 
Panjed the ba**is of the later Samaritans. This Sar- 
11.. ineiilioned. but once in the Old Testament 
(D:, \\. 1 1 . was a shrewd and ]iowerfnl monarch. 
]h carried out a successful campaign against Ashdod 
<•! piiilMia. as one of the chief cities involved in a 
wide -plead coalition to throw olV the yoke of As- 
sviin (compare Isa. xxxix.). The foe was completely 
I**•;;!<-» 1; and Sargon proceeded to Babylon and com- 
pi» it d his victory. 

l'pi»n the death of Sargon II. (7*05 lt.c.). his son Sen- 
i!a= rib ascended the throne. His lirst movement 
alfeeting Palestine occurred in 7<>1 
Sc-nnach- n.r.: and he gives an admirable rerun! 
crib. of the whole campaign. lie pressed 
forward from Nineveh to the Mediter- 
:in an s« a. and theiieedown the coast line to Philis- 
i;->. wh'-re lie encountered determined resistance. 

1 i* overran the land of Judah. captured forty six of 
i - strong but resses, and carried (df 200. 150 captives, 
lb /- kiali. king «»f .Judah, was shut up in Jerusalem. 
L;. iii'h and I.ibnah were taken after siege, and the 
i.j - pi inn ally of J udah appeared on the scene. Sen- 
i.aeh. rib met. and claims to have defeated, their 
Loai army, but apparently took noad\antngcof his 
'• ft'uy. Strangely enough. Sennacherib's next state¬ 
ment is to theclfeet that Ih/.ekiah sent tribute, etc., 
il’.i r him to Nineveh. No mention is made of any 
disaster or of his return. It is interesting in this roti- 
eectii.n to m<te that, although Sennacherib reigned 
twenty years after this(to(isn, he records no fur- 
7 her movements toward the west. In a Babylonian 
v lipuiiclc it is recorded that “Sennacherib, king of 
Assyria, was murdered by his own son in an instir- 
:e< tinn** (compare Isa. x.xxvii. 3s). As a result of 
diis uprising. Esarhaddon seized and held the throne. 

■•*>>*1 nil.-.} fr..m «3>*1 to 

In a list of twenty-two vassal kings on the Medi* 
teiranean coast. Esarhaddon mentions Manasseh of 
Judah. His son and successor, Assurhanipai (l*HS— 
n.cA. likewise mentions the same king in his list 
"1 vassals. In (»47 a general revolt against the king 
el Nineveh probably included Manasseh, who was 
carried to Babylon (if Citron. xxxiii. 11-13). Upon 
bis submissioii he. like Nechoof Egypt, was restored 
1u his throne. This closes the contact between As¬ 
syria and Judah, and leaves upon the known docu¬ 
ments of Assyria the names of ten kings of Israel and 
Judah. 

The New Babylonian Period: The great 
founder of the new Babylonian empire was Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar. . The inscriptions amply confirm the 
Did Testament pictures of Ids greatness and devo- 
Imn to the gods of his land. He was a shrewd gen¬ 
eral. a wise administrator, and a world wide con- 


I (picror and ruler. Babylon was his throne, and the 
I civilized world Ids realm. The captive Jews were 
j his subjects, and served as his menials and vassals, 
j The close of his forty-three years’ reign was fol- 
: low ed by a period of anarchy, until Nabonidus (555- 
t 5JN i;.c.). the last, king of the declining Babylonian 
j monarchy, secured tin* throne, 
i The rise of Cyrus in the East presented a new prob- 
! ban. 'Tribes, peoples, and kingdoms fell before him 
j until lie reached the walls of Babylon. Its popula- 
| lion, weary of neglect .during the reign of Naboni- 
; dus a:', well as of his faithlessness to the great gods 
; of the city, threw' wide open the city gates to wcl- 
j come the advent of so benevolent and liberal a ruler, 
j Cyrus paid bis devotions to the gods of the land, and 
S implored them to aid and promote his plans. Cyrus' 

I decree, authorizing the Jews to return to Jerusalem, 
j was in full accordance with the general policy in- 
! augurated throughout his realm—a polity designed 
; in every way to conciliate his subjects. 

; Other Points of Contact: In addition to this 
| vast mass of historical data illustrative of the Old 
Testament, there is found much valuable material. 
The archeological facts of the Old Testament are in¬ 
vested with a new interest: the geography (if those 
old lands is now a new theme; the chronology of 
Israel s history, always difficult-, has lost some of its 
uncertainties; and the ethnography of the early set¬ 
tlements has already become a fascinating study. 
The Iinguisticand cxegetieal value of the cuneiform 
documents is far beyond the most sanguine cxpccta-. 
lions of scholars. Altogether the science of Assyri- 
ology has opened up to the student of the Old Tes¬ 
tament a m \v world which lie must explore before 
he can appreciate many of its most interesting parts. 

Iliiu.nwuiAiMi v: F<*r discoveries: IDUji, Monument <lc 
S'inicr, Laysird, .Y hu rt h unit fts Uniutin 1S4U; 

.V itn rrh nml lUthyUm. 1>.VI; D'fms, t'lmhhvn mnt Susinnn , 
((.Smith. Assyrinn JUscore ries* 1S7;">: Ausgnihungen 
in St inlsrhirli. lstt! ; .J. 1\ lVters. A ’ijgmr* 1*1*7 !**; Hassam, 
Asshur tnul tin- Ltnnl of yimrod* ]*!*7 : ltoircrs. History 
of Itnhylnnin tnut Assyria, 11**1, i. 1 :>4S. (in Monuments 
relative to the old Testament : J. F. McCurdy, History* 
1‘roi'lney* nml the Monuments. 1SU4-11**1 : Sayee, Higher 
f'ritirism unit the Jfonnme nts, IS! 14: F. Vijmuroux. Im 
J til ije rl tes Ihvourertts Mothmes.b th ed., 1SSJI; Hall .Light 
from tin foist* IS!*!*; Price. The Monuments mnt the Old 
‘77 shorn nt.’.Ul ed.. !!*£?: Schrader, Die KeiUnsehriftcn und 
this A. T. 2d ed., 11**1 ; Delitzsch, lluhel und Jiihel* 11*02. 

J. JH. I. M. P. 

ASTARTE WORSHIP AMONG THE HE- 

j BOEtEWS: Ast:iru- tli.- nnmc tl>.- 



primitive Semitic mother-goddess, out of which the 
most important of the Semitic deities were devel¬ 
oped. She was known in Arabia as u Athtar,” and in 
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Babylonia as ‘‘Islitar.” Her name appears in the 
01.1 Testament (I Kings xi. r> ; II Kings xxiii. 13) as 
4i Ashtoretli,” a distortion of “Ashtart.” made after 



Astartt* as tin* <■ <»«i«l«*ss «»f Love. 
(Fr»iu Mai!, - Lyra fr-.-ii *li.- 


the analogy of “BioJuth” (c ompare Jastmw. in 
“Jour. Bibl. Lit.”xiii 2 s ’. note). Solomon is said to 
have lmilt a high plan* to her near Jerusalem, which 
was removed during J«»siali\s reform (I Kings xi. 5. 
33; II Kings xxiii. 12>. Astarte is called in these pas¬ 
sages “ the abomination of the Zidonians.” because, as 
the inscriptions of Tabnith and Eshmunazer show, 
she was the chief divinity of that city (see I IoiTmann, 
‘‘Phbnizische Inschriften,” r>7, anil “C. I. S.” No. 

3). In Phenician c«»un- 
tries she was the female 
counterpart of J5 .\.\l. and 
was no doubt worshiped 
with him by those He¬ 
brews who tit times be¬ 
came his devotees. This 
is proved by the fact that 
Baalim and Ashtaroth 
are used several times 
(Judge's x. 0; I Sam. vii. 
4. xii. 10) like* the As¬ 
syrian u ilani u ishtarati ” 
for “ gods and god- • 
desses.”’ 

Astarte, wherever wor¬ 
shiped, was a goddess 
of fertility and sexual 
love. A trace of this 
among the Hebrews ap¬ 
pears in Dent. vii. 13. 

xxviii. -4. IS. where tlio 

lambs are r called the* 
“ashtarot” of the Hock. 
It is usually assumed that 
Astarte Worship was 
always a foreign cult 
among the Hebrews; 
but analogy with the de¬ 
velopment of other Sent- 
itie deities, like the Phe¬ 
nician Baal, would lead 
to the supposition that 
Astarte Worship before 
the days of the Prophets 
may havesomewhat prej- 
udieed that of Yiiwii. 
Tlu* problem is a difficult one. the* references to the 
cult in tlu* Old Testament being so few and so vague. 
The reaction against Baal and Astarte, inaugurated 



<Fr. 


Astarte* with Dove. 

in II rht-niciiin trrra-.-tt.i in t>i^ 
Mnife <it» fc»u«*rr, Paris.) 


by tiie Prophets, bad a profound effect upon the 
moral life of ]<racl (see “Jour. Bibl. Lit.” x. 72-91; 
Budde. “Religion of Israel," eh. ii.-v ). Jeremiah 
(vii. IS; xiiv. IT. IS) and Kzekiel-(viii. 14) attest vari¬ 
ous forms of this worship in their time, which may 
refer to a dire c t importation from Babylonia. The* 
sacrificial u>e of swine's blood (Da. lxv. 4, lxvi. 3) 
may bea reference toa form of tliecult similartothat 
known in Cyprus. where swim* wen* sacred to Astarte 
(“Jour. Bibl. IJt."x. 74. and ** Hebraiea.” x. 4-‘>, 47). 

Hihuoukjwmiy : K. >!«*v»*r, Astnrtf. in Kosclier. Lt'xihnn ijrr 

/;rit rhisrJn ii inul IIisrhrn Muthnhnjh'i Barton. in 

lh hrnirn. ix. 131-PVi. x. 1-74: Mem. Snnitir Origin*, eh. 

vij.: W. itoliertsoti Smith, lidiyuni «»/ the In«i«*x.- 

See also ASIIToRKTII. 

j. jit. • G. A. IV 

ASTI: Town in the province of Alessandria, 
Italy, on the* left bank of the Tanaro; population 
3*2. 1 mm). Although now of no great importance, in 
the Middle Ages Asti was a center of commerce and 
the capital of one of the most powerful republics of 
northern Italy. Owing to the relative freedom that 
prevailed in Asti, the ma jor part of the French Jews 
expelled in 1322 bv Charles IV. (compare Isidore 
Lbb. in “Gratz-Jubelselirift.” pp. 39 ft *rq.) took ref¬ 
uge* there, and adopted the French ritual called (from 
the initials of Asti, Fassano, and Moticlavo, where it 
is employed) “ Rite Afm,” which has been retained 
to the present day. The eighteenth of Iyyar is es¬ 
pecially celebrated in Asti, on which day hymns 
composed by Joseph Cmizio are recited. A special 
Seder for Passover evening service for Asti was writ¬ 
ten by Elia Levi. 

Asti was the birthplace of many Jewish scholars, 
among whom were: Isiac Santon d'Hugeli (1“»7(>), 
Judah b. Jacob Poggetto (sixteenth century). Elijah 
b. David Fin/i (1(»43). Joseph b. R. Gehereseia Con- 
zio and Joab b. Isaac Gallico (seventeenth century), 
David Monlecai Terracina (nineteenth century). 

BuuanrutxriiY: Orfttz. <Irsrh. A>r Jwh'tt. 5M ed. viii. T*>: 

Luzzatto. yit Jut h-Mnhznr AJinlimj lifuc Itonm % p. 7; 

Zunz, Ititu p. tVL 

G. I. Bit. 

ASTRAKHAN : Capital of the government of 
the same name in Russia, situated on the left bank 
of the Volga, about sixty miles from the Caspian 
sea. It is generally supposed to have been built 
near the site of Atkl (or Itil). the ancient capital of 

tin- ClIAZAIt^. 

The only fact known concerning tlieJeWS Of As¬ 
trakhan, from the destruction of the kingdom of 
the (’bazars by Prince Svyatoslav of Russia (909) to 
1S04, is that Jewish merchants carried on a consider¬ 
able trade there. 

In 1S04 Emperor Alexander I.„ by the “Regula 
tions” of Dec. 9. permitted Jewish agriculturists, 
artisans, etc., to settle in the province of Astrakhan; 
but the law was repealed under Nicholas I. in 1*2.*>. 

In 1SS3, probably as a result of the May Laws. 
the authorities of Astrakhan issued an order hence¬ 
forth limiting to three days the sojourn in the city 
of all Jewish merchants not of the lirst gild. The 
Christian merchants applied to the governor, urging 
him. in the interests of the commerce of Astrakhan, 
to repeal the order. They showed that the sales of 
tish to Jews amounted to more than five million 
rubles a year: that the Russian importers numbered 
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not more* than 5 per <*<*nt ; that the Jews bought 
Jjn-jrr quantities of special kosher tisli called “Jew¬ 
ish iish.” which could not be sold to any one else; 
ami that without the Jews the business of Astrakhan 
would he ruined. The governor extended the time 
limit for the .Jrwish merchants to a month, but many 
of tin-in had already left the city. The price of fish 
f« 11 3u per cent, and many of the Astrakhan tisli 
im t'eliants were ruined (“ 1 la-Zefirah,” 1SS3. No. 23>. 

In the city of Astrakhan the births among Jews 
w»«r II* males and 02 females in 1SD7; deaths. 2* 
male-. Ill females; the excess of births over deaths 
i»<• i*ia 7<*. while that in the general population was 
fia: <*• percent. The general death-rate was 4J l»er 
ti;.«:iviml. while that of tin* Jews was but 27 per 
; h< •w-and. The marriages among Jews numbered 12. 

In I S DD the .Jewish population of Astrnkhnu was 
!.'»*7 in a total population of 117,772. The Jewish 
j> ■;«'!! liion in the whole government, including the 
w.is 1.*11*7. In addition, there were 17 Karaites 
in die * ity. and 10 in the government (** Pamyatnava 
Kri/hka Astrakhanskoi Gubernii,” 1000). 

'1 :iei«• are two synagogues: one for the Ashkcna- 
/ :, n. I l»e oilier for the Sephardim. The rabbi of both 
\ v: ">-<»gues is Boris Moisejevivh Sehueher. 

J.’h! t«»•. i; vimiv : PdhiiidtUd !/</ Knizhka Astrakhan*!;* >i Gu- 
/■• ,.!i. I>'.o. II* K). 

II. R. 

ASTROLOGY.—Biblical. See Astronomy, 

i*ii;!.|i A!.. 

Ill the Apocrypha and in the Talmud: 
V nnn < Isa. xlvii. 13), which the Greek 

* .-':;ii.*ii renders ‘’astrologers.” nor p"lM(I)an. ii. 

*- the technical designation for the Chaldean 
castcis of horoscopes, nor '"QHl 

Ter- (Dan. iii. 27). exjdained “astrologers” 
urinology. (Cant. R. to vii. D), is found in ancient 
.Jewish traditions. Even .the Hebraic 
C'zrrn nrn-‘*Star-gazer ” (Isa. xlvii. 13). occurs 
in the commentaries on the Talmud. The cus- 
i. airiry names an* (“astrologer 5 ’) in Pah 

iiii.l -xnb ("Clialtlriins") in' Balnlmiian 
— *Mn*«*> expressions originating in the Greco-Roman 
u,,,, i'l- Avl,rr <-* Xu/forint and “Chaldai” are found 
;i ; ‘ :iri . v as rin* beginning of the common era, exelu- 
>.n< t\ applied to astrologers. A\ hether any etvmo- 
l "~ lr;, I lrla,, ' ,n c * xi ^ts between D^nODX and the 

• iPI" ilatii.i, or j\3CDX. a word used in eonnee- 

!i-'" " ttli the Egyptian rulers (njna 'J'JiEXS. Sotah 

identical in meaning, can not be definitely 
•^yiained. The art itself'goes by the name of 
{Astrologia). 

1 hese foreign termssutliee to show tliat the “Chal- 
diwu science ’ was not introduced into Judea direct lv, 
hut through the medium of syncretic 
Dis- Hellenism, wherein, in the course* of 
tnbution. centuries, it met with an ever-widen¬ 
ing acceptance. The Sibylline Books 
piaisc the Jewish nation because it ‘‘does not medi¬ 
tate on The prophecies of the fortune-tellers, magi- 
< I,llls * * 111 ^ conjurers. nor practise Astrologv, nor 
s«;«;k the oracles of the Chaldeans in the stars” (iii. 
Y*>: and Joseph us censures the people for ignoring 
>< Msihle signs and indications foreshadowing'the 
destruction of the Temple (“ B. J.” vi. 5, ^ 3). There 

IL—16 


were actually no Jewish astrologers either in the 
Holy Land or in Babylonia; and the art. together 
with those who practised it, was condemned, al- 
thoiigh its reality was as little questioned then as it 
was by the rest of the world up to the Seventeenth 
century. It was indeed considered of celestial ori¬ 
gin, and as having been revealed to mankind by the 
rebellious angels. Barakel (Rakiel: Greek ‘text) 
taught star-gazing: Kokahcl (the Star of God), As¬ 
trology; Shchakeel, the science of the clouds; Arkiel 
(the Earth of God), the signs of the earth; Samsiei 
(tin* Sun of God), the signs of the sun; and Scuriel. 
Sahrii l (the Moon of God), the signs of the moon 
(Enoch viii. 3).’ 

The admiration for Astrology w as due not so much 
to its importance for reckoning times and seasons— 
although as such held in high esteem—as to its sup¬ 
posed power of forecasting the future. Enoch or¬ 
dained the jubilees, year-weeks (** Jahrwoehen ”), 
months. .Sabbaths (weeks), and days, and “ail that 
was, that is. and thatwill be he saw as in a vision, 
even the destiny of the children of man from gener¬ 
ation to generation to the Judgment Dav; every¬ 
thing he foresaw and apprehended, inscribing his 
testimony upon the earth for the benefit of mankind 
and all their posterity “ (Jubilees iv. 

Chro- ID). According to the same hook (viii. 
n °l°gy and 3), such prediction is inscribed upon 
Astrology, the rocks. The same view, witha Jew¬ 
ish monotheistic coloring, is expressed 
in the rabbinical legend, according to which God 
showed to Adam all the future generations, inclu¬ 
ding their scribes, scholars, and leaders (’Ab. Zarali 
5*/). Abraham, the Chaldean, bore upon his breast 
a large astrological tablet on which the fate of every 
man might he read; for which reason—according to 
tin* haggadist—all the kings of the East and of the 
Wot congregated every morning before his door in 
order to seek advice. It is to this tablet that the 
words (Gen. xxiv. 1), “the Lord had blessed Abra¬ 
ham in all things,” are said to allude (Tosef., Kid. 
v- IT; B. B. 16/;). Abraham himself saw* in it that 
he would have no second son. but God said unto 
him, “Away with your astrology; for Israel there 
is no planet! ” ($liub. 136;/). Elsewhere it is declared 
that Abraham was not an astrologer at all, hut a 
prophet, inasmuch as only those beneath the stars 
could be subject to their intluenoe; but that Abra¬ 
ham was above them (Gen. R. xliv. 12). It is also 
stated that Joab refused to join the conspiracy of 
Absalom, because he had seen David’s favorable 
nativity (Sanh. 40;/ and elsewhere). 

Like the Assyrio-BabyIonian monarehs, who re¬ 
ceived from their astrologers a monthly forecast of 
coming events (Isa. xlvii.. 13andcunei- 
Astrology. form inscriptions; e.fj., Rawliuson, 
in “Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western 
the Roman Asia,” iii. 51), the Roman emperors 

Empire, belie vim 1 in the all powerful influence 

of the stars upon the destinies of man 
and nature. Tiberius was a master in the art of cast¬ 
ing a horoscope, and regulated all his actions in ac¬ 
cordance with his astrological deductions (Josephus, 
“Ant.* x viii. 6, £ D). The Roman empire boasted a 
complete system of Chaldco-Greek literature, w hich 
was zealously cultivated by the members of the 
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astmlugiral schools: all public and private lib* being 
under the influence <>f ihese pseudo-prophets. who 
received substantial rewards in gold. 

These renditions are* relleeled in the parables of 
tin* Talmud, which vividly illuminate the astrolog¬ 
ical belief from every point of view. Jethro advises 
Moses (Mek.. Vitro. “Amalek. 2) to select the men 
whom he wishes to cooperate with him by means 
of the mirror into which the kings are accustomed 
to gaze. 

** a kinu who h:ul no sun said to his attendants. * Huy l K *n and 
ink for my son *: and the people to«*k the kinir to In- a irreat a>* 
trolo^T; for ln»\v eould lie liaveordepsl jw-nand ink fortiis son, 
had he not hoheld beforehand that he was to have ••!»•* r The 
same applies to (iod. who foresaw that He would, at s*»m»* future 
time. s- r ive Israel the Torah " <Hen. H- i. 4>- 

“The question is askeil, * Why .lid <.od ppH-laim His law amid 
the and darkness (I>eut. v. 3»>, and n«»t by the liirlit «>f day 1 'r 
And the answer is giveii in the form of a parable: king, 

who was a great astrologer, gave his son in marriage, and hung 
Hack curtains liefore the bridal rliaiiil*t*r. saying. “I know that 
my son will not abide hv his nuptial promise longer than forty 
days: let not the jieople, in days to mine, say that an astrologer 
sta ll as I did not know what was to hap{M*n to his son/" The 
astrologer isHod. his son is Israel: and the bride is the Torah, 
by whu h Israel uImhIc no longer than forty days 'from the 
revelation to the making of the golden calf) ” <I*irk»* R, El. xli.). 

“ A ruler sentenced a man to death by tin*: but when he per¬ 
ceived by means of astrology that the condemned would Inget 
a daughter destined to Iwmine the king's wife, he said, “This 
man must Ik* savt*d for his daughter's sake.* Thus did (Jod 
save Abraham from the Uery furnace, because of Jacob” < Lev. R. 
xxxvi. 4>. 

“A man to whom a son was l>om was met by an astrologer 
who, on seeing the child, declared that he was destined to lx»- 
eome a bandit-chief (apyAijo-njsi and must 1m* put out in the 
desert. The father of the child refusal until the astrologer's 
father told him to do just as his soli had ordered. Tin* father 
of the astrologer is <iod; the astrologer is Sarah: the rhild is 
Ishmael: and the father of the rhild is Abraham” ‘iJeut. H. iv 
:», referring to Hen. xxi. HM-i. 

When Piiaraoh made Joseph vice regent, his as¬ 
trologers asked. ** Would you elevate this slave, pur¬ 
chased for twenty pieces of silver, to 
Court As- be ruler over us?** and Pharaoh an- 
trologers. sweretl. “ I see the colors of rulership 
in him” (Sotah 36//). Here, as else¬ 
where, colors play an important part in Astrology. 

In reference to a request of King Solomon for labor¬ 
ers on the Temple. Pharaoh directed his astrologers 
to select workmen who were to die within the year, 
and send them to the Jewish monarch, who. however, 
seeing the ruse through the medium of the Holy 
Spirit, sent them back again clad in shrouds (IVsik. 
iv. 34</). 

Mesha, king of Moab, asked his astrologers. “ Why 
am I unable to vanquish the Jews?” and they an¬ 
swered, "Because of the merit of Abraham, who 
was ready to sacrifice his own son ”; whereupon the 
king did likewise {th. ii. 1 &/). 

When a pagan wanted to buy a slave, lie first con¬ 
sulted an astrologer. It was through this art that 
the wife of Potiphar learned that she 
As- was to have a son l»y Joseph: audit 
trological was for this reason that she regarded 
Errors. him with favor. It was an error, 
however; for the prognostication re¬ 
ferred to her daughter, who subsequently Iwcame 
Joseph's wife (Gen. R. lxxxV. *2. lxxxvii. 4). 

Pliaranb's astrologers perceived that the mother 
of the fu. .re redeemer of Israel was with child, and 
that this redeemer was destined to suffer punish¬ 


ment through water. Not knowing whether the re 
deemer was to be an Israelite or an Egyptian, and 
being desirous to prevent the redemption of Israel. 
Pharaoh ordered that all children Invni henceforth 
should be drowned; but when the Egyptians remon¬ 
strated againsfthisedirt. he restricted it to Israelitish 
infants. But the astrologers erred in their deduc¬ 
tions; for the reference was to the waters of Mcribah 
(Xum. xx. 13), and not to the Nile (Ex. H. i. 1H; 
Sanh. 101/,; compare also Ber. 4«f). 

The conviction that tin* astrologers could control 
the planets prevailed every when. 1 among the nations 
of antiquity. Thus Hainan regulated the time for 
the extinction of the Jews by means of astrological 
calculations (Pirke R. El. !.). A burlier, who was 
also an astrologer, perceived that the Jews would 
shed his blood: consequently In* murdered st) or, 
according to some, 300of those who visited him pro¬ 
fessionally. But lie erred; for the reference was to 
tin* blood which lie was to lose at circumcision on 
his conversion to Judaism (Yer. *Ab. Zarah ii. 4b/). 

The astrologers were wont to sit at the entrance 
to tin* harbors and predict how every parcel of mer¬ 
chandise would be disposed of (Ecel. 
Special R. i. 14; Midi*. Panim Aherim to Esth. 
Features, iii. 7, ed. Buber. p_ 46). They could 
determine by lot under wliat planet 
and in what month and on what day a people was 
to be attacked (Sanh. 95//). On one occasion they 
prophesied to a non-Hebrew that his fortune would 
fall into the hand of a pious Jewish Sabbath ob¬ 
server. The fortune was thereupon invested in a 
diamond and worn by the possessor; but it fell into 
the water and was later found by a Jew in the stom¬ 
ach of a lisli that he had bought for the Sabbath 
meal (Shah. 119//). An astrologer predicted of a 
new-born male infant that he was destined to become 
a thief; for which reason the mot her always kept the 
head of the child covered in order that “the fear of 
the heaven be upon him,” and admonished him con¬ 
stantly to pray for divine grace. In spite of all. the 
covering fell from his bead upon one occasion, after 
lie had grown to manhood and hail attained to the 
dignity of a teacher of the Law, and he fulfilled the 
sinister prediction by plucking and devouring the 
fruit of a tree which did not liclong to him (Shah. 
150//). Another teacher of the Law declined the 
proffered position of head of the school because a 
Chaldean had predicted that lie should occupy the 
chair for only two years; aiid this proved true, when 
he finally accepted the position twenty-two years 
later (Bcr. 04//). Two students of the Talmud went 
out to fell timber, and an astrologer declared that 
they would never return; but they wen* saved be¬ 
cause of a benevolent action which they jicrformed 
(Yer. Sliab. vi. 8//). An astrologer became a proselyte 
and consequently abandoned his art; but he relied 
on God, and in a critical moment he was saved (77/.). 
To resist the influence of the “Wisdom of the 
Orient” was not an easy task. XeveT- 
Talmudists theless there was but one teacher of 
and the Talmud. Samuel of Babylonia 
Astrology, (about 250), who became an ad«‘pt in 
Astrology, and even lie. quoting the 
words (Dent. xxx. 12), “It [the Law] is not in the 
heavens,” says, “Torah can not go together with 
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ihc art that studies the heavens*’ (Dent. K. viii. 6). 
V similar remark is made by the Babylonian Jose of 
Iluzal: '* We are nut permitted toappeal to the Chal¬ 
deans. for it is written (I)eut. x viii. 13). ‘ Them shall 
beperiVet with the Lord thy God ’” (Pes. 113A). In 
accordance with Jer. x. 2 is another declaration by R. 
Johanaii. the Palestinian aninm. to the* elTeet that 
••thereare no planets for Israel, but only for the na¬ 
tions whieh recognize the validity of astrology.” 
This opinion is shared by Rab (Abba Alika, Shah, 
lot;./ >. These ntteranees, however, do not no undis- 
piit ril : ami it may be added that, more particularly 
during theToiirth century, the belief in the inlluenee 
of tie* e.ii.>tellationsai conception and birth was gen¬ 
eral u'v*. Every person had a particular star as a 
guardian spirit, with whieh his fate was c losely inter- 
wi.Veil. The stars of the proselytes were already 
witnesses of the revelation on Sinai (8hab. 140*/). 
Animal- have no stars, and are therefore more liable 
to injure : Sliab. do//). On the other hand, every 
blade <.f grass has its own particular star which bids 
it grow .(Jen. It. x. 6>. C’auseless fear in man is a 
sign that his star secs danger (Meg. Ike). The first 
day of illness is concealed from mankind in order 
that tin-inlluenccof one’s star may not he weakened; 
and the setting of one s star betokens that one s 
death i< mar iBer. 55/#). Raba (lived 350) says, 
“Duration of life, piogeny, and subsistence are de¬ 
pend,, i;t upon the constellations” (M. K. 28#/). God 
tells }■: a/ar hen Pcdat, an indigent teacher of the 
Taiim.d .that He would have* to overturn the world, 
w< r. !!• i■•release him from poverty, he having been 
b"rn i;; ;,n unlucky hour (Ta’an. 25#/). 

l.'a iii-popular form of astrological superstition 
—and < m- which still survives among uncultured 
people—is the selection of propitious 
Selection days. According to it, certain periods, 
of Days, years, months, days, and hours are re¬ 
garded as lucky or unlucky. Akiba 
Contends against the superstition that the year be- 

ike jubilee is except ionally blessed. The belief 
is ai-<» condemned that no business should he begun 
on tlo* m-w moon, on Friday, or on Sabbath even- 
iiiL r <sihc*. Dent. ITl; Sifra, Kedoshim. vi.; Said). 
<»o. I bspiie these* authoritative doc-trines, however, 
an announcement is found to the effect that it is 
dangerous to drink water on Wednesday and Friday 

I Vl <Ees. 112//). Samuel. teacher of the Law, 
plivvieian. and astrologer, taught that itwas danger 
oik to bleed a patient on Monday, Tuesday, or Thurs- 

because cm the last-mentioned day Mars reigns 
at tlmwi.n-numbered lmursof the da v, when demons 
have their play. It was considered equally danger- 
! ,lK to undergo this operation on a Wednesday fall¬ 
ing on the fourth, the fourteenth, or the twenty- 
oun.h ni °iith. or on a Wednesday occurring 

within less than four days of the new moon. The 
11 ' " 1,100,1 W:IS likewise regarded as an unfavorable 
season f„ r bleeding, as were also the third of the 
mom j and the day preceding a festival (Shan. rib//). 

Ineonsc/picneeof religious anti-Riblical iiilluenres. 
>onm of these pagan views gradually acquired a 
' ,rai< ’ D’nge. Of two horoscopes whieh have been 
pUM-iNcd however, only the earlier bears a Jewish 
r ( hi Joshua h. Lcvi*s “tablets” (third century) 

II is *iated that men horn on Sunday will be distin¬ 


guished. on Monday wrathful, on Tuesday wealthy 
and sensual, on Wednesday intelligent and enlight- 
ened. on Thursday benevolent, and 
Two Horo- on Friday pious; while those horn 
scopes. on Saturday are destined to die on 
that day. Only four of these predic¬ 
tions are based upon the days of Creation; from 
which it would appear that the conclusions here are 
not those of Joshua b. Levi, but originated rather 
with Amoraim, who add other remarks. Rabbi 
Hanina said to his pupils: **Go to the son of Levi, 
and tell him that the fate of a person is not derided 
by the conste llations of the day, but by those of the 
hour”—in other words, it is not tin? birthday, but 
the* natal hour, that decides. Those born while the 
sun rulc*s in the heavens have a brilliant career l>e- 
fore them, and they will eat and drink of their own 
substance; but their secrets will 1 m? divulged, and 
they will never prosper by theft. Those !>orn under 
the dominion of Venus are destined to wealth and 
sensual enjoyment, because tire is suspended on this 
star; while birili under the planet Mercury fore¬ 
tokens intelligence and enlightenment. Mercury l>e- 
ing the scribe of the sun. The hapless born under 
the reign of the moon, however, will suffer much 
sorrow; they will build and demolish, demolish and 
build, and they will eat and drink not of their own 
substance; but their secrets will be safe, and should 
they steal, tin y will escape detection. The plans of 
those horn under the reign of Saturn will be des¬ 
troyed; while the righteous or the charitable 
(“zaddikim ”) are born under the reign of Jupiter 
(“Zedek”), and the shedder of blood under Mars; 
but this prognostic-on, says Aslii, may also refer to 
surgeons and butchers (Sliab. 156//). 

When the vernal equinox occurs during the hour 
of Jupiter, the power of the fruit-trees is broken; 
and when the winter solstice falls within this hour, 
the seeds of the* field dry up. In this ease, however, 
it is necessary also that the new moon should appear 
during the moon or Jupiter hour (‘Er. 56//). An 
eclipse of the sun is an evil omen for the nations, 
while an eclipse of the moon is a particular fatality 
for Israel, Jewish reckoning of time being based 
upon the phases of ibis planet (Mek., Bo, i.; Suk. 
22#/; G. Breeher, “ Das Transcendentale, Magic und 
Magische lleilarten im Talmud,” p. 157, Vienna, 
1850). 

Bi!U.ic><;ka!>!IY : ii. Brc'c her, as alx/ve: L. Low, Dir Astrohyic 
It* i th n in Hi n i’fnmanjn % IS# *3. vi. -jo 1 4ns. 431-435; 

idem. (irstMiinrllr Svhriftrn, e#L T. Low, ii. 115-13I, Szog- 
edin, 1«*>. 

j. sk. L. B. 

-In Medieval Times: Astrology, called “link- 

mat ha iiissayon ” (wisdom of prognostication), in 
distinction from “linkmat lia-hi/zayon ” (wisdom of 
star-seeing, or astronomy), was practised b\ r Jews 
throughout the .Middle Ages, both as a professional 
art and as a science. Coming from the East, they 
were looked upon as heirs and successors of the 
Chaldeans, and. probably for this reason, were re¬ 
garded by the Occidental world as skilful masters of 
the art of Astrology; their supposed power over 
destiny filling the* multitudes with awe and fear 
(Bedarride. “Les Juifs on France,” pp. 49, 454, note 
21; Basnage, “Histoire des Juifs,” iv. 1212; P. 
Cassel, U juden,” in Ersch and Gruber's “Eneyc.” 
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pp. l(i, IT; 5*2. note 78; (57. notes 50 ami 51; ll->. 

1 T1; 224). 

Jewish cosmology in Jhe Middle Aires, therefore, 
accords to Astrology a distinct place, as may be 
learned from the “Seler Aczirah.’ v. 4. vi. 2-4,\\ hcie 
the zodiac and the dragon as” the king "are repre¬ 
sented as cosmic factors; and from the astrological 
. Baraita of Samuel, belonging t«> the 
e , rS 111 beginning of the ninth century (Zunz. 
s 10 ogy. ^| r jj, S( .]|)jeider. ” Ilebr. Bibl. 18b*2, 
pp / 15 t -t .N 7 <j_). Afterward, the Cabala, in tin* Zohar 
and in the Book of Ka/iel. oxhibitsa thorough knowl¬ 
edge of Astrology: and liturgical poetry, through 
Kalir and 
Ibn Gabi- 
rol (** Ketcr 
M a 1 k u t " ). 
gives it rec¬ 
ognition (8. 

Sachs. “Ha- 
Yonah." i. 59- 
0:5; M. Sachs. 

“Die Reli¬ 
giose Pocsie." 

184.-,. p. *250). 

Indeed, in the 
eight h and 
ninth centu¬ 
ries. Jews 
w e re t lie R 
foremost 
masters in 
Ast rology. 

Jacob ibn 
Tarik. called 
by Ibn Ezra 
an astrological 
authority, is 
recorded by the 
same writer as hav¬ 
ing imported the as¬ 
tronomical tables of the 
Hindus to Bagdad under 
Almansur in 777 (“Z. D. M. 

G." xxiv. 33*2-354): His contem¬ 
porary was Mashallah. the famous 
court astrologer of Almansur and Ma- 
. mun (about 800), some of whose works 
Ibn Ezra translated from the Arabic into 
Hebrew (Stcinsehneider, “Ilebr. Ucbers. 

(50:5). Another Jewish astrologer of note was Sahl b. 
Bishr al-Israeli in 8*20. called also Rabban al-Tabari, 
“rabbi of Tabaristan.” whose astrological works still 
exist partly in the original, and were translated into 
Hebrew and Litin (//>. pp. <503-307; itbm, in “Jew. 
Quart. Rev." xiii. 108-109). Ibn Ezm meutions 
also as the greatest Jewish astrologer Andruzagar 
ben Zadi Faruk. probably a Persian (Steinschnci- 
der, in “ Monatsschrift.” 1884, p. 479; ithnt. “Ilebr. 
Uebers.” p. 854. note 545). As a matter of fact, 
most of the works on Astrology composed by 
Mohammedan scholars—those ascribed to Ptolemy, 
and those of Abu Maashar. Al Kabisi, and Abu al- 
Rijal—were translated by Jews inti, Hebrew and 
partiv into Spanish (Stcinsehneider,. “Ilebr, l e- 
bers." pp. 5*25-578), or they composed compeiidi 
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ums of such, writing under their own names as 
“ Astrologers. r 

Thus, Shabbethai Donolo. 913-970. acquired fame 
both as physician and astrologer; and his coinnn-n 
tary on the ** Sefcr Yezirah " is declared by him t«. 
be the result of extensive astrological studies tGratz. 
“Gcscli. derjudi-n." iii. *29*2 <t y .). Abraham h. 
Hiyya. the great mathematician and astronomer of 
Barcelona, of the twelfth century, was also a r be 
licvct* in Astrology, and intended to write a work « 
it: though, on account of its-hypothetical character, 
lie would not accord it the rank of a science (see hi* 
“Ztirat lia-Arez." Introduction, and Freimanns In 
troduetion to “Hegyon ha-Nefesh "). 

Abraham ilm Ezm was the inns 
enthusiastic follower and 
propagandist of Ast ruin 
gy. which he calls “a 
sublime science ' 
Besides trans la 
ting Mashallah- 
u est i o n s " 
and allot h* 1 
work of thi' 
author on tb<- 

eclipse of 1 j ,4 

iiuM,n from 
the Arable 
into II e- 
^ bre w . h 
wrote** Na¬ 
tivity."■’Elec¬ 
tions .* 7 “Sell 
tcnees of tl* 
Con Stella 
tions, r “Re-b¬ 
it Hokinah " 
(Begin 11 in a 
of Wisdom 
“Book of the 
World." a 
t realise on 
the “Planets/ 
a treatise on 
the “Lu¬ 
minaries. " 
Pauses" (* Ha Te ainim i. 
and finally a horoscope, see Stcinschnei 
tier. “Berlin Cat. Ilebr. MSS.” pp. 13b- 
150; “Ilebr. Ueliers.” pp. (500 if 7 .: Rosin, in 
“M*.matssclirift.” 189 S, p. *250). He often refers to 
Astrology in bis Bible commentaries. To him heaven 
with its constellations is “the book of life." in which 
man’s destiny is written, and against which there i* 
recourse to *Gim1 as “the Almighty." wjio overrules 
all these- influences (commentary to Ps. Ixix. *29; 
Gen. xvii. 9 ; Ex. vi. 3. xxxiii. ‘21; Rosin, l.c. p. *251; 
Zunz. “G. S." iii. 93). Abraham hen David of P‘»*- 
quicrcs, in his critical notes to Maimonidcs’ “5 ad. 
Tcshubah. v. 5. also asserts the influence of the 
stars upon destiny, while contending that by faith 
in God man may overcome this iiitlueiice. Judah 
ha-Levi (“Cuzari." iv. 91. Ahralmm ihn Daud (“ Emu- 
nali Hamah.” p. 8(5; see Kaufmatin, “Gesehiclite 
der Auributcnlelnv in del* Judisehcn Rcligionsphiio- 
sophietles Mitielalters.” p. 247hand Alho(“ Ikkarim, 
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jv 4 > could not free themselves altogether from the 
belief in the "decrees of the stars”; imr could Nah 
niaiiidr* (commentary to (Jen. i. Hi; Lev. x.xiii. 24. 
an ,l r ls«*where\ Isaac Arama ("Akcdat Yi/hak." 
xxxiv.. Introiluetion to Ex.), Solomon h. Ail ret 
(Kesponsa, No. (m 2», ami others. As 
The 1 mingy was made the basis of Mcs- 
Basis of >ianie calculations in almost every 
Messianic century (see Ibn Ezra to Dan \i. 20; 

Cal- Abravam l. “ Mashmia* Yeshu’ah”; 
culations. A/ariah dei Rossi. “ Meor Enavim." 

rh. xliii. : Zunz, /.#*. : Steinsehneider, 
••J udi^eh** Literalur." in Erseh and timber's “En- 
CVr. p. HI. notes sn. SI). 

M:tim<<nid« s was tin* only authority that, opposed 
A-i\ energetically. He fouml it forbidden by 
thf I .;i w in the verse, ** Ye shall not observe times’* 
(•*!<» ti- i•Di li 11 **) Lev. xix. 20. in aeeordanee with K. 
Akiha. Sanh. f>s// (“ Yad,” ‘Akkum. \i. S). and de¬ 
clared it. Talmudieal utterances not withstanding, to 
be b..r<l<ring on idolatry, “a disease, not a science, a 
live under the shadow of which all sorts of supersti- 
ticu-’inive, and which must lm uprooted In order 
to give way to the tree of knowledge 
Opposed ami the tree of life*’ ("Letter to the 
by Mai- Men of Marseilles*’; Steinschneider, 
monides. “Cat, Bodl.” col. 1003; ithm % “ Hebr. 

I ebers.” p. 0J1). However, the belief 
\ :«.«» deeply routed to be abandoned by the great 

i: v of thinkers (s«e Low, in "Hen Clmnanjn," 

. pp. no 4J4>. Asthelast important prominent 
I - .< r of Am mingy may be mentioned David 
In* astronomer and historian, and friend of 
! • • • !<• Brahe. the contemporary of Wallenstein, 

w b, >. historical work, “Zemah David "(see intro- 
b.'- b ii u, vol. ii.), lays great stress upon the intin- 
: e o! the constellations upon history. 

M-’dern M*ience has abolished Astrology. Only 
.v fotimila of congratillations. "Ma/.zal toh*’(Good 
: - k . i> a survival of the old belief, as is the rejec- 
of c ertain days in the week or the month for 
•■ddiiiifs or new ventures (see Shulhan ‘Anik. 
Voi' li De-ah. 170. 2». 

1:1 '"'lai'iiv: Stc-ins<lin»*tili*r, JVulischr Litrrntiir. in Krscli 
■*!.**i omiImt's Hnnjr. pp. 441 44~; idem. IHr //< Itriiischai 
l • In j I ill mj, ii il, s Mitti hilt, IX, pp. 1 «Sli, mil lil'd. Ikili. S|fi, 
"•- v * '•'•d : hh in. in./# ir. (jimrt. I{n\ xiii. 107—1(R»; Zunz, 

iii. '.fit Ua: SiTiiniiiit. Stmtiin Uln' 1 ' ./Ihtisrhr Ihli - 
pp. Vienna, lsdli; L. Low, /)/#• .ls- 

lr><!<nji, in ii, /• Hililisrhi a, Tnlmwlisclhii uml A ’ncfital- 
In n Z, n m jn It, n riuuntnjn, ISiiJ, pp. 4<il. 4JI rt so/.: 
!'lt in. (k.mi limn I tr Srhriftni, jj.; liosin. />/#* Lttiik itrn Mni- 
1 pp.H'uf >•#«/.; iilrm. in Mamitwhrift. Is*.is, pp. 
H. . t .> 1 .,-.: senior Such*, i. Berlin, 1*51. 

•b K. 

ASTRONOMY.—Biblical Data: Biblical As¬ 
tronomy, inthehroadsen.se, includes the views taken 
in tin* boo^s of the Bible of tin.* position of the earth 
Ml the universe, ihe designation of the stars, planets, 
tixeil stars, and the views held regarding them. 
Hit* material for the subject, except so far as the 
cartli is concerned, is very meager, dependence for 
the most part having to he placed on ambiguous 
leterenees <*hi«*lly in tin* poetical sections. In the 
present article* the stars, planets, and fixed stars in 
general ale dealt with. (For the earth, sun. and moon, 
-ee ( osmooony, Srx, Moox.) Theskv.the abode of 
the stars, is deserihed as a “rakia*” ty'pn. a plate); 
1,1:11 :i ri-id. broad, solid plate possessing a certain 


thickness. According to (Jen. i. (», this rakin' was 
set in the midst of the waters, and it divided the 
waters above from those* beneath. God "made” 
it of matter already existing at the time of Crea¬ 
tion; that is, He did not “create" it at that time. 
The rakia* representing the sky in E/.ek. i. *22 re¬ 
sembled ice; therefore if is <piite possible that the 
author of Genesis, like Ezekiel, regarded the skv as 
being composed of solidified water or ice. Such a 
sky. being transparent, would permit the stars,which 
are located above its vault, to lie seen through it. 

The heavenly bodies, according to Gen. i. 1(5, were 
also made (not created) from existing material, after 
light had come into existence. Thcv 
The Four- were certainly made of the material of 
Elements light, just as the vault of the sky 
in Genesis, was made* out of water material, and 
tin* human soul from air (Gen. ii. ?), 
and all things living upon earth from earth (Gen. i. 
24). All these were made of the four elements, 
light (or tin*), water, air, and earth; only those 
creatures which subsist in air and water—that is, in 
other elements than those of which they are com¬ 
posed—were created; while man, the image of God, 
although living on earth and being of the earth, was 
“created and made” (Gen. i. 2<i, 27; but see ii. 7). 

The stars were supposed to he living creatures. 
If tlie difficult passage (Judges v. 20 ) may be re¬ 
garded as other than a poetical figure, the stars 
** walk on the way "; they “come out ” in the morn¬ 
ing, and “go in” at night. By a miracle, sun and 
moon are made to stand suddenly still (Josh. x. 12). 

They light from their courses like 
Stars warriors on the march (Judges //;.); 
the Hosts the poet perhaps thinks of falling 
of Heaven, stars. In later times the stars are 
spoken of as “the hosts of heaven.” 
This conception is accurately paralleled among the 
Assyrians, kinsmen of the Hebrews, who likewise 
conceive of tin* stars as soldiers serving the god of 
heaven. Ami. and probably also the somewhat 
similar god Ninib, whose abode was tin* planet 
Saturn. Eabani (V) is compared in the Gilgumesh 
epic (tab. i. col. 5 , 28, 40; see Schrader, “ Iv. B.” 
vi. i. IMG ct xr 1 //.) with an army of Ann and falling 
stars or (tab. i. cols. 11, JJ, Jo; see ib. p. 120) with 
the army of Ann and Ninib. The stars stand in 
God's presence, to the right and the left of His throne 
(I. K. x.xii. 10; II Chron. xviii. IS); they serve Him 
(Nell. ix. 0 ; Ps. ciii! 21 ), and praise Him (Ps. ciii. 21), 
cxlviii. 2). Like the kings of earth, they may be 
consigned by God's judgment to the nether world 
(Isa. xxiv. 21 (t **//.); and God will in future exe¬ 
cute judgment among them as among the nations of 
earth (Isa. xxxiv. 4 <t Reverence is otTered 

to them as living creatures, even in later times (Jer. 
viii. 2 ), and quite naturally upon the housetops 
(Jer. xix. 1J, xxxii. 20; Zcph. i. 5), in the same man¬ 
ner as the Assyrians worshiped the sun (Gilgamesh 
epic, iii. 2. 7 (15); Schrader, “Iv. B.” vi. 1, 146). 

At the head of this starry host stands a “captain 
of the army” ifcOSn v - I)an viii - 

according to the passage in Daniel, he was the star 
highest in altitude as well. By this designation 
probably Saturn was intended, the farthest removed 
from earth and therefore the highest in the heavens, 
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and which is held by tin* Assyrians to In* the- “hi-li- j 
we-tlnr ” of the Hock. This starry army be longs t.» 

YilW II ; hence the frequent expression 
“Captain “Yiiwii of hosts” or “God ol hosts 

of Army.” <niX3V|n| v6x- niX2Xin] -» >'»*>- 
cates that lie is the actual leader of the 
heavenly array. Aceending to a later view, however 
(Zeeli. iv. 2. 10). the seven planets are evidently 
termed the “seven eves of God’ (Smelld. “Alttesta- 
ineiitlielie Iteliginiisgesch." p. : *»1 : >. imho. just as the 
planet Sat tint was the eye of Ann. lord ot heaven 1 
aniong the Babylonians. It would appear, then 
fore, that ihev were no Ionirerconsidered independent j 
beings. and of course the other stars likewise. This 
passant* has probably no reference whatever to the 
seven-armed candlestick of the leiuple; and it has , 
no connect ion with what the Hebrews may or may , 

not have conceived coneerniiiir the planets. ^ 

As regards the individual stars, current opinion j 
holds today that four to six. perhaps seven, are , 
named in the. Old Testament. Such an*: “ Kesil” j 
Isa. xiii. 10; Amos v. 8; Job i.\. II; xxxviii.. j 
3h. understood ge*ne*rally to Ik* Orion; “ Kimali j 
(n^2'2. Amos /./*.; Job/./*.), identical with Sirius or [ 
the Pleiades; “ ‘Ash ” or “ Ayish ” Cry, L’T Job ix. 
ip xxxviii. 32), possibly the Great Hear, possibly the 
liyadesor Pleiades; “ Ma/./arot Job xxxviii. 

3‘2). either the Pleiades or Ilyadcs. or possibly the 
Northern and Southern Crown. Another is men¬ 
tioned/* Hail re Tcman “ (JETl mn. Job ix. !>) but it , 
is doubt ful w hether or not a constella- j 
Individual tion is meant by this at all; see C*. j 

Stars. HolTinann. in ** Zeitsehr. Alttestament- « 
lielie Wissemschaft,” ii. HIT. who holds | 
that Kesil is Orion; Kimah. Sirius; ‘Ayish. the IIy- 
ades; Mazzarot. the Pleiades: and that p'nmn i> 
t«> be amended to read j'SXn mn (“chambers of the 
Twins,” Gemini). 

According to this view, all tlie lixed stars and con¬ 
stellations mentioned in the Old Testament would 
lie in one re/ion of the stellar hemisphere; and ac¬ 
cording to Stern (Geigers “Jud. Ze*it.” iii. 
these, and these* emly, are mentieme-el because* they 
serve* to indicate the* seasons of the cale*ndar. These* 
identifications,^ however, admit ed no peisitive prewd: 
for a elise-onnee-ted tradition can hardly he* considered 
a demonstration. The emly case* in which anything 
approaching proof can be* adduced is that ed ‘Ash e»r 
‘Ayish by means of the* Talmudic wend xnv. “yuta” 
(mentioned with this star and perhaps etymologic¬ 
ally related to it)—in Syriac, Nmy; in Arabic. XT? 
(“rain”)—which would agree with the iele*a of tlie* 
constellation of the Hvadcs, the “rain-stars.” It 
should then be* pimetuated to reael “ ‘ayiisli** (HolT- 
mann) 

“Mazzarot.” in Job xxxviii. 32. may perhaps. by 
comparison with Job xxxvii. 0, where “mezarim” 
(D'MOi is paralleled by “heeler” (TUT ”cliamlK*r”). 
be* explained as identical wit li “ Had re Teinan” (chain - 
Imts of the* south) (Job ix. 0) e>r e-tymologically re¬ 
ferred t«> the Assyrian “ massartu” (R*tbyIonian “niaz- 
zartti"). a place* wlie-re* sennething is watelieel. Hut 
it is just as likely te> be. as tradition already has it. 
a variation of “ ma/.zalot M (JYlim II Kings xxiii. 5) 
—a word also of uneertaiu meaning, varying as its 
explanations elo between! “planets.” “ constellations 


of the* zeieliae*,” anel “stations of the* moon.” If the; 
word we re* indisputably of Assyro-RibyIonian origin 
anel related to "manzaltu ” or “inazaltu." either of 
tlie* two latte r significations would probably 1 m* the 
correct one. se*e*ing that “manzaltu” means “stand “ 
or “station.” is also applied to stars, anel. like* it*, 
svnonvm. “ manzazti.” deimtes probably some* e»in*or 
,,thcred the* z.odiaenl constellations. 

“ Kesil.” remarkably enough, is found in the* plural 
in Isa. xiii. lb. where ** the*stars of heaven and it> p*r 
their] kesilim ” are spoken ed. This is eouuiioidy 
translated “their Orions.” and ise*xplaineel as mean 
itiir “their larger ee nisi ellat ions ; but the plural <»! 
such a proper name is very hard to uneierstand 
One would hardly speak ed“tl»e* Siriuse*s ” e*r “ the 
Greater Hears ” ed the* heavens. It is probably to !»<• 
uinleTstooel as a generic term, not a proper name at 
all. audio he translated “stars” instead of “Orion*. 

A corollary herefrom would be* that “‘Ayish “and 
** Kimah ’’would then alse> be* generic names and n* »t 
proper ernes, a suppe>sitiem wbieli the*ir exclusive oe 
eurrenee in tin* singular wtmlel not disprove (compare 
the* generic singulars in Isa. xxx. (*»). Anel when God. 
in Job xxxviii. 31 *1 * 7 ., issaielto bind Kimali. open 
Kesil. and lead ‘Ayish, these propernumes may well 
in realitv mean nothing more than planets, meteor*, 
or comets, and thus the* word “Kesil” < fend) 1 m* a in*; 
inappropriate name* for the vagrant coun t, tberovii.j 
planet, or the* headlong me*teor. It is true*, liowevn 
that difficulties would arise* wlnn cousielcring tin 
“children ed “Ayish” anel various i»tln*r pe tints in 
connection with these* names; anel altogether thi- 
remarkable plural ed Kesil in Isaiah, with its usual 
translation, must remain a bone ed contention. 

That “ nahasli bariali ” (miCRl “ Hying serpent “ 

! Isa. xxvii. 1 anel Job xxvi. 13, denotes a eonsle-lla 
j tie»n. as lias been claimed, rests upon m» evide-ne r. 
i <)f plane ts, as far as ascertainable with any dcgii 1 
of certainty, emly two are* mentioned in the Old 
! Testame nt: Saturn, called by bis Assyrian name 
j “Kevan” tp'D) in Amos v. 2(5; and “ Meleket ha 
| Shamavim” (D’fX*n ”the quee*n of heaven.” 

Jer. vii. IS, xliv. 17. 25. etc. That tin 
Planets. latter me*ans Venus is shown by tin 
cakes which are* saiel to have lK*e*» baked, 
for her. Among the Assyro-Bahylonians the cake* 
edferings were* c*alle*el ‘‘the breael ed Ishtar” (\ enusi. 

It is'usually claimed that by the word “Held 
6i?\-l). “sem e>f the morning,” in Isa. xiv. 12,. the* 
morning star, eu\ more correctly. one* 
Helel, ed the two morning stars, is meant: 
Morning, and the analogy with ^6n ("to gl’*t 
Son of the te-r ”) seemis te> fave»r the view. (Moh-Iv 
considered, however, there is little* 
foundation for the supposition, since Isaiah give*s 
no intimation whatever that Iledcl is a star (Gunkcl. 
“Scbopfung unel C'haeis,” pp. 132 tt * 

The* supposition that “Gael” (*15) in Isji. lxv. 11 
means“ Jupitei‘,”tlie* ge>el e>f Fe»rtune,and that “ Me-ni 
05D). in the same verse, means “Venus” (it these 
readings be ce»rre*ct), re*sts upem mere* hypothesis. 

If it we*renot that the late* Hebrew name “Zeelek 
(jnv = **justic*c»**) fe»r “Jupiter” 1 >etrays. not an 
Assyro-Habyhmian origin, but rather a late Jewish 
erne—for among the Assyro -Babylonians Saturn is 
the star ed justice—it might be* aeee*pte*d as an early 
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Jewish name for that planet : but in endeavor lo 
connect tliis with the Olil Testament proper names 
*• Mclchizcdek ” ami ** Adonizedck *’ is. to say tlu* 
least, hazardous. 

'i'li*-< Mil Testament contains no more than the pre 
ceding concerning Hebrew Astronomy. Of Hebrew 
a-troloL'y before the Babylonian exile. it contains not 
a \\oni; for the passage Isa. xlvii. 1J, wherein as¬ 
tro Infers are evidently meant by “the astrologers, 
the >tar-ira/.ers. the monthly prognosticators.’* is re 
u.oded by iuo<t scholars as post exilic. This mav 
perhaps indicate that the ancient Hebrews possessed 
no astrology; at all events, what is known of the 
astrology < 1 1 tin* later Hebrews shows Assy To Baby¬ 
lonian inllm-nce. as is illustrated by the fact that 
Mejvury. for instance, is called “the star.** just as 
tii'- .W-yro Babylonians designate him simply as 
** I lie planet.** 

Im i hm;i;.\i*ii v : <hink»Ts n*c»*nt Commentary on fJen. *N«>- 
win-k s«-n«-- may Im* ci»nMilt<*<i 'or iru idental ivfcrenrrs i«> 
I’iMn al >ir..r»..my: f«.r the itahvloninn views, see Jensen, 
•!* r Slraslmrg. IS!HI. jinssim ; Jas- 

H"U. /,'tlhjnni nt JSiihi/hiniii owl Asfttfyio. xx.-xxii.; K|>- 
j»iT)L r -sii~i»inaier. .1 >tmwonifH’fiia <iun Jialnjbni, Freiburg, 

1 *'>!». 

-Hi. P. J. 

In the Talmud : The study of the universe as 
a whole u;i< like ail other sciences in olden times. 
h< i,l in elosot connection with religion, and was 
euliivate.1 in the interest of the latter. The star 
u,,{ *d u *»s t«, the heathen an object of worship, bin 

i . the Jews, whether national or Ilellcnizcd. 

^ ii'n this reverence there was connected a supersti- 
*• 1,111 ’lie stars determined the destiny of man. 

The computation of time also depends 
Ancient upon a knowledge of the heavenly 
Conception bodies; and this again was closely con- 
ot As- nected with religion. It is obvious, 
ironomy. therefore, that the Astmnomv of the 

1 ahnudists could not bean independ¬ 
ent -eirnee any more than that of the Babylonians, 
ptians. the Greeks, or of all other nations of 
anthjuivy or of the mi dieval ages: it was a depart¬ 
ment oi knowledge belonging to theology. Onlv 
Jh«-"<■ data which are purely astronomical are dealt 
with here; f or the rest see Astuoi.ooy, Cai.kndau, 
•nxl Idolatry. Nor can those cosmological specu- 
hitions which were prevalent among all nations of 
antiquity be discussed in this article. 

1 he facts handed down form, however, onlv a 
fim tionof the astronomical knowledge of the tal¬ 
mudists: for in their academies they touched upon 
v -» ieiilitie problems only so far as they related to re- 
b^i.ius ^uestions. and exercised great reserve regard¬ 
ing their stellar investigations, so as not to betray 
I ie secrets of the festival calendar, an important 
pn\ ilege of the house of the Palestinian patriarch 
and uf his tribunal. For these two reasons the fol¬ 
low mg account will naturally give only an inade- 
ijmite idea of the knowledge of Astronomy among 
t a .<\\s during the first centuries of the common 
( M. furthermore, these fragments do not emanate 
fn,m ° M ;* homogeneous system, as they are the ac¬ 
cumulations of at least four centuries, and are trace- 
hl< * ,n 'arioiis authors. Palestinian and Babylonian, 
anmng whom some were inclined to mysticism. 

m high Value of astronomical knowledge is 


already demonstrated by the astronomical section of 
tile Book of Enoch (about 72-Nh.as well as hy such 
sayings as those of Elea/.ar IJisma (alum: a 

profound mathematician, who could 
Astronomy “count the drops in the ocean " (Hor. 
a Tie- IP"). and who declared that “ability to 
ligious compute tin* solstice*and thcealendar is 
Study. the * dessert [auxiliaries] of wisdom ’ ” 

(Ab. iii. IS). Among' the sciences tliat 

Jobanan lu n Zakkai mastered was a knowledge* of 
the solstices and the calendar; the ability to 

compute the course s of the sun and the moon (Suk 
~ S/ k Eater writers declare- that “to him who can 
compute the course of the sun and the re volution of 
the planets and ne glects to do so. may beapplied tlie 
weirds of the prophet (Isa. v. 1‘2>, - Tiny regard not 
tin* work eif the* Lord, neither c-onsieler the* operation 
*»f his hands.*** To pay attention to the course 
<»f the sun and to the revolution of the* planets is a 
religious injunction; for such is the* import of 
the wools (I)eut. iv. (>). “This is your wisdom and 
yemr understanding in the sight of the nations” 
(Shah. loo). 

Despite the-general importance anel religious .sig¬ 
nificance attached to Astronomy in the Holy Land, 
ne> seieiititie eliscove*ries we re made there*. Astro¬ 
nomical observatorie*s and instruments are nowhere 
mentioned, unless among the* latter are included a 
chart illustrating the* various phase's e»f the inoon(R. 
IL ii. 8), anel a sort of te*lescope for the* calculation 
of air line distances (“nnzofot.** Ye*r. *Er. v. 22<7; 
“shefofcrct.** Bah. *Er. 43M. The starry heavens 
of Palestine interested the Jews, indeeel, as creations 
of God. as means to determine the 
No holidays; but for a be tter knowledge' 
Scientific of them tlu* Jews were undoubtedly 
Discoveries indebted to the* Babylonians anel their 
in Pal- Hellenic pupils, as evideneed hy the 
estine. foreign term “gematria,” used to des¬ 
ignate the computation of the calen¬ 
dar. Possibly this word represents a transposition 
of jtMwuarua = “arithmetic, mathematics” (Sachs, 

“ Beit rage, ii. *4)—“a sister science of astronomy 
from the earliest times, hut destined as the mathe¬ 
matical element to obtain adequate importance only 
in later periods** (Pauly-Wissowa. “Healencyklopfl- 
die der Classisehen Altcrthumsw issenseliaft,” 1831, 
ii.). Most of the observations of a seieiititie nature 
were transmitted by Samuel (2-*>U). who attended the 
schools of the Babylonians, and who claimed to pos¬ 
sess as exact a knowledge of the heavenly regions 
as of the streets of hB own city Nehardea. Certain 
rules must nevertheless have existed: for the pa¬ 
triarch Bahban Gamaliel (about 100). who applied 
the above-mentioned lunar tablets and telescope, 
relied for authority upon such as had been trans¬ 
mitted bv his paternal ancestors (Yer. K. II. ii. 58//; 
Bah. K. II. 2A/). 

As in the Bible, so also in the Talmud, heaven and 
earth .designate the two borders of the universe. 
The former is a hollow sphere covering the earth. 

It consists, according to one authority, of a strong 
and firm plate two or three fingers in thickness, al¬ 
ways lust tons and never tarnishing. Another tan- 
naitic authority estimates tin* diameter of this plate 
as one-sixth of the sun’s diurnal journey; while 
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another. a Babylonian, estimates it at 1,000 para- 
saiigs. According to others, the diameter of the fir¬ 
mament is equal l«» tile distance covered in 50or 500 
years; and this is true also of tin* earth and the lance 
s**a <~Teliom upon which it rests (Yer. Her. i. 2/*; 
Targ. Yer. Gen. i. 0). The distance of the firma- 
luent from tin* earth is a journey of 5oo years—n 
di-tance equivalent to the diameter of the firma- 
m* tit. through which the sun must saw its way in 
order to become visible (Yer. Her. i. 2»\ bot.; I Vs. 
IM-m. The firmament, according to some, consists 
of fire and water, and, according to 

Con- others, of water only ; while the stars 
ceptions of ei.nsist of tire (Yer. R. II. ii. 58,/). 

Heaven . East and west are at. least as far re- 
and Earth, moved from each other as is the fir¬ 
mament from the earth (Tumid. 32//). 
Heaven and earth “kiss each other” at the horizon; 
and between the water above and that below there 
an- but two or three fingi-rbreadths (Hen. K. ii. 4: 

Hair. ii. 5). The earth rests upon water and 
is eneompa>sed by it. According toother concep¬ 
tions the earth is supported by one, seven, or twelve 
pillars. These rest upon water, the water upon 
mountains, the mountains upon the wind, and the 
wind upon the storm (Hag. 125; Yer. Hag. ii. 77//). 
The nations of antiquity generally believed that the 
earth was a disk floating on water. Then* is also 
mentioned the terrestrial globe. **kaddur.” though 
it may also be translated as “disk." When Alexan¬ 
der the Great attempted to ascend to heaven lie rose 
even higher and higher, until the earth appeared as 
a gl«4 m* and the sea as a tray (Yer. ‘Ah. Zarali ili. 
42*\ lH»t.i. The earth is divided into three parts, 
viz., habitable land, desert, and sea. 

It was assumed that our present earth was pre¬ 
ceded by many others which were not good in the 
eyes of the Creator, who traverses in all 18,000 worlds, 
and for this reason is frequently styled “Lord of the 
Worlds"(Hen. H. iii. 7, ix. 2: Midr. Tell, xxxiv.). 
The ocean also is mentioned in the Talmud, and the 
whole world is said to drink of its waters (Ta‘an. 

According to mystic speculation there are seven 
In-awns, the first of which is called “velum” (cur¬ 
tain); the second, **firmament,” etc. (Hag. 12//). 
Whether these worlds are similar to ours is not 
stated. The correct impression concerning the in¬ 
finitude of the starry host is expressed in the follow¬ 
ing sentence of R. Simeon b. Likish (about 250): 
“There are twelve ma/.zalot [signs of the zodiac], 
ca«'h having thirty armies: each army, thirty camps 
lJOEDS = ni*tm j; each camp, thirty legions [com¬ 
pare Matt, xxvi. 53); each legion, thirty cohorts; 
<*aeh cohort, thirty corps (compare ICratiss, “Lclin- 
worti r.” s.r. pcni(: and each corps lias 365.000 myr¬ 
iads of stars entrusted to it" (Her. 32//). 

1 he Talmud subscribes, as do all astronomers be¬ 
fore the time of Copernicus, to the geocentric world- 
conception, according to which the stars move about 
the earth. The conceptions of this motion were 
Various. Aristotle believes that the stars have no 
motion of their own, being firmly attached to circles 
of rotation; and he further ascribes to every circle 
containing a star a sphere of motion whose cen¬ 
ter is the-earth (Pauly -Wissowa. “ Beah-neyklopndie 
der Clavd<ehen Alterthuniswisscnsehaft." 1841.. if). 


Perhaps the wonderful Baraita Pcsahini 94// gives 
expression to this idea in tlie following; “The 
learned of Israel say. ‘The sphere 
Motions stands firm, and the planets revolve'; 
of the the learm-d of the nations say. * Tin- 
Heavenly sphere moves, ami the planets stand 
Bodies. firm.* The learned of Israel si v, ‘ The 
sun moves by day beneath tile firma¬ 
ment, and by night above the firmament’; the 
learned of the nations say. * The sun moves by dav 
beneath the firmament. and by night beneath Un¬ 
earth.The patriarch Judah ]. (about 200) behoved 
that in flic* first instance the Jewish, and in th«- 
second the m»n-Jewish. conception was correct. Tin- 
sun travels in four directions. During Xisan. 
Tyvar. and Siwan (spring) it travels in the south, 
in order to unit tin* >m*w; duringTammuz. Ah, and 
Elul (summer). directly above the earth, in order to 
ripen the fruit:duringTisliri, Hcshwan. and Kislew. 
above tin* sea. in order to absorb the waters; and in 
Teliet. Shebat, and Adar. over the desert, in order 
that the grain may not dry up and wither (/'/>.). 

The sun lias 365 windows through which it 
emerges; 1*2 in the east, 1**2 in tin* west, and 1 in 
the middle, the place of its first entrance. The 
course described by it in a year is traversed by the 
moon in 30 days. The soiaryear is longer by 11 
days than the lunar year (Yer. R. II. ii. 58//). The 
sun completes its course in 12 months; Jupiter, in 
12 years: Saturn, in 30 years; Venus and Mars, in 
4*0 years (Hen. R. x. 4); however, an objection 
is raised here (in a gloss) against the last-mentioned 
number. King Antoninus asked the patriarch why 
the sun rises in tin* east and sets in the west. At 
the time of the Deluge it traveled in the opposite 
direction (Sanli. 91//, los/q. Every 28 years it re¬ 
turns to its original point of departure, and on Tues¬ 
day evening of the spring solstice it is in opposition 
with Saturn, although Plato maintained that the 
sun and planets never return to the place whence 
they started. This is the cycle of 28 years (Ber. 59//); 
the moon-cycle of 19 years may have been meant in 
the Targ. Yer. Gen. i. 14. 

The four solstices (the Tck u fot of Xisan. Tammuz. 
Tisliri, and Teliet) are often mentioned as determin¬ 
ing the seasons of the year; and tlien. 1 are occasional 
references to the rking-place of the sun (‘Er. 56//). 
Sometimes six seasons of the year are mentioned 
(Gen. R. xxxiv. 11), and reference is often made to 
the receptacle of the sun (m/ify/A/or), by 
Six means of which the heat of the orb is 
Seasons, mitigated (Gen. R. vi. 6, and else¬ 
where). The revolutions of the moon 
were undoubtedly known: for “Israel computes by 
the moon, the other nations by the sun ” (Suk. 29//, 
and elsewhere-). God expressly prohibits the reveal¬ 
ing of the secrets of chronology (Ket. 112'0* Samuel 
sent to R. Johanan a list of the leap-years for sixty 
years, which the latter did not regard as exhilct- 
ing any remarkable mathematical skill (Hul 955*. 
"The moon liegins to shine on the 1st of the month: 
its light increases until the 15th. when the disk |D)pD*l 
(fh/TA///;)] is full; from the 15th to the 30th it wanes; 
and on the 3o.th it is invisible"’ (Ex. R. xv. 26). 

From the namesof the seven planets'were derived 
the nanus of the days of the week: and each day 
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was consecrated to the partic ular planet tliat ruled 
during tla* early hours of the morning. The Tal¬ 
mudists were familiar with the planets. 
Seven ami their characteristics (see Astroi.- 
Planets. ooyj: hut only the week-days were 
emiuted. while the Sabbath had a name 
of its own. The names of t he seven planets arc: (1) 
*'Shabbetai,** Saturn; (2) “Zedck,*’ Jupiter: (.*») 
"Maadini.” Mars; (4) " Hammah,“ the sun ; (5) ** KV>- 
kebet or“Xogah.” ** Kokab-Noifaii.” Venus; (U) 

• K.ikab." Mercury : (7) “ Lebanali.” the moon. Ac 
('•rdiiu' Jo the first letterof each of their names. thev 
nre called “SlieZaM HeXKaL" (Shah. P29A. 1 .“><;#/; 
P«--ik. \l xx.; Poke R. El. vi.). The worship of 
\i iiu< i< mentioned (IVsik. R. xxxi..cd. Friedmann, 
j. I bt'M.and warning is given not to confuse it with 
: in dawn t SOITjn Vcr. I5er. i. 2r). 

I i,“‘ twelve eonstellations of the zodiac arc: Aries 
•” Tal. h"», Taurus (**Sbor”), Gemini (“Teomim **), 
C.iiM . r <** Sarton”), Leo (** Ari ”), Virgo (- Betulah”}. 
Libra (“ Mo/.nayim ”t. Scorpio (“Akrab), Sagitta- 
'ni'. Archer (” Kasshat **). ('uprirornus (“Gedi”). 
Aquarius (** I)eli ”}, and Pisces (~ Dugim ”). Accord- 

il.- r *o the first letter of each, thev are r*«»lWtivelv 
•■•o.-I "T*-T-** “SnAli." -Mh AK." -<iel>al>- 

P-ik. H. l.r., and Pirke R. El. Rasin' on B. M. 

1 (m>A. and elsewhere). The first three 
Tne Zodiac, are in the east, the second three in the 
south, ih<* third three in the west, ami 
' ::i " ] 1 bree in the north; and all are attendant on 
: • ~'m. According to <me conception, Aries. Leo, 

• • I Sagittarius face northward: Taurus, Virgo. and 
1 f^j.-ormis westward: Gemini. Libra, and Aqua- 
- -outhward; .and Cancer. Scorpio, and Pisces 
'■ aid (\ alk.. Lx. -IIS; Kings 1K5). According to 
,! < ■ atmaiiic view. Taurus E.glah") is in the 

and the Scorpion in the south rEr. 5<W : ]Ys. 

'S ’. jSonie read “‘Agalah” (Wa^on = Charles’s 
o^.ini. see I os. to Pes. b/\] Each constellation 
> for one month; viz., Aries in Xisan (March), 
in I.vvar (April), etc. (Pcsik. R. xxvii. 

::!■ p. 13M; IVsik. R. K. xiii. il(i„). 

Liat the zodiacal circles were generally known is 
- 1 ’ 1 ' iit from the frequency of their interpretation in 
^rnions and from their liturgical application in post- 
! almmlie times. An allusion to Aquarius is found 
'L- in a Malty Ionian incantation ((Sit. 09//). 

1 In- Milky \\ ay is called “ Fire Stream.” a name 
borrowed from Daniel vii. 10 (“ Xehar di-nur”), 
'lii'ie it may possibly have had the same signification. 

1 he statement is also made that the sting of Scorpio 
may be seen lying in the Milky Way 
Other (Hag. 134; Ex. R. xv. 0, *c'X “iro; 
Stars and Mer. 5N b). Samuel said: “We have it 
omets. as a tradition that no eomet ever passed 
across the face of Orion [“ Kesil ”] ; for 
lniiN should happen the earth would Ik* destroyed.” 
n hen Ins bearers objected to this statement, saving, 
y' 1 " ,l s< (1 that this occurs,'’ Samuel replied; “It 
n n \ appears so; for the (*omet passes either above 
m x o\\ the star. Possibly also its radiance passes. 
t i ul ,ln1 i,s 1,0,1 .v.” Again. Samuel savs; ‘But for 
wann,h ( >rion, tin* earth could not exist, be- 
<;!Us, of the frigidity of Scorpio; furthermore, Orion 
s m ar Iaurus, with which the warm season be- 
b r, ns ( 5er. Mer. ix. i*. ; Bab. Ber. h SA). The comet. 


because of its tail, is called “kokbade-shabbit ” (rod* 
star). Joshua b. Ilananiah. the famous teacher of 
the Law (about. 100). declared that a star appears 
once every seventy years and leads mariners astray ; 
lienee they should at such time lay in a larger store of 
provisions (Ilor. 10//). Rapoport endeavors to prove 
that tin* path of il.-dley s comet bail been computed 
by a wise rabbi (Epistle to Slonimski in “Toledot 
ba Shamayim,” Warsaw. Isjsi. Samuel said; “1 
know all tlu* paths of heaven, but nothing of the 
nature of flu* comet.” 

The following Biblical names of constellations are 
nientionedand explained: = nx23- Pleiades [a 

cluster of] about a hundred stars, and fur tin* mueh- 
disputed its equally obscure Aramaic equiva¬ 
lent NnV (MS. M. XDX*. Syriac stnvj?. is given (Her. 
*> s ^)- The following two sagas also have reference 
to natural pln inunetia. When R. Jacob died, stars 
were seen by day: when R. Hiyyadicd. stones of fire 
fell from heaven (M. K. The latter mav pos¬ 

sibly lx* a reference to meteors. 

Buu.iooRArifY : Winer. It. II. ii. Tc»-. r >20, Leirvsir, ]S4K; Ham- 

1 turner. It. It. T. ii. 77 >1.r. 

•I- SK- L. B. 

——in rost-Taimudic Times: THih the revival 
of Greek science which took place in Islam, Jews 
were intimately connected, and the “Almagest” is 
said to have been translated by Salmi ibn Tabari as 
early as H)o, while one of tin* earliest independent 
students of Astronomy among the Arabs was Ma- 
shallah (751-S7J?). Jews seem to liave been partic¬ 
ularly concerned with tin* formation of astronomical 
tables of practical utility to astronomers. Sind ben 
Ali (about sJO) was one of the principal contributors 
t<» the tables drawn up under the patronage of the 
Sultan Maimun. Xo less than twelve Jews were 
concerned in the Toledo tables, drawn up about 
10SO under the intbieneeof Ahmad ihn Zaid, and the 
celebrated “ Alfotisine Tables ” were executed under 
the* superintendence of Isaac ibn Sid. while Jews 
wen* equally concerned in the less-known tables 
of Pedro IV. 

Isaac Alhadih compiled astronomical tallies from 
those of A1 Rakkam. Al-Battam. and Ihn al-ICam- 
mad. Joseph ibn Wakkar (1J57) drew up tables of 
the period 720 (Ilcg.); while Mordeeai Comtino and 
Mattathia Delacrut c ommented upon the* Persian and 
Paris tables respectively; the latter were eommented 
upon also by Farissol Botarel. Abndiatn ibn Ezra 
translated Al-MattanFs Canons of the Kliowarezmi 
Tables, and in bis introduction tells a remarkable 
story of a Jew in India who helped Jacob ben Tarik 
to translate tin* Indian astronomical tables according 
to tlie Italian cycle of 4J2.000 years. Ollier tables 
were? compiled by Jacob 1 n*ii Makir. Emanuel ben 
Jacob, Jacob ben David ben Yom-Tob P<k* 1 (13(>1), 
Solomon ben Elijah (from the Persian tables), and 
Abraham Zacuto of Salamanca (about 1515). 

The earliest, to treat, of Astronomy in Hebrew on 
a systematic plan was Abraham bar IIiyya, who 
wrote at Marseilles, about 1175-4. Discussions on 
astronomical points, especially with regard to the 
spheres, and disputed points in calculating the cal¬ 
endar occ ur frequently in the works of Judah ha- 
Levi, Abraham ihn Ezra, and .Maimnnidcs, while a 
new system of Astronomy is contained in the u Wars 
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of tin* L«»nl “ (** Milkaiuoi Adonai**} of Levi 1 m m 
G erstm. 

Jews urn- especially helpful in the* progress of tin* 
seience l»v their wmk as translators: Moses ilm Tib- 
Im> n translated from tin* Arabic Jabir ben Allah’s 
acute eriliei-ms of the Ptolemaic system, an antici¬ 
pation of (’nj.i rnieus. and. thus brought them to 
the notice of Maimoiihles. Ibn alllaitliam s Arabic 
c« »ui jMinlium of Astronomy was a particular favorite 
of Jewish aMroin»mers: besides being translated into 
Spanish by Dm Abraham Faqiiin. it was turned into 
Hebrew bv Jacob hen Makir and Solomon ibn Pater 
Cohen and hit" Latin by Abraham de Bahnes. Other 
translations from the Arabic were by Jacob Anatoli. 
Moses Galeiin. and Kalonymus ben Kalonymus. who 
thus were the means ( »f bringing tin* Greco-Arabic 
astronomers to the notice of western Europe. Jacob 
Anatoli, for example, translated into Hebrew both 
the " Ahnaircst *’ and A vermes* compendium of it. and 
this Hebrew version was itself translated into Latin 
by J. (’hristmann. Other translators from the He¬ 
brew into Latin were Abraham dc Palmes and Ka- 
loiivmus ben David of Naples, while David Kaloiiy* 
mus ben Jaeoli. Ephraim Mizrahi, and Solomon 

t li«r I-itiu into 11 »-l>rt-w_ 

The well-known family of translators, the Ilm Tib 
lions, may be especially mentioned. In practical 
Astronomy Jewish work was even more effective. 
Jacob ben Makir (who is known also as Pmphiat 
Tibbon ‘appears to have been professor of Astronomy 
at Mont|H*llier. about 1300. ami to have invented a 
quadrant to serve as a substitute for the astrolabe. 
Levi ben Gerson was also tin* inventor of an astro¬ 
nomical instrument, and is often quoted with respect 
under the name of Leon de Bafiolas. Bond dc I^attes 
also invented an astronomical ring. Abraham Za- 
cuto ben Samuel was professor of Astronomy at Sala¬ 
manca. and afterwatd astronomer royal to Emanuel 
of Portugal, who bad previously been advised by a 
Jewish astronomer. Kabhi Joseph Yecinho. a pupil 
of Abraham Zaeiito. as to the project put before him 
by Columbus, who, in carrying it out, made use of 
Zaeuto's - Almanac** and “Tables.*’ 

With the Renaissance. Jewish work in Astronomy 
lost in importance, as Europe could revert to the 
Greek astronomers without it. The chief name con¬ 
nected with the revival of astronomical studies on 
the Baltic is that of David G.VNsof Prague pi, 

’who corresponded with Kepler. Tycho Brahe, and 
Regiomontanus: he was acquainted with the C«»pcr- 
nieati system. Imt preferred that of Ptolemy, while 
as late :i< 1T14 David Nieto of London still stood 
out against the Copernican system. Altogether, in 
reviewing Jewish Astronomy in tin* Middle Ages, 
one can not claim that Jews themselves made many 
contributions to tin* science; but by making the 
Greco-Arabic Astronomy accessible to Europe, they 
aided in keeping the interest in the subject alive, 
ami prepared the way for the revival of the science 
in the sixteenth century. On the practical side of 
the science, their chief contributions were of more 
value: almost all the tables used by astronomers and 
navigators were their work, while they introduced 
several improvements in astronomical instruments. 
See also Cai.kndak. 

Tlie modem epoch of the science begins with a 


great Jewish name, that of Sir William IIkkm iikl 
(whose Jewish origin is acknowledged 
bv bis biographer, llis systematic survey of the 
heavens, continued and completed by bis son John, 
his catalogues of nebula* and clusters, and bis discov¬ 
ery of the planet 1’ran us. may 1 m* classed among the 
greatest exploits in the history of Astronomy. He 
also started the investigation into the const it ul ion 
of the universe, determined the path of the sun 
toward the constellation Vega, and in innumerable 
ways started this science along the lines on which it 
developed up to the time of the discovery of spec¬ 
trum analysis. He was assisted throughout his 
work by bis sister Caroline HclSrhcl (1 ToO-lS-lS). 
Since bis time no very great Jewish name lias been 
coineded with the development of astronomical 
■science, but no less titan fourteen of the asteroids 
wereh»catcd by If. Goldschmidt (lSUg-tiG)—at a time 
when the discovery of an asteroid was by no mean- 
so easy a task or so frequent an occurrence as it is 
nowadays—and W. Beer (1711T-ISoU), the brother of 
Meyerbeer, was the first to draw an accurate map 
of the moon. Of contemporaries.: the most distin 
giiishrd is Moritz. Locwy (h. 1S33), director of tin* 

Paris OI»st-rv:it<n-v. :in<l til** iiiv<»i»t* »r the comlu nr 

elbow telescope, by which the stars maybe observed 
without bending the neck back anti without leaving 
the comfortable observatory. 

The following list of Jewish astronomers of the 
Middle Ages, with the approximate- periods of their 
activity, arranged in alphabetical order of tirst 
names, some of whom are mentioned elsewhere in 
this work, maybe of service in drawing attention 
to the minuter details: 


Abraham «le Baiuns. » 
.Al>rahatn ilm Kzra i UliCt 
Abraham bar Hiyya (113ft). 
Aliralmm of Toledo < KTTS). 
Abraham Zacuto Ih*ii Samue 1 
< l»Jt h. rent.). 

Andruzagar i»*»n Zadi Farueh. 
Augustillius Kirius (1521). • 
Baruch Sklow (circa 1777). 
Baruch lien Solomon 1 m*h Juab 
(1457). 

Biamliiiio (15th rent.). 

Bonet dr I Wittes <15m>). 

Caleb AfrlldojMilu (15thcent.). 
David t.ans ‘died 1UI3). 

I»avid Kalonymus lien Jacob 
(14ft4>. / 

David ilm Nahmias. 

David Nieto (died 172X). 

Dayan Hnssnn (*.*72). 

Klia Misrahi (died 152t»). 
Kmutiuel lietiJuenb <134»>-ti5). 
Kphraim Mizrahi. 

Farissol M«*si*s Botarel < 14*>5). 
Hanam*el !h*h Hiishiel (dit*tl 
l()2o>). 

Hayyini I.isker <Kd2 3»i>. 
Ilavyim Vital Calabrese (dU*d 
* litJft). 

Isaac ben Aaron < K 5 bS). 

Isiac Abu al-Khuir lien Sam¬ 
uel (KUO). 

Isaac Altialia lien Baruch 
(liciViU). 

Isaac ilm Albadib (1370). 

Is*ui«* Israeli lien Joseph (131ft- 
:>») 

Isaac lien M»*ir Spira. 

Isaae lieu Mosi*s Kphodaeus. 
Pmphiat Duran <13D2-14ttt). 


Isaae Dm Sid <1252*. 

Israel Lyons (died 1775). 

Israel saniosr oiied 1772.) 

Jaeob Anatoli <1232). 

.Lieoh tarsi (Jaeob al-Corsono 
lien Al*i Abraham Isaae. *. 

Jaeob lien David lien Yom-Tob 
P*m*1 (13»H». 

Jaeob lien Elia. 

Jaeob 1 h*u Judah Kahrut <RW2i. 

Jaeob lien Makir, Pmphiat 
Tiblwm <12s1»-i:#H). 

Jacob lien Samson (1123-42). 

Jaeob lien Tank (ftth cent. */». ' 

Jeremiah Cohen of Palermo 
(I4Sl>). 

Joseph lien F.leazar <14ih 
rent.). 

Jos»*ph ben Isaai* lien Moses 
ilm Wakkar «al>out 1357). 

Joseph lien Israeli lien Isaac 
(died 1331L 

J.iseph ibn Nahmias (Kiftft 3o*. 

Joseph I*nrsi. 

Jos»*ph Taytazak Uiliout 152ft». 

Judah Farissol (14W). 

Judah ha-Levi (II4ft). 

Judah lien Israeli (13311). 

Judah lien Moses Cohen < 125ft). 

Judah lien Kakuflal (liefore 

11»»). 

Judah lien Samuel Shalom <15th 
cent.). 

Judah lien Solomon Cohen 
(1247). 

Judah ibn Wrga (1157). 

Kalonvmiis lien David of Na¬ 
ples H52S). 

Kalonvmiis lieu Kalonymus 
<13»L723). 
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I ,. v j u-n Abraham ben Hay- Raphael l,«*ki Hannover (J7“4>. 

* vim * 131i*i. Sahal (Habitant al-Tabari isiN»»_ 

] ( , x j | M .jj (Leon de fcsiitiuH ibn Abba* ln*ii Judah 

r.afi*'la>>. <l:t*T-44i. (11^). 

MitUti*>n *>f M*»nti»*llit*r. Samuel Almlalla U27Si. 

M;, M ,,a!i Im-ii Shmiariyah <died Samuel Hu-l.evi (12SU-S4). 

Samuel l»«*n Judah of Marseilles 

M.i'iiallah ‘7“>4 *13). 

MaUalhia IMama (Hr. 1530* Shahan hen Joseph (H-VMVh. 

, Shalom lien Solomon Yenishal. 

\j,i, r■ Noiuuark <1703. mi (14S2-S7). 

'li n. spira 1 1 Uh (Via. ?). Sheshet hen I>aar lien (ieruiidi 

M* ri;i lu ll* 1 Kmantiel) Zion <132U). 

1 *,,ii 401 . Sind 4«*n Ali <sj.i-.sfii. 

Mi 'iiiillam Kalonymus. Solomon Ahurdor ben Abraham 

'b-idifai Comiino < 14«MI - (Ilium. 

Solomon havin of Ilodez <l4th 
M-idi'i-ai Kin/.i <1440 4»*o. rent.). 

» U-n Abraham (Nismes). Solomon hen Klijah (1344-Sdi. 
AlmoMiino ol. alM>m Salomon KsohHA/.ubius)jlfH3>. 
lV-o,. Solomon l«*n Moses Meljrueil 

>!..>.*> lialono l**n Klia doth d-Vb. 

rent.,. Solomon ibn rater ('ohen of 

i.oli lx*n Judah. Hurjros (1322). 

Handali. Solomon Shalom lien Moses 

lVxTlis <d. 1573). (1441-STo. 

M—. - ibn TiblHin (1244-74). Tobias Cohen (17os>. 

Nathan Hamati ben Kliezer William Kaiiiinnd de .Moneada 
• 127t»*3>. (end loth cent.). 

!5:m.MMii:.\!‘iiv: Steinsehneider. ./< trish Lit* raturr. $£21,311 
■im-iudes astrology and calendar): l't In rrrtzumii n, pp. 

rf—*44*1. 

< •. .1 . 

ASTRUC : A pnvnomen used frequently by Jews 
ii s.iuiheni France and eastern Spain: used to this 
da;, a" a family name in France. It is derived from 
r.o Provencal mime. “happy” (compare hinastrnr 
and the Spanish ostrmjn, from the 
I .a' in <>>it r. a star). In the dialect of Languedoc, As* 
m:!;-iirnilied “horn under a favorable star ” (Genin. 
*' lt< <-reations Philolngiques,” ii. 75). Paris. 1N5R). 
Tic- confirms the supposition of Dukes that the 
naan* represents the Hebrew 21D (*' good hick “); 

and a MS. which formerly belonged to the Almanzi 
collection was written by a “ Rabbi “13. who is called 
A-tme bar Jacob” (Steinselmeider. “ Ilebr. Bibl.” 
v - ITi. Even in its Roman form, Asterius ('Aarr t >/c t 
.it occurs not only on Christian inscriptions 
«■! Spain (Ilubner, ** Inscript. Hispan. Christian. 
Supplem." Berlin, MC.M., p. 70) and of Gaul (Le 
I * I:i tit, ** Inseript. (’ret. de la Gallic." ii. 4 CM, but also 
on the Jewish catacombs of Rome (Gamcehi. “Cimi- 
t( ro drgli Antiehi Ebrci,” p. 24; Sehiirer. 

“Gciucindcvcrfassung der Juden in Rom.” 1N7D, 
!'• IP- Berliner, “ Geseh. der Juden in Rom,” i. 74). 
In a Latin-Jewish inscription the name of “('laudia 
A-ier" of Jerusalem occurs (Mommsen. “ Inscr. Xca- 
p"l. Lai.” No. 1157). A eerlain Bonastmc Abige- 
d"i* translates Ids mum* into “Fortunio Avigdor” in 
Ms. 2232 of the Bodleian Library, Oxford (Xeu- 
hauer. “Catalogue.” col. 770; compare Stcin- 
schtnider. “Ilebr. Cebers.” pp. !)H5. 5)77). In He 
bn-n MSS. the name is wriiten pnjlw'tf. 
(St«in<ehneider, “Ilebr.- Bibl.” /.#*.), jnnL‘’S. p)"inL M . 
TS">riDi. pnnC'3. and *pwiE*J ("Ecrivains Juifs,” 
I' •»i , .)i : in non Hebrew doeunumts. Astrueh (“ Revue 
Etudes Juivcs,” iv. ON), Astrujr (/7;.). Astruz (Zunz. 

Zur (7eseh.” j). 473). Astniiro (Jacobs. “Sources.” 
Index, .v./-.), Astnpiron (Gross. “Gallia Juriaicn.” p. 
342). Asdnich (**Revue.” iv. (»). Nastruch (Kayser 
lini:. “Juden in Navarra.” ]>. 101). Strujr (“Jew. 
Quart. Rev.” viii. 41)3), Struch (Kayserling, /.<*. p. 
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101). and Struchusp* Revue Etudes Juives,” xl. 170). 
In a document ol the vertr 1001 relating lo certain 
Jews in Mannheim. ~ Abraham and MoTse Asiroucg ” 
occur (Lowenstein. “Ocx-h. der Juden in der K f ir 
pfalz.” p. NO; compare Kalman Astruc in the Worms 
Memorbueh. ed. Berliner, p. 4 ni. The name occurs 
in Italian in the f«»rm A-truecio (Yo^elstein ami 
Richer. “Geseh. der Juden in Rum.” ii. 43N). The 
feminine form of the name is Astruira (“Revue 
Etudes Juives.” x.wix. 2*»r»>. In compositt* names 
we have the forms B»»n A-true (minparc Bonenfant, 
Boittil, Bonisic, etc.) and Swi Astruc. 

Amomr the martyrs .*f Ci»l«»irne in 10140, the name 
of a certain Astorio occurs, which mav 

possibly lx* a form «»f th«- Latin Ast«-rius (Salfeld, 
“Nurnherirer Mcm<»r!uir!i." p. ll'U). It is doubtful 
whet her l he name E-t«»ri ha-I'arid (lived in Provence 
and Palestine, fourteenth century) ouirhl to be cited 
in this connection (Stcin-ehiieider, “Ilebr. Bibl.” xv. 
10N; “ Hehr. I’ebcrs." !C7. note 45). 

The earliest mention of the name Astruc seems to 
be that of Mal-Asiriur Miles Astruc) of Mar¬ 
seilles in the year P»4U. A document of the year 
1231 mrntionsaSolomon “tiliusAstruc” of Me^ueil. 
Abba Mari ben Abraham (d. about 1240) was called 
Don Astruc drs Gnhhai « Gross. “Gallia Judaiea.” 
p. 103). Judah ben Asfnn* is mentioned in a Barce¬ 
lona document of the year 12s7 as interpreter of 
Kinir Alfonso of Murcia. In 1435 a Rabbi Astrueh. 
“ Maim* d<* la Synu«fo!riu\” was burned at l^dma in 
the Balearic Islands. 

During the Middle Aires the Astruc family seems 
to have lived chiefly in tin* oomtat of Avignon. 
When in 1550 permission was iriven the Portuguese 
Jews to settle in Guieniie. the Astrucs were amon^ 
the first to avail themselves of the privilege. The 
earliest ancestor of the modern Astruc family in 
Bordeaux was Israel bar Josuan Astruc, about the 
year 1000. The sketch judigree given on page 253, 
in which, however, some of the branches have not 
been indicated, will show the descent of the family. 


lHKf.lo<;.KAl*»Y: Kiirfitiir. lVniicihuch* p. 

7S. is«»l ; Ziuiz. An//e n <!• r Jt»»U n. |». 42; I)uk(*s, Snhnnon 
lni>(< .?,}». »il: Kay>4Tl;«tf. I fit .huh u in yawn'd , p. 
]!'■': '.Uriah In r. i. !•“»: Mi‘insrliliei<l(*r. //< /»!*. HiltL 

\ ; I.r.h. in /»» r*i. hit ml, s J it i /v*. 1V. (’>S: Salfeld, 

ffi/o//ii «/»* \hriiln nji r HrninrltucUrs* p. !1S7: 
• rt.< of Sfnni*h-./» trjsh Ifislnru, Index, >.r.; 
t. a«-ttenroU!t. Xnft* nixtarUjihs i t (ji'ni'dhHjiijiicu 

i j j, ;«tillt. Astnir, Paris. is!»r». 


G. 


ASTRUC CRESCAS. S<*e Cijksc as. 

ASTRUC EN-DURAN. See Aim.v Maui hkn 
I Mosks of Ll NKI- 

I ASTRUC, ELIE-ARISTIDE : French rabbi 
and author; horn at I»ordeaux. Nov. 12. 1831. 
He received his early education in his native city 
and took a course of study at the rabbinical college 
of Metz, to which he was sent with a scholarship by 
the community of Bayonne in 1N52. Oil the com¬ 
pletion of his studios in 1N57. he was appointed 
assistant to the chief rabbi of Paris, and became 
chaplain of th«* Paris Iveeums of Louis le Grand, 
Yanvcs. and Chaptal. II** was one of the six found¬ 
ers of the Alliance Israelite L niverselle (1«8G0), and 
in 1NI>5 was delegate fr*nn Bayonne to the convention 
for the nomination of chief rabbi of France. In 
INIWI he was elected chief rabbi <»f Belgium, and was 
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authorized by a special decree of the emperor to ac¬ 
cept the ofliee though remaining a French citizen. 
Wiiile holding this position. he took j»art in the* 
svnod of Leipsic (June 29—July 4, 1*09). 

During the Franco Prussian wan 1*70-71), Astruc 
distinguished himself hotli as a trench patriot and 
as a Jewish minister. 
He was a member -of 
the coinin' dll pain, 
whose chairman, the 
Comte de Mcrode. 
leader of the Belgian 
Catholic party. cared 
for tlie wounded. In 
his capacity of secre¬ 
tary to the “ Pelirian 
committee for tie* lib- 
eration of the territory 
(Alsaceand Lorraine)." 
Astruc revisited Metz 
after an absence of 
twenty years. 

In 1ST!) Astruc re¬ 
signed the chief rab¬ 
binate of Belgium to 
return to his native 
country. Before his departure the King of the 
Belgians created him a knight of the Order of 
Leopold. After ollieiating as chief rabbi of Bay- 
onnefrom 1**7 to 1*91. he retired to private life. 

Astruc is a successful writer. The tirst of his 
works wasa French metrical translation of the prin¬ 
cipal liturgical poems of the Sephardic ritual, en¬ 
titled “ (Helot Eliahu ’’ i Elia's Gleanings), published 
in ISO.*). In 1 N09 he published “Histoire Abregee 
desJuifset de Leurs Croyanees.” a small book which 
caused a sensation at the time, on account of the au¬ 
thor's boldness. As Astruc said, he wished “to sep¬ 
arate the kernel from its shell v : that is, todisengage 
the great ideas of Judaism from venerable hut par¬ 
tially legendary traditions. A second edition of the 
work was issued in 1**0. 

Ill the pulpit Astruc displayed the same inde¬ 
pendent yet moderate views, and always boldly 
proclaimed his moral convietionsand his attachment 
to the Jewish faith. His more important sermons 
were collected and published under the title “En- 
tretiens sur le Judaisme.*’ 1*79. In 1**4 Ik* wrote 
“Origines ct ('auses Ilistorhpies de rAnti-SSemi- 
tisme.” which was translated into German and Hun¬ 
garian. He contributed to various reviews—among 
others, the “ Hcvuc de Belgique.” Uevue de Peda¬ 
gogic/ 7 and the “Xouvelle Revue a number of 
articles in which ho endeavored to impress non-Jews 
with correct views of the history and doctrines of 
Israel; also essays on the political societies of Beb 
gium, on Pope Leo XIII., etc. 
s. J. W. 

ASTRUC Dl:S GrABBAI, or ABBA MARI 
BEN ABRAHAM: Provencal scholar; lived at 
Beziers toward the end of the thirteenth century and 
the beginning of the fourteenth. Nothing is kijown 
of his life and his scientific activity. His name was 
transmitted by hi* relative, or perhaps by his grand¬ 
son, Abraham Bedcrsi. who in an elegy composed on 


the occasion of the death of Don Bonafos Roguet 
bewails also Astruc des Gabbai, who diet! several 
years before. 

r.iKi.iomtArnY : Itenan-Neubam*r, llnhhin x Fnmrais. 

7t:(; On»ss, Unllia JiuUiirt I. p. 11H. 

I. Bn. 

ASTRUC, JEAN: Physician and founder of 
modern Pentateuch criticism: born at Sauvc, 
France. March 19, 10*4; died in Paris May *i, 1700. 
His father wasa Huguenot, but became a Catholic. 
He studied im*dicine and became professor of anato¬ 
my in Toulouse, in Montpellier, and finally in Paris. 
Astruc owes bis prominent- place in Biblical litera¬ 
ture to his work entitled “Conjectures sur les Me 
moires Originaux dont II Paroit quo Movse s est 
Seivi pour Composer le Livre de la Gcnese.*’ pub¬ 
lished anonymously at Brussels in 17JJ, which fur¬ 
nished the starting-point for the modern criticism of 
the Pentateuch. 

Long before Astruc, certain Jewish scholars— 
among them I bn Ezra and Baruch Spinoza—not be¬ 
ing satisfied with the summary reply of the rabbin¬ 
ical commentators, “The Torah does not- arrange its 
facts chronologically ” (rmninmREl DipitD J'R. Y«*r. 
Sniah viii. 22d), had dealt more or less critically with 
the anachronisms and chronological incongruities of 
the Pentateuch. Astrue's immediate predecessors 
were Le Clerc (Clericus), Richard Simon. Floury, 
and Francois; but none of these went beyond the 
generalization that the Pentateuch was composed of 
different documents. Astruc was the tirst to offer 
an explanation of the character and mutual rela¬ 
tions of these documents. 

Struck by the fact that in some portions of Gene¬ 
sis the divine 1 name “ Elobim” (Engl, version. u God ") 
was used, and in others the divine name ** A iiwii ” 
(Engl, version, **the Loan”), he advanced the hy¬ 
pothesis that there had originally existed a num¬ 
ber of isolated docu¬ 
ments, the materials 
of which Moses sep¬ 
arated and then re¬ 
arranged, and into 
which confusion was 
subsequently intro¬ 
duced by copyists. 

Thus (from the meth¬ 
od of Moses and the 
work of the copyists) 
he accounted for the 
two lines of narrative 
(Eh *hist ic and Jali- 
vistic) and for the 
repetitions and an- 
tiehronisms. Astruc 
assumed two princi¬ 
pal documents: the 
Elobim narrative. A; 
the Yiiwii story. B, 
and some ten frag¬ 
mentary ones. Oil 
the basis of this conjecture lie rearranged (in two 
columns, A and B) Genesis and the tirst two 
chapters of Exodus. To the Elobim narrative he 
assigned Gen. i.-ii. J: v.; vi. 9-22: vii 9-10, 19.22. 
24: viii. 1-19; ix. 1-10. 12, 10, 17. 2*, 29; xi. 10-20: 




Jean Astruc. 

(Aft*-r a drawing l>v VigA* in “ Biopraphi* 
l.’iiivrrsrJIr.”) 
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wii. 3-27; xx. 1-17; x\i. 2-32; xxii. 1-Hb wiii.: 

xxv. 1-11: xxx. 1 -23; xxxi. 4-17. 51-51 : xxxii. 1-1 
(1. 2>. 25 (24)-33; x wiii. 1-1 b; \\x v. 1 -27 : \xx vii. : 
\I.-\lviii.; x 1 ix. 29-33; 1. : Ex. i. ; ii. T«»ih«* Yhwii 
soiinr belong ii. 4-iv.; vi. 1-8; vii. 1-5. 11-ls. *21. 
*21: viii. *20-22: ix. 11. I3-1 5. 18-29; x.: \i. 1-0. 
27-32; xii.; xiii.; xv.-xvii. 2: xviii.-xix. 28; xx. 
IS; xxi. 1. Jill. 31; xxii. 11-10: xxiv.; xxv. 10 34: 

xxvi. 1-33; xx vii.-xx viii. 5, 10-22: xxix.: xxx. 24- 
43; xxxi. 1-3. ls-‘,0; xxxii. 4-24 (0-2:‘,>. xxxiii. 17- 
2“; xxxviii.; xxxix.; xlix. 1-28. To a third column. 
C, In* assigned various repetitions (vii. 20. 23, 24; 
xxxiv. ['/]). A fourth division, I), suppose! to run- 
lain material foreign to Hebrew history. In* subdi- 
vi«!• *1 intoeight (’olunins, as follows: E, xiv.; F. xix. 
29-38; G, xxii. 20-24: II. xxv. 12-18 <atid perhaps 
l-7>: K, xxvi. 34. 35; xxxiii. b-9; 1. xxxiv.; L. 
xxxv. 28, 20; xxx vi. 1-10, 31-43; M. xxxvi. 20-:jo. 
lit* assumed also a few additions by the compiler, 
and some glosses. As authors of the documents he 
suggested Amram (who drew perhaps from Levi, 
sind this last from Jacob, Isaac, and Abraham). 
Joseph. the Midianites (for the genealogies in 
ILK. L.M). and the Moabites and Ammonitesffnr F). 

Astrue's hypothesis was accepted (or. perhaps, in¬ 
dependently reached) and further developed by Jo¬ 
hann Gottfried Eichhorn, who made it the founda¬ 
tion of what he was the first to designate as “the 
Higher Criticism.’ 7 Tin* chief advance of modern 
Pentateuch criticism lias been to divide Astrue’s 
Elohistic source into two—one of which (P) is the 
latest constituent of the Ilcxateueh—to distinguish 
the Deuteronomistic writings, and to define the lit¬ 
erary characters and the historical and religious 
joints of view of the documents. While certain 
of the details of Astrue’s analysis have not stood 
the test of time, his general critical principles have 
1 m i n retained substantially as lie held them. 
Riiii.UHiK.tfMiY: Herzog Ilnth-Kurw .: carpenter anil Han- 

f'jril. Ih ratcuch. I<on<i«»n. lam, j>p. :t{ it >•#■*/.; rheyne, 
b'» mi* rs nf O hi Ti sftinn nt Criticism* London, lsitt; liiiinrs. 
//»«;//* r Criticism nf the Hi .rntiuch , 2d ed.» X»*\v York. is‘*7. 

t. M. 15. 

ASTRUC KALONYMUS. Sti* Kai.oxymcs. 

ASTRUC HA-LEVI OF DAROCA : Tal¬ 
mudic scholar: lived in Spain at the end of the four¬ 
teenth and at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
Ih* was a delegate to the famous disputation at 
Toiiosa. in 1413, under the presidency of pope J5en- 
edict XIII., at which he displayed great energy and 
breadth of mind. Attacks having been made on the 
Talmud, based on some extravagant haggadic sen¬ 
tences, Astruc handed to the assembly a written dec¬ 
laration. in which la* denied any authority to.the 
Haggadah. and utterly renounced it. 

<>n another occasion, Astruc dared even the anger 
of the pope. Benedict XIII. having pointed out the 
improbability of the haggadic legend that the Mes¬ 
siah was horn on the day of the destruction of the 
Temple and was now in paradise, Astruc said: 
“Lord and Pope, you believe so many improbabili¬ 
ties about your Messiah, let us believe this single 
one regarding ours.” 

r.iiu.touKAlMlY: llm Venra. Shrhct YchinUih. e<l. Wiener, lle- 
Ln-w it*xi. j>p. As. 74 .7»i. 77 : Kohuk's J*sthurim. vi. 4."»i t sin.: 
oraiz. tn srh. :’ni e«l.. vtii. 12a. 121. io*,. 

I.. o. 


ASTRUC DE PORTE. See Naiim axioms. 

ASTRUC RAIMUCH (FRANCISCO GOD* 
FLESH, DIOSE CARNE). See Kaimucii. 

ASTRUC, ZACHARIE : French sculptor, 
paint* r. and author: horn at Angers, department of 
Maine et-Loire, in 1839. While still a boy he left 
his native city to seek Ids fortune in the* French 
metropolis. In 18.7!) he founded, in collaboration 
with Valery Vernier, the ‘ Quart d‘II»*ure Gazette 
des Gens a Demi Scrieux devoting himself, at the 
same time, with great zeal to the study of art. lie 
was commissioned in 1874 to make a reproduction of 
the famous statue of St. Francis of Assisi, which had 
been jealously guarded from t he t*n vious eyes of all 
artists in a shrine of a monastery in Toledo. He was 
thus enabled to carry out of Spain the first sculp¬ 
turally exact and faithful copy of Alonzo Cano’s 
masterpiece. It was exhibited in 1875 at the Exposi¬ 
tion des Beaux-Arts, Paris, and the numerouscojdes 
taken from that exquisite model have made it a fa¬ 
miliar subject with all lovers of art. 

Astruc is a member of the Society of French Art¬ 
ists, and lias been for many years a faithful and 
prolific contributor to the Salon of the Champs Ely- 
sees. where his works have always called forth fa¬ 
vorable comment. His talents are as varied as 
they arc excellent, and la* wields a brush as readily 
.•is a chisel. Particularly noteworthy among his 
paintings are his large panels in water-color, of 
which a series of six was purchased by the state and 
placed in the museum of St. Etienne. As a sculptor 
his reputation is even greater, and won him a promi¬ 
nent place among the best modern French artists. 
Rewarded at the Salons of 188*2, 18,84, 1885, lsstf, JIS 
well as at the Universal Exposition of 1889, he is 
now ** hors de concours.” In 1890 he was decorated 
witji tlie Cross of tlie Legion of Honor. 

Tlie principal art works of Astruc are; “Marsct 
Venus,’’ plaster group, 1880; “Hamlet,” 1887; “Le 
Hoi Midas,” statue in bronze, 1S8S; “Portrait de M. 
le Comte Fab re de 1‘Aude,” bust in bronze, 1888; 
“Perce-neige.” statue in plaster, 1889; “Portraits 
Masques,” 1889; “ Lc Hcpas de Promethee,” plaster 
statue. 18Q1; ** Le Moine: f/Extase dans le Som- 
meil,” marble statue, 1893 (bought by the govern¬ 
ment); “Barhcy d’Aurevilly,” bust in bronze; 

** L’Enfant Marelmnd de Masques—now in the gar* 
dens of the Luxembourg ; “ Le Saint-Francois d’As¬ 
sises.” statue—copy of the original of Alonzo (’ano 
described above; “ Manet,” bust, in bronze; “L’Au- 
rore.” bronze relief, now at the Ecole de Saint Cyr; 

“ Le Sar Peladan,” salon of 1899; decorative tigures 
for the exposition at Nice, etc. 

Astruc is, moreover, a litterateur of no mean repu¬ 
tation Besides bis early venture as editor of the 
“Quart d’Heure.” he has written: “ L’Histoire Fu- 
nebre <le Faubert ”: “Les Onze Lamentations d’Eli- 
acin ”; “ Le Heeit Douloureux ”; “ Les Quatorze Sta¬ 
tions du Salon de 1859,” a collection of art criti¬ 
cisms published in one volume, with a preface by 
George Sand. lie lias also contributed, as an art 
critic, to “Le Pays.” u L’Etcndard.” “L’Echo des. 
Beaux-Arts.” ** Lc Peuple Souvcrain.” etc. lie is 
the author of sevenil novels, short stories, ami 
plays, among which may he mentioned: “Bug 


I. Bit. 
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Mug.’* a si,mi sii.rv which appeare*d in the pages 
of t lie ”< opinion Nati«male* ”; “So-ur Marie Jesus." 
a ia»vrl puhli.Hicd in the* ~ Kevin* Gcrmaiiique "; 
ami "L'Arme de Fe-mine." a comedy published in 
the IJeviie I lit emat b male. ” In 1*0:5. in col Inborn- 
ti'»n with thegre-at write rse>f the day. Astruc found¬ 
ed “ Le Salon,’ a journal «It* v« »t «*«I exelusivelv to 
art. and which appeared daily during the annual ex¬ 
position. It lasted only for a short time. In INTO 
lie founded in Madrid another art journal. ” L'Ks 
pa gin • Nouvelle,*’ and wrote several sketches for 
bitl’erent contemporary reviews, descriptive of his 
sojourn in Spain. Astruc was tin* authorof a novel 
entitled ** Romancero d«* l'Esi urial.” which he wrote 
in Spanish, and which Was puhlished in Paris bv 
( harpentier in ls*4. followed by its sequel, “ Le 
Gencralitc.” He is also the author of a volume of 
Spanish poems. " Les Alhambra.” 

I » i H i.i i m . it a PH Y: I hit iniiiniin s I* mr ntau.r i I >c imrtr- 

im nt ilt Mnim -t t-Lnin ), 1*!U; Ln tirnwh EnvijvUnn\ti, % 


ASUFOT: “ (o I lection "; that is, the name of a 
medieval compilation of laws, customs, habits, and 
practises of a religious character, similar to other 
medieval compendium* of a legal character. It is 
preserved in a unique manuscript (No. 11."*) in the 
Montetiore College Library. Ramsgate, England. 
The author, who lived at the In-ginning of the four¬ 
teenth century, collected from numerous authors, of 
whom he mentions a large number, a rich store of 
inhumation from halakic decisions, special “niin- 
h.-iiriui.and popular c ustoms; and the collection 
throws light upon the ordinary life of the Jews in 
the Rhine country during the twelfth and thirteenth 
cent lil ies. The manusc ript isalmost throughout en- 
<h'wcd with vowel-signs. It is probably the only 
non liturgical and noii-Eihiim) text that has these 
signs. 

The author had at his disposal veay rich lite rary 
resources, and displays more interest in every 
hranch of religious life than the majority of similar 
compilers. lie* has a peculiar gift for 
Character, noting down !«**al customs and even 
superstitions, a feature* that greatly 
enhances the value of the hook. Another impor¬ 
tant characteristic is the accuracy with which he 
indicates the sources of his information. Many 
fragments of literature and many a name have been 
preserved by these quotations. 

I* rom a philological point of view the book pos¬ 
sesses considerable* interest, from the fac t that mi- 
mernus German glosses are found in the text that 
< \plain dilbcult or obscure terms. and some* that 
show, incidentally, the intimate knowledge of Ger 
man posse ssed by the Jews of that time. 

Hie contents are, in brie f, as follows: the* laws 
H inting to the ritual slaughtering of animals; laws 
concerning the observance of Passove r, with a de¬ 
scription of the ritual of the Seder; 
Contents, laws relating to the New-Year, the* 
fast-days, and to all tin* feasts, inclu¬ 
ding the* semi-festivals; laws concerning the observ¬ 
ance of the Sabbath ; lawsalw.ut proselytes; a string 
! ,f prescriptions and charms; mourning and 

burml customs; marriage- ceremonies and laws, in- 


j eluding directions fe»r the* ceremony under the cau- 
| °P. V: laws a,, d formulas of «iiv..rc,*;‘mczu/.ot; a eon- 
! eicnseel form of the prayer lHH»k: formulas and types 

| <»f iiuiucmus commercial and religious contracts, and 
of various forms of exommunh ati<>n as well as of 
re pentance*, followed by short chapters rccapitula 
ting and supplementing tie-suhj.rt* already treated. 
The vocalization e>f the* manuscript is also impor- 
. taut, showing, as it-d«>es. that ilie- pronunciation of 

1 lie Jews of that period was lutie li akin to the so- 
c alleei Sephardic preenunciation. 

Ulltl.leeoKA 1*11 Y : A full U«-xripu..n *.f rh«. u,.rk'. as \ve*tl as htl»IJ. 
«*gnt|>|il«*al i>*f»*r«-in*t-s n. Tl,.- wiir.-r* Thai have* ha<l aeve*ss to 
it aiiM mailt- it. loirt-iljt-r unh :» s**h**s of ahstnirts of 

the* III**IV important p:i>.>:iir«->. Mi»-h the* Se-ejeT ritual the* 
short praye*r-»M»ok. sU}H-rstiti*m%. . uSoms, t ic., is ejve*ii hy M 
t.aste-rin U,,„, rt of th, Ju.tith M-mtttinn: i’ullt'u*' furlin' 
) mr /w-.e.i. Lon.Ioii. lsscj. :i|-74. u 

1 M G.\. 

ASUSA, ASUTA tsmex - “health ! ”): A sen- 
time-nt expressed .toward one who is sncezin ,r . In 
T< »sef., Shah. vii. (viii.)A it is declared to be a forbid- 
(bn beat hen (Arne, rile) practise te» wish one health 
(** niarpe where as R Eliezer b. Zadok. of the first 
century, says: “It is forhidelen only in the school- 
house, as causing a disturl*aiiee during study ”; to 
which is adileel: “Those «*f the* house of Ribban 
Gamaliel would not say * marpe.’ n In Per. 5 Stt the 
reading is: “ Those of the house of Ribban Gamaliel 
avoideel saying ‘ marpe" in the sclnwdhou.se.” Mai- 
monides (Talmuel Torah iv. !*> follows tlu* Talmud, 
prohibiting the saying of “refuah(healing) only 
fluring study. S<»alsoShulliavi *Aruk, Torch I>c*‘ah, 
17; but tin* later annotators are* inclined to per¬ 
mit it during stuily. In Yer. iVr. v. KW, R. Mana 
teaches that while eating one* should not sav D", ex¬ 
plained by Frankel. L«*vy. Kobut.anel Kraussas ieicr/f 
(” healing ”) or as C* may He- he-al! ”). ‘Aruk reads 
E?. interpreted by Frankel and Kediut as O/rw (“ may 
he live **!); be>th readings* xplaiueei by Jastrow as ab¬ 
breviations eithcrof *'*rthc Lord my help”) or 
of rQIO^ 'TIT(** tny sneezing 1 m* for good! ”), as there 
is the danger of choking. In Pirke R. El. Hi. and Yc- 
lnmdenu to Tedeeloi. quote*] in *Aruk. m r. (com¬ 
pare Y*ilk., G<*n. #•). the si«»r_v is leuel ibai until Ja¬ 
cob's time man, at the close-*»f his life, sneezed and in¬ 
stantly dieel; but Jacol* pray eel fe» God to grant him 
time to prepare fe»r his de*ath by making his will. 
This, to the surprise of all. wasgranted tohim:andso 
it was told Joseph, ** R-hold thy father is sick ” (Gen. 
xlviii. 1). Heneeforth it 1**came the rub* that illness 
shotthl preeeele <b*ath. F»»r this reason when one 
sneezes he shoulel wish liimsadf “liayyim ” (fe>r life!) 
or “hayyim tobim ” (for a happy life!); so that the 
sign of death was transformed into a sign of life, 
aeeonling to Job xli. 10 JA. V. IS]. 

I he* wish Asuta ” is often given in the vernacu¬ 
lar. ** Your health! ” or"G.-I bless thee! ” u G<m 1 help 
thee!” To children, pf-eqde would say, u Good and 
old and fair until your huiidn*«lth year! ” The one 
who sneezes usually cites from Gen. xlix. 18, “For 
thy salvation I wait. O I-**rd!” ami in n-sponse to 
the wishes otrcrcel by his neigblmr, Ji«? would sjiv in 
He*brew. “Ik* thou Id*-s<«'<l~ (“baruk tiheyeh”; sec 
Solomon Lima. ~ Yam she! Shelomoh”: B. K. viii. 

G-l; “Magen Abraham Oral* Hayyim.” 280, note 0). 
The custom e»f uttering some prayer or wish at 
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sneezing was universal among ancient ami is also 


observed aiming modern nations: it originated in the 
lnlief that it was the work of the spirits, good or evil 
(see seet ion on ** Sneezing r in Tylor. ** Primitive ('iil- 
ture." i. 117-10*2). 

Rmi.MMa;,\PHY: henry.* »hn. M» linn Miitlmijini. Is4»*. j*ji. 111- 
ll*i; T**n<ll;iu, S/niirhu’nrtrr unit linUnsorlt n Ih utsrh- 
Jii‘U.<rh*r Vnrz*it. Is*jo, j>. 14;.*: Ilerliner. .1 u.< »htn Islnii 
•h r l>• Hlsrht h ./»/•/• !* ini Millt lnlh r. |». FninkH. 
T‘ih,iu*l .h rn*h‘ihni S» r Ztni'im, i. l/*vy !»n*l Jas- 

tn»\v. Tnlin miirttl ]tii t ionm if, *.v. ;in<i ; Kohut, 

'Anil. >.v. sc*:; Man. im* Ainwlisch,: Zanht rnrs, a. jm. 
1»S« l*V4. 

•t. Ht. K. 

ASVERUS. See Skvkki s. 

ASYLUM.—Biblical Data (&<jr/j)v f “inviola¬ 
ble A place of refuge for slaves, debtors, polit¬ 
ical offenders, and criminals; a sacred spot, a sanctu¬ 
ary. altar, or grave, protected by the presence of a 
di*itv or other supernatural being, and sharing his 
inviolability. In many cases there was attached to 
the sacred place a larger or smaller area within 
which it was forbidden to shed tin* blood of man or 
beast or to cut down trees or plants (so in the harem 
or sacred enclosure of Mecca), and where the fugi¬ 
tive might dwell in comfort. The custom was one 
of the earliest developed in society: it is found 
among very low tribes (Australian and others), among 
some of whom the guilt or innocence of a fugitive 
was determined by a tribunal. It is 
Origin and probable that this character of refuge 
Character, belonged originally toall sacred places, 
the degree of security being in pro¬ 
portion to the sanctity of the spot, the shrines of the 
more powerful deities naturally having greater po¬ 
tency. Into such a system, abuses, of course, crept : 
some shrines were nurseries of criminals: and it 
often became necessary to limit the number of asy¬ 
lums. In Athens only certain sanctuaries were 
recognized by law as refuges (for example, the tem¬ 
ple of Theseus for slaves); in the time of Tiberius 
the congregations of desperadoes in shrines had be¬ 
come so dangerous that the right of Asylum was 
limited to a few c ities (in the year 2*2). The sanc¬ 
tuary did not always protect a refugee: if the law 
were not explicit, or if the man were already con 
detuned or believed to be guilty or dangerous, he 
was sometimes taken from the sacred spot, oi even 
put to death there; such cases were, however, ex¬ 
ceptional. 

In Israel the custom of Asylum probably existed 
from the earliest times, but there is no record of it- 
before the days of Solomon. Possibly an allusion 
to it is involved in the story of Cain 
Early (Hen. iv.): Cain, as murderer, would ! 
Hebrew in any case be exposed to the attack 
Custom, of the avenger of blood, but his situa¬ 
tion is made harder by the fact that 
he is banished from the land and the worship of 
Yhwh, and therefore can not take refuge in a .sanc¬ 
tuary. Absalom, after the murder of Amnon. tied 
the country (II Sam. xiii. 37). and took refuge with 
his mother’s father. The first distinct notice of the 
right of Asylum is contained in the narrative of the 
attempts to place Adonijah on the throned Kings 
i.. ii.): Adonijah tlees to the altar and refuses to 
come forth till he has Solomon’s word that his life 


shall be spared; Joab, on the other hand, refusing 
to leave tin* altar, is slain, by special command of 
Solomon, on the sacred spot. There was thus at 
this time a recognize* 1 right of Asylum for offenders 
(in this case political offenders), which, however, 
was not absolute. The right was denied Joab, 
probably, not because he had-murdered Abner and 
Amasa (I Kings ii. 29-34). but because he was a dan¬ 
gerous conspirator, and Solomon had absolute au¬ 
thority over tin* royal shrine of Ji ru- 
Josiah’s salem. Doubtless every sanetuarv in 
Attempts the land was an Asylum (Ex. xxi. U, 
at Reform, compared with Ex. xx. 2-1). and this 
state of things continued down to 
(and probably after) the reform of Josiah, when the 
attempt was made to abolish all sanctuaries except 
the Temple of Jerusalem. Tin* plan was not car¬ 
ried out at that time; the provincial shrines contin¬ 
ued to exist (Jer. ii. 2S ; vii. 9, IS; \i. 13; Ezek. vi. 
3, 1), and later all reforms were interrupted bv the 
capture of Jerusalem and the consequent confusion 
that reigned throughout the land. It may thus be 
assumed that down to the time of the Babylonian 
Exile all Levitical settlements had the privilege of 
Asylum for certain offenders, such as homicides and 
political disturbers, but whether it-was also extended 
to slaves and debtors i£ not clear. The area of pro¬ 
tection probably included all the land attached t<» 
the sanctuary. 

The right of Asylum was defined gradually by 
custom and law. In Solomon’s tim<*, as just noted, 
a distinction, based on 'regard for the safety of the 
throne, was made between refugees. 

Leg- As the legal organization of society 
islation. was more and more worked out, the 
just distinction between the innocent 
and th<* guilty came to be recognized. This distinc¬ 
tion is made definitely in the earliest law-book (Ex. 
xxi. 13, 14, eighth century): lie who slays uninten¬ 
tionally is to be protected from the avenger of blood 
by the sanctuary, but tin* wilful slayer is to beta 
ken from the altar and put to death (that is, deliv¬ 
ered over to the avenger of blood). Further details 
arc not given—nothing is said of a tribunal to try 
the ease, or of the duration of the fugitive’s stay in 
the sanctuary; these points were, however, proba¬ 
bly settled by tlic existing custom. The first modi¬ 
fication of the old usage is made in the Book of Deu¬ 
teronomy (xix. 1-7, 11-13). As the rural shrines 
were abolished by the law of that book, it became 
necessary to make other provisions for the innocent 
homicide that lived too far from Jerusalem to find 
shelter there; and accordingly three cities were ap¬ 
pointed (their names are not given in the text) to 
which such a person might lice and within their 
boundaries be safe. In any one of these a homi¬ 
cide might take refuge and remain secure till his 
case was decided. Tin* decision was made by the 
elders of the refugee’s city: in general, it may lx* 
supposed, by the legal authorities [elders] of the 
place where the homicide was committed. If he 
proved to be innocent, he was. of course, under the 
protection of tlx* authorities of the city of refuge; 
but it is not said whether or when be was allowed 
to go home. If be was found guilty, the elders of 
his own city sent and fetched him, and la* was put 
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to dentil by t]»** avenger of blood. The three cities 
referred lo in Dent. xix. were, no doubt. on the 
wes! of the Jordan. The measure was preliminary 
or tentative, and the trans-Jordanie region, at that 
time—toward theendof th(‘seventlic enturv -loosely 
eonneeted with the west (which was reallv the seat 
of the nation), was either not thought of. or was 
left for future legislation. At a later time, probably 
durum or after the Exile. th(‘ sense of the eeelesias- 
tie.-d unity of the land grew stronger, and it was 
thought proper to set apart three cities on the east 
•*f the Jordan: or it may be that this step was merely 
the natural completion of tin* first measure. The 
lir-t intimation of this extension of the law is found 
in Dent. xix. b—10. which, as it stands, is an inter¬ 
ruption of the legal statement, and is manifestlv an 
interpolation by a scribe who wished to bring the 
Deuteronomic law-up to the later usaire. In^this 
parairraph it is merely said that three additional 
( hies are to be appointed, but their names are not 
-Len: we tind them, however, in Dent. iv. 41 - 4 :} 
which, likewise, is an exilic or post-exilic editorial 
i< lit it in to the text, intended, perhaps, as the his- 
I’-riral sequel to .xix, S-p>. The regulation is stated 
more fully in Josh. xx. (post-exilic): The fugitive, 
standing at the entrance of the city-gate, is to lav 
id- ease before the elders, who then protect him till 
h< can be tried before the congregation. If he is 
adjudged innocent by the congregation, he is at lib- 
• rty. on the death of the high priest of the time, to 
• to his own hbuse. and can not then be called to 
' ••unt by the avenger of blood. Presumably, if 
!: “ } " adjudged guilty, he is handed over to'the 
i • ultci. It is expressly slated, in accordance with 
kutuane spirit.of the period. that this law is to 
!.|']\ to the resident alien as well as to the native 

^habitant. The two new points in the regulation 
y congregation as tribunal, and the 

I 1 .ith ol the high priest as ushering in the period of 
■ M 11 \ lor innocent homicides) beloiigtothe post-ex- 
«* < L siastical organization of the Jewish commu¬ 
nity. Substantially the same form of the law is 
- arn 1,1 xxxv. 11 where also the fact is 

1 mphasized that, up to the death of the high priest, 
within whose reign tin* offense was committed, the 
lugtnve is safe only within the borders of the City 
1 V I' 1 ?*' ^ thus appears that the movement of 

icL! Mat ion was in the direction of exact justice; the 
" <] " ;,s lo ta ke *ke decision respecting homicide 

n . U! nf ,h< ‘ ,mn(lsof t! ‘e angry avenger—whose fune- 
n ° M W;l * doubtless necessary in a certain stage of 
society and assign it to an impartial tribunal. The 
important specifications in the latest form of the law 
:,n ‘ ; ke abolition of the right of Asvlutn in sanct ua- 
'es. and the appointment of cities, in which presu- 
j m:,h| y a “ ,nno(,( *»t fugitive might have a house and 
( otn ortably with his family ; the determination 
ln,a| nal that was to try the ease; and the 

W i.T" !* r hy wl,|,n 11,11 man go freelv and 

hout fear to his own home. The six cities of 

l p'i nan,(,(1 IUV Ixedesli in XaphPili Schechem 
• Lphninn, Hebron in Judah, and. on the east 
'• the ri ver IJezer in Reuben. Ramoth in Had. 

' ' , ,n ,ln 111 Manasseh. The first three were ol<l 

I daces, and so. probably, were the second 
texts referred to there is no mention 
11—17 


of a right of sanctuary for fugitive debtors and 
slaves; the reference in I)eut. xxiii. Hi Mr,] is to 
foreign fugitives, and these are protected bv resi¬ 
dence anywhere in the land. 

As to how- far this post-exilic law was actually in 
force there is no definite information. Undei’the 
mlcof the Persians, the Greeks. and the Hasinoncans. 

the Judean state never had control of 
Later the whole of the old territory. If the 
History, statement may l.<- trusted d’ Mace. x . 

l:l: Josephus, “Ant." xiii. 2, s : { , that 
Uii' N l. iu i.i Demetrius I. ut 152 n.c.) offered to 
make 111 ,- Jerusalem Temple an Asylum, the natural 
mferenee will he that it was not then so rmrarded; 
the offer seems, however, not to lmve lieeu accepted. 

I he custom of Asylum doubtless eominued, thotiirh 
the function of the avenger of blood ceased: the six 
cities may have retained their legal-privilege, and 
possibly the right of Asylum was extended to the 
Mher Levitieal cities. Under the Greek and R». 
muti'rule a number of cities in Syria en joyed this 
privilege (lists are given in Earth. “IV Gracorum 
Asylis r ). 

nmuouj-AiMtv : s. Han-js. in Monatsschrift. .xviii. :in7-M2 and 
A t . UissHI, 77c Lnir of Asi/lnm in Isravl 1SK2* 
H 1 TTun nr" M'*b>t:VarU«rn>. in Xn-ht-Mcanfo: 
V;.. M I ! i V UoJuImiv. I nst it ut rint'-Zhi sln-ha u 
t r. St. I»i*tersl,„,v. ISS4; S. OIilMnl"™ 

on 1,1 ' Inh,nn,isr l> t (iarnnth\ 1S!V,' 

on (.u*ek an.I Homan asylums, see Paulv-Wissowa, Hail-' 
hnvjirl.il, s < hissiscfiv n Alt vrt Ini ms. s.v. Asi/J. 

•I. *1 K. rp 

~—In Rabbinical Literature : The Biblical or¬ 
dinances on Asylum are formulated and developed 
into a complete system in the tannaite tradition. 
As in many other instances of the Halakah, the law- 
oil Asylum is in its main features merely theoretic; 
at the same time the tannaite sources often hand 
down actual facts, as. for example, the regulation 
of the right of Asylum in the period between 100 
n.c. and JO c.i:., especially that which is mentioned 
by Eliezcr bell Jacob (Tosef.. Mak. iii. [h\] 5; Mak. 
10c i t s<i /.). Eliezcr was a taniia who, shortly after 
the destruction of the Temple in 70. set himself the 
task of studying and arranging the laws and customs 
that had lost their force with the fall of the Jewish 
state. 

Although nothing else is known about Jewish 
Asylum in Palestine (Josephus, “Ant. v xiii. 2. < 3 
does not mean Asylum in the Jewish sense, and fur¬ 
thermore the passage is of doubtful historic value 
iu \ ieu of I Mace. x. 41 it khj.}. the authority of 
Eliezcr is sulheient to prove its existence in Palestine 
at the beginning of the common cm, especially since 
the validity of his statements is proved bv the ac¬ 
count of actual conditions in the cities of refuge 
handed down by tannaim of Akibu's school (Mak. 
ii. 0). Jewish tradition fixes upon the year 30 as 
the time when the Jewish courts were deprived of 
their power to inflict capital punishment (Sanh. 
Jlc). From the remark found in a Baraita (Sotali, 
4S/0, that after the destruction of the first Temple 
the Levitieal c ities ceased to exist, it does not follow 
that the cities of refuge, which formed part of them, 
also passed away: the remark simply means that 
there we re no longer any Levitieal cities laid out in 
the manner prescribed in Num. xxxv. 2-5 (compare 
also Sifre, Num. 101. where it is expressly stated 
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tli.it tin- citirs of nfuge* an* n*>t dependent on tlit- 
cxislrm r of tin* Temple*). 

<*hai;ge*d political conditions. it is true*. occasioned 
<1 modification also in tin* location ol the cities of 
refuse. The country east of tin* .Ionian was in la- 
t,-r times no longer looked upon as Israelite terri¬ 
tory; nor eoiihl Sheelirill (Sehaste), the seat ol the 
Samaritans, or tin* Humean Ilehron—which even 
after its eaj»ture hv Judas Maeeaheiis was not really 
a Jewish city—he considered a city <>f refuse. 

It was therefore resolved, and perhaps also partly 
carried out. that not only the six cities of refuge 
named in the Bible* could be regarded as asylums, 
but aLo all the forty-eight Levitical 

Cities cities enumerated in 1 ( hrou. vi. 
of Refuge. (A. V. 54-si). Tin* difference* bet ween 
the six cities expressly mentioned in 
the Bible and these forty-eight cities lay in the fact 
that the Lev it ical cit ies could be used as asylums only 
with the consent of the inhabitants (njn^ Mak. 
is to lie explained’ this way, not us Kashi has it; com¬ 
pare .lastrow. “Dictionary.”*./ 1 ., where several ex¬ 
amples are given of this meaning of the word njTD. 
while the c ities of refuge always alTorded prote c tion. 
Nor did these six c ities of refuge always need to re¬ 
main the same* as designated in tin* Biblical law ; 
i>thers might be substituted, provided the number 
we re ke pt up. and their situation conformed to the 
Biblic al law with regard to distances and geograph¬ 
ical re lat ions (Tos. f., Mak. iii. [ii. J 4). For instance, 
the distance bet ween tin* southern boundary of Pales¬ 
tine* and its nearest city of refuge* was exactly the 
same as that between the northern boundary and the 
ehv of refuge ne*arest to it, and the same distance 
was maintained be tween e very northern and south¬ 
ern city of refuge and those lying between, so that 
the v we*re e*vi*nly distributed over the* country and 
easily reached. It is e ve n asserted (Tosef., Mak. iii. 
[ii. ] g; Sifre, De nt. 1SU) that, the cities of refuge on 
the cast of the Jordan and those on the west, were 
parallel to each other—an assertion that does not 
exactly eon form to the* facts. 

Corresponding to the c are for the proper location 
of the'sc* cities were* the other ordinances referring to 
them. The roads leading to them were* marked 
bv sign-posts at the crossroads, with the inscription 
“ Miklat ” (Refuge); the roads were very broad—32 
dls. twice the regulation width—smooth and level, 
in order that the fugitive might not be hindered in 
anv wav (Sifre/./*.; Toset. /./*. a; Mak. 10/>; B. B. 
100//). The cities chosen must be neither too small 
nor too large: in the former case a scarcity of food 
might arise*, and the: re fugee* might consequently be 
forced to leave his Asylum and imperil himself; in 
the latte r case* the* crowds of strangers would make 
it easv for the .avenger of blood to enter undetected. 
Theic were other measures of precaution in favor 
of the re fugee. Dealing in weapons or implements 
of the chase was forbidden in the. cities of refuge. 
Furthermore they hail to be situated in a populous 
district, .so that a violent attack by the avenger of 
blood might be* repelled, if necessary (Sifre*, Xum. 
lot); Tosef., Mak. Lr. 8; Mak. 10c/). 

Besides the six cities of refuge mentioned in the 
Bible and the* forty-eight Levitical cities, the rab¬ 
binic* law. basing upon Ex. xxi. 14, also recognized 


the altar as an Asylum, although only for the ofli- 
ciating prie st who had accidentally committed man¬ 
slaughter; but compare Ycr. Mak. ii. Ill//, where K. 
Johaiian denies that the* altar can afford prote ction. 
Tin* priest could not remain at the altar, however, 
but had to be take n to a city of refuge (Mak. 12m. 
Tin* altar—according to the Talmud only the* one* at 
Jerusalem—afforded in a way more protection than 
the* cities of refuge; since* a political refugee became 
inviolable as soon as In* had touche*d the* altar ( Mai- 
monide s, ** Yael.*’ Rozeah. v. 14, probably after an 
old source, based on 1 Kings ii. 28, that, however, 
is not found in extant- literature). 

The rabbinical law concerning Asylum devotes 
much space* to an exact determination of the cases 
in whic h the Asylum shall offer protection to the 
manslaye-r. and of those* in which he must lice* to 
and remain in it. Deliberate murder is of course 
e*xcludcd: that crime can be atoned 

Unpre- for only by the blood of the murderer, 
meditated The following thre*e grades ate distin- 
Homicide, guished in unpremeditated homicide*: 
Accident. (1) grave carelessness; (2) contributory 
ne*glige*nCe; and (3) complete inno¬ 
cence. Only in the second c ase is exile to the*cities 
of refuge prescribed. Complete innocence—that is. 
a mere accident or an extraordinary occurrence that 
could not be foreseen—needs no atonement ; but 
grave carelessness is not sufficiently punished by 
such exile. The Talmud gives many examples illus¬ 
trating these grades of homicide, among them the 
following: 

“ Any one* who ne*gl«*e*ts tin* in*<*«*ssary prt*e*siutions in a court¬ 
yard «>r a shop, so that a i**rs*>n entitled to admittance there 
is killed, can not atone* l»v going to tin* city «»f re*fuge* [»V., 
hanishnicnt is not sulth*ie*ntl <11. K. ‘fcJ/o ; hut if he* who was 
killesi was a trespasser and had no right in sueli a <*ourt or shop, 
the owner goes free*, as tie* c an not Im* held re*s|*>nsihh* for a»*<*i- 
eie*nts on his private: prope*rty wlie*n he eiid not anticipate the 
{vossible presence*of strangers" (Mak. ii. 2, Sei). 

N(*xt to the eases of innocence that do not require 
atonement are* those* where death has been occasioned 
in the course of professional or other duties. A 
teacher punishing his pupil, a father compelling 
the obedience of iiis son in learning a trade or in at¬ 
tending to the study of the Law, a servant of the 
Law scourging an offender according to the instruc¬ 
tions lie* has received (Dent. xxv. 2 arc not 

banished to the city of refuge in case the person dis¬ 
ciplined should die under tl»e*ir hands; for they were 
but fulfilling a duty incumbent upon them (Mak/ii. 
2, 8// vt w/y.). Only in sueli cases as those mentione d 
in Dent. xix. 4 i t *e*y., where one negligently commits 
homicide during an act that is permissible but not 
commanded by law, does an atonement become nec¬ 
essary. 

Although many of the rabbinical ordinances re¬ 
garding the asylums are* directed ehielly to securing 
prote c tion for the refugee, the Asylum is, neverthe¬ 
less. according to the rabbinical law, not a place of 
protection, but one of expiation. If the homicide 
die afte*r receiving his sentence, but before reaching 
the city of refuge, his body must lie taken there. 
If he die before the* high priest lie must also lie 
buried the re until after the high priest's death. Asy¬ 
lum ( w galut v = exile) and death of the* high priest 
have together thcatoning power(“ kapparah ”) which 
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is In relieve the homicide's conscience (Mak. \\L- 
rniu]»aiv Tnsalnl. .v/*. 'TE >. Therefore ihe banish- 
JIU MI in tin* Asylum must n,*t b«* inter 
Asylum rupted: !lii‘ condrmnril man mav imi 
ft Place of* k*a\c lli(* Asylum under any cireum- 
Exj^iation. si a nees, not even shnuld ihe interests 
nf tin* staledemand it (Mak. H/o. The 
•consciousness nf having taken a human life must 

1 i«- Vit1c;iVc t ll«* h< Wln-Ii.t li«-r«-f..nt- I !».- in I.-. 1 »_ 

Hams (.r a eny nf n*ru*r«» Wish tn h».n«.r siit-h I,,;,,, 
lie must declare tn them that he 1*S a Imniiei.Ie anil 
'illw nilhy sueh honor: Imt should they still p,rsi>t. 
1"’ may accept it (Mak. ii. S : on theYonfr^ion of 
( lime as part of the atonement, mmpare Confms- 
MnN). Even the death of the liiirh priest does not 
entirely wipe nut the homicide's i 5 ui11; f.»ra man 
condemned to Asylum may never till an otliee, since 
he has been the cause nf an accident (//•.; compare 
dm opinion nf R. Judah h. Ilai. which Mainmnides, 
Ililknt Rozeah. vii. 14. thinks the corn***! one). 

The Rabbis sn strongly emphasized tin- guilt of a 
man who heeame a homicide against his will, not 
only because they held that a man is responsible 
e\<ii Ini* his involuntary act inns (compare Sim. hut 
al<n in aeemdanee with the following theories as 
e\pressed hy Philo: 

tile nl!-iiierrjfiil and irniei..,is. neitheril.-liwrs a whi.llv 
anient man up t«» Heath »,..r will He mi Her a man who cm*. 

a dee,| entirely airain.M his will m Ktt i„t.. ,. X iie. The 
•niniaiiee i.f Kx. xxi. n must Ik* intcrpivfiil a> f.>l!..\vs: When 
a lMiir«|e|’er has e>e;i|HM| fnuu hlllltail instiee. le-1 asMIines the 
■ HKijre. and Mings ii alH„it that the munt. n r is killed 

a.ea el tetilly hy smile one else. <,«.d cIi*n*>i-s a> His e.Xeeu- 
,,i:,n wl,M }, as }l,s " sinned in s«»ine wav and is in need 
atone",eiir. Tills homieide is therefore exi!.-l to a ,‘irv of 
'■ h ‘* " ,llsl remain until ihedeath of iirh pri«M 

,,f v,m “ hint he must have v.„,,nimed. i„ va nse 
:,!1 eMtneiv uin.Kent man is never .Wn as the instrument of 
s death- (** I ie S,K-eiaIihus LeiHMis.- .* a» : ,-d. 
■iVi'iTs'’,/ 1 , 1 ’ ro,np:,n * ** Ih ‘ ** r "hi^is,” * l:j; ed. .Mangey. i. 

Hie Biblical Asylum law is explained in almost 
die same Words as these of Philo in Mckilta (Mish 
j•:»tmi iy. ) and the Talmud (Mak. 10/,). 

The Talmudic sources agree also with Philo in ex¬ 
plaining why the death of the hiarli priest releases 
he exiled homicide. Philo says that, since the high 
priest was immaculate and sinless "it 
Death is lining' that he should abhor (/.’,„ 
of the High not suffer in bis presence) those who 
Priest. had even involuntarily killed a man. 

since i liev themselves were not entirely 
^niless (“ De Speeialibtis LegiJms.” xxiii.. x.xiv ,d 
Mangey. n. 322). . Rabid gives the following cxpla- 
ntiU "" : “ i he murderer pollutes the land, and drives 
•■lUiiy theSiiKKixAii: but the hiirh priest brin-s it 
: ,! ; MU ,lmt iJwKhekinah dwells in Draei. It is there- 
n,< ‘ ,l, ’ t t,,,IM .h r that he who pollutes the land should 
■ippear before him who brings the Shekinah among 
(Nfre, Num. 100). This explanation. 
,lo, * s ,lo! with that given by the Ha 

r .1 1 ' T ( V< " ,ll< ‘ a dispensed high priest 

/ '.isesthe exile (Mak. ii. 0); and tlx* phrase, fre- 
Iiu iiHy recurring in the Talmud, “the death of the 
. . 1 l’ n<,sr (Mak. 11/D, really shows that. 

* ‘"niing to the opinion current among the Rahhis. 

,a -huT factorwasihedeath withitsatoningpower. 

is e«i k i 1 \ explainable from the point of view 


<‘f rabbinical theology, since in general the death of 
the pious acted as an atonement f„r Israel (Yer 
Wna i. M. K. 2S„ ; and the many parallel pas^ 
sages in Rubers’ Tan. Hi. (\C K „ n ,es 140-142), and 
I he death of the high priest all the more possesses 
power of atonement (approximately so. Ih n Ezra on 
Num. xxxv. 2o). Maimonides' exjdanation (Moreh 

,n - - ,,h - the death of the hiirh was an 

< »*>«■-«-1 mu, ii Unit no 

thoughts of vengeance could arise in the avenger of 
!•!.«*!. ciinforms ;.s liulc lo ||„- spirit nf tl.r'crlv 

nililns ns tn that nf tin-Hihlc. 

The t radii inti fnunil in the Mishnah mav lie men 
Uone.1; namely, that the nmlher nf the hiirh jirii st 
siijiphed fnni] an.I elnthinir In hnmiehhs. in nr.ier 
lhat they inijrht tint wish f..r the .h ath nf her snn 
(Mak. n. <!). The Talmud thinks (Mak. II..) that, 
such Wishes mi-lit. have licen ellieaeinus a-ainst the 
high priests, heeause they had omitted to implore 
(ind s mercy for their enntempnrarics. that no such 
hapless events mi-lit neenr. Cnnipare Avk.nokh 
of Rl.OOl>, 

limu/M.KAniv : T\u> Mishnnh. T<wfta iindt^ih TnhnutUm of 

tin* ir«*atisj‘ Miil.knt ii. : Maimonides. i{,, z ,. a n v -viil - 

Haeek, m Mnnntssrhnfl, .xviii.:#i7-:ilg,.VM “»;g : m nic-ii /Im 
4h ti sell -1 a In, UiUsrhr l*nliz< in cht % j,. 17. Iludaiiest 1HT«I - 
fassel, 1 his Mnsnisch-Ha 1,1,i„ischr Stm f,jrs, tz .,p ’ ’ 

Oross-Famsza, ls.U; ulil.Mihiirg, Di, liU.fLhni is Jr 
J<i njn'hschi n i,ynni'lr. Munieli. IMfi; Uitfer, Phii , ywl 
W». V : Saals hutz. 1>„S Mnsnilrhr 
Ay ii. Sahador, Jhstmn <1, s Institutions Mnisr, 


J. SK. 


O. 


ASYLUM CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 

See Ciiahity. 

ATAD: A place on the eastern side of tlie Jor¬ 
dan where Jacob’s funeral cortege stopped and 
mourned, for hinr(Gen. 1. 10, 11). Tradition (Gen. 
tft.) assigns to this circumstance the change in the 
name of the place to Abel Mizraim, “mourning 
<>f Egypt,” though in reality the element w Abel” 
signifies “meadow.” 

* T - G. R. L. 


ATARI: Town in the province of R«*ssarahia, 
Russia, on the right bank of the* Dniester, opposite 
Mohilev. Of the 1.000 families eomjmsing its pop¬ 
ulation, 8*12 are Jews, that have a synagogue and 
three prayer-houses. Formerly Ataki was a nour¬ 
ishing town; but the opening of the Nov.iseiitz rail¬ 
road in lsWj destroyed all its business, while the 
population was increased by the expulsion of Jews 
from surrounding villages and their settlement in 
Ataki. J hose who had the means emigrated to the 
Fnited States of America. During the famine of 
10no the Jewish Relief Committee of St. Petersburg 
gave assistance* to 100 families of Ataki; but a 
far greater number remained destitute. See Rks- 
SA HA III A. 

11 Shimr ' st - 

H. It. 

ATARAH. Biblical Bata i A wife of Jerali¬ 
med and the mother of Guam (I Clinm. ii. 26). If 
Jeralnneel, as seems probable, is the name of a clan, 
the expression “ wife ” might point to an alliance (or 
in tlie ease of * 4 wives ” alliances) with other dan« 

J - G. R. L 
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_In Rabbinical Literature: Alanili. nw a 

Canaaiiile woman of rank. who,,, .1,minim i mar 
rir«l in onli-r “ to !«• rr.avnol “ il.ron.adi In r: that 

to s, v lo t»- raised to iiol.iliiy tmCP. n. 

oration"). lint she l.mw.’l.l evil upon hum 
and was therefore railed ~tlj<- mother ol (main j. 
that is. “the mother of mournim:" (DjlS --- plX- 
••.inner"). Onaeeoimt of this irreirular marnaae. 

„ portion «.f tl»- tril..- «*f -Iil'Llli .ii«l Il“t P l-o-rniZP 

tin* childre n of Jmilnno I :i< «•! pure descent O «’ r - 
Sanh. ii. 2u&: Ruth K.. null. 

. 1 . sk. Ij 

ATARGATXS: A Syrian divinity referred to in 
till* A perry|»lin. A 1 «‘iui»!<* “f At argalis existed in 
Camion m Carnaini (l Mare-.v. 24: II Mace. xii. 29). 

„„ tin* oast side of tin* .Ionian. Just what goddess 
is meant 1»v tin* name* has not as yet Iw-t-n definitely 
ascertained. Tin* first element of the name* is evi- 
drill Iv tin* Aramran e<|uivale*nt of Astartr: the second 
rlrinriit mav hr tin* liaim* of aiiothrr goddess. At hror 
Athali, who has hmi found in Phrnician insert p- 
« ions. Tin* chief tnnph* of Atargatisin Palest inr was 
the onr in Asralon. At Camaini she had another, 
and it was in that sanctuary that Judah Maccabeus, 
without regard for the sanctity ot the place, slew 
the inhabitants that had !hd then* for refuse. The 
temple with all its objects used in the cult was 
burned by him. 

Itim.iouiiAi’iiY: Batlaren. JbHrn.p znr Snintimlnn lUli- 
(ihmsti* srfth'fit *. pp- ‘; w k V.: ^‘'‘'bssm .t /e/- 

in ll**rz» Ihnl-Km iiUnpnihr n, . r .J 
fist In Tin nliHiit ; |{oIk*i1s»*ii Smith. Ii* VnjioH »»f thr >• units, 
,mI.. pi*- 17^-175. 

.lit. J> 

ATAROTH : District in Palest ine*.east of the.lot- 
dan. This place is mentioned along with Dibon and 
,bi/< r as a very fertile trad of land and good for 
raising cattle*. Reuben and Gad both asked lor the 
land. Gad received it (Xum. xxxii. 3) and built a 
citv there {i?>. 34). 

,i. .in. G. 

ATAROTH: Tlie name of several towns in Pales¬ 
tine: 1. A city on the eastern side of the Dead Sea 
in the land taken from M<»ab and given to Gad 
(Nuin. xxxii. II). From Xum. xxxii. 154 it appears 
that the city was rebuilt by the Gadites: a fact 
which the SloAitiTK Stonk (line 10) confirms. It 
has been identified with the modern Attarus (Hulil, 

*• Geographic," p. 207). 

2. A town on the border line between Ephraim 
and Benjamin (Josh. xvi. 2», though Hulil <//>. 172) 
disputes tlie site*. 

3. Ataroth Addar: A bonier town of Ephraim 
(Josh. xvi. 5. xviii. 13). jw rhaps the same as Atar 
oth. 2. 

4. Ataroth beth Joab: Mentioned in the list of 
tin* descendants of Caleb (I Cbron. ii. 54). 

5. Ataroth Shophan: A c ity in tlie domain of 
the Gadites (Xum. xxxii. 35). 

G. H. L. 

ATBASH. Sec* GKM ATRIA. 

ATEL, (Idl, Itil, Etel) : Thecapitalof the Glia 
zars in the tenth century; situated about eight 
English miles from Astrakhan. together with the 
c ity of B.danjara. whic h was equally renowned in 
ancient times, it is now lmrt«-d under tin* highest ot 


the numerous mounds covering tlie right bank of the 
Volga, r: died also Atel “ Sefer ha-Kabbalah." 

in “ Med. Jew. Cliroii.* i. 78, 190). 

Aeeonling to the Arabic writers, Ibn Fudlan, Ibn 
Haukal. Ibn Khaldun. Mas’udi. and others. Atel was 
situated about sixty miles from the mouth of the 
Yulira. The western part of the* city was surrounded 
by a wall with four gates, one of which led to 

tin* rivc-r. :m«l tin* «»tb«-rs to ill,* sti*l»])«*s. 11«* I«* 1 i \ «-< 1 

tin* hakaiu of tin* C'liazars. -wlmse palace >vi«- tin- 

only building of bric k iii 1 he city. The rest of the 
inhabitants dwe lt in huts, or in tents of felt. Mas 
*udi. ho\vc*ver, state s that the* palate of the hakatns 
was situated not in the* western part of the city, but 
<>n an island, and the city consisted of three parts. 
The eastern part, e-alleel Kha/.aran, was inhabited by 
merchants of various nationalities. 

Atel had a large population of Mohammedans. 
Christians, Jews. etc. The* Turkish and Cha/.ar 
language's predominated. Some ol the inhabitants 
were calle-d - blacks,'” and the olheis - whites/ ac¬ 
cording to the ir complexions. The liakun and his 
stall' were Jews. His suite, numbering fully 4.mm 
persons, was composed of repre*sentati\es ot ditb-r- 
dit races. In 999 the* Russians destroyed tin* c ity. 
imu.ioiJKAi'iiv : 1). I. novels.Hi, in Zhuriinl MuiM<- r.-l'ra 
y mini imm I’msni'shrln ni »/ei. I***. «*xl. I } ! ,> /'! / “. 

1 is*;;. \o. 2: Astrnhhnnsl.i Simiruchuji Listnh. 

•*4 r 52. IU1, |:«; Astnikhanrfiiwi (Suin'rnsl.nin li/o*"- 
I,instil 1SS4, No. *»; lit i/i stif i A’./. etc-.. N^. 14 >. 

151, VA 155.St. lVlrrslMirir. 1«W; hnt ziUnniilirhi sl., > U„,n . 

ii.,Si. iNMersliurjr, istcl; Ca>sel, Mntjuiirim in' Alik* rthinin i. 

11. H. 

ATER: 1. A family that returned with Z«*rub 
babel (Ezra ii. 19; Xe h. vii. 21). the* luael of which 
signed the* covenant with Nebcmiah (Xeh. x. IS). 
In I Esd. v. 15, Atcr is c alled Aterezias. 

2. Doorkeepers of the Temple, who returned 
with ZeTubbabed (Ezra ii. 42; Xeh. vii. 45); called 
‘sons of Jatal” in 1 Esd. v. 28. 

,i. Jit. G. H. L. 

ATHACH: A town in Judah, to the inhabitants 
,»f which David se*nt a part of the spoil taken from 
the A male‘kites (1 Sam. xxx. 150). It has not b,*e*n 
definitely identified. Seve-ral scholars consider Ath- 
ae-li pjny) the* same as Etiikk (mV; J«» s h. xv. 42>; 
but if it be* Ethe r, it is finite* impossible* to deeiele 
which muling is correct. The manuscripts of the 
Greek versions to the passages in question lurnish ael* 
elittonal variants, 

Hllil.IocHAl’iiv: We-Uhansen. Trrt thr Jiih'hrr Saan/. hs. 
liml.te*. ./«)>»<! innl Jiirhfrr; l)rive*r, Aofe« on tin lbmh* 
Sum ml. 

. 1 . .IK, G. E- 

ATHALIAH: Daughter of Ahah (II Kings viii. 
29) and. presumably, of Jezebel; also called the 
daughter of Omri (II Chron. xxii. 2). The i»olit- 
ieal alliance of Jehoshaphat, fourth king of Judah, 
with Ahah. king of Israel (I Kings xxii. 2-4: II 
(Miron, xx. 155). resulted in a domestic* alliance also 
betwe e n bis son Jclinmm and Allah's daughter Ath- 
aliali (II Kings viii. 18-27; II C’liron. x\i. 9). The 
death of Ahaziah. the only surviving son^of Jelio- 
r:im and Athaliali (II Ghron. xxi. 19, 1<), at the 
hand of Jehu (II Kings ix. 27; II ('broil, xxii. 9). 
opened the way for the* queen-mother to assert h<*r- 
self. Slu* immetliately slew “all” of royal blood 
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(II Kings xi. 1; II ('lirun. xxii. HM. and nind<-herself 
tj iircii of .1 udah. Hit influence, since her marriage 
wiili .lehoram. liail fostered Baal worship in Judah, 
ami temporarily thrust into the background the 
worship of Viiwh (II Chron. xxiv. 7*. ]j,. r sl * v 

yi a is (spj_s:ii i !».(’.) of ruh* doubt less led to a vigor 
oiis cultivation of the Rial cult. Rim in her seventh 
year the stalwart hiirh priest .lehoiada brought 
frmn his hiding-place a young claimant to the 
throne. .loash. son of Aha/iah (see Joami). Atha- 
liali. being apprised of the great. and enthusiastic 
i oroiiation -assembly at the Temple, rushed into the 
e«lilice, apparentlv unattended by her guard. As 
-non as she saw the newly crowned kin- she rent 
her clothes in despair, and cried defiantly. " Treason; 
Treason ! ” Jehoiada ordered that she be taken forth 
through the ranks, and he also pronounced a death- 
M iitenee upon any who should espoiisi* her cause. 

" N,! A made way for her, and she went to the entry 
of the horse-irate by the kind's house: and they slew 
h. r there ” (II Kin-s xi. 4-20; II Chron. xxiii *1-15, 
a. .nt. y\ jy ’ 


ATHANASIUS: Bishop of Alexandria: Inunin 
probably in Alexandria; died there May 2.373. 
Athanasius was the greatest combatant of the Old 
Clmreh. No less than twenty out of the forty-seven 
years of his oflieial life (he was made bishop in 
! were passed in exile, owing to the activity of 
enemies—personal, religious, and political—he had 
m.ide. With the extremes of courage and of oh- 
-tinaev. he united a certain pliability of character, 
which naturally made him one of the foremost 
leaders in the religious.contests of his time. 

His writings resembled liis life; for the greater 
i ,;,n nt ‘ llls literary productions ha ye the j»,lemie 
diameter strongly marked. His very first works. 

an Address Against Heathens” and 

A Writer of an ** Address on the Incarnation of the 
Polemics. Logos.” are devoted loan attack upon 
heathenism and a refutation of Juda 
mu. From the outbreak of the Arian disputes—to 
the campaign against which and all kindred here 
• I,s Athanasius devoted Ids life—he concentrated his 
bterary activity upon one field, that of tin* defense 
"1 orthodoxy, thus earning-for himself the title of 
“the Father of Orthodoxy.” Of his work of this 
natlire may lie mentioned his "Defense Against the 
Anans, ’ his "Pastoral Letter.” and "Four Speeches 
. gainst the Arians.” Of his other writings. his so- 
I “ ,: - x< ‘tfdicnl Essays on the J Walter.” in expla- 
tiati<ai of the Psalms; “A Litter to Mareillinus,” 
••md "Arguments and Explanations of the Psalms” 
an* woithy of mention. 

Athanasius’ historical importance is neither as 
an author nor as a theologian; his works were for 
’ ,!* n,,,st P ar! 1,0,11 <>f passing circumstances and 
1 << no literary want; and his dogmatics can not 
«• considered original, as they are almost identical 
it 11 iosi of Alexander, his predecessor in thebish- 
J’P ,,< '' Alexandria. It was Athanasius nevcrtlie- 
* ss \\ ho actually enabled Xieene Christianity to tri- 
nnp i mu Aiianism and kindred heresies, and who 
,i * ‘ , !! >I r *J ,an a I^onsand years shaped the course of 
me i hristian Church so absolutely that he rightly 
< mcs the titles of "the Great ” and "the Father 


Of Orthodoxy,” bestowed upon him bv grateful 
Catholicism. 

Athanasius, as tlie chief n |>r< s, «t.iiivi- <,f 
< lirisli.-uiit v. lcmovcl from Clinsio!,... v ,v<rv true 
■ if Judaism anil trim- t„ it H.ll.mVAist; J, H ml 
curious] v i-ikiu^Ii. at the verv time 
Attitude that tln tJm k world w a ssunendi rin<r 
Toward its earthly dominion to Christianity^ 
Judaism. He llenism was assert in - itself sj.irit’u- 
ally. The Christolojrv. whieh Iteuan 
will; John sdoetrineof tin; I.oirosaml r. arhe.n.Mdcal 
eoni j.letionJn the Nie. iieeonfession.and Waso,,posed 
to the M „„.,/„///,,„ j,],,, „f ,i„. j K . rs( , M , )f 
Jesus whieh attained fn litess in th. d.wtrinesof Arias 
relleets fundamentally the iiimti.-jl opposition l.e- 
t wren the Strictly Jewish conception of i|„- Messiah 
as a human, mural ideal, and the Hellenic, accordin'-- 
to which Jesus is a metaphysical religions principl," 
It) illustration »f Athanasius' position, the following 
setitenees placed hv him at the lead of |,js polemic 
against tlu: Arians may serve: -||... whom we ac¬ 
knowledge, is an actual and genuine and real Soil 
<>f the Father, whose I Icing l>elnn:rs to him likewise 
He neither creature, nor made. Imt the product of 
the Essence of the Father; wherefore is he truly 
Hod, because of similar being with the true God” 
(“Oralionics <°»tra Arianos,” i. !i). J,. sus j s f „ r 
Athanasius not only the true ami n-al Son of God, 
hut he is also of similar essence (£„„„„,*/„*) a nd n f 
like eternity, but in such fashion as to jM-rmit of a 
duality Of the divine personages. This, of course 
,s vontradietory not only to the ruling idea of strict 
monotheism among the Jews, but also to the teach¬ 
ings of the Old Testament; and the Arians therefore 
lightly asked (///. iii. 7) how A tie* nasi us could har¬ 
monize his doctrine with such words of Scripture as 
“JIk- Lord our God is one Lord ” (I hut. vi. .jj ; 
nmv ,,lat K wen I. am he. and then- j s no gid with 
111,1 ’ (J^ ut. xxxii. 3il), and similar i*assagcs. 

A lack of all critical sense marked lioth Atlmna- 
sius and Aritis, and prevented them from realizing 
that their mutually contradictory conceptions of 
the person of -Jesus fay in the diver- 
The O. T. gent presentation of tile same by the 
with Jewish synoptic gospels contrast^l 
Atha- with that of the Gro k writer of the 

nasius. fourth Gospel and of the Epistle to the 

Hebrews. Athanasius did not per¬ 
ceive how far removed he-really stooif from the Old 
Testament conception of God. In his eontroversy 
witli Arius he had no scruple in making the fullest 
use of the < )Id Testament. The following are illus- 
t rations of Ids explanations and applications of such 
passages. Proof of the eternity and infinity of the 
Logos is found by him in Isa. xi. 2S "the everlast¬ 
ing God.” and in Jer. ii. 13. "they have forsaken 
me. the fountain of living waters” (/A. j. 
immutability of the Logos he finds expressed in 
Deut. xxxii. 3», u See now that i. even I, am he,” 
and in Mai. iii. fi, ‘‘I am the Lord. I change nr**..” 

In such fashion, by simply applying to the Logos- 
('hristus all Bible passages relating to God. it was 
not a very dillieult task for him to found his whole 
system of dogmaties upon the Old Testament—at 
least to bis own satisfaction. The unity of revela¬ 
tion in both Testaments is an essentia! principle with 
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Athanasius; and In* therefore stigmatizes their sc pa 
ration as “ Manirhean ” and “ Jewish ’’ (/A. iv. 23). 

This peculiar method of old Testament exposi¬ 
tion, which was t he 'rustiunary one in the Christian 
Clmreh even before Athanasius, was also employed 
by him in replying to Jewish attacks upon Chris- 
tianity by means of old Testament teachings. In 
a polemic against the Jews upon the incarnation of 
the Logos (** De Inearnatione Dei Yerbi ”), he en¬ 
deavors to reply to the arguments of the Jews airainst 
the Incarnation, as being somethinir 
Chris- unworthy of the God Logos. and par- 
tianity tieularly airainst f}*«• Crucifixion (<*h. 
Versus xxxiii.}. by observing that nothing is 
Judaism, easier than to confute the Jews: “Out 
of their own Holy Scriptures in which 
they daily read, they can be controverted.’’ It is 
true, he promises more than he performs; for when 
lie discovers the doctrine of the Incarnation of the 
Loims in Num.xxiv. o and Isa. viii. 4, or tinds that 
the Virgin’s conception is predieted in Isa. vii. 14, 
it is easily understood why his Jewish opponents 
were so “prejudiced that they prefer their own ex¬ 
position of the passages" (/A. eh. xl.). Athanasius 
nevertheless sets up the reasonable hermeneutic 
principle, that both the time and the person to 
which a passage applies, as well as the circumstances 
originating such passage, must always be taken into 
consideration (“OrationesContra Arianos.” i. o4A) in 
expounding it. This rule seems to have been de¬ 
rived by him from Jewish sources where it was Ion" 
recognized, for it is frequently noticeable that he 
willingly has recourse to Jewish authority in Scrip¬ 
ture explanation, just so soon as his dogmatics per¬ 
mit him to do so. IIis canon of Old Testament 
books (“Festal Letters.” ii. 11 TO) (excludes Wisdom 
of Solomon, Eeelosiastieus, and Tobit, which cer 


tainly is an approximation to the authoritative Jew¬ 
ish canon, lie gives the Jewish view concerning 
the collection of the Psalms and their superscrip¬ 
tions. that a Babylonian prophet, living in tin* Exile, 
collected them, and put them together as he received 
them. The anonymous psalms were written by this 
prophet. Although called “the .Psalms of David,” 
many of them are not bv the Jewish king; but their 
authors were chosen by him to write them, and the 
whole may thus be considered as originating with him. 

Contact with Jews made Athanasius acquainted 
with many rabbinic legends, as for instance that of 
Isaiah being sawn asunder (“De Inearnatione Dei 
\ erbi,” eh. xxiv.), as well as with the interpreta¬ 
tion of many proper names, such as David “the be 
loved - .” Athanasius did not understand Hebrew; 
thus, for instance. In* had only “ heard ’’that Ihe num¬ 
ber of letters in the Hebrew alphabet was twentv- 
• two (“Festal Letters,” /./*.). 

Itiiu.io<;K.\niv 

inn. xxv. xxi.. 

xiv.-xviii.. ISW; jtartlv also'in 

Ifihltnthrl; 'hr hinhuinih Is72; Knvrlish tninshition, 
.1 thnmisuis. .\'hct ! Vritiuy* ami Lttlrrs , bv .\n*liihal<l 
ItotM'iiMiii in Xirrnr ami /W-.Y»Vi m: Fathers. A i s«*ri.*s, 
nJ. A. -1 fhitmisiu* th r (ir*>ss4\ Miivpiin 1 , 

‘‘'!'* : H- VniL r t. Li hn th* .tUnimtsius, Itreineii, lsiil; K 

Halon. St. At ha mm-. Paris. Js77; K. Hass. Stmlirn HIh i 
. . . A ilia nasi ijs. Kivibimr m Itaili-n. Isitt. compare the 
copious lntili.lists in ilie Hrnl-KmaiUUntihlW Mr 
1 lnti+tnnhsrhi J htnhuji,; uwl Kirch *, :M »*<i., under l//oi- 
luimut and Arimiismus. 


liest «*diti..n Miirne. Pat ml*win (iram-Lat- 
c: Herman translation in SilnnnWrln HVr/.c 


ATHEISM: A term derived from tin* Greek, 
meaning literally tin* “disbelief in a God.” As or- 
1 iginally used in the writings of the people that 
coined it. it carried the implication of non-reeog. 
. idtion ol the God or the gods acknowledged as su- 
j promo, atid therefore cut it led to worshi])bv the stall*. 

I It was in this sense that Socrates was accused and 
com ieted of Atheism. I he s;inie note is dominant 
in the oft-quoted dictum attributed to Polybius, that 
reverence for the gods is the foundation of all pub¬ 
lic older ami security. 

r I lie Hebrew dictionary has no word of-exact Iv 
similar import. The reasons for this are nbtdilliculi 
to establish. Atheism, in the restricted sense of 
the-Greek usage, could not find expression among 
the Hebrews before they had come into contact and 
eonlliet with other nations. As long as their tribal 
consciousness was strong and supreme 
Impossible among them, recognition on the part 
i* 1 “f all members of the clan or tribe of 

Ancient the god to whom the family elan or 

Israel, tribe and people owed allegiance was 
spontaneous. Decent researches in 
this Held have established beyond the possibility of 
doubt that this sense of family or tribal or national 
atlinity is focal to all primitive religion. Sacrifice 
and all other features of private or public cult center 
in this all-regulating sentiment. The deity is enb-r- 
tained by the members of the family at the sacrificial 
meal. Even some institutions of the Israelitish cult, 
such as the IVsah meal, reflect the mental mood of 
this original conviction. .Denial of the family or tri¬ 
bal or national deity would have amounted to relin¬ 
quishment of one s family or people; and such aban¬ 
donment is a thought of which man is incompetent 
before a long stretch of historical experience has 
changed his whole mental altitude. 

In the development of the Jewish God-idea, as 
traced by modern Biblical criticism, the conflict 
be tween the Prophets and; their antagonists pivots 
not so much around the controversy whether God 
he or he not, but around the recognition of Yiiwii 
as the only and legitimate God of Israel. Even tbev 
who opposed the Prophets were not atheists in the 
modern acceptation of the word. They may be so 
styled, if the implications of the term be restricted 
to the original Greek usage. According to prophetic 
preachment, Israel owed allegiance to Yiiwii alone. 
r \ his is the* emphasis of their oft-repeated statement 
that il was ^ iiwii who led the people of Israel out 
of Egypt. The first statement of the Decalogue is 
not a protest against Atheism in tin* modern sense. 
It posits positively the prophetic thesis that no other 
God but \ iiwii brought about Israel’s redemption 
lroin Egyptian bondage*. The force of this prophetic 
contention is well illustrated by the.counter or 
corresponding claim advanced in‘bclialf of thedci- 
ties nationalized by Jeroboam at. Dan and Beth-el 
(I Kings xii. 28). With all the strenuousness of their 
insistence upon tin* sole supremacy and legitimacy of 
^ iiwii as Israel s God, the Prophets never went the 
length to call their opponents atheists. That the 
gods whom the followers of the false prophet s wor¬ 
shiped wen* not gods is a conviction that ap|M*ars 
only in later prophet:;, and then not in a very violent 
emphasis. Jeremiah resorts to mild sarcasm (Jer. ii. 


L. G. 
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27. 2S). The second Isaiah is mure pronounced in liis 
ridicule heaped upon the worshipers of idols. Yet 
tin* ipiarrel is not because some or many denv God. 
Their censure is evoked by the fact that some or 
many worship nods that have no claim upon the 
recognition of Israel, the people of Ynwii. 

Ana in. Atheism always is the result of criticism 
and skepticism. Doth in the individual and in the 
rac e it is. as it were, an afterthought. No people 
starts out with Atheism. The original religiousness 
of man is always spontaneously theistie in nne form 
or another. And as long as the religious conseioiis- 
nessof man is in its prime vigor. there is no provoca¬ 
tion for critical analysis of its contents. Periods of 
decline iii religiousness produce skepticism, which, 
in turn, breeds Atheism. Up to the Exile the con¬ 
ditions for Atheism—in this sense—were lack ini: in 
Israel. Even the Exile, though fatal 

Atheism to the religious fervor of a great num- 
the Result her—as is apparent by a study of the 
of Skepti- “ ’Ebed ^ hwii ” hymns, portraving as 

cism. they do the indignities and ridicule to 
which a pious minority were exposed 
at the hands of their compatriots—brought to bear 
upon the minds of the. Jews inlluences much more 
I"'tent in the opposite direction. Contact with the 
I Jahy Ionian-Assyrian, and shortly after with the Per¬ 
sian. civilization had a pronounced tendency to de¬ 
velop an abiding predisposition toward mysticism, 
wlhrh is always fatal to sober Atheism. ’ In this 
connection it is well to remember that Jewish migel- 
°1 "gy and demonology took their rise in the Captiv¬ 
ity : and certainly an age susceptible to suirirestions 
of the order vocalized in the belief in angels and 
their counterparts is not very propitious for the eul- 
ti vat ion of atheistic proclivities. The literature as- 
signed to tin* Exile evidences the prevalence of the 
M-vy opjx »sit<* inclination. It is safe to bold that 
anterior to the Greek period there was but little 
rau-e among the Jews to pay attention to atheistic 
enunciations. This fact accounts for tlie absence of 
a t<‘im to denote both the prolessor and the system 
of Atheism. 

Psalm Ink. preserved in a double version (in Ps. 
xi\.i, mentions the speech of one who maintains 
that then* is no God. The professor of this belief is 
styled “nabal.” ami in the context is contrasted with 
the nmskil (verse 3); wherefore the word was un¬ 
derstood to he ‘•fool.* or. as I bn Ezra has it. in his 
commentary, the contrary of “hakam” (wise). This 
meaning the Targum to Psalm xiv. also accepts 
rendering it by -shatyu.” Other commentators 
li"ld that the psalm does not register a general prop- 
option, but records the utterances of some definite 
person Titus or Nebuchadnezzar. From the char- 
aen-r of these men it may he inferred that the inter¬ 
preters who refer the expression in the Psalm to them. 

th«» g'»nl **■ imlml ” in tin* w<-oii<larv m«*iis«- of 

“knave,” implying that foolishness which always 
characterizes a corrupt or pervert mind. "Nabal” 
wouIt 1 thus be a synonym of “rasha 4 ” or "zed.” 

Tlie nearest approach to a phrase which might lie 
considered the equivalent of our modern “atheist ” is 
the rabbinical “kof.-r beikkar.” one who denies a 
luidaiii.-nta 1 tenet of the Jewish religion: namely. 

'<• existence and then the unity of God. Of all 


the other designations applied in rabbinical wri¬ 
tings to heretics, none other seems so directly to sug- 
gest or to stand for avowed and open 
Talmudic negation of the Deity's existence and 
Des- supremacy (B. B. l.V, ; lVsik. p. 1<>3). 
ignations. Atheism is included among the heresies 
charged against the “minim” (Shah 
llM:and Maiinonidcs. Yad lia-JIazakali. Teshuhah 
in., where In* (‘numeratesamong the heretics** minim,” 
“ tllnS( * t,,at declare that there is no God and that the 
world lias neither governor nor leader”). 

But as in the case of the Biblical "nabal," >o in 
the descriptions of the atheist bv the Rabbis it 
would appear that Atheism was mueh more a matter 
of perverse and immoral conduct than of formulated 
philosophical or metaphysical assertion and convic¬ 
tion. At least it is from the conduct of man that his 
Atheism is inferred. Observance of the Sabbath 
was regarded as evidence of belief in the Creator; 
while neglect to keep the day of rest holy gave 
point to the presumption of atheistic leanings. The 
passage in Si fra. Behukkotai, iii. 2, shows’that the 
observance or the rejection of the "laws and ordi¬ 
nances” was the decisive factor in the attribution 
of Atheism, according to rabbinical understanding. 
Adam is said to have been an atheist; for in hiding 
himself to escape, he gave proof of his belief that 
God was not omnipresent (Sanh. 3sf/). 

How far the term “Epicurean,” DYYIp'Etf (see An- 
koros). served to denote an atheist, is not very clear. 
It is patent that by this name were designated men 
Who denied the doctrine of resurrection and revela¬ 
tion. As both of these may be said to be involved 
1 * n ^ 1( * (rabbinical) doctrine concerning the Godhead, 
the appellation •• Epicurean” mav in a loose way have 
been synonymous with the Is. . . T-day atheist. Con¬ 
necting this Greek word with the Aramaic root u pa- 
kar 7 (to free oneself), the rabbinical sources—even 
Maimonides—-assumed as the characteristic trait of 
an Epicurean's conduct disregard of all that made 
for reverence and decency. “Scoffer” might, there¬ 
fore. be suggested as the best rendering in English, 
^vs one that would scoff at the words of the learned 
and wise, of the God-fearing and pious (Ned. 23/z; 
Sanh. DV/j), the Epicurean naturally created the im¬ 
pression by his conduct that he shared the views of 
tin* " nabal ” and was under suspicion that in his inso¬ 
lence he would go so far as to deny the existence of 
God and to stand in no awe of Ilis providential guid¬ 
ance of lite and the world. Ilcnec the advice always 
to he ready to refute the arguments of the Epicu¬ 
rean (Abut ii. 14). 

Strange to say. the Jews often had to defend them¬ 
selves against the charge of being atheists, though, 
in the conception of the Prophets. Israel’s history 
was the convincing proof of God’s providence. Is¬ 
rael was chosen to he His witness. The prime solic- 
itu<Kr of Moses (Ex. xx.xii. i*g, 13) lest the “Egyp¬ 
tians ” should put a wrong const ruction on the events 
of Israel's career and la conic confirmed 
Jews in their false conceptions of Israel’s 
Accused of God. is also, as it were, the " leitmotif ” 
Atheism, of the theology of later Biblical wri¬ 
ters, The appeal of the Seventy-ninth 
Psalm is for God to manifest Himself in His aven¬ 
ging splendor, lest, from the weakness of Israel, the 
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“nations” miirln infer vh:tT 11»* li;t< i :tl>««*<] in 
favor of their idols. IVsilm exv. 2 .'< 7 .—undoubtedly 
of the Maeeahean period—expr«-sscstin* sum* auxiny 
hut on a higher and more spiritual plane. It reflects 
the arguments and conceits »>f even the enlightened 
among the Greeks. The invisible God of the Jews 
was heyond the range of the ancient world’s intelli¬ 
gence. A visible (o»d al«»iie was entith-d to rceog- 
nition. 

Greek thought may not have gone so far as Pha 
raoh did—according to the Midmsh (Ex. R. v.). re¬ 
flecting certainly the anti-Jcwish attitude of the 
Green Roman period—in refusing to recognize Vhwii 
for the reason that his name was not included in the 
ollieial list of deities. Vet it did erect an altar to 
"the unknown God" (A«-ts xvii. 23), as, in fact, 
the hospitality of the Pantheon was elastic enough 
to admit every new deity. Still, two considerations 
dominated the judgment of tin* Greek world on the 
religion, or. according 10 them, irreligion, of the 
Jews. The Jews believed in an invisible God; 
therefore, according to the Greek mode of thinking, 
in no God. Secondly, the Jews refused to join them 
in their worship, though the Greeks were prepared 
to pay honor to the gods of other nations. These 
two complaints are at the bottom of the accusation 
of Atheism against the Jews which is very frequent 
and violent in the writings of Alexandrian detractors 
and Roman historians. The philosophers among 
the Greeks, indeed, furnished many an argument in 
defense of the excellence of Jewish monotheism; 
hut the vast multitude was still addicted to the 
grosser notions. If the Jews were citizens of the 
towns where they resided, as they claimed to he, whv 
did they not join in worshiping the communal gods? 
This was the harden of the popular prejudice 
against them; and Apion (Josephus, “Contra Ap.” j 
ii. £ i\). Posidonius, and Apollonius Molo made them I 
selves the willing mouthpieces of popular distrust. 
Here was proof that the Jews were really'atheists. 

In the Roman empire they refused to pa % v religious 
honors to the statues of the emperors. This fact 
sulliccd, in the eyes of Tac itus and Pliny', to accuse 
them of despising the gods and to describe them as 
atheists, as a people void of all virtue (Tacitus, “His- 
toria*,” v. 5; see Schurer, “Gcsch.” 3d ed., iii. 417). 

The* same feeling that led the Greek and Roman 
enemies ol the Jews to accuse them of irrcligion is 
potent in the* modern c harge brought against them 
of unbelief. Atheism is indeed a relative term. 
The Mohammedan re gards both the Christian and 
the Jew as infidels; and the < hristian is not slow 
to return the compliment to the follower of tin* 
Prophet. Refusing to accept the const ruction of his 
history' that Christian theology puts on it. and decli¬ 
ning to subscribe to many of tin* Christological inter¬ 
pretations of his Bible, the Jew is under the* suspi¬ 
cion of irrt*liirion :m«l Atl»‘ism. Tli<- ** jimixia.” tlic* 

stubborn defense of Ills historical identity*, and his 
right to maintain his religious distinctness, which 
puzzled and angered the Greeks (compare* Human’s 
argument in Esther iii. S, the precipitate of the* Mac- 
cabcan era), is still a pre*te*xt for denying to the 
Jew genuine* religious fee ling, and a provocation to 
class him among the wanton dealers of God. 

1 lit* attitude* toward the* Jews in the* Koran illus¬ 


trates tbe same fact. Mobammeel. ince nsed at tin 
refusal of the Jews to acclaim him as the* expected 
final prophet, pours out over them the 
Attitude of vialsof his wrath and abuse. Though 
Mohammed “the people of the book.*’ they have* 
and Philo, falsified it. Tin y claim to believe*, and 
still are unbelievers. They disavow 
him. simply' because he believes in God and thev do 
not (Koran, suras ii. 70-73. Ill*; v. 4tf, 41), (>4-<;<j ; 
ix. 30). 

That there were atheists among the Jews stands to 
reason, and is made evident among otlh-r things bv 
the tenor of the Book of Ecclesiastes, which, with¬ 
out tin* later addition of the .saving concluding 
verses, is really an exposition of the skepticism that 
had impregnated the minds of the higher classes 
during the* Greek fever preceding the Maecabcan re- 
j hellion. In Alexandria, too, Jews must have been 
openly or tac itly inc lined to ac cept the* philosophy 
of negation. Philo take s occasion to discuss Athe¬ 
ism. He cjnotes tin* arguments advanc ed in its de ¬ 
fense* by tlie>se* wlm maintain that nothing exists but 
the perceptible and visible universe, which hud never 
come* into being and whic h would never perish, but 
which, though unbegotten and incorruptible, was 
without pilot, guardian, or protector(** I)e Somnis." 
ii. 43). lie. does not state that they who advanc e 
these theories arc; Jews; but as he mentions others 
who embrac e a pantheistic interpretation, and de¬ 
scribes them as Chaldeans (“ I>e Migrations Abra- 
IiannV 7 p. 32), it is not improbable that “the* others’* 
may have been of his people. To Atheism lie* op¬ 
poses the doe-trine of Moses, “the* beholder of tin* 
invisible nature, and seer of G<>d’ ? (“I)e Mutatione 
Xominum.” £ 2), according to whic h the Divine ex¬ 
ists, and is neither the cosmos nor the soul of the 
cosmos, but is the supreme God.' 

The religious philosophy'of the Middle Ages has 
no occasion to deal directly with formulated Athe¬ 
ism. Its prcoceupaiion is largely' apologetic, not so 
much against the attacks of formal ami formidable 
Athe ism as against certain tlieistic; or semitheistie 
schools or other < (introverts: first Karaite, then Ara¬ 
bic, and. still later, Christian theologians. But in 
their discussions of the* fundamentals of faith the 
problem of theism versus Atheism in one way' or 
another is involved. The conte ntions of the Daliri, 
Mohammedan atheists, believing in the eternity of 
matter, and the duration of the world from eternity', 
and denying resurrection and final judgment, as well 
as the* theories of the Motazilites, the Mohammedan 
freethinkers, rejecting all eternal attributes of God, 
furnish the* text for a large portion of the specula¬ 
tion of the Jewish philosophers. The one objective 
point of all medieval Jewish philosophy' is the clarifi¬ 
cation of the conc e pt of the Godhead by the removal 
of every form of anthropomorphism and antliropop- 

:it:m»l to viinlic-ite to human n*;ison oon<-ortl- 

anee with the* true intents of the* re vealed word of 
God. The question which Mohammedan Atheism 
raised regarding the* eternity of matter is in the very' 
c e nter of polemic debate. But in the* late r specula¬ 
tion. the* system of (’reseas, for instance, the eternity 
of matter, is admitted without reservation. 

I his throws light at onc e* on the* problem whether 
Spinoza should he* classed among the at1uni. From 
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thr Jewish point of view this must he denied. I'n- 
der close* analysis. Spinoza does not he*vond the 
maintained on some points hy Maimoiheh*s. 
<in more hy ('reseas. lie carries to its furthest c«»n- 
s<-epicures the Jewisli solieitmle to divest the idea of 
!}<*■ (Jod)irad of anthropomorphic associations («.n 
ihis point see Joel, **Zur Genesis der Lehre Spino¬ 
za’s.” Breslau, 1S71). 

In modern Jmlaistn. as is evinced hv primed se*r- 
t’loii'. an<! other puhlications. Atheism of everv kirn! 

found voice and adherents. The influence of the 
natural sciences, and tlie unwarranted conclusions 
now recognized as such hy none more readilv than 
hy the thinkers devoted to the exploration of na¬ 
ture's domain, have also left their mark on Jewrv. 
lioih t lie idle At heism of conceit and t he more serious 
A Tini-ill of reaction against the dogmatism of ante- 
r:. r days have had exponents in the circles grouped 
around the synagogue-s. As elsewhere, evolution 
\\u- invoked to dethrone God, and therefore, depart 
’ *■ * - t r<*ni t he met hods of seh< ilast ieism, the arguments 
ha-v.l <*ii evolution were not ignored by the defenders 
of tln i-m in the pulpit. In the discussion two Hues 
more especially followed. Atheism was tested 
a- to its rationality, and was found of all irrational 
tii-ories of the world and life the most, irrational. ! 
Mia.l presupposes mind. The gap between thought 
l.'.d matter lias not been bridged by natural selection 

• r by evolution. I)u Rois-Rcyiiiond's agnosticism 
' ! - r domain of faith to religious cultivation. 
\Uiaiever dillieulties from a materialistic point of 
vi> w the doctrine of God as the Creator and guide of 
-y rid and of man. as tin* Author of life, and as the 

( miate Healsty underlying the All may present and 
i.-i i-t present— for to know God as lie is mail would 
iia\e to he God—the divine element in man. his 
‘:-ei<alee and self-consciousness, his moral power 

• o n experiences, are inexplieahh* and unreadable rid 

t«, the materialist. Materialism lias no key for 
de-ir solution. History, especially the history of 
the Jews, witnesses to a will which is not ours, but 
Toa\ he made ours; tothe potency of purposes which 
»rv n<»t ours, but may Ik; followed by us; to laws in 
harmony with which alone man can attain unto hap 
l-ni'-s and preserve bis dignity. To these facts and 
faen-rs The Jewisli theist lias pointed in defense of 
Ins .I heist ic interpretation of life and its phenomena, 
while always ready to modify the symbolism into 
v hi< h lie would cast jhc supreme thought. The old 
UeiiionM rations of God's exist cnee indeed, after Kant, 
cannot besaid to lie cogent. But the moral proof of 
'\" U " ,n f n, futaiion of Atheism lias taken on new 
s’nngth in the very searching by Kant's master 
(!i!i< i-ni. The theism.of Israel's religion lias been 
\» i iti*•« 1 by tin* facts and forces of Israel's historv. as 
th<* ** witness to Yiiwii.* 7 * ! 

^ii^Tril-r'VsXs^ /W’ u-- 11, aU IhJiifum. Itriim* 

• r *• *• » I- M. Wise*, The ( nsmic Cincinnati. IsTti. 
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ATHENIANS in Talmud and Midrash: The 
’ 1 'V' s ^ h»lk-loreof Palestine was fond of contrasting 
tl,f ‘ ni !* a],itants Athens and of Jerusalem, and of 
opposing the Hahhis to the Attic sages. Greek phi- 
,,v *»P i\ and esthetics did not greatly impress tin* 
- « " i" 1 I“‘°ple. who thought themselves far superior 
Ul ** <;r ‘-cks in wit and wisdom. 


i In the Itaggadah occur a number of wit-combats 
; ,M * ! "'«■**» Jews ami Athenians, in whic h their cpiiek- 
m ss at repartee and skill in propounding and so]v- 
ing problems are displayed in rivalry. Thus an 
Athenian arriving at Jerusalem met a child, and, 
giv ing him a small piece of money, asked him to buv 
j bun something to eat, from which he* could satisfy 
| himse lf and yet have enough left for the rest of Ids 
i journey. The child brought him salt. Another 
Athenian coming to Jerusalem and visiting a school 
j b»und the* children in recess, and amusing t hemsclves 
j "bh guessing riddles. Requested to ask him a rid- 
! tiny put to him the followingenigma: “Nine 
j b :,s< by. eight come, two pour out. one drinks, and 
j twenty-four serve*.” The* Athenian declared him- 
j se lf unable* to solve the* riddle, of which the* solution 
is “Nine* months of pregnancy, e ight days until eir- 
, cunicision. tw»» breasts, the* hoy’s mouth, and the 
twenty-four months until lie is weaned ” (Dun. R. to 
J. 1 . id. BuImt, p, 48). 

Two anecdotes of this cycle have passed into the 
literature of the Arabs, the Persians, and a number 
<»f European peoples. The* first of these is about an 
Athe nian’s one-e yed Jewish stable-boy who, despite 
hi- infirmity, could te*ll what kind of camel was 
passing at a distance of four miles, and what it was 
carrying (Lam. R. l.c. 12 ). The se cond tells of the 
wisdom of four men of Je rusalem who came* to 
Athens, anil of their acuteness in guessing at the 
true character of the* objects and persons about them 
(Dun. R. l.c. 4). These two anecdotes, with the 
details adapted to Arabic taste, occur in many IYr- 
sian and Arabic works; and the Italians learned 
them from the Arabs. This latter fact is attested by 
the appearance of the anecdotes in “II Xovcllino” 
or ( e-nto Novelle. ’ a collection of stories of the thir- 
teenth century. Either through the Italians or 
through D'Herbelot they became known to Voltaire, 
and were used hy him for the lirst chapter of his 
**Zadig. n 

An Athenian wanted to make sport of a tailor at 
Jerusale m, and handed him a broken mortar, asking 
him to sew it. The tailor gave him a handful of 
smd. asking him in turn to .-pin thread <>ut of it 
with which he might sew the mortar (Lam. R. l.c . 

N). Again, an Athenian asked a boy of Jerusalem, 
who had brought him eggs and several balls of 
che ese, to tell him which clie e se* was of the milk of 
a white and which of a black goat. The boy prom¬ 
ised to answer if the* Athenian, being the older, 
would tirst tell him which was tin* egg of a white 
and which of a black lien (Lam. R. l.c . 9; compare 
also *Ab. Zarah 17//). 

The* last t"<» witticisms, slightly changed, occur 
also in the* Talmud in the account of the disputation 
In-twe cn Joshua ben Ilananiah and the wise men or 
cide rs of Athens. “Sabe de-be Atuna ? (Be*k. 8 b). It 
may In* assumed as tolcnibly certain that “beatuna n 
is me re ly an Aramaic form for Athens, and does not 
refe r to the Atheneum at Rome, as Duhsch, Griltz, 
and Berliner IxJieve. 

The Talmud (B<*k. l.c . ct mj.) gives an account of 
the* disputation between these wise men of Athens 
and Joshua ben Ilananiah. The Casar (Hadrian), 
whe-n discussing a point of biology with Joshua, 
mentioned that the sages of Athens held a different 
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opinion from tin* Rabbis. Joshua declared the Rabbis 
wiser than the Greeks, ami promised to prove this 
to the emperor. Joshua, going to Athens, went to a 
buteher as he was dressing the head of an animal. 

- What will you sell your iiead for?” asked Joshua. 
When the hotelier told ‘him the price, which was 
an reed to, the rabbi insisted that the butcher had 
sold his own head. Joshua, however, agreed to 
cancel the bargain if the butcher would show him 
the way to the wise men. 

Now* the wise men had forbidden anyone, on 
penalty of death, to pnillt out where they lived. 
When the butcher remonstrated that the wise men. 
surrounded by a strong guard, had given orders to. 
kill any Athenian that should betray their meeting- 
place, Joshua taught him a trick by which he could 
signalize the place without being exposed to danger. 
When Joshua after another trick had safely passed 
the guard and surprised the Athenian sages, the con¬ 
test of wit against wit was undertaken on condition 
that the defeated party should be left entirely to the 
mercy of tin* victor. Joshua, in the first- place, hud j 
to answer various philosophical questions put to 
him bv the sages. This he did to their satisfaction. 
They then tried to drive him to bay by proposing 
riddles to him. Their first question was: “If salt 
has lost its savor, wherewith shall it be salted” (that 
is, be made tit for use; compare Matt. v. 13)? Ilis 
answer, “With the afterbirth of a mule.” shows that 
to an impossible query he had ready an equally 
impossible answer (compare Aiukak). 

Joshua won the contest, and then conveyed the 
wise men on a ship to Hadrian. The emperor deliv¬ 
ered them into the hands of Joshua, who poured into 
a vessel some water taken from a whirlpool and 
having the peculiar quality of absorbing other water 
*• swallow lie then directed the sages to till 
the vessel, and they proceeded to do so: but after 
w carving themselves vainly in their attempted task, 
had to give it up in despair (probably an echo of the 
Dntmid myth). 

Ill later times, when it was thought impossible 
that a sacred hook like the Talmud should contain 
anything amusing, muc h ingenuity was displayed 
in orde r to re ad into these jests a deep and secret 
significance. 

Resides the commentaries to the llaggadot in the 
Talmud (see Jacob ibn Habib. “En Aa’akob. 7 ed. 
Wilna, /<*'.). then- are about a dozen works de¬ 
voted to the “Sabc de-lie Atuna r (eldersof Athens). 

BinuouKAiMlY: Baeher. in Mninitssrhrift. xix. *»s-72: Perles, 
iltiil. xxii. ; Berliner. /»V.<c/i. */♦r .Jwl* n in Ibnn, i. -ft ; 
litiWli. in Ib-linln;. ii. 1 it*». 1»*1: On'itz. in Levy’s AVii/n/n*. 
ir.Vf* rMcW/.iii. tOatz, i»f .Jlhh\rh,n Priuu-lfftni. 

gsj |{:t|Hi]H>ri. “Kn'/i MiJlin. pp. 2.Y!. ivl; Wuiische. Hit' With- 
m I in isln it In i </♦ n lb'Uvth i'll, pp- <t « </., pp. *'t 

.L SH. L. G. 

ATHENS, ANCIENT: The principal city of 
Greece, situated five miles from its seaport. Pilaus, 
on the Saronic gulf. hen. as a resuit of the Per¬ 
sian wars. Athens attained flic hegemony of the east¬ 
ern Mediterranean, it was already one of the most 
important commercial cities of antiquity. It re¬ 
tained this commercial supremacy in times of polit¬ 
ical decay, far into the period of the Roman emper¬ 
ors. liei*iee numerous foreign merchants did business 
in Athens, and some of them settled there, form 


ing close corporations which mutually supported 
each other, and at the same time retained their 
respective national religions. The practise of their 
religions and the building of temples were not per¬ 
mitted in the city of Athens, but these privileges 
were allowed in the Piraus. As early as 333 n.c.. 
the Egyptians possessed a temple of Isis there. 
There, too, permission was given to the 1 itriur (mer¬ 
chants from the city of Citium in Cyprus) to build a 
temple to Aphrodite; and somewhat later theSido- 
nians erected one to their god, Raal-Sidon (Schi'ttvr, 
"Gcscli.” iii. 58). 

Together with the wealthy Egyptian and Plieni 
eian wholesale merchants, many Jews settled in 
Athens for commercial reasons and organized a com¬ 
munity. Tin* residence of Jews in At- 
Eirst Jews lira in general is testified to by Philo 
in Athens. (“ Lcgalioad Cajum.** p. 3f>; ed. Man 
gey, ii. 587). From the Acts of tin* 
Apostles (xvii. 17) it is certain that there was a Jew¬ 
ish synagogue in Athens. Among the Greek inscrip¬ 
tions found in Athens are some of Jewish origin. 
‘•Corpus Jnseriptionum Attiearum.” iii. 2. contains 
three, numbered 3545, 3540, and 3547 respectively. 
In tin? first two the seven-branched candlestick is 
depicted. No. 3545 reads: -This is the rest ing-place 
of Kilt vchia. mother of Athenaos and Theoktistcs ; 
No. 3540: “This is the resting-place of Thcodulaand 
Moses”; and No. 3547: “ [Jac]ob and Leontius, de¬ 
scendants of Jacob of Oesarca. ” This Jacob probably 
came from Palestine; for Casarea means either C:esa 
rea Stratonis or Casarea Philippi. Tin* Jews not 
only worshiped in their acc ustomed manner in Ath¬ 
ens, but appear to have made proselytes among ih<- 
heathen population there. Just as the Egyptians 
and Phcnieians successfully introduced their partic¬ 
ular cults in Athens, so the* Jews gained many adhe¬ 
rents in the* chief city of Greek culture by their 
preaching of the spiritual adoration of the one true 
God who must be without pictorial representation. 
These “devout persons” (mytounoi, Acts xvii. 17) 
joined themselves to the Jewish community as a first 
step. They attended the Jewish services, but did 
not observe the Law in its entirety, only obeying 
certain of the more elementary commands, such as 
Sabbath-observance and the most important laws 
of purity. 

As far hack as the first century «.c., there existed 
official relations between the authorities of Athens 
and certain Jewish princes. Among the documents 
preserved by Josephus is an interesting decree by 
the people of Athens in favor of the Jewish high 
priest Hy returns (Josephus. “Ant.” xiv. 8, £ •>)- 
Omitting the introduction, it reads: 

“Since llyreanus, tin* son of Alexander, litvrli priest and 
ethiiatvh of tin* Jews, continues to liear good-will toward the 
people [the Athenians] in general and to each one of the citi¬ 
zens in particular, and treats them with great consideration 
and most kindly weleonn*s those Athenians 
Hyrcanus who conn* Before him, either as ambassadors 
Honored or on tln-ir own private affairs, and displays 

by Athens, thoughtful can* concerning the safety of their 
return; now, theivfore, having had several 
former testimonies and on tin* r«*j>ort of Theodosius [other 
manuscripts have “ Dionysius 4 ’], son of Theodorus of Sunium, 
who lias remind***! the |i**ople of the virtues of this man. and 
that he has always endeavored to do all the g<** m 1 that lay in his 
I tower, 1m* it resolved. i hat this man In* ho»on*d with a golden 
crown according to the law, that a statue of him in Bronze tie 
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m i up in tin* \\in-iv was Ihe temple of I)t*mos ami of the 

<iian>. ami dial ami«»iimeiiieiit of this In* made at the im,_ 
nw;m fotival in the theater. at the representation of the n«*w 
imp-iJi«*>. :i?i«i at the l*anal hemean ami Kleiisjniau jrann*s,** e*te. 

Fn»m its introductory formula, thisdecree appears 
to have been issued under the arelimi Aealhoeh-s. 
It hr ruled, as main modern authorities think, to¬ 
ward the end of theseeond century n.c.. this resolu¬ 
tion mint have referred to Hyrcanus i. Hut it is 
ti"t at all certain that Agatlmcles is correctU* as- 
• v i-i:ed to that time. Besides. Hyrcanus is therein 
>i \ led “son of Alexander”: but only ilvreanus II. 
wun a soil of Alexander: and there hein g n <, r ,. aSo|l 
t*» 11 *»u 1»l the correctness of the received* text, it is 
more pmbahlc that tin* Athenian resolution had ref¬ 
erence to Hyrcanus II. (see especially Th. Kciuuch. 
in “ Itevue Ktudes.Juives.” 1800, xxxix. HJ-27y This 
hmijM hrin.ir it to about 47-40 n.c., at which time 
II.' ,r:mus - by (asar’s appointment, was “high priest 
and eilmareh of the Jews.” It appears, then, that 
amha-sidors from the Athenians and Athenian mer¬ 
chants were in the habit of coming to Judea and 
w en well received by Ilvreanus, and that the Athe- 
ni:,n> expressed their appreciation by voting to him 
a m*ld emwn and a bronze statue. 

Minilar friendly relations existed in the time of 
nei,.<i nnd bis descendants. Josephus (“ H. J." i. 
'!• ^ n > mentions Athens among the cities which 
*■ «!(• full of gifts from Herod.” The Athenians seem 
• • have honored the latter in a manner similar to that 
winch they honored Ilvreanus; for it is probable 

an inscription which describes the erection of a 
" i ue in honor of Herod refers to Herod the Great. 
l! “ T, “* IVople [the Athenians] honor, 

! ! a-"U-li the erection of this monument, the king 
1,1 "*■ I,lr «»f the Homans, for kindlv acts 

p'Honncd by him and for his friendly disposition ” 

1 A - r,r,() )- Another inscription 

w .m h dex,.rves notice on account of the variation 
5:i . iIm ‘ title refers to another Herod, prohablv jferod 
*4 Chains, a gnmdsim of Herod the Great, who 
nilvil nv '* r l!l <* Kith* kingdom of Chains in the Leha- 
; , ; ,n :i ! ,n " 1 V~ AS - 11 rca,Is: “ The I*»pk‘konor King 
Ir "" 1 tl»** Pi»us, the friend of Ca-sar, on account of 
jin 'irtueand henevolencc” (/.e. No. 551 ). 

The l;i<t .TcWiJ. ...... T>_■ _ , 


synagogue nor rabbi, but a Turkish “hakain * held 
serytees in very unsuitable quarters, the majority 
<> ie Athenian Jews are of Levantine-Spanish c\- 
11 action, and reside close together; they are mostlv 
uitisans or pcdlcrs. Those in better circumstances 
aie mainly ol German descent, though some of those 
r o ,n Chain's and Xante have means. In isjjji the 
Jews of Athens, on the initiative of M Haim Cohen 
° ‘ nivriiii, appointed a committee to revise the com- 
ininial constitution, and. if possible, to hud means;,, 
elect a modest synagogue. He succeeded in hiriima 
U:lU l° r prayers and obtained from the government a 
concession of land fora separate cemetery. The Jews 
had previously been buried in a corner of the ordi¬ 
nal^ cemetery. Mention may be made in thiscon- 
neetion of the celebrated dliehess of Plaisance. This 
rather eccentric woman—who. though not of Jewish 
origin, had a strong interest in Judaism—in 1855 |,.f t 
as a legacy to the community a large tract of land 
for the erection of a “temple to the God of Israel.” 
Cither because f be land was far from the city—close 
to the Olympia grounds—and of small value then, 
or possibly because the community was not at that 
time actually organized, the legacy was forgotten; 
and, remaining unclaimed for thirty years. It was for¬ 
feited by law. [Haul Lucas, who was at Athens early 
in the seventeenth century, found only 15or 20 Jew¬ 
ish homes (** Kev. Et. Juives,” xviii. 105).—«.] 

D M. C. 


rp, . .~ •«! y. 

I III- I.-ISI Jewish princess, Uereniee, whose n.-iine is 
ii—enilnl with that of Titus, was honored in a simi- 
•ii \\a\ . I lie Council of the Areopagus ami tiie 
n ., T Council of Six Hundred and the two- 
other Jews pie of the A.ltenians honor. I.v the 
Honored, erection of this statue, Julia lion-nice. 

• I , . Hie irreat «|tteen. daughter of Kins Ju- 

... ' -'-"I'pn. and deseendailt of trn-at kin-s who 
e,;- '."""fa. ,„rsof t|,<-eity. Erected under tin- sn- 
•M-- on of the governor of the city, Tiberius C lan- 

,,f ” v.*. x». 0) . T iu- 

I I ,' 1 , 1 " f as the “descendant of irn at 

wiin ii' lll " , ' r< ' ti'-aefaetors.of tln-i-ity " <orr<-spouds 
« 'iptiiais S,aU ' W n,S ° f J,,SI, 1 ,I,US !1M 'l with other in 

E. N-ii. 

<»f : The Jewish community 

,|l A hens ,s hardly thirty years old. One of the 
I r 1,l, '' s -. ,fM "t ‘Jieoldest. is that of Max lloths 

with' Kii V, ', n ) X > J '" t,"' 1 "’ ' Vn " in ,S:!:! 

flic». I hf* community had neither 


ATHIAS, ATIAS, or ATHIA: A Spanish fam- 
- distinguished by the great number of its scholars 
and promoters of learning. The name is spelled in 
Hebrew variously, rPEJh DK % Dy, V'H't2V 

wTCNV ,TTf .Tnx (from an Arabic word mean- 
ing present, “gilt ’). As early as the si xt cent h cen¬ 
tury some of its members lived in Italy and Pales¬ 
tine; while another branch settled in‘the cities of 
Hamburg, Amsterdam, and London. In addition to 
those mentioned below, the following names are 
found in tin? li.d of the members of the Portuguese 
community at Amsterdam in 1575: Abraham Alias, 
Abraham Alias, “cl viejo,” Hayyim Franco Atias,’ 
Isaac de Semuel Alias, Isaac de David Alias. Jaha- 
enb Atlas. Jahacob Costa Atias (I)e Castro, “De 
Syn. tier Portug.-Israel. Gem. te Amsterdam’” pp. 
xlviii. ft srfj .; Steinscluieidcr, in “Jewish Quarterly 
Heview.” xi. 4 H 0 ). 

Abraham Athias: Publicly burned, together 
with Jacob Hodriguezand Kachel Nunez Fernandez, 
on July 1 ). 1557, by the Imiuisition at Cordova on 
ai'count of his religion (Kayserling. “Sephardim,” 
P* Graiz, **Gesch. dcr .Imh n,” x. 270). 

Abraham ben Raphael Hezekiah (Hisquia) 
Athias: A printer in Amsterdam, 1728-41 (Stein- 
schneider, “Jiid. Typographie w in Ersch and Grulier, 

“ Encyklopadie,” II. see. J. 28, p. 57; iihm, “Cat! 
Ikwll.” No. 78JO). 

David Israel Athias: Hakaniof the Portuguese 
community at Amsterdam from 1728 till his death 
March 22. 1753. 

David ben Moses Athias : Merchant, born at 
Leghorn, lb* was master of several modern lan¬ 
guages. among thcnrServian. Russian, and Turkish, 
which he learned during his short stay at Constanti- 
ne.pir. He wroten hook containing proverbs, fables. 
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and sympathetic remedies. which was puhlMnd in j 
Hebrew characters under tin* tiih--Li Huerta dc 
Urn. n sea Tratamientn Gu>to^i. S:i»ht.»x* y Tn»ve ; 
clmso," Leghorn. 177S. The 1 hh»U alnM-niitains** Lrt- 
t res Pa tent cs du Koi ('onfmn:»*ives d«j< Privileges. ' 
d(ait h’S .luifs Portu^rais Joiri<M-iit «*n France Dcpuis 
l.V»0." with a Ladim* translation; and the outlines id 
a method of learning Italian and Greek in a short 
linn* contains also - sympathetic " remedies, a trea¬ 
tise on physiognomy, etc. <~ H< br. Bibl. wi. 1I4>- 
Immanuel Athias: Printer a? Am-t, rdam till 
i;o7: sou and business siien^.ri.f J'^'ph Athias. 
The most elegant editions of II. hr. w works, among 
them Maimonides* “ Yad ha Ha/akah. etc., weie 
issued by his oilier (Steins* hni ider. in Er-. li and 
Gruber. " Eneyklop;idie. v II. sec. .1, *>. ]». *»»o. 

Isaac Athias: I.Iakam of the tirM Portuguese- 
Jewish congregation in Hamburg, and after 1**22 
at Venice, where lie died. Ib* was a pupil of Isaac 
l /.zicl. and wrote in Spanish **Tcx»n» de Precept os 
Dondc sc Encierran his Joy as dc 1»»* S-ysriciitos y 
Trc/.c Precept os (pic Encomeiidoel Sfinrasti Pueblo 
Ysracl.” Venice, 1927; second edition. Amsterdam, 
11549. 

The tirst edition is didirutol to Elijah Aboab at 
Hamburg, and contains al«» ~ I>inini d«* Deg.dlar por 
tin Estilo Faeilissimo y Breve." In 1921 he translated 
« Hizzuk ’Emunah,” a polemical work in defense of 
Judaism by Isaac Troki. a Karaite. which translation 
still exists in manuscript (see Grfiiz. "hrs li. der Ju* 
den,*’ x. 20. 23). 

Isaiah Athias: A prolific Italian writer on 
halakic, exegetieal. and lmniilciinil topics. His 
works, seven in number, wire publish^! at Leg¬ 
horn— 1793. 1S21. 1*23. 1S2A. and 1*31. 

Isaiah hen Hayyim Athias: Wrote notes to 
the ritual codes and sermons of Caro, and published 
them under the title “ Blgdc Yolia*" ((Garments of 
Sal vat i< »n), Leghorn. 1*53. < >n am »ther Isaiah At bias, 

see Jellijiek, "Koiitres hsi-.MttspM."’ p. 28. 

Jacob Athias: Kabbiat ISayonne. France, during 
the tirst half of the nineteenth century. He died in 
1S42. See - Voice of Jacob," i. 198. 

Jacob Hezekiah Athias : Mcnilwr of the Tal- 
mudieal academy ** *Ez Hayyim at Amsterdam from 
the vear 1737. He was a son of Ifctvhl Israel Athias. 

<;.* M. K.—G. 

Joseph b. Abraham Athias: Printer and pub¬ 
lisher; born .in Spain, probably at C ordova, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century : died at Am- 
stiT.lam. ~May 12. 17*10. Wlu n very young lie was 
sent bv his father to Hamburg in order to receive a 
Jewish education. Somewhat ln-foro 193* be seems 
to have gone to Amsterdam, when- In* established 

himself as a printci and publisher; for 

His in 1 lit* following y<*ar tln-rc was issued 
Printing- from bis press -Tikkun Sefer Torah ” 
Press. (Order of tin* Book °f tin* Liw), with 

an introductory po<*m by Solomon de 
Oliveyra. During tin* next two y«*ars be was en¬ 
gaged on bis well-known edition of the Bible, the 
proof-reading for which wascntmsb-d to John Leus- 
den. professor at Leyden. As St« mschiieidcr say s. 
tIn- admirable mechanical execution of the edition 
entitles it to rank among the m*r>t ln-autiful speci¬ 


mens of Hebrew presswork; and it won for Athias 
so great a reputation that In* was thereupon taken 
into tin* Printers’ (did (March 31. 1991 ). 



Printer's Mark of Joseph Athias. 


Other works published by Athias were: Penta¬ 
teuch, with Megiilot and Haft a rot, 1993; the Psalms, 
with a Dutch translation (proof-reader J. Leusdenh 
1999-97; the* sceoinl edition of his Bible. 197i. moo- 
carefully prepared tluin.the first, ami with still mote 
beautiful t vpe and decorations. For this edition the 
States General of the Netherlands awarded him a 
gold medal and chain worth 0(H) Dutch tjorins. On 
the title-page is a cut'of the medal. I his edition 
gave occasion fora small broadside by Athias, enti¬ 
tled “(Veens de Coloribus, contra Kepreliensimn - 
Sam Maresiideed. Bibl.’’ Amsterdam, 1009. Athia- 
published also “En Ya'akob” (19*4-85), as well a> 
prayer-books and liturgies according to the Portu¬ 
guese and German rituals. 

Athias’ printing-establishment was one of the 
best equipped in Amsterdam. His wealth enabled 
him to lavish money on the cutting and casting ot 
type, and to demand artistic work of bis designers 
and die-sinkers. The edition of Maimonides’ V ad 
Ua-llazakah, with “ Lehem Mishneh,” 5 vols., Am¬ 
sterdam, 1702-3, begun by Athias and completed 
after bis death bv his son Emanuel, is, as Steinselim i 
der suvs, one of‘tbe most elegant and most admired 
products of the Hebrew press. At the cml of the 
work tin* fact is mentioned that on July 0, !<»*>.. 
\t bias’ father was burned as a Marano at. an auto 
da fe at Cordova. The molds and letters used by 
AI bias came into the possession of the printing-house 
of PltooPS. 

One uglv fixture in Athias’ business career wa* 
the circumstance connected with a Judao-Gcrman 

edition of the Bible. The printer Cri Phiebu*. 
grandson of Moses I’ri Levi, the tirst Sephardic 
rabbi at Amsterdam, employed a certain Jckuticl 
Blitz to write a Jmheo-German translation of tin* 
Bible : and. before be began to print it, be obtained 
f n * m the Polish Council of the Four binds the pnvt 
lege that for ten years all reprints were to be pro¬ 
hibited and laid under ban (Xisan. 1071). The ral^ 
bis of the Portuguese and German congregations ot 
Amsterdam and elsewhere confirmed this privilege- 
Plm-bus. whose entire fortune was risked in tin* 
undertaking, felt himself under the necessity ot 
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taking 1 wo Christ inn partners, tin* alderman Wilhelm 
] Ha 11 ami the jurist Laurens Hall. Through their 
inlluenee he obtained from John III. 
Judaso- Sobieski of Poland the further priv- 
German ilcge that this Judao-Cernmti tnuidu 
Bible. lion was to have c opyright in Poland 
for twenty years (Oct.. HITT). The 
work was not completed, when one of his cumpit-i- 
i*»r>. impelled by envy, robbed him of the fruits of hU 
labor. This compositor. Jose! (Joseph) Wit/.enhau 
n. himself made a translation for which lie secured 
Atliias a> printer and publisher. Athias through 
hi- wealth possessed certain advantages over his 
ii\:il. and was also able to obtain privileires for bis 
translation from Holland and Zealand, and even sue- 
e« ' i led. through a Jewish agent of tin* Polish crown 
in Holland, Simon by name, in gaining still m*re 
favorable protection from tin* Council of the Fair 
Land* (Jaroslaw, Sept. *21, 1C»TT; Lublin. April 27, 
A It h« m irli AVitzenliausen was warned not to 
cmpeic with Phulms and Blitz (Oct. JJ. ir»7i;>. 
-'■idler he nor Athias paid any attention to the in- 
ienet ion, and they began to print as carlv as Dec. 5. 
i' 1 ^. The edition of Plpebus appeared at Ampler 
4 in in in HITS; that of Athias. in its complete form, 
!:j boh. The latter contained a Latin preface dedi- 
<abd to the (Jreat Elector, in which Athias praises 
J ie- eondition of the Jews in Prussia. 


A justification for At bias* conduct was claimed 
Hie fact that ten years had elapsed between the 
! ;, -t and second approbations given by the Council 
' ! the four Lands. Whether Meyer Stern, tir^t at 
)• ranktort-on-the Main, then chief rabbi of tip* G«*r- 
: ; ni community at Amsterdam, was proof-reader 
: " r At bias* edition us well as for that of Plwebus. and 
' I" *her he thus lent his countenance to theunjusti- 
wrong done to the latter, is uncertain, despite 
M M/.enhausen’s mention of him as ]>mof reader for 
Adiia<, dip* matter has been so faneifullv dis- 
4 ,1. and so much that has been written concern- 

" ** * s Sll(, l' pure invention, that not bin*; can now 
!"• accurately determined. The literature on the 
nlkuris now rare, having consisted mainly of h... sc 
‘‘•allots and broadsides. 


I»un KMjKAiMiY : Wolf. Whlinthrca 1 hhnva. fii. '.44: sp.jn- 
-hri.*M.<r < ,rf. I hull. Nns. aSSit. 7 S 2 S; Kavscrlimr. Itihl. 

V }'\ U ; V '™ V/ ' b’rwh. ./it Jwhn. M 

V ^ S| k * n ^ ni lln hl. s«*|»r.. jv.C. pp. 

V 1 sr, Jy •/<Kjrhtnh,ii vnnr (If Isrui’liti n. lsj.\ iv. g.i; 
I ' IK ' I||,,I ‘ f >r>rhinl, ni* ,l, r in Xakrhnnl, p. 

J. Yu. 


Menahem Athias: Uul.l.i at Lrulmrn, Italy, in 
1 .gs 


hem Athias (see Stciiisclmcidcr. “Cat Bodl ” \o 

r» 2 ir,). 

M. Iv.—o. 

Moses Israel Athias : Was the lirst rabbi of tin* 
Marano congregation in London; that is. of tin* se¬ 
cret synagogue which existed in Hi.*,sin t ree C hurch 
Lane, where he and his wife Sarah resided. He was 
a cousin of the* wealthy and respected Antonio Fer¬ 
nandez C\i:\ A.!A,.. who mentioned him generously 
in his will rTransactions of the Jewish Historical 

Society.” j. .Vd. 

Samuel Athias : A contemporary of Joseph Caro 
and Mom s dr Tiatii. with whom he corresponded; 
lived at Xicopojjs. Bulgaria, about 1550. lie wroti; 
indices to Maiuionidcs’ Yad ha Hazakah. Mantua. 
1-V*»:i(ser Steiuselmeider, “Cal. Bodl.” No. 700*). He 
.was contemporary of Shem-Toli Athias. 

Solomon ben Shem-Tob Athias (Athia. jvnjj) : 
Lived in Jerusalem during the sixteenth century, 
lb- was a brothe r of Samuel Athias, ami disciple of 
Joseph Fazi of Saloiiica, Abraham Shamsiili. and 
Levi ibn Habib. For several years he followed a 
mercantile career, but did not succeed and became 
reduced to poverty. 

He then returned to the pursuit of learning, and 
wrote a commentary on the Psalms which is. in the 
main, a compilation of Kashi and David Kimhi(Yen- 
ii e. l.tVJ). In the preface he tells of his travels in 
Turkey and Italy, as well as of the scholars with 
whom he had come in contact. His contemporary 
was Yom-Tob Athias. 

I»(HI lo«a:.\i’il V: iHz 'nnuivio Stni'ico, tninst. tiy !tam> 

•n-nf.-r. p. .'in; SP'iuxIitMtliT, I'nt. Until. No. Zeilner. 

I ti*. lhtn\ Knnl.fi ill Jirit. Miifi. p. 1 lV>; A/lilai, Sinn't 
hn-<UH. i. 171. I7*»; C.*!. Oxford l«*us oil Itieger. (st'jtrh. 
*irr JwU n iji I!• nil, ij. ni, J)7. 

M. K — G. 

Yom-Tob ben Levi Athias : One of the editors 
of th<* Spanish translation, from the Hebrew, of the 
Pentateuch, known as the Fkkhaka Biklk, wliich 
was printed ai Ferrara, Italy, in 1553, he having, 
together with Abraham Usque, established there a 
printing-ollice. On the colophon of the work, his 
name Is given in full as “Yom-Tob Alias, bijo de 
Levi Alias, Kspafiol.” Nothing is known of him 
beyond the fact that he helped defray the cost of this 
Bible. Gratz (“Geseh. der Juden,” ix. 562) and, 
following him. Sn-msebneider and Kayserling iden¬ 
tify Athias with Jeronimo de Yargas. another name 
mentioned in some of the copies of the Ferrara Bible; 
but sm h an identification is entirely unwarranted, 
o. * \Y. M. 


Michael Athias: Jewish merchant; born at 
* ,,,ls bmtiiiop]e. dhough engaged in coni- 

lie applied himself to literary pursuits. He 
the author of a Jewish-Spanish translation from 
the Arabic of a novel entitled “Saif Dim 1 Yazan.” 
rt'-at jug of the manners and customs of the Arabs 
and A bysshtians (Constantinople, 1N73). 

bnii.n»i;iu|. WV ; Fninm, Histoirc tics Israclihs. 

S ‘ M. Ff:. 

Mordecai ben Isaac Athias: Author of - Mor 
^ i ii»r (Pun* Myrili). a commentary on the Talmud. 
ui\ina. liJO. He was a contemporary of M«*nu- 


ATHLETES, ATHLETICS, AND FIELD- 
SPORTS: Men who perform feats of strength, or 
pRietisi* games and sports the pursuit of which de¬ 
pends on physical strength; the feats, games, and 
sports themselves. 

-Biblical Dat3: Long before tip* Greeks made 

Athletics a compulsory branch of their curriculum, 
“giants ” and “ mighty hunters,” whose achievements 
tin* Greeks even with their tmining could not excel, 
are mentioned in the Bible, such as Nimrod, the son 
of Cush, “a mighty hunter before* the Lord n (Gen. 
x. It): and Esau, “a cunning hunter, a man of the 
field ’* tGcii. xxv. 27). In his “Jewish Life in the 
Middle Ages,” Israel Abrahams says (p. 375): 
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“Already in the Bible tin* figures introduced as 
<]< voted hunters—Nimrod and Esau—are by no 
means presented in a favorable light. 

Notable Of Esau it is safe to assume, Irom the 
“Mighty” characterization of him reenrded in 
Men. (Jen. x\v. 27, that In* was regarded as 
more crafty in the chase. though h ss re¬ 
nowned. than Nimrod. Jacob. Esau's brother, al¬ 
though a quiet man dwelling in tents ((Jen. //>.). is 
represented as having possessed great strength: lor 
when he saw Rachel, t he daughter ol Eahaii. mine to 
water her tloek. he rolled away a great stone that 
was upon the* well s mouth ((Jen. xxix. 10). It 
was he who also wrestled with a man “until the 
breaking of the day" ((Jen. xxxii. 2o [A. Y. 24]). 

I’ndouhtcdly the greatest of all the mighty men 
of Biblical times was Samson, who. soon after he 
hud reached man's estate, rent a lion “as lie would 
have rent a kid" in the vineyards of Timnath 
(Judges xiv. (i). His might is attributed to spiri¬ 
tual strength, not to “brute natural strength" (Faus- 
set. “Bible Cyclopedia." #./*.). This is shown in the 
Book of Judges, which introduces his achievements 
with the words “and the spirit of the Lord came 
mightily upon him" (xiv. 0); and the same words 
an* used in verse It) (A. V.). 

Other Biblical mighty men were Shamgar(Judges 
iii. Jt). Saul. Jonathan. David. Joah. Abishai. Asa- 
liel. Jashobeam tin* Haebmonite. Eleazar. and Shani- 
nali. Saul is said to have gathered around him strong 
and valiant men, and encouraged physical develop¬ 
ment among bis subjects. 

The career of Jonathan embodies a noteworthy in¬ 
cident of his entering the camp of the Philistines ac¬ 
companied only by an annor-bearer. Hereon a “half 
acre of land winch a yoke of oxen might plow," In* 
and his companion fell on the enemy, “and that first 
slaughter, which Jonathan and his armorbearer 
made, was about twenty men" (I Sam. xiv. 14). 
Jonathan is also desc ribed as an expert, archer 
(I Sam. xx. 20), where he says to David: “I will 
shoot three arrows on the side thereof [of the stone 
Kzel). as though I shot at a mark,” and again in the 
lamentation of David (II Sam. i. 22): “From the 
blood of the slain, from the fat of the* mighty, the 
bow of Jonathan turned not back, and the? sword of 
Saul returned not empty.” His skili was also 
acknowledged in David’s words, “IIow are the* 
mighty fallen, and the weapons of war perished!” 
(jit. i. 27). 

In his youth David showed himself “mighty, val¬ 
iant." and withal “prudent” (I Sam. xvi. 1*). Be¬ 
fore he set out against the* Philistine Goliath. David 
said to Saul, in reply to the latter's warning that he 
(David) was but a youth, and his op- 
Jonathan ponent a man of war: “Thy servant 
and David, kept his father’s sheep, and there came 
a lion, and a bear, and took a lamb out 
of the tloek: And I went out after him, and smote 
him. and delivered it out of his mouth: and when lie 
arose against me, I caught him by bis beard, and 
smote him, and slew him. Thy servant slew both 
the lion and the bear” (I Sum. xvii..34-JM>). Of his 
fleetness and strength David himself sang praises to 
God. “He* maketh my feet like hinds* feet, and set- 
tetli me upon my high places. He teacheth my hands 


I to war. so that a bow of steel is broken by mine arms" 
j (Ps. xviii. JUk *J4). 

Biblic al references to running point to the swiftness 
• if tin* Israelites. In 11 Sam. i. 2d David laments the* 
de aths of Saul and Jonathan, who wen* “swifter than 
eagles"; in Ps. xix. (» [A. Y. ■>] the reference is **re- 
jnierth as a strong man to run a rae-«*”: but the 
Preacher declares “that the race is not to the* swift " 
(Eeel.ix.il). 

After the de feat by Joab of Abne r's army at Gib- 
coii, as Abner retreated, be trie-d in vain to drier 
A salad. Jonh's brother, from pursuing him. as he 
shrank from a blood-feud with Joab. A-sihe-l, how¬ 
ever. would not be dete-rred: and Abner “ with tin* 
hinder end of the* spear smote* him unde r tla* fifth 
rib, that the spear came* out behinel him" (II Sam. 

ii. 23). 

Jehu was an e*xpe*rt arehe*r who “drewsi how with 
Ins full strength unci smote Jehoram between hi< 
arms, and tin* arrow went out at his heart" <li 
Kings ix. 24). The* tribe of Benjamin was r* - 
nowne-d for the dexterity of its left-handed siitiger-, 
of whom “the re* we*re seven htmdreel chosen men. 
e-ve-ry one could sling stones at an hair btvadth. 

and not miss” (Judges xx. Id), and for the efficiency 
of its archers (I ('limn. xii. 2). 

Swimming was known among the ancient Hedtrcws 
and prac tised by them (sometimes with the* aid of 
skins) according to the* hanel-ove*r-hanel method (see 
Isa. xxv. 11). “Ami he* shall spread forth his hands 
in the midst of them, as lie* that swimmeth spread- 
e*th forth his hands to swim.” which Fausset |/.*\ 
under “Swimming.” p. C»(i7, col. 2] interprets “the* 
swimmer beating down with his hands bringing 
down eac h band forcibly.” 

Eviele*ne*e* that rac ing also was practised-is found 
in Jcr. xii. 5: “If thou hast run with the footmen, 
and they have wearied thee*, then how eanst thou 
contend with horses?” 

k. c. F. H. Y. 

-Post-Biblical, Medieval, and Modern 

Times: The origin of Athletics is to be traced to the* 
Greeks, among whom bodily strength and agility 
were so highly esteemed that in their society the 
athlete held a prominent position. 

With the spread of Hellenism among the Jews the* 
first to fec*l its effects were* the upper classes, whose 
more ambitious me*mbe*rs strove; to remodel Jewish 
life according to Hellenistic principles. 

The* first attempt in this direction seems to have 
been made* by Menclaus. brother of Jason, the* high 
priest (170 n.c.), who, in order that lie* might ingra- 
! tiate himself with the* king Anliochus Epiphane s. 

established a gymnasium, modeled on 

A Gym- the Greek plan, close* to the Temple* at 
nasium at Jerusalem, where men and boys might 
Jerusalem, practise wrestling, lioxing. ball-play¬ 
ing. throwing, slinging, archery, jump¬ 
ing, riding, swimming, diving, etc., under the super¬ 
vision of a gymnasiarch. 

The* opposition of the conservative element, among 
the Jews to the* gymnasium became, however, so 
strenuous that devout Jews began to look upon the 
exe*reise\s with horror, especially because most of 
the*m were* practised “in puris naturalibus,” and the 
Covenant of Abraham had become an object of deri- 
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sion. Srvrrt hrli-ss. fora time at least, tin* rage for 
Athletics spread even to the priests, who, Hamburger 
says (“ K. K. I. ii. 4.‘><i. I.20), neglected spiritual du¬ 
ties in take part in gymnastics. Indeed, so far did 
the contestants go that it is said they wore the broad- 
hrinmied peiasus of Hermes, tin* pagan god of <r Vn) . 
na^tie science, as an emblem of their prowess. 

Much of the >iren<rth of tin* Hasmonean rebellion 
1 ki> been attributed to the bitter opposition which 
1 In- introduction of the gymnasium in Jerusalem 
brought about. ** Pugilism," says Hamburger (l.r.) 
-l.a< perhaps never exercised a greater influence in 
tin development of spiritual life than it did at Jeru¬ 
salem. " 

1 b‘‘ Hasmonean rising wiped out every vestige of 
lb lieiii-m. but scarcely a century passed before the 
intiuenee of the Romans was felt; instead, however, 
nf Jin- irymnasium. the circus was introduced, ami 
with it the gladiatorial contests, which no doubt of- 
bn.l. .1 the religious feelings of the Jews, for the Rah 
], i" pi"liihiteil attendance* at boib circus and theater 
(Tar- Vcr. Pent. xxviii. W; Pcsik.,cd. Ruber. 119/, ; 
Lam. K. lU\r : *Ab. Zarah 1*/,). Indeed, a rabbi of the 
kiM < emury decreed that any one who attended a 
was a murderer (Yer. ‘Ah. Zurab 40,/). 

Ib r.,1 the (beat was responsible for the reintro- 
dm Jinn of Athletics to Jewish life; “for, in the first 
pM- '. lie appointed solemn games to he celebrated 
« v. *y Jifih year in honor of Casar. and built a 
iM- ntcr at Jerusalem. as also a very great amphi- 
m-m ait-rm the plain” (Josephus, “Ant." xv. S. £ 1) 

Ml. >.■ wetv both costly works, erected by Herod for 
?, n purpose Of securing tin* good-will of Emperor 

Augustus (7 n.e.i; hut cyen though Herod strove to 
iIh * Jews by the magniliecnee of tin* sports 
'bough lie appointed every lifth year for the 
<• ’ brat ton of Olympic games, yet these were “looked 
1 * Jl,r s,, ber Jews as heathenish sports, and tend- 
Jng not only to corrupt the manners of 
the Jewish nation, and to bring them 
m love with paganish idolatry and 
paganish conduct of lift*, but to tin* 
dissolution of the law of Moses and 
accordingly were greatly and justly 
„ t 4 „ condemned by them” (Josephtis. ///. 

s ‘‘ • /; Ut n, . ,s w;,s 1,ot Hie universal opinion 

' | ;l,, bis win, considered Athletics as a part of 
/ ,,tk to appreciate tin* value 

I,’ V ’ U,, ; ISll< ‘ ( ‘-*'■*?*■* the physical development 

• ( 'i>b \outh; and among them was Gamaliel II.. 

»«• patriarch, who favored the introduction of the 
;7 nu, :‘ s,,,,n Jls a nn-ans of preparing the Jews for 
P ‘ o »lie Homan rulers (Sotah 4W.; 

1 withstanding the fact that some 

. i-' i* nM ^Hib-tics with favor. amLthat amphithea- 

;v' n ] r " ai h rJ. 

' afl,r ,l "' Honmn \v..r.s tin- sj.i.rls l.t- 
<.un li j.uirn.-tnt ,1„. Jews, an.] ultimat. ly tlwv 

li.nvcver f.'rT^ Lakisli was noted 

ij. , ." f f^lM.orial skill and s.r,ng,l 1; an,) 
of! , f • , ' WS 1‘irinjr themselves t« the masters 

an l a,)v'ikiilft 0 . f .i l,, ’ !, , V - V "'‘' ig . ,1,S was T ra( (isoiI at 
(''ili il l',v I !'' ,< ' us ’ !ls is attested liv Jerome 
Wl Alirahams, “Jewish Life in'll.e Mid- 


Herod 

Reintro¬ 

duces 

Olympic 

Games. 


dk- A J r,s.” , ,.3To).who relays that wh,.„ visiting 
Judean towns in the fourth century he saw “lanm 

•u.T lali m d n ' VM * " ( ' VS an, ‘ "-«»«i 

stronith.” ,L ' '' ,lr ' raia " ,tir 

That archery was emetised is see., from then-eon! 
ol ikro.1 s jichievements < it. <l l, v Ji.sej.hus (" 15 .1 ” 

fi.rwari ,,: T’"' r "" ,h< ' J ; » v * >i*. Hil, t t 1V 

i " aid, and shoot the arrow upon the mark." Ahni- 

hams i h\) says: “The Palestinian Jews were went to 
practise archery, probably as a form of recreation ”* 
and he cues in a note \\\ Haeher's artu le. “ Tne 
i*-ide ( outroverse au Sujet de (Lain. :ii. V2) ” 

in *Kevue Etudes Juives,” xxv i. <is ]f f .r 0 
liacher challenges the interpretation of kicb. which 
he claims should be translated as “am,w "’and not 
as javelin. ’ winch view is maintained in tbe Au¬ 
thorized \ersion (“and set me as a mark for the 
a>row ■). and does not admit the correctness of 
.Vt V *v s (“ Xeuhebr. Wbrterh.” i. VM) interpretation, 
javelin ” * 1 as a l)U< klcr to ^ l»ic*reed by the 

Juggling also was known among the Jews and 
practised by the Kahliis; for of .Simon lien Gamaliel 
who perished at tin* destruction of the Temple by 
I mis in 71). it is said that on the occasion of one of 
t he I abernarlc feasts he astonished those present by 
juggling wit h eight burning torches. Rabin* Judah I 
witnessed a similar feat with eight knives, which was 
perlonned by J-evi b. Sis?d. Samuel, the plivsieian- 
astronomer, exhibited his dexterity in this direc¬ 
tion before Sapor with eight gohfcts; and A have 
was able to juggle With four eggs (Tc»scf.,Suk. jv. o ; 

}. < r - ,v>ll k. V. AV.; Tosef., Suk. iv. 4 ; ]hd>. Suk’ 


That the Jews wen* strong swimmers is proved by 
Josephus, who relates that in his twenty-sixth year 
be “came to Koine, though it were through a great 
number of hazards by sea; for. as our ship was 
drowned in tin* Adriatic* sea, we that were in it, be¬ 
ing about six hundred in number, swam for our lives 
all the night,” and “I and some others, eighty in 
ii";!’ W( /; biken aboard a ship of Gyrene (Josephus, 
“\ da.” £ J). According to some tannaim, it is the 
duty of every father to teach his son to swim (Kid. 

the amora Sinnon hen Lakish was a noted 
swimmer (K. M. H4f/). 

Although permitted to bear arms and to bold im¬ 
portant military of Decs during the fourth century, 
th(f Jews were prohibited from doing so, and. in 
fact, were excluded from all military service in 41tf. 

I nder the Assize of Arms issued in Kngland bv 
Henry II. in 11S1, by wbicli every freeman was com¬ 
pelled to serve in defense of the realm, Jews were 
prohibited from keeping with them mail or hauberk, 
and were ordered either to sell them or to give them 
away (Stubbs, “Select Charters,” pp. 155-la7; see 
also Jacobs, “Jews of Angevin England,” p.75). 

With the notable except ions of the cities of Worms 
and Prague, where the Jews were etlicicnt in the 
bearing of arms, these restrictions seem to have been 
put upon them wherever they dwelt; so that possi¬ 
bly such restrictions were chiefly responsible for the 
neglect of hunting, in which weapons were needed. 
Abrahams quotes Meir of Kothenburg as opposed to 
hunting. Meir declared that “lie who hunts game 
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wit II dogs . . . shall partake of the joy of the 

Leviathan" (Me-i’r of Roilnnburg. Rcsp.,ed. Meki/e 
Nirdamint. p. 7, £*27). Ah. Zaralu I s '*) forbid* hunt 
inir; nr vert In k s*. there were Jews who disregarded 
the prohibition ami were reproved for it (Or Zarua*. 
Alfah. No. -17>. < >f their aetions in this regard 

Abrahams (ih. p. 870) says: “Jews did at least occa¬ 
sionally participate in hunting. N«*ran- indications 
wanting that this was the ease* _ . . throughout tin* 
Middle* Aire s. Zunz cite s an instance”V*Z. <L“ p. 
178). Abrahams, citing Nowark c* Lchrbue li ch r 
1 Ie braiscln-n Are-haologie.” i. *><»71 as authority, says 
the* ancient Jew s Were never Hol'd riders: but. 

1 iner Berliner t“ Aus dmi Inm rn L«*!h ii.~ p. 17>. lie 
acids that in Provence* “ tin* Jews possessed trained 
falcons, and used them in hawking. themselves ri 
ding on horse bac k." 

Joseph Jacobs (“Jewish Meals." p. 2*20) cites from 
the* Fore st Poll of the* couui\ of E»«*x f<*r 1*27.7. a 
doe timc nt in w hic h refe re nc e* is made to an impro¬ 
vised hunt near the* city <*f Colchester in 1207, in 
whieh several Jcwstook pari, but afterwanl sutTe*-re el 
for having thereby been guilty of a breach of the* 
forest laws. Abrahams p/y/. /•//.). in a note on this 
event, re fers the* reade r for othe r re-reads of .Jewish 
hunters to “Ilatam Sofer.” resp. xiv., ££ -V2. r»8; J. 
Reischer. “Shebut Ya’akoh." ii. 08. 

Among <*t!u*r exercises popular with the Jews 
wa re* hall-playing, tin* tourney, and due ling. Tin* 
first was chie fly practised by the* young women, and 
in some* measure* resembled tennis: but it brought 
upon them tin* displeasure of certain rabbis, who 
condemned its indulgence, especially on tin* Sab¬ 
bath. us one of the causes of the* destruction of the* 
Temple* (see* Lam. R. ii. 4). and probably ltt-caiise it 
distrac te-d attention from tin* more se rious duties of 
life* (Yer. Ta'anit. iv. a). 

The* tournament was not altogether unknown to 
the Jews, especially to those of Spain and Italy. In 
those* countries it was the custom of the Jewish boys I 
to atte nd mimic tourneys, at w hic h they fought on ! 
foot while* the* nu n, mounted on horses. r«Mh- to tin* ' 
tilt-yard and the re* displayed tln ir skill in tiltin.«r 
with blunted wooden lances at suspended e-lligies. 
Sometimes at the se* sports the* cavalie rs we re*escorted 
by mounted buglers, and the*irapproach waslientlded . 
.by a fanfare of trumpets. It has been suggested i 
that in the fourteenth century the Jews also took j 
part in actual tourneys, the suggestion being Lised 
on a fracas that occurred at Wcisscnfcls in 18-80; 
but according to lh*rliner( M Aus detn Imn rn Loben." 
p. Hi) and Zunz (“Z. («.’* p. 184) the* incide nt was a 
genuine* case* e»f attack by maraude rs .against the 
Je ws, who merely defended tlie*mse*lvcs (Abndiains. 
lx. xxi. 878). 

That Athletics were* not always unpopular with 
the* Rabbis is shown by the various reference*.* found 
in rabbinical literature. In Gen. 15. (lxxvii. ‘2) the re* 
is a comparison of “an atlih*tce*ngaged in battle with 
tlie* son of a king.” anel in Ex. R. (xxi. 10) is anofhe*r: 
“as two atble*te*s. one weak anel one* strong: oneovrr- 
come*s the eithe r anel places a wreath e»u his head." 

The* perse cut ions to which the* Jews wen* subject eel 
in almost every country during the Middle Ages re¬ 
stricted their movements anel tli<*ir lilwrty tu such a 
de gree that most of th«*ir time* was given up to the 


transaction of such business as the* laws of the* e*otin- 
tries in which they dwelt allowed, ami to the pm. 
tcction of their lives. Under sue-h conditions atli- 
h*tic exercises and sports elid not tlonrish among 
them: but toward tin* close* of the* eighteenth cen¬ 
tury in tolerant England a small band of Jewish 
pugilists stepped into the* ring, anel once* more the 
Jew took an ac tive* part in the* athle tic life* and e*x« r 
eises of the* country in which he* dwelt. The ino>i 
notable* of the* English fighters of this period w< re 
Je ws, and among them were Daniel Mendoza, cham¬ 
pion of England from 1792 to 179*i; Solomon s»die 
ke y. Isaac* Bittoon, and Samue l Elias, better known 
as “ Dutch Sam.” For nearly thirty years the-e 
men and tiieir descendants (Samuel Evans. “Voiii^ 
Dutch Sam.” Abraham and Israel Belaseo. and 
others), steadily maintained the position of tlnir race 
in tin; prize ring; and they we n* succeeded in th; 
nineteenth century by otlie-rs eepiallv skilful. 

But it is not in tin* prize-ringaloiie that Jews ]iav» 
beeotm* promineut. Muscular Judaism lias assert. <i 
itself also in tie*1«I and athletic sports. Athletic* e-Iui.-. 
and “Turnve reiin*” have been formed inmost of ilo* 
large* cities where tln re are many Jews. A spce*ia! 
jotinml devote*d to Jewish Athle tic s is published ; n 
Berlin, and nearly all Jewish papers devote -space t » 
the reporting of events in tin* lields of gymnastics 
sports, and games. The* spirit of physical develop 
liient has so pe*nm*ated the* Jew of modern thin- 
that there is now no branch of Athle-iics in whie h h 
docs not take a part. <>n the* roll of fame may b. 
noted tin* names of Jewish men who have defeat'd 
all comers in open competition when they me t tin 
Athletes of the* nations of the* world, as at the* recent 
revival of the Olympic Games in Greece and at iln- 
Paris Exposition of 1900. 

A Jewish athletic association lias been form'd 
recently in London. England, which embraces all 
sports. Tin* membership rolls of the principal yacht- 
clubs be ar many Jewish names. In the* boating-clul'*- 
are* to be* found many expert Jewish oarsmen. Tin 
Je w is an enthusiastic cyclist, and lias shown his 
dexterity at tennis, baseball, and cricket. There an- 
few cricket-clubs in England that have not one or 
two Jewish members. In the United States one of 
the prominent base ball teams has a Jewish president, 
while a numlier of Jews play the game* throughout 
the country. On the* football fielel the Je w has 
shown liis strength and nimhlencss. and on the* run¬ 
ning-track his tlcctness. Re ce ntly a Jewish student 
j at Cambridge University. Raphael, was selected to 
; play football for England in tin.* International games 
anel cricket in the inter-uni versify sports. As a 
jumper few competitors can excel the* Jew: in fact, 
the world championship at the running jump was 
held by Me*ye*r Prinstein. a Jew. Tin* lioleler of the 
world's amate ur ive:ord fe>r he*avy-we*ight lifting is 
E. Lawrenc e Levy. There* have bee*n. and probably 
there are still. Jewish jockeys. David Adler, who 
died in 1900at Bulawayo, South Africa, proved eon- 
clusivedy that the Jewish joe-key is a capable horse¬ 
man. 

As a swimmer the Je*\v*s power anel endurance are 
probably not so marked as liis quickness in cove-ring 
short distances; neve*rthe*le*ss. then* an 1 many strong 
l swimmers among the Jews, anel there is little 
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doubt 1 lull in this number an* to 1 m* found men who 
would hold their own in competition with non 
.lews. 

ISiui.icuiiArnv: A. Il<*nri<|ii«*s V;il«*ntin«\ Athlt trs uf tf, ,■ 
liihl. : Im'h-1 A limhaius. ./, trish Lit, i„ tU, \Jhhih' it;, * 
Il,m,l.my.i-. It II. T. ; \..«a, h. Uhilm.i] 
il,, II, l,i,n.eh, n Ai;h,i,,l,~ii, : It.Hiii.-r. Aim ,l, U i 

a ; Zmiz. X„r i.-l„, : K. y„s. .<,,.,,11,,, " 

1 Miim/ /.-■/■Uf/. I.-lnl-ti. I«»7; ./. inV/i e hnmirl/ \ 

" i* * i ! ■ I'** "':•/'"«>// Nor/*/. I.«ui<i<in. I!«»l ; Jiiilisrh, Turn 
Nh>. I iirrlin. 7 " 

v F. II. Y. 


ATHRIBIS: A city, during jj H . Ptolemaic j M 
ri"d. in I.ouvr Eyvpl on I hr Damictta arm of thr 
Nil* tear the prcscni Hencha (Ih-nha al Asi), south- 
" r <->ii il“* hill nrar Hrnha there* an* 

of tin* old c ity <d' Athrihis. A Je wish col 
*;i\ nmsf havcdwelt Jure*, as is proven by 1 wo (Jn-ck 
inM-riptions which were discovered on the hill in 
The lirst reads. “In honor of Kin- Piolemv 
:‘!id of (Jurrn Cleopatra. Ptolemy, son ofEpirvdus 
‘ *'»•■' “f »[*'• .inlards, toirc!he*r with the Jews resident 
in Athrihis [consecrate] this place of praver to <*od 
i/i’ Mov f Hi-h. M The second inscription reads. “In 
n .m r of Kinir Ptolemy and of Queen Clropatm and 
' ’' '• 1^ ir«liilflrc n. Jhrmias and his wife Philotrm ami 
I; ;’ ir r,,51 ‘ , > ! vn |consecrate*] thisrxedraand this place* 
of prayer." It seems prohahh* that all the* persons 
’iJ'-ned here were Jews. The expression “Cod 
h 1 - M -J Hiirh is the rcpiivalent of tin* Hehrrw - El 
I..; *»n (compan* Eusebius,** Prap.Evan." i. lO.'K// 
c '"' 1 11"' use'll for “a plan* of praver" 

I/ 1 nr, urs ,n *ln‘s same* sense* in other Jewish 
I ! !’: inMS - iU ,Ilr New Testament, Josc-phtis. Philo 
1 exedra mentioned in theseeond inscription 
v ‘^probably a hall or an arcade used for reli-ions 

■ ■ Mh.^phical discussions (r-_ivn. EXX. to E/.ek. 

* , i“‘ I‘«*dl of the* schoolhouse," .15.1} 

XTJD3N). It isimnos- 
"A. 1 «•*"** *»f »!•<•*• ins.-H,.ii«n S . as 

' ' an, l ' HI. bail c.-k-Ii a wife whose 

■ ■ was ( leopmra. S. Heim,, 1, thinks i. probable 

''' jV~.."" x'ih'-I-V r ">"V"i"l<ni,; Hrllnii,,ur. 

'' '' - s - lifimi. li. ii, r . HI. m-u/sci 

K. 

<s. 

ATHRONGES: I-. a.ler of Jews .he 

ymv,,,,,,, millerArehelaus(4 As,,, , 

-l'l n.lveniurer, withoiu llm other eh,i,„ 
hm that of KljMiitie strength .-inil stature 
i "i'll his four lirothers of 

:, " <l ':'&*■ •<> «»•»>■ imhh.» „t nu . u 

U ... '"" I - "fi'-rfi-siimiiijr the royal title, to 

'.it limit on the itoiii.ius ;iii(l on the forees of 
, ' Altera jirotructei, uml brave stru-le 

’ , - L l ‘ , " ,,I, “ rS 'r n ‘ Kapopor, has 

P'rshn IT"' hy the* Ilchrai/.cd 

K(r p )( :. V n X::nnK. “oninire.” or “melon r \ 

Z lZrV n h : VV ' Wiirtrrh.” i. 77,. ! 

**iiniln*r*’ rh-it ^ rr* 1 *** " “ Son °f tln* (’u- j 

the size of Vl 1S . c* k< f popular hero. ! 

il > ancient rllT* ,las ,M ‘ r °nie proverbial 

Te^r.i in, r ,I,v (Kvlim -- >5= 

in- as p * ’ ‘ ’' , i* '■)* Ili‘*formol hisliandhav 

A,i hd,;i;r;v ,,, v k r ^ ^ 

. « & ml identified him with the leader 

IE—18 
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were' ;ies«n.ve.i ‘ ^ >< <—,ls 


i „ 

r rout the l«M tnulition obtninul.le it ... ,i..„ 

the "rst Jewish resilient of Atlunh, was .la! „b ll;L 

; ' " S about |sit: 

I be follow e.l soon after by Moses Sternbep. The 
, ‘liitltrhter of .laeol, Haas was the tbs. .lewM, el ih 

z.,uai£:; s '- . ^ 

, l b.- Hebrew Uenevoleiit <•"tiirree.-it ion wasfonueil 

j « . . . «•>•' fees oil bob,lays in ,|„. 

■ 1,1 "ti Deeatur slr,a-l. It is 

j now t .e leinlmy. Jewish eonyrey.alion i„ the phiee 
! ‘ 1 " [ r'^'.-iousorganizations are the Ahawat \ebim 

i','" ‘■.'■""'a".* ( In iNITa s,« ial organization 

(oneot.ha was f,,, s7 „ „ |t . H) ., ir( . u . 

; .b. s ole,,, Assia httion. an<l later the Hebrew 

Uellel Association. 

(■r I u„lT :, ; , "'v District 

I' n ii p-rht' .. N ” • " f Dali pi tiilent Onler of 
' '* !l, c iieorew Orphans' Home. „f whiel, 

"l^l, ?t lf " f Washin.tr.on is president. 

In unit It eared for sixty , |V|,t inmates. 

be rabbis of lbe community have been tbe Revs 
I-rebemt.-Henry Grrsuni. K. 15. M. Brown J S 
.laenhsoii, I,c*o Keieh. and David Marx. 

Atlanta lias funiMied two Jewish memliers to the 

%”7TrT* V“ wl f im ,; . .• | - v * <■•*•• ,.i w,.,i a ..d 

Adolph Rramlt. David Mayer, one of the earlier 
settlers. Was instrumental i„ the organization „f the 
pnl.lie sehool system of Atlanta, and was eo.nmonlv 
known as - the fa'lier of the publie s< hools ” 

, “ V' 1 *! I tl ,s-n- irs un ^ T |- 

mafc'cl Je wish population of E3<M> to 2.000. Jews 
are en-a-rd on a larirc scale in the matin fact ureof 
pa|M*r Imixc-s and oih** r jlommIs made* from pape r, also 
furmtun*. machinery, and cotton - l)()( i s ^ cotton 

mill owned hy a Jewish family lias the nnimi,* dis¬ 
tinction of making hairs from doth woven in the 
same* Imildinir. in wide I, thr cotton was also spun 
Jews are* also t-n-a-ed in the* manufacture* of harm*ss* 
candy, c rackers, paints, mattre sses, spring heels, iron 
be dsteads, e lotlnn.ir. statione ry, and !e*atlie*r. 

A. 

ATLAS, ELAZAR (LAZAR) : Eiterary critic; 
s*iii of David Atlas; born March o. ISol, iii Heist*- 
yo.la, in the* ^or.-nim ml of Kowno. Russin. His 
e*arly ye*ars we*resjM*nt at Xovo Zhairorv in the sttidv 
of the Talmud. In 1SH4 he arrived at Warsaw and 
became* one* of the chief contributors to thr year-book 
" HaAsif. which X. Sokolow tln*n published. In 
isss be* edited the ye ar iMM.k “ Ila Kcrcni/’ of which 
only one* mnnin r ap|i<*;ini!. Xext, he* collected a 
mini her of literary essays, which he had published 
from time to time in **IFa Zetindi,’' and ?ssu<*<l them 
under the* title* -nns6 D’JS h TO (“ What Is Pro¬ 

gressive and What Ih tro-ressive,*’ Warsaw, 1S9^). 
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Tin; .n:\visii encyclopedia 


Ill 11)00 hr contributed to SokoloW S " >« f‘T h:i- 

Sliniiah. ’ _ 

Al occupation i< lhatof a bookkeeper. In l''* 1 - 1 
hr >rtl led at I i\rl« *>!uk. ill tin* li«»Vr I*!l 11 i« »11 "f Gl'ndrio. 

NN la'll practically unknown in tin* liter¬ 
ary world. hr was eiitrils’lcd will* llii- criticism of 
viirh important works as Ib r/berg s I 
vrhirhir d.r Judcn ih s Altcrthums ami the third 
vnlumr of I. H. \Yri>s* vmm TH nn < History of 
.Ir\vi>h Tradition). besides six oilier works of minor *, 
importance rlla-Asif." i. 2t-d7. 2311-^h. This ; 
work brought him into promiinsiee. 

l iir review of I brzberg s hook is practical! v a 
skrtrli of jh<* progress of tia.lo among tin* am imi 
Hebrews. following in tin main ilic outline of Her/, 
hn-ir. hut >howinir. nevertheless. independent reason- 
in‘/and fearless criticism. ami proving t hat 1 he critic 
was as much at home in tin* subject as the author. , 
His criticism of \\ ei>s show<*<l that In* was in hi** . 
clement when dealing with Talmudic literature. j 
Atlas’ critical studies in tin* second year of the ; 
•• j fa A "if ’’ range over works widely divergent in 
character. The “ I»ct Talmud ” of Weiss, a Hebrew : 
periodical devoted to rabbinic lore; tin*Ha Shahar" 
of Sinolenskin. a periodh al of a general character: : 
two Russian monthlies (“ Voskliod” and “Evrciski 
< thozrenie **), and (Iiatz’s ** Moiiatsschritt.” all pass . 
his review. The wide learning, tin*critical acuim-n. j 
tin-lucid style, and l hr sound reasoning displayed in j 
these studies at once place him among the foremost . 
living critics in Hebrew literature. j 

He next ventured on editorial ground, and bis : 
*• Ha Keivin *’ showed that In* bad a following, for ! 
we fnnl amomr bis coworkers such men as Epstein. '• 
Mamlelkern, and 1‘cifmann. Of bis own coniribii- « 
tions to that volume we may say that they all attest •; 
to bis ..riginality and erudition. Whether recon¬ 
structing the order of Isaac ben Shesheth’s lie t 
sponsas ('* Ha Kerein.** pp. ti-11), or treating of tin- 1 
Ma-oivtie work (> h - pp. 27-32). lie shows 

that lie has the whole rabbinic literature at his cmii- 

tirsi comprehensive biographical dictionary in Heb¬ 
rew. is worth the study of all editors of similar works 
(/V/. pp. 25 s. 'Jo!)). His < ritieism of Kadncr’s transla¬ 
tion of (\*i>seEs “ History of 1 lie dews” proves how se¬ 
vere one may be in criticism without being offensive. 
He hoped to eontinuethepuhlicutio.il of the ** Ha- ' 
Kerem ” (//». p. 21). but bis hopes Were not fulfilled. 

In the writings thus far discussed, as well as in his 
criticism of Ha-Levy's D^VJ’SOn nnn 
pp. 1^2-124), Warsaw, 1!)(H>. Atlas appears only a** 
the student of history. It is in his article on the 
yevbibah of Wolo/.yn (“ Ha-Kerem.** pp. 77-*2). and 
especially in his collected essays, that he shows him¬ 
self the man of the world. His views on current 
questions are stamped with the same originality as his 
discussions in history. Tin* study of Jewish history 
is to him not an end in itself, but a means of getting 
at the proper syslem of education (“Essays," pp. 
T»2~f»4). Hence he advocates the establishment of :x 
premium by some representative Jewish body for tin* 
encouragement of historic work done with this end 
in view (“Essays.” p. T4). Zionism is an economic 
question with him ("Ha-Asif,” i. 245). Religious 
reform should not be the product of a few scholars. 


who would fashion the law after their own heart. 
Tin* lrue p*foi nn-rsare the people themselves. Win n 
a certain law has b.-cn hopelessly infringed by the 
people, it i< time then for the rabbi to find a legal 
tu-ri., 11 an excuse for the infringement. Such was 
ibe origin **f many reforms, which an* now accepted 
hv Orthodox Judaism, ».*/.. lending money on intcr- 
|->I and t In* like r Essays." pp. 22-20). 

inia i..i.i: \i UY : s**k**l«»\\\ S* (• r ZiU.amn. i». <5; I.ipj**. liihli- 
..4nn r l'i-rfn ~ /.# l imn. -*i s* rii*s. pp. 15. ]*■»: 0«>}<lin. II<I- 
Ztnutn |.j». I>~. Is:;. Warsaw, I*'.*;. 

I., i; E 1>. 

ATOMISM ifroiu Greek omunc — indivisible!: 
Tin* thii»rv i-otieerniiigatoms. Two opinions of tin* 
iiaTiire of matter wi re professed in tin* (Jrcek j*- 
v»iliical S4*hools. Tin* Kleatie school asserted that 
matter is infinitely divisible. Democritus. Leucip¬ 
pus, and Epicurus maintained, on tin* contrary, that 
in the repeated division and subdivision ofanythinir 
a pf.int i* reached when, by no conceivable* means. 
«-in it be divided in two; tin* molecule being a real 
uniiv. in»t compounded of separable parts; in other 
words, ii is an < >n this idea of indivisibility 

of matter, Democritus founded his cosmological sys¬ 
tem. In his opinion, nothing exists but atoms of 
different shapes and forms, and a vacuum in which 
the atoms move. The atom possesses, besides the 
properiv of solidity, that of: movement. Tin* vac¬ 
uum is nothing by itself; it is only the■ absence of 
any impediment- to the movement of the atoms. Gen¬ 
eric and destruction proceed from tin.* aggregation 
and ili'siggivgation of atoms that existed from all 
eternity (ivunpare Lucretius, “ De lb-rum Xatura.** 
i. boi tf tj. >. 

This theory—which in ascribing the existence of 
the .whole upiverse to a fortuitous combination of 
atoms was intended to exclude all intelligent princi¬ 
ple fnun tin* world-formation—was later adopted. 

with many amendments, by the Moti- 
The Mote- kallamin as the basis of their dogma 
kallamin. of creation i.r in'hilo. Tin* universi*. 

they asserted, is composed of atoms 

ur ), <>n sK-c:«*«u»t «.f 

their smallness, are indivisible. An atom lias no 
magnitude*; but when several atoms combine the sum 
has a magnitude, and thus fonnsa body. Atoms wen* 
created, and are not—as was supposed by the.Greek 
atomisfs—always numerically the same in tin* order 
of tilings; but are created anew whenever it so 
pleases the Creator.; their annihilation being impos¬ 
sible. According to Mainnuiidcs, tin; Alotekallaniiu 
extended tin* ibeory of atoms even to space and 
time. Having seen that Aristotle bad proved that 
•-pace, time, and motion could be divided into parts 
standing in such relations to one another that if one 
be divisible tin* others must be correspondingly di¬ 
visible. they maintained that space could not be con¬ 
tinuous. but that it was composed of indivisible ele¬ 
ments; and that lime likewise was reducible to 
corresponding indivisible time-elements. 

Although tin* Kalam exercised a great influence 
on the earlier Jewish philosophy, At- 
Saadia. oiuisin found nothing but adversaries 
among the Jewish philosophers. !>aa- 
dia rejects the theory of atoms outlie ground that 
it is impossible* to imagine that atoms, having no 
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niannifude, could become dimensional bodies (“Al 
Imamth weal rtikndat.” cd. Eandauer, j). Id; He¬ 
brew text. «•<!. Slut/.ki, p. 2 oL 

Maimoiiidcsdrvotcd a wholechapterin his “Guide 
of the IVrple\e< 1” to combating the 1 henry of atoms 
a- that theory had been elaborated l*y the Mofckal- 
lainiu. If every motion, he says, is to be resol veil 
into a series of successive motions of 
Maimon- single atoms of substance, through one 
ides. atom <»f space, and these atoms are 
supposed to be equal, t he Veloeil v of 
all moving bodies must be the same, which is absurd. 
In the revolution of a millstone, for example, each 
point in tin* extreme circumference of the stone dc- 
setihesa large ciielc in the very same time in which a 
point nearer t he center describes a smaller circle; the 
velocity of the outer circle is therefore greater than 
that of the inner circle (“ Morelt, ” I. lxiii.). 

Among the Karaite philosophers Atomism found 
no more ad lien ails than among the Rabbin ites. Aaron 
ben Elijah of Xieoniedia fully explains the views of 
Ihe atomists .np.TNI and. except Levi ben 

•b fet, who may possibly have been an atomist. all 
• ■ her Karaite philosophers(piotetl bv Aaron ben Eli¬ 
jah were against Atomism (“Ez Hayyim.” cd. l)e- 
1 it /sell, i V.). 

l’.na lntiKAl’ii V : I.af;iist <I,;ifiiyc), J*UilttsnjJtic Atomist 
t’l'. * t >«'/.. l’uris. iS-in.; Monk. Mrlnmiis tic J ‘h ilnsnphir 

Jilin 1 1 .1 > (»/»» , I». Mon h, I., eh. Ixxili. 

K. I. Hit. 

ATONEMENT : The set tin g at one, or ret •oneili- 
.•e i<>u. ot t wo estranged parties—translation used in 
•be Authorized Version for ”kapparah." “ kippu 
lim." The rout (- kipper”), to make attnieinent, 
i-explained by \\ . Robertson Smith (“()ld Testament 
in the Jewish Church,” i. IdJh, after tin* Syriac, as 
:iieanin«r ” to wipe out. ’ This is also the view taken 
ly Ximniern (*• Reitriiire zur Kenntniss tier Rabylo- 
i j■ s(• jjen Religion,” 1 ssip. p. 0*2), who claims Rabylo- 
bian ori-in for both the term and the rite. NY<dI- 
Inusen r Composition des HextateUchs,” p. JKJTi) 
translates “kapparnh ” as if derived from “kapper” j 
.to coveri. The verb, however, seems to b<* a th riv- I 
ativc from the noun ‘* kofer ” (ransom) and to have ! 
meant originally “to atone.*’ ! 

Just as by old Teutonic custom the owner of a j 
man or beast that had been killed was to be pacified j 
by the covering up of the corpse with grain or gold j 
( N\ ergeld ) by the offender (Grimm. “Deutsche , 
Reehts-Alterthumer,” p. 710). so Abimeleeh gives | 
1 *» Abraham a thousand pieces of silver : 
Original as a ”covering of the eyes,” in order i 

Meaning-, that his wrongdoing may be over- ‘ 
looked (Hen. xx. Hi. R. V. ; A. V.. in- 
eonvclly “he” for “it ”). “Of whose hand have 1 
ireciyd any | kofer] bribe |.\. V.. “taken a ransom”] 

1,1 my vyes therewith?” savs Samuel (I Sam 

xii. d). 

Kofer' was the legal term for the propit iatorv 
gift or ransom in ease a man was killed bv a goring 
ox; M If there be laid on him a (kofer) ransom (A. 

' inaccurately, “a sum of money”] (Ex. xxi. do); 
but this “kofer licfcsh ” (ransom*for the life) was 
not accepted in tin* ease of murder (Xum. xxxv. dl. 
-»'t. d he dishonored husband “will not. regard an v 
tansoin ( kofer Prov. vi. ;»5). Xo man can give a 
<• cr for his brother to ransom him from impending 


, (1>s - x,ix * ^ ^ ,( br.; A V. 7). At the taking 

; ot the census “they shall give everv man a ran- 
j sun for his soul unto the .Cord . . . half a shekel ” 
j • Ex. XXX. 1~, Ib-br.). Similarly. Jacob, in order to 
| make his peace with his brother Esau, savs, “I will 
j appease (“akapperah ” J his [angry) face with the 
! present ” ((Jen. xx x ii. 21. Hehr. | A. V. 2o|) ; that is. “I 
j w ill oiler a koler. AN hen the blond of tin* murdered 
j Cibconites cries to heaven for vengeance, David says; 
j ** N\ herewith shall I make atonement (“b.ammah 
i akapper | ? ” that is. “With what kind of kofer shall 
f I make atonement? ” (II Sam. xxi. d). “ddn* wrath 
: <»f a king is as messengers ot d«*ath: hut a’wise man 
! will I by some propitiatory offering or kofer] pacify 
it (Prov, xvi. 1-j). Every saerifiee mav he consid¬ 
ered thus as a kofer, in the original sense a propitia- 
tor\ gift; and its purpose is to “make atonement 
(“le kapper”] for tlie people” (Lev. i.\. 7, x. 17). 

In the priestly laws, the priest who offers the 
j sacrifice as kofer is, as a rule, the one who makes 
the Atonement (Lev. i.—\\, xvi.. etc.); only occasion¬ 
ally is it the blood of the sa«iiiiee (Lev. xvii. 11), or 
t he money offering <“ kesef kippurim,” 
Connection Ex. xxx. lo, pi; Xuni. xxxi. oO), that 
with makes Atonement for the soul; while 
Sacrifice, the act of Atonement is intended to 
cleanse the person from his guilt (“mo- 
ha tain.” Lev. iv. 20. v. 0-10). 

In the prophetic language, however, tin* original 
idea of the kofer offering had become lost. ami. in¬ 
stead of the offended person (Hod), the offense or 
guilt became the object of the Atonement (compare 
Isa.vi. 7, Hehr.: “ddiy sin [“tekuppar ”] is atoned for 
(A. V.. “purged”]”; Isa. xxvii. U, Hehr.: “ Hy this, 
therefore, shall the iniijuity of .Jacob he atoned for 
| A. \ ., “ purged ]”; lSam.iii.lt: “The iniijuity of 
Eli s house shall not heatoued for (A. V.,“ purged ”] 
with saerifiee nor oilering forever”; Prov. xvi. G: 

” R.v mercy and truth iniijuity is atoned for [A. V., 

“ purged " | ”); and, lonseijueiitly, 'instead of the 
priest as tin* offerer of the ransom, God Himself be¬ 
came the one who atoned (Dent. xxi. S, “ Rapper 
le'amka Israel. ’ “Atone thou for thy jicoplc Israel” 
[Driver, Commentary, “Clear thou thy peojdo”; 
A. \., “Re merciful, O Lord”]; comjmre Dent, 
xxxii. -Id. “And he will atone for the land of his 
people” [Driver, Commentary, “(dear from guilt”; 
A. \ ., “will he merciful unto his land, and to his 
people”]; see also Jer. xviii. 2d; Ezek. xvi. Gd; Ps. 
ixv. I, Ixxviii. ;}S. Ixxix. 11; II Climn. xxx. IS). 

Thus there is in Scripture a successive spiritusili- 
zatioii of the idea of Atonement. Following the 
common view, David says (I Sam. 
Atonement xxvi. Ill): “If the Lord have stirred 
Idea thee up against me, let him accept 
Spiritual- an offering (to appease* the anger of 
ized. God].” Rut while this cruder view of 
saerifiee underlies the form of w orship 
among all Semites (see Robertson Smith, “Religion 
of the Semites.” j>j>. d7*-dss), the idea of Atonement 
in the priestly Torah is based upon a realizing sense 
of sip asa breaking away from God, and of the need 
of reconciliation with Him of tin* soul that has sinned. 
Every sin—whether it‘be “bet.” a straying away 
from the )>ath of right, or w ‘avon,” crookedness of 
conduct, or “ j)eslia\”—rebellious transgression—is a 
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Severance of 111 - !.'•!.•! of life which Unites t he sold 
with it» Maker. “Tli.- >«*ul that -ininth. it shall 
die.” savs Kzek. \ viii. 2o (compar.-D« ut.\\\. 1-V1!»; 
Ps. i. h; .h i ii. i:»». It i- t 1m* !«*i linir of esiraiige- 
iiiciit from <im] ihai prompts t In* "inner t" <»!li-r c\- 
piaiorv sa« :itii not only t«> app<a-«- God s auger 
!i\- a j>r<»j>itiatoj v gift. hu! a Do t‘» plari- liU >oiil in a 
dilhhnt relation t«> Him. F«*r this reason the blood, 
u hieh to the ancients was the lite power «*r soul, 
fni’ltls 1 lie e>^ential pat'! of the sact'ilicial Atonement 
,.src Lev. \\ii. 11». This is the interpretation given 
hv all the fouimentators, ane'n nl and mod 

•rin, on th" pn-snire: compare also Voiua •*»</; Zeb. 
Ii//, ^“12 rp.£2 "5* -"'t here is no Atonement ex¬ 

cept with lno*»d.” with the idetdi<*al. words in Ilch. 
ix jg 15. V.: "Apart from shedding of blood there 
is no remission jot >in<{. I he life of the victim 
Was ollered. not. as has been Slid, as a penalty ill a 
juridical sense toa\«-rt Heaven s punishment, not to 
have man's sins laid upon it as upon tin* scapegoat 
of the Day of Atonement, and thus to have the ani¬ 
mal die in his place, as Kwald thinks (* A Alterthii- 
mer.” p. (V s ). hut as a typical ransom of "life by 
life"; the blood sprinkled by the priest upon the 
altar serving as tin* means of a renewal of man’s 
covenant of life with God (see Trumbull. " The Hlood 
Covenant.” p. *34 7 ». In Mosaic ritualism the ato¬ 
ning blood lints act ually meant the bringing about of 
a reunion with (tod. the restoration of peace between 
the soul and its Maker. Therefore, the expiatory 
sacritiee was accompanied by a ronfission of the 
sins for which it was designed to make Atonement 
(see Lev. v. 5. xvi. 21; Xum. v. 7; compare Mai- 
monides. “ Vad." Teshubah. i. 1)- "no atonement 
without confession of sin as the act of repentance," 
or as Philo ("I)e Vietimis.’ J xi.) says, "not without 
the sincerity of his repentance, not by words merely, 
lint by works, the conviction of hissoii) which healed 
him from disease and restores him to good health.” 

Tin* sacrificial Atonement, based as it was on the 
symbolic olferinir of life for life, assumed a more 
awful or somber character when a 
Atonement whole community was concerned in 
for the blood guiltiness to be atoned for. 
the Whole While, in the time of David, people in 
People. their terror had recourse to the pagan 
rite of human sacrifice (II Sam. xxi. 
1-11). the Deiiterouomie law prescribed in such a case 
a mild and yet rather uncommon form of expiation 
of the murder; namely, tin* breaking id* the neck of 
a heifer us u substitute for the unknown murderer 
( Deu t. xxi. 1-9). To the same class belongs the goat 
in the annual Atonement ritual (Lev. xvi. 7-2*2). 
which was to carry away all the sins of the children 
of Israel into an uninhabited laud-and was sent out 
to Azazki. in the wilderness, w hile another goat was 
killed as usual, and its Idood sprinkled to make 
Atonement for the sanctuary, cleansing it of the un- 
cleanness of all the transgressions of the children of 
Israel. In the case of the one goat. flu* doom ema¬ 
nating from unknown and therefore unexpiated sins 
of the people was to be averted; in the other case 
the wrath of Hod at the defilement of His sanctuary 
—which often implied the penalty of death (Xum. 
i. 53)—was to be pacified. The very idea of (Soil’s 
holiness, which made either the approach to Mt. 
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Sinai, the seat of (Sod (Kx. xix.12). the Ark (II Sam. 
vi. 7t, or even the lucre sight of God (Isa. vi„ 5; 
.ludiren xiii. 22). bring death, rendered the ritual of 
the Dav of Atom-meiit the necessary culmination of 
tlie w hole priestly system of expiation of sin. 

Yet. while the sacrificial rites were the only means 
,,f impressim; upon the people God's holiness and 
the dreadful consequence of man's 
Repent- sinfulness, the idea of the Atonement 
ance and assumed a far deeper and more spiri- 
Atone- tual aspeet in the lives and teachings of 
ment. the Prophets. Neither llosea. Amos, 
and Mieali. nor Isaiah recognizes tin* 
need of .any means of reconeiliation with (.Soil after 
estrangement hv sin. other than repentance. "Take 
with you words, and turn to the Lord : say unto him. 
Take away all iniquity and receive us graciously; 
so will we render as bullocks the olfernigs of our 
lips” dlosea xiv. 2, I lehr.-; compare Amos v. 22-24: 
Isa. i. 13-17, and the well known passive. Mieah vi. 

- Shall I conn- before him with burnt offerings, 
with calves of a year old ? . . . Shall I give my first¬ 
born for my transgression, the fruit of my lmdy for 
tin* sin of mv soul? Ib* hath shewed thee, Oman, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord require-of 
thee but todo justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?”). 

Hut the prophet Ezekiel—a priest and therefore 
more deeply penetrated with the sense of sill and 
purity than other prophets—is not satisfied with the 
mere m iration of ritualism. Repudiating, like Jere¬ 
miah, the idea held hy his contempo- 
Ezekiel. raries that men undergo punishment 
on aeeount of their fathers’ sins, he 
lavs the greater stress on the fact that, the fruit of 
siii is death, and-exhorts the people to castaway 
their sin and, returning to God. to live (E/.ek. xviii. 
4-32). For him Atonement is wrought hv acquir¬ 
ing "a new heart and a new spirit” (ih. 31). In 
striking contrast with the other prophets, Ezekiel 
combines the belief ina complicated atoning ritual 
(as mapped out in Ezek. xl.-xlvi.) with the pro¬ 
phetic hope in the redeeming power of God’s spirit 
w hich sliall cleanse the people from their impurities 
and endow them with "a new heart and a new spirit ” 
(xxxvi. 20). 

In no one. however, does the most clalxirate ritual¬ 
ism of the Atonement sacrifice appear so closely in¬ 
tertwined with the profoundest spiritual conception 
of God's atoning powers as in Moses 
Moses. the lawgiver himself. When the 
worship of the Golden Calf had pro¬ 
voked God’s wrath to such a degree that lie said to 
Moses. “Let me alone . . . that I may consume 
them; and 1 will make of theca great nation” (Ex. 
x.xxii. lit), the latter, desirous of making an Atone¬ 
ment for their transgression, asked the Lord to for¬ 
give the people’s sin. or else to hint Moses’ own 
name out of His book (the hook of life); and lie 
persisted in imploring God's pardon even after He 
bail said. "Whosoever hath sinned against me, him 
will l blot out of my book.’’ until finally, in an¬ 
swer to Moses’ entreaty, the full glory of God. His 
compassionate mercy. His long-suffering and for¬ 
giving love, were revealed and Moses’ prayer for 
the people’s pardon was granted (Ex. xxxiv. 1-9; 
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Xillil. \i\\ 17-20). There Mnsi-s’ own .self abnega¬ 
ting l«»ve. which willingly offend up hi> lift- fur his 
people. diselo>cd !iir very qualities of Hod as lar as 
1 ]11• y t «nidi both flu* mystery of sin and tin* divine 
1 1 iiiiivi■ in*ss« and 111i^ became tin* ki• v to tin* conipre- 
lirn-ion nf tin* Biblical idea <d’ Atonement, The ex¬ 
istence of sin would he ineompat ilde with a good and 
)i"ly t *od. lmt- for His long-suffering. >\ Inch waits 
for 1 lie sinner’s return, and His condoning Jove, 
which turns man’s failings into endeavors toward 
a better life. Each atoning sacrifice, therefore, huh 
!*e understood both as an appeal to Hod's fonrivim; 
mercy. and as a monition to t he sinner to repentance. 
"Let the wicked forsake his way and the unrighl 
man his thoughts: and let him return unto the 
Lord, and he will have mercy upon him: and to our 
Hod. for he will abundantly pardon** (Isa. !v. 7i. 

It uas quite natural that, during tin* Exile. when 
no saeritiet 1 could be offered. otln-r means of obtain 
ini: forgiveness and peace should be 
Substitutes resorted to. Hirst of all. prayer rose 

for in value and prominence. As Moses 
Sacrifice, interceded for his people, pravinirand 
fasting for forty days and forty niirhts 
in order to obtain Hod’s pardon i Kx. xxxii. 3»i; Dent. 
:\. is. 25). so did every prophet possess the power ! 
* *t obtaining Hod s pardon byhispraver. Ahraham. 
a- a prophet, prayed for the life of Ahinieleeh ((Sen. ! 
w. 7>: Pharaoh. after a confession of his sin. asked 
M.-es and Aaron to pray to Hod for the withdrawal 
of the plague of hail (Kx. ix. 27. 2*); acknowledging ; 
tin ir >in. the people ask Samuel to intercede for 1 
’ 1 " ,n <1 s *‘in. xii. 19); and Jeremiah is expressly 
earned: “Pray not thou for this people, neither 1 
lift up a cry or prayer for lhem”(Jcr. xi. 14; com- ! 
pare /A. w. 1). See Pit ay KK. j 

I In* great dedication prayer of King Solomon re ! 
'Iuires on the part of the sinner only a turning of ! 
die face in prayer in lh<* direction of the Temple in 
older to meet with a response* from heaven and with 
lorci veiiess of his sin (I Kings viii. Jo. 33. 35. 48-50). 

I he very idea of sacrifice is spurned bv the Psalmist 
(Ps. 1. 8-14. li. 12-20 [A. V. 11-10]): “Sacrifice and 
ollennir thou dost not desire”(xl. 7 [A. V. (*]): “The I 
^aeritiees of Hud are a broken spirit ** (li. is JA. V. j 
1<|). 1 liroiijLfhoul the Psalms sincere repentance*and ! 

iua\ e*r form the essent ials to Atonement. Prayer is • 
as incense ” and “the* evening sacrifice " (Ps. exli. | 
wil,i ,lu ‘ ^ OI *d is forgiveness. “lie shall redeem « 

Nrael fmm all his iniquities ” (PS.CXXX. 4-8). Fast- > 

ini: especially appears to have* taken ! 
Fasting, the place* of sacrifice (Isa. 1 vfif. l-3 ; 1 
Alms- Zaeh.vii. 5). Anotherineansof Atone* j 
1,1 idaec of sacrifice is olTered j 
offering*. to King Nebuchadnezzar by Daniel: j 
, Break olT thy sins bv almsgiving 

! /edakali ’ (A. V., “ righteousness ”)]. and thine 
mupmns by showing mercy to the poor” (Dan. iv. 
h ’ ^ ^ * lb Most eflicacious seemed to be 

In* atoning power of sufTering experienced bv the* 
Mghteous during the Exile. This D the idea undei- 
'Whe description of the sufTering servant of Hod 
If i I*), iiii. 4. 12, I lehr.: 

wiIh ,rri ‘‘ f ' * * »*«*»» 

. , iA.\.. jrnef.s ], ;iml carried our sorrows. 1 

«ViMiii.,i,fibV U :: ,Um, “ <! for " iir iransgrcssions. limisiil for j 


: .firrsti^rncnr f., r |.\. V.. “„f“] uUr u ,, s 

; : Inin : and with tus >Iii|m*s wen* we |.\. y„ ; ,n***] he*ale*d “ 

; ; AM vv, ‘ loot f A. V.. **have**| L r,,ne ,»strav; we had 

i * ' •• tia\«* “| ruined every one to his own way." 

j And rho Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.“ 

! “Me mIT ..m of the land of the living: f,, r the tmns- 

i gre^si.m ..f my |*.*..|»|e was he* stri«*k#*ti.“ 

j Ml* hare the MU,,f many and made im.-reession for the trarn- 
•’ trressors. 

Whoever may have formed the subject of this 
; tragic song—whether Zeruhhahel or some* other 
; n,;, rtvr of the Babylonian Exile—the* seer, in <*m- 
. be m lying it in his message of comfort to Iris people, 
desired to assure them 1 hat of greater atoning power 
than all the Temple sacrifices was the suffering of 
t lie elect ones who Were* to be* servants and witnesses 
of the Lord (Isa. xlii. 1-4. xlix. 1 - 7 . f. <p. r j'his 
; idea of the atoning power of the sufferingand death 
j of the righteous finds expression a isn in |\* Mace 
| vi. 27 -xvii. 2D23; M. K. 2^:-Pcsik. xxvii. 174//; 

J Le\. L. xx.; and formed the basisnf Paul s doctrine 
<ff the atoning blond of Christ (Jh>m. iii. 25). If was 
the inspiration of the heroic martyrdom of the JIasi- 
dim or Essenes (Ps. xxix. 2, e.wL 15 ; IMnlo, “Quod 
Omnis Prof,us Liber.” £ xiii.). The piinci]>le of 
! Atonement by sacrificial blood was. on the whole, 
j adhered to during the second Temple. Job’s inter- 
- cession oil behalf of his friends is accompanied bv 
I the-ii burnt offering, which i> io atom* for their sins 
tJ<*h xlii. S; compare i. 5). J n the Book of Jubilees 
, Noah and Ahraham make Atonement for tin* earth 
. f“r man by means of sacrificial blood (vi. 2 , vii. 
i •». xv i- Iu SiliyNines iii. (52«5 > /.w 7 .. the beatlieii 

aie fold to offer hecatombs of bulls and rams to ob- 
tain Hod s pardon for their sins (compare Ps. Ixxvj. 
12; Isa. 1 vi. 7): but in Sibyllines iy. 21), 101 . tin* Es- 
sene view, deprecating sacrifice*, seems to be ex¬ 
pressed. Never!lieless, f he conception of Atoneinent 
unelerwcnt a great change. Tin* men 

Post- of the Hrent Synagogue—disciples of 
Biblical the Prophets and imbued with flu* 
Atone- spirit of the Psalms—had made prayer 

ment. an essential element of the* Temple . 1 

service; and whereas the*Hasidean lit¬ 
urgy. accentuating divine forgiveness and human 
repentance, took little notice*of sacrifice*. thcLevites’ 
song and the prayers introduced as parts of the wor¬ 
ship lent tei the whole saeriiii*ial service a more* 
symbolic character. Accordingly, each of the two 
lambs (**kebasim ) ottered every morning and e*ve- 
ning as a burnt-offering (Xuni. xxviii. 3 . 4) was de¬ 
clared by the school of Shammai to be “kobesli.” 
intended “to subdue" the sins of Israel (sec Micali 
vii. 11 ): “Yikhosh *a vonotenu" = “ He* will subdue 
our iniquities." A. V.) during the* year until the 
Day of Atonement should do its atoning work. Bv 
the school of Ifillel the lamb was to lie “kobes,” “to 
wash Israel clean” from sin; see Isa. i. 18; Jer. ii. 

22; Pesik. vi. til A; Pcsik. B, 1(5 (ed. Friedmann, p. 

• s 4) and 81. p. 1!)5; and more especially'tlie notes bv 
Buber and Friedmann, ml htc. Compare also the 
expression “ Behold the Lamb of Hoel, which taketh 
away t lie sin of t lie world ” (Jolm i. 29). “ The morn¬ 

ing saeritiee atoned for the sins committed during 
the* previous night, the afternoon sacrifice for the 
sins committed in the daytime*’(Tan., Pinhas, 12). 

1 la* whole idea of sin was. in fact, deepened. It 
was regarded rather as a breaking awav from the 
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original sinless stair nf man as tin* child of Gnd— j 
which stair must be restored—than a< a wmn.ir coin- j 
mil led airainst C*<»<i needing covering up. 1 Ii«* <*\ - j 
prcssions " trmimim.” “spotli t, ami “ bell shaliah. j 
“<»f tIn* lirst yrar’* iNiim. x.wiii. :»>. suggested the 
tlmuirlit that sin laden maiishouM become “spotless 
like a rliiM of one yrar (P'-uk. I*. : compute 

Sliah. SUM. < )f nmisr. as a symbolic fit**, ibis mode 
of cleansing onrsrll lr«»m sin n»ul'i hr. ami actually : 
was. replaced by daily haplistn ami fast in ir such as 
were practised by tin* Hnridim —those heroes of 
pravrr who in time of national distress math* inter¬ 
cession for tile people far im*rr rlTrrt 1 Yrly lllSttt did 
the priests in tin- Temple (Josephus. “Ant. xiv. 2, ( 
£ 1: xviii. S. I; compare Ta’anit 20//; 23//). | 

Still the won Is of Simon the Ju^i. “The world ; 
rests on the Law, worship, and works of briievo ( 
Jrnee ” < Ab. i. 2». retained their validity likewise for 
the Hasidim. wiio felt the need of an atoning sacri- ( 
lire (Ne«l. Krr.vi.3t. It was especially owing ; 

to the assistance olfr-red by the “ma’atnadot. the 
chosen representatives of the people, with their fasls ! 
and pravers, that the daily sacrifice assumed a more , 
spiritual character, so that to it was applied the pas- j 
sane (.let*, x.wiii. -at: “If my eovenant be not main- ; 
tabled daY and night |by the serYice] I would not 
JiaYe made the ordinances of hruYeii and earth” 

(Meg. .‘HA; Ta anit 2?A). 

'The cessation of sacri tire, in consequence of the 
dest ruction of I lie Temple, came therefore, asa shock 
to 1 be people. It Seemed b* deprive them of the 
divine Atonement. Hence many turned ascetics, ; 
abstaining from meat and wine (Tosef., Sotali, xv. ’ 
11: Ah. K. N. iv. <; and Joshua ben ! 
After the llanauiah. who cried out in despair, ; 
Fall of the ” Wo unto us! What shall atone for j 
Temple. is?" only expressed the sentiment of ; 

all his contemporaries < IV Esd. ix. 3b: 1 
“ We are lost on account of our sins ”). It was then \ 
that .lolianan h. Zakkni. poinrin.tr to Ilosea vi. b (1L | 
V.). “I desire .inerey and m*t sacrifice.” to Prov. j 
xvi. b. “ I>y mercy and truth iniouity is purged ! 
[atoned for]." and to Ps. Ixxxix. 3 (A. V. 2). “The i 
world is built upon merry.” declared works of benev- j 
olence to have atoning powers as great as those of j 
sacrifice. | 

This view, however, did not s*»lvesatisfactorily for ! 
all tin* problem of sin—the evil rooted in man from 1 
the very beginning. from the fall of Adam (IV Esd. • 
iii. 20, viii. IIS). Hence a large mini- 
Christian her of Jews accepted the Christian | 
Idea faith in the Atonement by the blood j 
of Atone- “shed h»r many for the remission of ; 
ment. sins” (Matt. xxvi. 2*: Heb. x. 1*2: Col. ; 

i. 20) or in Jesus as “the Lamb of j 
God” (John i. 2U; Apoc. of John vii. 14. and else¬ 
where). It was perhaps in opposition to this move* 1 
ltient that the Jewash teachers, after the hope for the 
rebuilding of the Temple in the second eeiftury had 
ended in failure and wo. st rove to develop and deepen j 
the Atonement idea. IL Akiba. in direct opposition i 
to the Christian Atonement by the blood of Jesus, j 
addressed his brethren thus: “Happy are ye. Israel¬ 
ites. before whom do you cleanse yourselves, and 
who cleanses you? Your Father in heaven : for it is 
said : 4 1 will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye 


shall be chan: from all your filthiness . . . will I 
cleanse you. A mw heart also will I give you, and 
a new spirit will 1 put within you ” (Ez.ek. xxxvi. 
2b): and again it is said that the Lord, "the hope of 
Israel “ (Jer. xiv. S). is also a ** fountain of water” (a 
plav on the Hebrew word “mik'veh”). “As the 
fountain of water purities the unclean, so does G<mI 
purify Israel ” i \ oma viii. 9). I his doctrine, which 
does a wav withal) inediatorship of either saint, high 
priest, or savior, ln-carnethe leading idea of the Jew¬ 
ish Atonement. 

Accordingly. Atonement in Jewish theology as rie- 
velopeil by the Rabbis of the Talmud. 
Elements has for its constituent elements: (»/) 
of Atone- ■«•!» the part of God. fatherly love and 
ment. forgiving mercy: (A) on the part of 
man. repentance and reparation of 
wrong. The following exposition will serve to 
enlighten the reader on these elements:. 

(,/j While (.bid's t|iiality of justice (“middat lia- 
din”). "which punishes the wrong-doing. would leave 
no hope for man. since “there is not a righteous man 
upon earth that d«*cth good and sinnetli not ” (Eccl. 
vii. 20. II. Y.». G*hTs quality of mercy (“middat ha- 
rahamin”) has from tin* very beginning provided 
repentance as theiueansof salvation (Gen. IL i.. xii.; 
Pesik. xxv. 1-Vv ; »; Pesik. H. 44: Pes. 54c.) “Thou 
hast mercy upon all; thou condonest tlie sins of 
men in order that they should amend’’ (Wisdom 
xi. 25). “Wherever there ar<* sins and righteous 
deeds s-t against each other in the scale of justice, 
God imlim-s it toward mercy” (Pesik. xxvi. 
IboO. 

Far from tiring merely judicial compensation for 
an outward act. as Weber (“System tier Alt-Syna- 
gogalen Theologie." pp. 252. 300-304) asserts, the 
divine iic n v is expressly represented by Ilillel as 
working in favor of pardoning those who have no 
merit: “lb* who is plenteous in mercy turns the 
scale of judgment toward mercy" (Tosef., Sanh. 
xiii. 3; IL 11. 17«o. This <juality of mercy is sun* to 
prevail as soon as it is appealed to by 
Divine tin* mention of the thirteen attributes 
Mercy. with which the Lord appeared to Moses 
in response to his prayer for forgive¬ 
ness after the sin of llie Golden Galf (1L II. 17A). No 
matter lmw vile the sinner—be he as wicked as 
Menassch or as Ahah—the.gate of repentance is open 
to liiin < Pesik. xxv. IboA. 102#f). 

Ituiiian Wisdom. \vli.*n asked, * What shall 1** done with the 
sinner ■r* n*|»Ii.*th. ‘Kvil )*ursUeth .sinners * il’rov. xiii. 21). 
l’p»ph**<-v. uiwn a>k«**l. * What shall 1 h* done with the sinner V’ 
replieth. 'The >**til Una sinneth. it shall die* (Kzek. xviii. 4). 
The I .aw. wh*-n a>k«iL ‘What shall he done With the sinner?* 
ivplieth. * G*l him hrimr a miilt-otTeriiuf and the in1t*st shall 
alone for liiu:' i. 4 fllehr.J). (oh! himstdf, wh»»n asked. 

‘What shall u* «l**ne with the sinner?* replieth. *l^t him re- 
lM*nt. and h»* will l»* at«>n«*d for; was it not said: “(Jo<Hi and 
upriirht is the l>*ol: therefore will he teaeh sinners in the way 
of repentum-e** (iValms xxv. S). For, my ehildnm, what do I 

requin* ««f v**u? **s«*ek me and live. < Pesik. xxv. 15S/i; 

Yer. Mali. it. :SM». 

Upon 11 test* ide:ts. which can be traced through 
the entire AjHH-ryphal literature, was based tlie 
liturgy of the fast-days, and that of tin* Day of Atone¬ 
ment in juirticular; they are probably best expressed 
in tin* NkTi.mi j>ravt*r of the latter, which, going 
much further back than the second century (see 
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Yoina ST//. where Hal> of Babylonia and R. Johanan 
( if Palestine refer lo some portions of it), contains 
such sentences as the following: 

•• n„.u i.iTi-reM t)iy lininl i«HRins»:ivssi»rs. ami Thyrigln liaml 
is ^uvirhi'l <>ut t<» n-ceive tin* iv|«*n!;mt *’ <lVs. 1 !*.*«#». “Not in 
M-liam-f m*»n our merits <l»> we lay our su]>]>liratinns ln*fort» 
Thtf. o Lonl of all tlie worlil. t»ut trustimr in Thy invat merry. 
Thou not lln<l deliirlit in the j«*nlition of tin* worhl, hut 
1 Ik-ii hast jtjrasure in the return of the wi. ketl that they may 
li'**." 

Tin-saying of tin* Rabbis. “Higher is tin* station 
of iIn* sinner who repenteth than that of him who 
has never sinned ” (Her. Ill//: see IVs. llih/; Lnkexv. 
pit. emanates from the same principle of Hod's re¬ 
deeming grace: 

>ay>. *(>j»eii for me a gate no wiiler than a niville's 
ami I will ojH-n for you a gate through whieh ramps ami 
f *riiii* ati*>u>ran pass’” tI’esik. xxv. !»'>:{/>). “ When theamrels 

wariieii to shut the wimlows of heaven against the prayer of 
M. iia^'-h. saying. ‘Can a man who set an iilol in the Temple 
n-p.-ut:‘ saiil. ‘If I reeejve him not in his repent a nee. I 

r-hut t ii<- • I* •• »r upon all penitents *; ami He l»ore<l a hole umler His 
throm- of ii lory to hear his snpjilieation “ (IVsik. ih. 

iM On the part of man Atonement is obtained in 
tin- tir>t place by repentance, whieh consists of an 
• -m ward (’onkkssion of Sins (** widdni," Lev. v. 5; 

xvi. 21) prescribed for the high priest 
Re- on the Day of Atonement (Yoma 30//). 
pentance. and for the criminal before bis execu¬ 
tion. to expiate bis sins (Sanh. vi. 2): 
atid recited on penitential and fast daysand by prose- 
yt« s at the time of their admission into the Jewish 
1-5.1 i>rr ” Prayers of Asenath,** xiii.-\iv.) also by 
ii.o dying (“ Ebel Zuttarti.” in RriilPs “Jahrb.” i. 11). 

I ins i- to be the expression of s<*lf reproach, shame, i 
; i * d eoiitrition. "They must feel shame throughout > 
tie irwhnlesoul and change their ways: reproaching | 
i le iii>el vi'S tor t heir errors and openly confessing all i 
tie ir "ins with purified souls and minds, so as to ex- i 
hiiiit sincerity of conscience, and having also their ! 
tongues purified sons to produce improvement in their | 
hearers” (Philo, “ De Exeeratione.*’ viii.Y Tin* verse. | 
"He who saeriliees thank-offerings [A.Y.. “praise*'] ! 
gloriliesme v (Ps. 1. 23), is taken by the Rabbisassig- | 
iti tying. “He whosaeritieeshisevil desire while otter- j 
ing his confession of sin [“zobeah todah”| lionors J 
(h.d more than if Ik* were praising Him in the world 
that now is and in the world to conic” (Sanh 43//) 
“He who feels bit ter shamennd compunction over bis 
sins i< sure of obtaining pardon ” (Her. 12//; Hag. 5//). 

Iltit tin* main stress is laid upon the undoing of the 
wrong done. “ No sin that still ( leaves to the hand 
of the sinner can beatoned for: itisas 
Reparation if a man would cleanse himself in the 
Wrong*, water while holding t be eontaminat ing 
object in bis band; therefore it is said. 
He that covereth his sins shall not prosper, but 
whoso confesseth and forsaketh them shall have 
mercy " (Prov. xxviii. 13: Ta’anit lb//). If a man 
steal a beam and use it in building, in* must tear 
down the building in order to return tin*stolen thing 
to its owner: thus of the men of Nineveh it is said, 
Eet them turn everyone from his evil wav, and 
from the violence that is in [cleaves to] their hands” 
(Jonah iii. 8; Yer. Ta‘anit ii. 05//; Bab. ILK. 00//). 

further, repentance consists in abandoning the 
od ways, and in a change of heart; for it is said 
Lend your heart and not your garments, and turn j 


unto the Lord your Hod " (Joel ii. 13); that istosav, 
“If you tear your heart, you need not tear your’gar- 
inciitsovcra loss of sonsand daughters " (Pesik. xxv. 
101//: Yer. Ta’anit, /.*.). “They poured out their 
hearts like water before Hod** (Yer. Ta’anit ii. 

“He who says, ‘1 will sin and repent: I will sin 
again and repent again,’ will never Ih* allowed time 
to repent " (Yoma viii. Ih. Hrpcntam e totsonself- 
Itumilialion. “Adam was too proud to lHin)iliat<* 
him-elf. and was therefore driven from Paradise” 
(Num. R. xiii.3). “ Haiti who humbled himself was 
pardoned “ (Pesik. xxv. 1(»H////; (Jen. R. xi., xxii.). 
“Great is the power of repentance: for it reaches up 
to the throne of Hod ; it brings healing'(Hosea xiv. 
5 (A. Y. 4j): it turns sins resulting from ill-will into 
mere errors (according to Hosea xiv. 2 [A. V. 1]); 
nay. into incentives to meritorious conduct ” (Yoma 
SO////). ~ lie* who sincerely repents is doing as much 

as he who builds temple and altar and brings all the 
sacrifices” (Lev. R. vii.; Sanh. 43 ft). 

Hand in hand with repentance goes prayer. “It 
takes the place of sacrifice” (Pesik. xxv. 105/\ accord¬ 
ing to Hosea xiv. 3 [A. V. 2]). When 
God appeared to Moses after the sin 
of the Holden ('illf. He taught him how 
to offer prayer on behalf of tin* sin- 
laden community (R. II. 17/j). That 
prayer is tin* true service (’Auodmi) is 
learned from Dan. iv. 24. there having been no other 
service in Babylonia (Pirke R. El. xvi.; Ali.R. X. iv.). 
“As the gates of repentance are id ways open like the 
sea. so are [holds R. *Anan] tin* gates of praver” 
(Pesik. xxv. 157//). 

Hut repentance and prayer are as a rule coinhin<*d 
with fasting as a token of contrition, as is h*nnn*d 
from the action of King Aha!) recounted in I Kings 
xxi. 27, of the men of Nineveh referred to in Jonah 
iii. 7. and of Adam in Vita Ada* et Eva*. 0; l^rke 
R. El. xx ; *Er. 18//. Fasting was regarded like 
“offering up the blood and fat of the animal life 
upon the altar of God” (Her. 17//: com pan* Pesik.. 
cd. Huber, p. 105//, note). With these is. as a rule, 
connected charity, which is “more acceptable to the 
Lord than sacrifice ” (Prow xxi. 3). On every fast- 
day charity was given to the poor (Sanh. 35//; Bcr. 
0//). “ Prayer, charity, and repentance, these three 

together, avert the impendingdoom 7 (Yer. Ta*anit 
ii. 05//). “Repentance and works of benevolence 
art* together the paracletes [pleaders] for man be¬ 
fore God's throne (Shah. 32//), and a shield against 
punishment” (Abot iv. 11). 

Another thing considered by the Rabbis as a means 
of Atonement is suffering. Suffering is moreapt than 
sacrifice to win God's favor and to 
Suffering atone for man (Mek.,Vitro, 10; Sifre. 
as Means of Dent. 32; Her. 5//). Poverty also, in 
Atone- so far as it reduces man's physical 
ment. strength, has atoning power (Pesik. 

xxv. 105//). Similar power was as¬ 
cribed to exile (Sanh. 37//); also to the destruction of 
the Temple, whieh was held as a security—a play on 
the word pTO—for Israel’s life (Gen. R. xlii.; Ex. R. 
xxxi.; Lev. R. xi.L Above all, death atones for sin 
(Sifre,Num. 112; Mek.,Yitro.7). u Let my dca.tli make 
atonement for all my sins.” say men wlien dying or 
in peril (Her. 00//; Sanh. vi. 2). Particularly the death 
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( ,r tin- right.-o.is atones for tin* sins of the |m*«. pi**-' j 
** jjkr tin- sun tliarv. la* is taken :»< security |“mash- : 

Km, “j tnr iIn* life* «»f tin* community ” j 
Suffering’ (Tan.. Wavaklel 9; Lx. K- x\w. 1. ; 
or Death of L«*v. li. ii.i. Thai tin* death of tlu- | 
the righteous atoms is lc*anu*d from II ‘ 
Righteous. Sam. xxi. H. which says that after 
the hurial of Saul ami Jonathan “Ge»d 
/ was < ntr<*;it« «i fur the laml ** (iVsik. xxvir. 1UM. 

•* Whrre the iv an- m> right eons men in a generation 
to atone for the people, innoernt school-children are 
mken away " (Shah. 33'M. So also dors thestitiering , 
of thr righteous alone; as in tin* rasr ol Ezrkirl 
(Sanh. 39#/» ami Joh (Ex. H. xxi.j. K. Judah ha- 
Nasi's suffering saved his contemporaries from 
calamities (Urn. li. 90). Cod is the King whose 
wrath is. in Prow xvi. 14. referred to “as im*s- 
sengers of death.” and the wise man who makes 
Atonement for it is Moses, who pacifies Him by 
praver (Ex. li. xliii.). The death of Israel at the* 
hands of his persecutors is an atoning sacrifice 
(Silie. Dent. 3331. 

Atoning powers are ascribed also to the study of 
the Kiw. which is more effective than saciitice, espe¬ 
cially when combined with good works (li. II. IS*/; 
Yeb. Lev. li. xxw). The table from which 

the poor received t heir share at ones for 
Study of man’s sins in place of the altar (see 
the Torah. Ai.tak); the wife being the priestess 
who makes Atonement for the house 
(lirr. .Vw: Tan.. AYayishlah, vi.). The meritorious , 
lives of the Patriarchs especially possess a great j 
atoning power (Ex. IL xlix.). The Holy Land itself i 
lias atoning «jualiti«*s for those who inhabit it or are | 
buried in its soil, as is learned from Dent, xxxii. 43, j 
which verse is interpreted “lb* will make His land 
an Atonement for His people** (see Sifre*. DeUt. 333; J 
Ceil. 1L xevi. ; Ket. 1 1 1#/ \ Ycr. Kil. i.\. 32/*). On the j 
other hand, the descent ed’ the wicked (hi*athen) into ! 
Gehenna for eternal doom is. according to Isa. xliii. 
(A. A’.), an atoning sacritice for the people of Israel 
(compare Prow xxi. IS). u I gave Egypt for thy 
ransom [kofer], Ethiopia and Seha for thee” (Sifre, 
Dent. 333; Ex. R. xi.). 

The whole idea underlying Atonem«*nt. according 
to the rahhinieal view, is regeneration—restoration 
of the original state of man in his relation to God. 
called “ tekanah ” (U. H. IT #/; ‘Ar. l.V>). “As vessels 
of gold or of glass, when broken, can be restored 
by undergoing the process of melting, thus does 
the disciple of the law, after having 
Atonement sinned, find the way of recovering his 
Is state of purity by repentance” (R. Ak 
Regenera- iba in Hag. 15#/). Therefore be who as- 
tion. siimesa high public office* after the con¬ 
fession of bis sins in the past is “made* 
a new creature, free from sin like a child ” (Sanh. l b/; 
compare Midr. Sam. xvii.. “Saul was as one year 
old”: I Sam. xiii. 1, A. Y. “reigned one year*” U. 
V. ” was thirty years old “). In fact, the Rabbis de 
elate that the scholar, the bridegroom, and the Nasi. 
as well as the proselyte, on entering their new station 
in life, are freed from all their sins, because, having 
bv confession of sins, fasting, and prayer prepared 
themselves for tin* new date, they are,as it were, 
born anew (Yer. Bik. iii. 0.V, </; Midr. Sam. /. #*.). 


This is the case also with tin* change of name or lo- 
ealitv when combined with change of heart (Pesik. 
xxx. 19b*; R. II. ItfM. 'fin* follow ing classical pas¬ 
sage elucidates tin* rabbinical view as taught by R. 
Ishmacl (of the second century; Yoma S(*/): 

** Tli«*r»* a iv fi*ur «Iiff«*r#nt iihm|i*s <*f AlomMiieni. If a man 
fails in fiillil tin* «luiy im ninlviil ti|w»n him in case nf a sin «»f 
«>mi>si<>n. for him P*|i*n!:in*** Millies*. asJeremiah says. 

* It,.turn, ye liai ksIMing ehiMtvn. ami I will In al your l«n*k- 
>li«liiig.‘ If in* has tniii>giv>^.il a prohibitory law a sin of 
commission th»* l»;«y *»f Atom-mcnt atones: of him the Uiw 
says. *«m thSUay Ilesliatt aioin* for your sins to deansi* you* 
<L,*v. xvi. :m.. If he u- guilty of crimes such as entail the 
death penalty ami tin* like. p*|"*iilan**«* and the Day of Atone¬ 
ment can not expiate them unless suffering works as a purify¬ 
ing factor: to !l,b the Ivaliuist refers when lie says, *1 will visit 
tlieir tran>gr**»ions with the r«w| and their iniquities with 
stri|N-s‘ e|S. Ixxxix. I A. V.:K)i. And if the crime amount 
to a deliberation *»f th** name of (iod and the doing of great 
harm 1o the m-ople at large, nothing luit death can !«• the 
penalty: as Isaiah 'xxii. H> says. ‘Surely this iniquity shall not 
lie atoned for you [a. V. “purged from you*’] till ye die. saith 
the I/»nl ciod of ll.ists*** ‘eojnpaie Mishnah Shetm. i. 1 «»». 

WltcdhcT the* Day of Atone me nt atoned only for 
| sins committed in error and ignorance or involunta- 
1 rily (Heb. ix.T). or also for those committed wilfully 
• with a high hand (Num. xv. 20. 30). whether otdv 
after due n pc-ntauee or without it, is discussed by 
tin* Rabbis (Shobu. 13#/; Yoma ; and the* result¬ 
ing opinion is that just as the scapegoat atoned forall 
the sins of the* nation, wind her committed involun¬ 
tarily or wilfully (Shchu. i. 0). so also does the Day 
of Atonement, true repentance* luiving the* power of 
turning all sins into mere errors, such as arc forgiven 
to the whole* congregation according to Num. xv. 
20. All tin* greate r eqnpbasis is laid on sincere* re¬ 
pentance*. without which the* Day of Atonement is 
inefficient (Maimonides.** Yad.” Tcshubah, i. 3). 

All tin* various dements effecting Atonement are 
in a marke*d de*gre*c combined in the Day of Atone¬ 
ment. to make* it tin* occasion of the great annual re*- 
dintegration of man. It is called u Shabbat Shah- 
baton.’’ the holie st »>f re st-clays as : the Shahhath of 
the Sabbutie-al month (Lev. xxiii. 32), 
Annual 1 treatise it was to pre*pare the people 

Redinte- for tin* festival of harvest joy, the 
gration of Stimuli fe ast at the* close of tin* agri- 
Man. cultural se*aso» (Ex’, xxiii. 10, xxxiv. 

22: Le v. xxiii. 34. xxw 9,10; E/.e*k. xl. 
1). AYhcrras Ezekiel (xlv. 13-20) intended to have 
j the first anil, the* seventh day of tin* first month reai- 
j dried days of Atonement for the* year, the Mosaic 
i law ordained that tin* new moon of tin* seventh 
I month should 1 m* a Sabbath (Lev. xxiii. 24), heralding 
! forth with tin* trumpi't in more* solemn sounds than 
| on othe*r new -moon clays (Num. x. 10) the holy month; 

; and this was to Im* followed by tin* day whic h was 
j to e*onseerate» both the* nation and the* sanctuary by 
j imposing atoning rites. These rites were eif a two- 
| fold character. Atoneme nt fur the people was made 
| in a form without any parallel in the* entire sacrificial 
| system. Lev. xvi. 7-22. <»r Dent. xxi. 4, perhaps ex - 
ce*pte*d. A scapegoat, upon which the 
Day high priest laid the sins of the pe-ople, 
of Atone- was sent forth into the wilderness to 
ment. Aza/.e-l (a elemon.aeeording to Ibn Ezra 
on Lev. xvi. 10, related to the goat- 
J like* demons, or satyrs, referred to in Lev. xvii. 7: com¬ 
pare Yoma 07M: am! Its arrival at the rock of Hadudo, 
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where it was cast down the precipice*. was signalized 
as tin* moment of the grantingof pardon to tli<> peo¬ 
ple by the waving ;i wisp of snow-white won] in 
place of one of scarlet, over the Temple irate, crowds 
of young people waiting on the hillsof .Jerusalem to 
celebrate the event hy dancing (Voma vi. 1-S ; '1'a‘a- 
nit vi. H). 

( )h viously this primitive rite was n< >t of late origin, 
as Nnlirgcd hy modem critics, hut was a concession 
rather to ancient Semitic practise, and its great pop- 
nlarity is shown hy tin* men «»t rank ue*<*ompanviug 
it. hy the cries with which tin* crowd followed it. 
and hy tales of a mimculous character related in 
the Mishnah and the (iemara (Voma fi(k/. (17,/. (is//). 

< tii the other hand, the sprinklin'!’ by the hiirh priest 
..f the blood of the bullock, the ram. and the second 
-"at. consecrated to the Lord, was in full keeping 
with the usual Temple ritual, and distinguished itself 
hem the sjieritleial worship of other daysonlv bv the 
minist rat ions of the hiirh priest, who, cla<l in his tine ; 
linen garb, o lie red the incense and sprinkle*] blood 
"I each sin ollerimr upon the Holy of Holiesand the 
\eil of the Holy Place f<»r tin* purification of the 
"hole sanctuary as well as of his own household 
ind tin-nation. The impressiveness of these fune 
i!*»ns. minutely described in Mishnah (Voma ii.—vii.). 
)u< been vividly pictured hy Ben Sira, whose words 
in heel us. (Siraeh) 1. were embodied in tin* svna- • 
-".^ue liturgy at the close of the ’Abodah. But ! 
"hile. accord in i! to Scripture, the high priest made ! 
Atonement (Lev. xvi. :}(h, tradition transferred tin* I 
abuiing power t«* Hod. as was expressed in the hiirh 
priest's prayer commencin':, “ Kapper na ” (() Lord. 
a?nn,- Thou for the infinities', the sins, and the trans¬ 
gressions." Voma iii. S. iv. •>. vi. 2): interpretin': the 
v « rse (Lev. xvi. dO): -Through that day He. the 
Lord, shall atone for you ” (Voma iii. s ; si fra. Allan* 
Mot, viii.). 

Breat stress was laid on the cloud of incense in 
which the hiirh priest was enveloped when entering 
the Holy of Holies; and many mystic or divinatorv 
powers were ascribed to him as he stood there alone 
in the darkness, as also to tin* prayer la* nlTered. to 
Ine Fonndation Stone (“ Kben Shetiyah **). on which 
In* placed the censer, and to the smoke of the saeri- 
tice (Voma, 5&/. 1> (t .v<y. ; Tan., Allan* 3; Lev. R. xx.. 
X\i. : compare Book of Jubilees xii.lfi). Tin* prayer 
<'ILt<*< 1 hy the hiirh priest (accordim: to Vcr. Von,a 
v-. 3 ; Tnn * ‘Ahan* 4; Lev. R. xx.) was that the year 
nnirht be blessed with rain, beat, and dew. and might | 
yield plenty, prosperity, independence, and comfort 1 
' l" the inhabitants of tin* land. 

In the course of time tin* whole Temple ritual was 
taken symbolically, and more stress was laid on the 
Li^inir, tin* prayers, and tin; supplications, to which 
t he people devoted the whole .lay, entreating pardon 
lor their sms. and imploring Hod's merev. This at 
cast JSithe view ex pressed by Philo(“ IV Scpte-narin.” 

■ '* ‘' < n ^ Avus ,1(, I yet slian*d by the people in 

jrfiu-nil. when tin* Kpistle to tin* Hebrews (ix.) and 
hat of Barnabas (vii.) were written. It was after 
1 (<,stn,( ‘lion °f the Temple. and through the svn- 
u*. that the Day of Atonement assumed its 
n.-i spintual character as the great annual regen- 
‘^ator of Jewish life in connection with New-Year’s 


| I)n "n t°the first century, in Apocalyptic,.! a s weil 
j :,sin :%, xv Testament writings, tin* idea of tin* divine 
j judgment was mainly eschatological 

j in ehanirter. as deciding theili-stinv »if 

j of Sealing the soul after death mther than nf men' 
j God ' s "ii earth. But under the inJhimee of 

j Decree. Babylonian mythology, which spoke 

"f the beginning of the year—“zag- 
nmk —on the first day of Xisan. as the time when 
the gods decided the desliilV of life (Jensen. ~ Kos 
moiogier pp. S4-S(i. •>:{SI, tla* idea developed also in 
Jewish circles that on the first of Tishri, the-sacred 
New A ears Day and the anniversary of Creation, 
man s doings were judged and his dcstinv was de- 
cided: and that on tin* tenth of Tishri the’d,<-!<•<• of 
heaven was sealed (Tosef.*, R. II. i. IS; R H. IP/. 
1**'B. a view still unknown to Philo (- De Scpicnurio,*’ 
disputed by some rabbis (R. If.Hw). Thus, 
the first h*n days of Tishri grew to be the Ti:n 
Pkmtkxtiai. Days of th** year, intended to bring 
about a perfect change of heart, and to make Israel 
like new-horn creatures (Pesik. xxiii.. xxiv.; Lev. 
R. xxix.). th<* culmination being reached on tin* Dav 
of Atonement, when religion’s greatest gift. Hod’s 
condoning mercy, was to booth-red to man. It was 
on this day that Moses cam*-down from Mount Sinai 
with th** Tables of th** Law received in token of 
Hod's pardon of the sin of the golden calf, while 
the whole congregation fasted and pray**d. The 
Day **f Atonement was thenceforth made the annual 
day of divine forgiveness of sin. when Satan, the 
j accuser, failed to find blame in tin* people of Israel, 
i "1*° 0,1 that day appeared pure from sin like* the 
j angels (see Siler ‘Ohm, R. vi.; Tan . Ki Tissa. 4: 
Pirk«* R. El. x 1 vI.). Accordi\gtoPirk** R. El. xxix., 
the circumcision of Abraham took place on tin* Dav 
of Atonement, and the blood which dropped down 
on tin* very spot where tin* altar afterward stood in 
the temple on Moriah is still before the eves of Hod 
to serve as means of Atonement. 

Far from lwing 1 lu* means of “ pacifying an angry 
Hod.” as suggested by Clieync (** Eneyc. Bibl.” *.r.). 
or from leaving a feeling of unc ertainty and dread 
| of suspense concerning God's paidoning love in the 
| heart, as \\ cber (“ Altsynagogal** Theologie.** p. 3*21) 

I maintains, tin*s** ten clays ar<* tin* days of spe*cia1 grae*c» 
j when tin* Shekinah is nigh, ami Ho*I longs to grant, 
pardon to His people (Pesik. xxiv.). The Day of 
Atonement is the **one day ” prepared from tin* 1 m- 
gii,ning to unite* the world divided lietwce n the light 
of goodn<*ss and the* darkness of sin 
A Day of (Hen. R. ii.. iii.), "a day of gieat joy to 
Confiding God”(Tannadels* Eliyahu R.i.;. “Not 
Joy. depressed and in sonilH rganm utsastlie 
suppliant appears Ix-fore the earthly 
judge and ruler should Israe l on New-Year's Day 
ami on tin* Day of Atonement stand licfon* the Ruler 
and the .Judge on high, but with joy and in white 
garments lH tokening a c]u*e*rful and confiding spirit n 
0 cr. R. II. i. 57//). Only later generations regarded 
these white garments, the* Sakuknks ::: which 
also the dead were dressed in orde r to appear be¬ 
fore* the Judge; of all lle sh full of gladsome hope 
—as shrouds, and eonsidere**! them as reminders of 
death (Y«*r. R. H. /./*.; Eeei. R. ix. 7; Gen. R. /.*•.; 
Bruee k.” Pharisilise h** Volk»itten.” 13tiH). “Thefirst 
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<1mv <»f < »tli is mllcil tIn* first day [Lev. xxiii. 3.»| 

because mi it a in*w record lx*gins. tin* sins ot tin* 
year having hern wiped ‘>ff on Atonement Day** 
(Tan.. Kim>r. t 2*2). Tin* sins of tin* preceding year 
therefore. unless tiny have l*i-n repealed, should 
not In* confessed anew 3 oina, v. la: 3<>ma 

86M Ex. K. lii.). 

- i]«. who says. *1 " ill sin. ami th** !>;«>* <-f At«*in*iin*nt shall 
lnitk«* ;H<»!M*iin*nl for nn\* thru tin* l»ay«>f i> "f 

i,,, avail, only MH-h sins as man's n*l:iii‘»n t*» (cut will 

1m* |ianl-»inMl. Sins n»!iimiit«*»l Iw man airamst his f«*!!i»w man 
an* i>;u«l«tn»‘<! «»nly aft»*r his f«*ll»»w man's pardon has »Hi*n nlt- 
iaim*«l: for it is said: * From all your sins lM*for<* tin* I^nl y<* 
shall Ih* r]i*ansi‘il * <I>v. xvi. :»>>.finis ••x«-lu<linir sins »H*fom 
man “ <Yoma viii. th. 

Tin* Dav of Atonement has thus a double charae- 
ter; it is both a fast day ami a f«*stal day. It com- . 
prises tin* elements of tin* great fast ilay of tin* year, 
on which an* prohibited ail llmse things from whicli : 
the people abstained on any otln*r public fast-day, 
such as eating and drinking, bathing and anointing, 

the wearing of sandals or shoes, etc. i 
Both. Fast- (Yoma 76//and 77//). Any other inode , 

Day and of utiliet ion or penitence, however. 
Festal Day. is prohibited ( Yoma 74/»:Sifra, A ha re, J 
vii.). Then* were likewise emhodied 
in the liturgy of the Day of Atonement all those ! 
forms of supplications and portions of the liturgy 1 
used on public fast-days (Ta'anit iv. 1), including 
the most clmraetcristic portion recited at sunset, 
Nk ii.au (** 11n* closing of the gates of tin* sun”». j 
Of these tin* confession of sins forms the oldest and | 
most prominent part of each portion of the day’s j 
lit urgy. the alphabetical order in the catalogue of sins ' 
having originated in Hasidic circles (Rom. i. 29 rt mj. ; .1 
Didache v.: Shah, oh/) rather than in tin* Temple • 
lit urgy (Sifra i.: Yomaiii. Sj This is to he followed j 
hy the “Sclihot,” the appeals to (h>d\s forgiveness j 
as expressed in tin* thirteen Attributes of (Sod as lie.* i 
appeared to Moses on Sinai, promising “Salahti.” 

“I have forgiven’* (Xum. \iv. 1S-20). The reading 
from tin* Law of the chapter on the Atonement 
saeritiee in Lev. xvi., in the morning portion, is 
followed by the reading from the prophet Isaiah (1 vii. 

15-1 viii. 14) as Haftarah. which has been signifi¬ 
cantly chosen to impress the worshipers with tin* j 
lesson that tin* external rite of fasting is valueless * 
without the works of righteousness and beneficence. j 

Differing in this respect from any other fast-day, ; 
and resembling all Sabbath and festival days, the 
celebration of the Day of Atonement begins in the 
synagogue on the preceding evening, in conformity 
with Lev. xxiii. 32 (Yoma SIM. It probably did so 
during tin* time of the Temple (Yoma 1%), hut not 
in the Temple itself (Yoma i. 2). This owning serv¬ 
ice-called Koi.-Nidhk from its opening formula, 
which canceled rash vows—with its strongly marked 
melodies and songs, assumed in the course of time a 
very impressive character. On the Day of Atone- ; 
mont itself, the noon or“musaf ” (additional)service 
— presenting as its chief feature the *Anoiuit, a i 
graphic description of the whole Atonement service 
of the Temple—is followed l»y the afternoon or ; 
4 *Minlmh ” service, which logins with the reading j 
from the Law of the chapter <»n incestuous marriages, 
with a side-reference, as it were, to Az.u 7 .cl. the 


seducer to lewd ness (Meg. 31*/: Tos. ml h>c .; Yoma 
67M. and as Haftarah. the Book of Jonah, containing 
tin* great lesson of God's forgiving love extended to 
Gentiles as well as to Jews. This is followed by the 
Xk ii.aii service, in which the main ideas of the day 
an* espeeiallv emphasized—repentance conditioning 
forgiveness, and God s scaling the decree of man for 
the ensuing year. The service ends with a solemn 
invocation of God’s name, theShema \ and the seven¬ 
fold exclamation. “The Lord, He is Goil*’ (compute I 
Kings xviii. 3ih. forming the climax of the continu¬ 
ous devotions of the day. As a signal of the close 
of the sacred day. so that the people may know that 
they can work of* cat (Tos. to Shah. 114//), or for other 
reasons (see I\ol Bo. lxx.: Shulhan ‘Aruk. Oral; Jlay- 
yim, 623. 6; Tur Oral; Hay vim. 624). the trumpet 
is blown once, or, as in Palestine, four times— 
"Teki'ah, Shcharim, TcriPah, Teki'ah ” (see Mali/.or 
Yitry. pp. ‘>13. *’-36: Abudrahiin. “ Seder Tef. Ynm 
Kippurini *’). Either in the Kol-Xidre service, as in 
Jerusalem. before the main prayers (Selnvartz. “Das 
Ileilige Land.” p. 336). or after the morning service 
(Mali/.or Yitry. ■?». 353: Shulhan ‘Aruk, Oral; Ilay- 
yim, 621, 6), the dead are commemorated, and gifts 
are offered for their sal vat ion (see Tan., llaa/.inu. i. 
ed. Vienna, 1*53, p. 2*; IYsik. xxvii. 174//, and Ro- 
keah, quoted in Beth Joseph to Tur Oral; Hayyim. 
/./•.)—a custom which in the Reform liturgy has been 
made a more prominent part of the service. In 
preparation for the Day of Atonement it is usual 
to offer gifts of charily, according to Prov. x. 2. 
“ Righteousness [charity] delivereth from death.** 
and to go to the cemetery to visit the graves of the 
dead, a practise taken over-from the fast-days (Ta¬ 
'anit 16//; Yer. Ta'anit ii. 65//). 

The custom of bringing candles to burn in the 
synagogue the whole day, in memory of the dead, 
may have originated in the desire to light up the 
otherwise dark synagogue for the recital’of prayers 
and psalms l>y the pious during the entire night. 
This is the one view expressed in Kol Bo lxviii.: but 
other reasons of a mystic nature are given for it 
there as well as in Mai;zor Yitry, p. 340; Abudrahiin, 
Lc .; and Shulhan ‘Aruk, Oral; Hayyim, 610. 

Very significant, as showing a deep-rooted desire 
for some form of atoning sacrifice, is the custom— 
known already in the timeof tin* Geonim, anil found 
in Asia and Africa (see Benjamin II., “Acht Yahre 
in Asicn und Africa,” ISAS, p. 273), as well as in 
Europe (Asheri Yoina viii. 23; Mahzor Yitry, p. 339; 
Kol Bo lxviii.: Shulhan ‘Aruk. Oral; Hayyim. 605), 
though disapproved hy Xahmanides, Solomon ben 
Adret, and Joseph (\aro (Tur Oral; Hayyim, f.r .)— 
of swinging over one’s head, on or before the eve of 
Atonement Day, a fowl, usually a rooster or hen; 
solemnly pronouncing the same to he a vicarious sac¬ 
rifice to be killed in place of the Jew or Jewess who 
might be guilty of death by his or her sin. Fishes 
and plants, also (see Rashi, Shah. 81//), perhaps orig¬ 
inally only these, were used in the gaonictime. The 
slaughtered animal or its equivalent was then given 
to the poor (see Ivai’Iwiiot). Another custom of 
similar character is the receiving on the eve of Atone¬ 
ment Day, either in the synagogue or at home—the 
latter is usually the place in Jerusalem (see Schwartz, 
f./’.V—of thirty-nine stripes at the hand of a neighbor 
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:i s penalty for one s sins, aeeording to Dent. xxv. !l. man may appear pure in both hodv and soul liefore 

w hile rec iting the Confession of Sins. (See Ma/hor God on the great day.” 

Yitrv, j>. o44: Kol Bo. lxviii.: Shulhan ‘Artik. ()rah i I lu* Karaite Day of Atonement with its lit urirv 



Day of Atonkmkxt in thk Synacummk ((enter). Ritks on Prkckimnu Day (Surrounding). 

1. “Malkin." ». “Teshjiliuh.” II. Visiting the gravid. t 4. “Zedakah “ in graveyard.' 3. “ KapiKtrah." 

(From iioUmsrhalz, “KinhlUh** Vrrfa*Min|{.) 


IIa\ vim, GOT.) According to Benjamin II., lx .. poo- ! is to a great extent similar to that of the Rgbbinite 
pie in Persia strip themselves to the loins in order to j Jews. It also begins half an hour before sunset of 
ireeivo these stripes on the naked body (see Malki'T | the preceding day, and lasts until half an hour after 
Niii.aokn). This is followed by bathing, so that sunset of the day itself (see Karaites). 
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Tlic Samaritans, also, ailoptocl tin- custom of pre¬ 
parin'' for Hie .lav l>v a jmrilicalivc italli :m<i of 
spcn.limr tlx- nijllH ami tin- .lay in tin- syna-ojrnc 
with praycraml fastinji, sin-iny liymns, ami n-ii.linjr 
from 1 In' I .a» (sc- Samaritan?.}. 


u.iuoiiKACUV : H,.n.t..m»;r. It. » T. i. umlcr IVrsotomm, 

„,i.l v, r*r>hiiu»<>*intr. >• ' • |.|>. m ni .ajlw. J> 

n, liiiin't rmsi, ,h r Jinh'ii in nirn. 1S4.>. |>j». ] <» • * *1-' 

llnit^'k, Wuiristiist lu Vullissillt iu I*P- 

K. 
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ATONEMENT, DAY OF (D'lDDH DV. Yom j 
lm Kipimriim. —In Bible, Talmud, and Liturgy : 
The tri m -HSD DP. “ Yom Kippur," is late rabbinic. , 
The Biblical laws relating to it are ; 
Biblical found in Lev. xvi. (ceremonies): ih. j 

Data. xxiii. 20-22 (list of holidays): ib. XX v. | 
O (uslicrfng in tie- jpo»in-*-) ; j 

xxix. 7-11 (sacrifices). 

The Day of Atonement, according to Biblical tra- • 
dition, is one in the cycle of holidays instituted by 
Moses. It occurs on the tenth day of the seventh 
month, and is distinguished by abstaining thereon 
from food (“atllictingonc ssoul : compare Isa. 1\ iii. 
d, 5) and by an elaborate ceremonial. The details 
of the ritual, in accordance with rabbinical interpre¬ 
tation (Sifra and Haslii on Lev. xvi.; Mislmali and 
(Jcniara Voma; “ Yad ” 1 Ill. ‘Abodat Yomha Kippu- 
i-Jiii ; Ashcri), proceed about as follows: In the early 
morning the high priest, in his robes 
Ceremonies of olliee(described Ex. xx viii., xxxix.). 
According olTered the daily morning sacrifice 
toBibleand (Nmii. xxix. 11; Ex. xxix. .38 it wy.) 
Mishnah. and performed the ordinary morning 
rite of dressing the lamps, which was 
accompanied by an offering of incense (Ex. xxx. 7). 
Next in order was the festival sacrifice of a bullock 
and seven lambs (Xum. xxix. 7 et Then 

began the peculiar ceremonies of atonement, for 
which the high priest put on special vestments of 
linen (Lev. xvi.4). With his hands placed on the head 
of a bullock (contributed from his own means), he 
made confession of his own sins and of those of his 
nearer household (verse G, see Kashi). The t wo goats 
contributed by the people (verse 5) were placed be¬ 
fore him, being designated by lot, the one for a sin- 
< dTering u for the Lord, ” and t he other to he sent away 
into tin* wilderness “ for A/.azcl” (verses 7-10). Once 
more the high priest made confession over his own 
bullock, for himself and his wider household—his 
brother priests (verse 11//). After killing the animal 
(verse 11/;) and receiving its blood into a vessel, he 
took a censer full of live coals from the altar of 
burnt otiering (Ex. xxvii. 1-8) and two handfuls of 
tine incense into tlic sacred recess behind the cur¬ 
tain. the Holy of Holies; there he placed the incense 
on the coals, tin* cloud of incense enveloping the so- 
called “mercy-seat ” (verse 12 el *•//.), and olTered a 
short prayer (Yoma v. 1). He returned for the ves¬ 
sel containing the blood of the bullock and reentered, 
sprinkling some of it with his finger eight times be¬ 
tween the staves of tin* Ark (verst; 14; Ex. xxv. 12- 
15). He then left the sacred compartment to kill the 
people’s goat (marked “for the Lord”); with its 
bkxxl he reentered the Holy of Holies, there to per¬ 
form the same number of sprinklings in the same 
place (verse 15). 


Bv these rites the most holy place was rendered 
free from all impurities attaching to it through the 
intentional or unintentional entrance 
Process of unclean persons into the sanctuary 
of Purifies- (verse Hi. set* Kashi; Xum. xix. 14, 
tion. see Kashi). By sprinkling the 1ml- 
hn k’s blood and similarly that of the 
iroat eight times against the curtain, the entrance to 
til,. Iloiy of Holies was purified (verse lG/>, sec Kashi). 
No one'was permitted to remain in the sanctuary 
while tin* high priest officiated in the Holy of Holies 
(verse 17). The high priest then mixed the blood of 
the bullock and goat, and put some of it on the four 
corners of the altar of incense (Ex. xxx. 1-10): he 
furthermore sprinkled some of it with his finger 
seven times on the surface of the altar, cleaned of 

mainderwas poured out at the base of the altar out¬ 
side (Lev. iv. 7). The live goat was now brought 
forward. The high priest laid his hand up to ids 
head and confessed “ all 1 he iniquit ies of t lu* Israelites, 
and, all their transgressions, even all their sins.” 
which were thus placed upon tlic goat’s head. Laden 
with the jwople’ssins. the animal was sent away into 
the wilderness (verses 20-22). The high priest- then 
took those portions that belonged on tlie altar out of 
the bodies of the bullock and the goat, and placed 
them temporarily in a vessel; the carcasses of the ani¬ 
mals were sent away “to the place where the ashes 
are thrown out ~ (Lev. iv. 12) and burned there (verse 
27; Yoma vi. 7). Clothed in his ordinary rolies, the 
high priest olTered another goat for a sin-ofTvring 
(Num. xxix. 11). and two rams for a burnt offering, 
one of which was contributed by himself (verse 24). 
The altar portions of the lmlloek and goat were now 
burned on the altar (verse 25; Yoma //.; see Berti- 
noro), and the daily evening sacrifice was offered 
(Num. xxix. 11; Ex. xxix. 41). Once more the linen 
garments were put on, for the high priest again re¬ 
paired to the Holy of Holies in order to remove 
thence the censer: the sacred vestments were then 
deposited in the sanctuary. In his ordinary robes, 
the high priest dosed the service with the evening 
rite of lighting the lamps, which was accompanied 
by an offering of incense (Ex. xxx. 8; Yoma vii. 4). 

In the Mishnah the ceremonial is further enriched 
by elements having no Seriplural basis. Thus, be¬ 
fore removing his linen garments for the first time, 
the high priest read to the people portions from the 
Pentateuch relating tothc Day of Atonement (Yoma 
vii. 1). The Mishnah reproduces the exact wording 
of the three confessions (iii. 8, iv. 2, vi, 2); it states 
also that as often as the high priest 
Talmudical uttered the divine name (Tktkagram- 
Amplifi- M.vTox), the assembled multitudes out- 
cations. side, while prostrating themselves, re¬ 
sponded : ~ Blessed be the name of the 
glory of His kingdom for ever and ever n (vi. 2). 
Much is also said alxmt the piv pa rations which the 
high priest was to undergo during the week prece¬ 
ding the fast day. and the night previous to the great 
day in particular: especially how he was to guard 
against pollution (i. 1-7). So great, according to the 
Mislmali (vii. 4). was the dread that some mishap 
might lx*fall the high priest while officiating in the 
Holy of Holies, that at the conclusion of the service 
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lift was escort if! limin' and congratulated hy 
friends, whom in turn the priest was wont to enter¬ 
tain in the evening at a feast. Mirth was indulged 
in hy the people in general; the young men and 
maidens enjoyed themselves by dancing in the vine¬ 
yards (Ta‘anit iv_ 8). 

The Day of Atonement is-the keystone of the sae- 
ritieial system of post-exilic Judaism. In the be¬ 
lief that the great national misfortunes of the past 
were due to the people's sins, tin* Jews of post-exilic 
times strove to bring on the Messianic period of re¬ 
demption by strictly and minutely guarding against 
all manner of sin. The land being defiled by the sin 
of the people, the pollution must be removed lest 
the Divine Presence withdraw from among them. 

Ilcnee the sacrificial system with its 

Place in sin-and guilt-offerings. While pro- 
Post-Exilic vision was made for the expiation of 

Judaism, the wrong-doings of individuals bv 
private offerings. the public sacrifices 
atoned for the sins of the community. Especially 
dangerous seemed the errors unwittingly committed 
(Ps. xix. 13). On the Day of Atonement such sins 
as may not have been covered by the various private 
and public expiatory sacrifices were to be disposed 
of by a general ceremony of expiation. In this 
elaborate ceremonial, as described, the ordinary rites 
of the sin-offering are to 1 m* discerned in an intensi¬ 
fied form. In every sacrifice* there is the idea of sub¬ 
stitution; the victim takes tlie place of the human 
sinner. The laying of hands upon the victim's head 
is an ordinary rite hy which the substitution and the 
transfer of sins are effected; on the Day of Atone¬ 
ment the animal laden with the people’s sins was 
sent abroad (compare the similar rite on the recovery 
of a leper, Lev. xiv. 7; see Aza-zki.). The sprin¬ 
kling of the blood is essential to all sin-offerings. Bv 
dipping his linger in the victim's blood and apply¬ 
ing it to a sacred object like the altar, the priest re¬ 
establishes the union between the people that he rep¬ 
resents and the Deity. 

In rabbinic Judaism the Day of Atonement com¬ 
pletes the penitential period of ten days ('ft' rnL‘*y 
mVJTI) that begins with New-Year's 

Place in Day, the season of repentance and 
Rabbinic prayer; for though prayerful humilia- 
Judaism. turn he acceptable at all times, iris pe¬ 
culiarly potent at that time (It. 11.18#/; 
Maimonides, u Yad,” Teshubah, \\. 6). It iscustonmry 
to rise early (commencing a few days before New- 
Yenr); the morning service is preceded by litaniesand 
petitions of forgiveness (nilT^Dj “selilmt”) which, 
on the Day of Atonement, are woven into the liturgy 
(Shulhau ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyiin, 581; Zunz, “S. P.” 
70 ct Mfj.). New-Year's and Atonement, days are 
days of serious meditation D'D\ “awful 

days,” Zunz, “S. P.” 82, note). The former is the 
annual day of judgment (pin DM), when all creatures 
pass in review before the searching eye of Omnis¬ 
cience (R. II. i. 2)-. According to the Targum, the 
day of the heavenly session in Job i. 0 ct ^7. was 110 
other than the first of the year ($$ricy resli 

shatta; sec also Zohar Ex. 32 b, ed. Wilna, 1882). 
Accordingly, the Divine Judge receives on that day 
the report of Satan, arch-fiend and accuser in heaven; 
the other angels, it is presumed, are friendly to the 


accused, and plead their cause before the august 
tribunal. The sounds of the “shofar” are intended 
to confuse 8atan (II. II. 10//). There is. indeed, in 
heaven a book wherein the deeds of every human 
being are minutely entered (Ahot- ii. 1, iii. 16; a 
book of record, “book of remembrance,” is alluded 
to, Mai. iii. 10). Three books are opened on the first 
day of tlie year, says the Talmud (II. II. 16//); one 
for the thoroughly wicked, another for the thor¬ 
oughly pious, and the third for the large intermedi¬ 
ate class. The fate of the thoroughly wicked and 
the thoroughly pious is determined on the spot; the 
destiny of the intermediate class is suspended until 
the Day of Atonement, when the fall* of everv man 
is sealed (II. H. 16//). I11 the liturgical piece - Une- 

taiinch Tokef.” ascribed to II. Amnon of Mayence 
(Zunz, “Litcraturgesch.” p. 107). a still weirder scene 
is unfolded: 

seated on His throne to judge the world, at the same 
time Judge, I*h*ader. Kxpert. and Witness, ojx-neth the Book of 
lleconls; it is read, every man's signature Iteing found therein. 
The great trumpet Is sounded; a still, small voiee is heard; the 
angels shudder, saying, this is the day of judgment: for His very 
ministers are not pun* Indore <»od. As a sltepherd mustereth his 
ll<M*k, earsing them to puss under Ins rod, so doth (iod cause 
every living soul to pass before Him to fix the limit of every 
creature's life and to foreordain its destiny. On New-Year's 
Day tlu* de»*n*t* is written: on the Day of Atonement it is sealed 
who shall live and who are jo die. etc. But penitence, prayer, 
and charity may avert the evil decree.” 

All depends on whether a man’s merits outweigh 
the demerits put to his account (Maimonides. “Yad,” 
Teshubah, iii. 3). It is therefore desirable to multi¬ 
ply good deeds before the final account on the Day 
of Atonement ( ih. iii. 4). Those that are found 
worthy are entered in the Book of Life (Ex. xxxii. 
32; Isa. iv. 3; Ps. Ixix. 29 [A. V. 28]; Dan. xii. 1; 
see Charles, “ Book of Enoch,” pp. 131-133). Hence 
the prayer: “Enter us in the Book of Life” 

“inscribe us”; but UDJin. “seal us,” that is, “seal 
our fate ”—in the closing prayer on the Day of 
Atonement). Hence also the formula of salutation 
on New-Year’s Eve: “May you be inscribed [in 
the Book of Life] for a happy year.” In letters 
written between New-Year uml the Day of Atone¬ 
ment, the writer usually concludes by wishing the 
recipient that God may seal his fate for happiness 
(raMD no'nn “IDI). Thus, in late Judaism, features 
that were originally peculiar to New-Year’s Day 
were transferred to the Day of Atonement. The be¬ 
lief that on the first day of the year the destiny of 
all human beings was fixed was also that of the As¬ 
syrians. Marduk is said to come at the beginning 
of the year (“risk shatti ”) and decide the fate of 
one’s life (SellRider, “K. B.” iii., seconddiv., 14 tt 

The Day of Atonement survived the cessation of 
the sacrificial cult (in the year 70). ** Though no sac¬ 

rifices be offered, the day in itself ef- 
Rabbinic feets atonement” (Sifra, Einor, xiv.). 
Aspects of Yet both Sifra and the Mislinah teach 

Atone- that the day avails nothing unless 
ment. repentance be coupled with it (Yoma 
viii. 8). Repentance was the indis¬ 
pensable condition for all the various means of atone¬ 
ment. Repentance must unquestionably accompauy 
a guilt- or sin-offering (Lev. v. 5: Maimonides, “ Yad,” 
Teshubah, i. 1). Penitent confession was a requisite 
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for expiation through capital or corporal punishment hatred, ill-feeling, and all ignoble thoughts, seeks to 
(Sanh. vi. 2; Maiinnnides, ib.). “The Day of Atone- bcoecupied exclusively with things spiritual. How- 
absolves from sins against Cod, but not from , ever rigorously the rabbinical law may insist on the 
sins against a fellow man Unless the pardon of the ' outward manifestation of contrition, the corrective 
otTended person be secured ” (Yoina viii. 9). Henc e ’ is provided for in the lessons from the Prophets (Isa. 
the c ustom of terminating on the eve* of the fast- 1 viii.: Jonah; sceTa‘anit ii. 1). which teach that the 
day all feuds and disputes(Yoma ST*/; Maimonides. j true fast day in which God de lights is a spirit of de 
?Vc.ii.9c/wY/.). Even t he souls of the dead are included ’ votiou. kindliness, and penitence. The serious char- 
in the community of those pardoned on the Day of acter impressed upon the* day from the time of its 
Atonement. It is c ustomary for children to have institution lias been preserved to the present day. 
public mention made* in the synagogue of their de- No mat ter how much else* has fallen into desuetude, 
parted parents, and to make charitable* gifts on be- j so strong is its hold upon the Jewish conscience that 
half of their souls (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Ilayyim, ' no Jew, unless he have cut himself entirely loose* 
<>21, (>). Hut no amount of charity will avail the from the synagogue, will fail to observe the Day of 
soul of a wicked man (Tun* Zaliab to Shulhan ‘Aruk, Atonement by resting from his daily pursuits and 
Yoreh IVnh, 249, note o). 1 attending service in the synagogue.. With a few 



Jews Confessing Their Sins ix the Prayer “Ashamxu” in a New York (East side) Synagogue. 

(From a phntfigraph by Maudelkern.) 


The service in the synagogue ope ns in the evening exceptions, the service even of the Reformed syna- 
witli the Kol-Nidue. The devotions during the gogue is continuous through the day. 

day are continuous from morning until -Critical View: The PentateuchaT references to 

The evening. Muc h prominence is given the Day of Atonement cited in the preceding belong 

Liturgy, to the liturgical pieces in which the to the Priestly Code, but by no means to one and the 

Temple ceremonial is recounted (*Aiu>- same stratum. Lev. xvi. f which is entirely devoted 

iuii service; Zunz, “ Literaturgoseb.” pp. 27 et wy/., to the subject of the fast-clay, is apparently composite 

<>4 et wtj % ), Ibn Gabirol's "1H3 (“Crown of in origin, as is shown by tlie incongruity at tliebe- 

Kovalty”) skilfully deals with the problem of sin: it ginning: “Aaron shall not enter the Holy of Holies 
is appended to the Sephardic liturgy for the evening " at all times ” (verse 2); he may, how- 

se rvic e, and is also read by the more devout in the Analysis of ever, it may be inferred, go in at stated 

Ashkenazic synagogues. In the center of the older Sources, intervals. ‘But the immediate sequel 

li4urgy is the confession of sins. - For we are not so (verses 3 r-f * 9 .) rather says: With such 

bold of face and stiff-necked as to say to Thee, We and such ceremonies Aaron may go in; only toward 

are righteous and have not sinned; but. of a truth, the end (verses 29-34) reference:is made totheannual 

i\c are sinners. . . . May it be Thy will that I sin celebration of a Day of Atonement. The rabbinical 

no more; l>e pleased to purge away my past sins, ac- interpretation is obviously harmonistic (see Rashi on 

cording to Thy great mercy, only not through severe verses 2 et fiet/.); yet there are dissenting voices (see 

chastisements.” The traditional melodics with tlicir Lev. R., $ 21 ; Ex. R.. § 38) which maintain that, 

plaintive tones endeavor to give expression alike to while entering the Holy"of Holies is obligatory on 

the individual’s awe before the uncertainties of fate the Day of Atonement, the high priest may go in at 

and to a people s moan for its departed glories. On all times provided he carry out the ceremonies pre- 

the Day of Atonement the pious Jew becomes for- scribed. Observe also the repetitions in verses 6 and 

getful of the flesh and its wants, and, banishing llu; lienee the duplicated confession in the Mishnah, 
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verses 29a ami Z\<i. According to the analysis of 
Ben zinger (in Stade’s “Zcitschrift,” 1889, pp. 05-89), 
the chapter is made up of three dis- 
Analysis of tinct strata: (1) verses 1-4, 0, 12, 13, 346 
Lev. xvi. (omitting several glosses), dealing with 
the manner (no matter what the occa¬ 
sion) of Aaron's entering the Holy of Holies; (2) 
verses 296-34^, a law very much like that of Lev. 
xxiii. 20 it prescribing the animal observance 
of a day of fasting and rest, on which the sanctuary 
and the peopleare to be purified, presumably by such 
simple rites of atonement as those carried out on the 
occasion of the dedication of the tabernacle (Lev. ix.; 
the Day of Atonement is thus an annual occasion of 
rededication); (3) verses 5, 7-10, 14-28, of later date 
than (2), ordaining a more elaborate ceremonial. 
With (3) goes Ex. xxx. 10. Lev. xxv. 96 is probably 
a gloss (the surrounding text mainly belongs to II). 
No mention is made of the Day of Atonement in the 
older codes, J, E, and D (Ex. xxiii. 14-17; xxiv. 18, 
22 Deut. xvi. 1-17). 


it assumed in the times subsequent to Ezra. Sec also 
Liturgy, Sin. 


iiiunMi*. rr-af, and n 3 Vr: Tnr and M 

hnu A n ik,Orah ltdinim. U ; Nowaek. Ihhr. Archtt- 

ii. ISM'.U; Driver, Leviticus, English transla- 
imn and iH.h's, in N. 11. 0. T.\ Jastrmv, in American Journal 
of Ihvulaiju, 1SW, |. 312 , t w/.; B. Weehsler, Zur Gouhichtc 
<lrr ^ crsohnuiHpfcu r, in (ieig<»r\s JIM. Zeit. 18»53, i>p. 113- 
S. Adler, in Stade's Zcitschrift , ii. 178 ct hcij., 272. 


J. JR. 


M. L. M. 


ATT AH HORE'TA (naan nn&O (Dcut. iv. 35): 
The first of a series of versicles, seventeen in num¬ 
ber, chanted on the Rejoicing of the Law in the 
Northern ritual, before the scrolls are taken from the 
Ark for the “hakkafot” or processional circuits. 
The chant resembles a Gregorian psalm-tone in struc- 
ture, and falls in the first ecclesiastical mode (D to 
Don the natural notes). But the intonation, medita¬ 
tion, and ending of the Hebrew chant diverge from 
the rules of the plain-song, and show that it is sim¬ 
ply another utilization of that antique and peculiarly 
Oriental cadence around the fifth degree of the minor 
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At - tab hore’ta la - da - ‘at Ki Adouai hu ha-elo-him, en 4 od mil-Tba-do. 


The beginnings of the institution may in the crit¬ 
ical view be sought for in Ezekiel. In addition to the 
festivals of Passover and Tabernacles, 
History of the prophet ordains two days in the 
the In- year on which the sanctuary may be 
stitution. cleansed, by the sprinkling of a bul¬ 
lock’s blood, from all impurities occa¬ 
sioned through inadvertence: the first day of the 
first month, and the first day of the seventh (so read 
wiili LXX; Ezek. xlv. 18-20); that is, with the be¬ 
ginning of both the civil (in the spring) and the ec¬ 
clesiastical year (in autumn). It appears (from Lev. 
xxv. 9; Ezek. xl. 1) that the new-year was then 
made to begin with the tenth day of the month. In 
tin? IYntatcuchal legislation the second alone of Eze¬ 
kiel’s Days of Atonement is kept; it is at the same 
time transferred to the tenth day of the month, while 
the first day is made into New-Year’s Day, the two 
days changing places. From the simple rites pre¬ 
scribed h)' the prophet of the Exile to the elaborate 
ceremonial of the latest strata in P, there is, how¬ 
ever, a lengthy process. Stated days of fasting, 
mentioned for the first time by Zechariah (vii. 1-5), 
clearly refer to the anniversaries of national calami¬ 
ties (the murder of Gedaliah took place in the seventh 
month; Jer. xli. 1). Noother regular day of fasting 
^ as known to the prophet; otherwise he would have 
mentioned it when he reiterated the indifference of 
the old prophets to outward ceremonial. Even when 
Ezra comes to Palestine in the year 444, a day of 
lasting is observed, not on the tenth but on the 
.vventy-fourth of the seventh month, and by no 
means according to the ceremonial of Lev. xvi. (Neh. 

l The law of Ezra may have contained the 
simp cr prescription of Lev. xxiii, 26 et wq. , and tlie 
oorrcspoiHljHf. stratum in chapter xvi.; the day was 
fr unity not considered then of the importance that 
11—19 


scab; which is closely associated with the Feast of 
Tabernacles; and it appeal's also in the melody sung 
by the cantor while waving the palm-branch (Lulab) 
during the IIallel on the first days (see Music, 
Synagogal), and in the melody for the Rain-Prayer 
(Gksiiem) introducing the Musaf of the eighth day 
(Suemini ‘Azkiikt). By some Polish cantors this 
characteristic cadence is further freely employed in 
the services of the Days of Penitence. 
a. F. L. C. 

ATTAI: 1. Son of the Egyptian Jarlia, to whom 
Shcshan the Jerahmeelite gave his daughter to wife 
(I Chron. ii. 35, 36). 

2 . A Gadite chieftain who joined the forces of 
David at Ziklag (I Chron. xii. 11). 

3. A son of Rehoboam, and Maachah, the daugh¬ 
ter of Absalom (II Chron. xi. 20). 

J. Jit. • G. B. L. 

ATTAR, IBN: A family name among the Seph¬ 
ardic Jews. In Arabic the word “attar” means 
“apothecary” or “spice-dealer”; but it is found 
Hebraized, and applied in its original sense as an 
epithet, as early as 1150 (Harkavv. “Meassef Nidda- 
him,” p. 83; compare also Zunz, “Z. G.” p. 521; 
COINED "IDV occurs in Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS.” No. 2142, 32, “Raba Attare”). From the 
fourteenth century (see No. 11, below) the prefix 
“ ibn ” is employed with “Attar,” although “Attar” 
alone coexists as the name of a possibly different 
family The Attars were especially numerous in 
northern Africa; and among the Sephardim in 
Amsterdam, Italy, and Palestine to-day the name Is 
represented by such forms ns “Abenatar,” “Abea- 
tar,” and “ Benattar.” In Hebrew the name usually 
takes the form pK. also (Ilalber- 

stainm, “Cat. Ilebr. Haudschriften,” p. 80, line 2), 
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v. liic-li hitter is not a clerical error, as Steinschneider 
tliinks, but a form of the name borne by many indi¬ 
viduals. as is evident from the spelling “Abeatar 
in De (’astro’s epitaphs (see his “Keur van Graf- 
steenen,” pp. 25, 26). The Amsterdam branch of the 
family has frequently intermarried with that of 
Melo‘ although the exact relationship of these fam¬ 
ilies is bv no means clear. The connection of the 
various individual bearers of this name is also at 
times obscure, although the majority of them prob¬ 
ably belong to the same family. The following 
list*enumerates twenty-two Attars distinguished in 
literature from the fourteenth to the eighteenth 


ecu nil y . . 

1. Abraham Abenatar Melo: Student at the 
rabbinical academy Kcter Shem-Tob, in Amsterdam, 
toward the end of" the seventeenth century ; proba¬ 
bly a nephew or a son of Emanuel Abenatar (Kay- 
serling, “Sephardim,” p. lo>). 

2. Abraham b. Jacob ibn Attar; Cabalist 
and Talmudist; flourished in Morocco in the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century. He was the grand¬ 
father of Judah b. Jacob ibn Attar I. (Nacht, 

“ Mekor Hay vim,” p. 34). 

3. Amram Meshullam b. Jacob Attar: Al¬ 
gerian payyetan. Luzzato (“ Ozar Tob,” 1880, p. 
64) calls him “Amar,” for which Steinsclineider 
reads “Attar,” in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” xi, 342. 

4. David Abenatar: Lived in Amsterdam at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century (De Castro, 
l.c. p. 24). (A David Benattar was rabbi in Tunis 
about the middle of the nineteenth century.—Cazes, 
“Notes Bibliographiques,” p. 195.) 

5. David Abenatar Melo. See Melo, David 
A BEN AT A K. 

0. Emanuel Abenatar Melo. See Melo, 
Emanuel Abenatar. 

7. Hayyim ibn Attar: Moroccan rabbi, fa¬ 
mous for his learning, philanthropy, and piety. He 
flourished in Sale toward the end of the seventeenth 
century, but left that town, on the occasion of a 
rising against the Jew’s, and settled in Miguenez, 
where a college was established for him by the 
learned and wealthy Moses b. Isaac dc Avila, from 
which institution many learned rabbis were gradu¬ 
ated. One of his grandsons w as Hayyim b. Moses ibn 
Attar (No. 8); compare Nacht, “Mekor Hayyim,” 
pp. 2, 3. (A payyefan, Hayyim Abeatar, is men¬ 
tioned in Ilalberstamm, l.c. p. 88, line 2.) 

g. L. G. 

8 . Hayyim ben Moses ibn Attar: Talmud¬ 
ist and cabal i st; born at Sale, Morocco, in 1696; 
died at Jerusalem July 6, *1743. He was one of 
the most prominent rabbis in Morocco. Ten years 
before his death he left his native city for Eu¬ 
rope, to publish his voluminous manuscripts and, in 
accordance with rabbinical usages, to submit them 
for approbation (“lmskamah”) to the leading author¬ 
ities. He was every w T here received with great honor, 
due to his wide learning, keen intellect, and unusual 
piety. In the middle of 1742 he arrived at Jerusa¬ 
lem, where he presided at the bet lia-midrash Kene- 
set Yisrael. One of his disciples there w’as Hayyim 
Joseph David Azulai, wdio seems to have been com¬ 
pletely overwhelmed by the excellencies of his mus¬ 
ter. In a truly Oriental strain lie wrote of him: 


“Attar’s heart pulsated with Talmud; he uprooted 
mountains like a resistless torrent; his holiness was 
that of an angel of the Lord, . . . having severed all 
connection with the afTairs of this world.” 

He published: (1) “ llefez Adonai ” (God’sDesire), 
Amsterdam, 1732 —dissertations on the four Tal¬ 
mudic treatises Berakot, Sliabbat, Ilorayot, and 
Hullin. (2) “Or ha-Hayyim” (The Light of Life), 
Venice, 1742—a commentary on the Pentateuch after 
the four methods known collectively as Pardrs; it 
was reprinted several times. Ilis renown is based 
chiefly on this work, which became popular also 
with the Hasidim. (3) “ Peri Toar ” (Beautiful Fruit), 
novella- oil the Shulhau ‘Aruk, Torch De’ali, dealing 
especially with Hiskiah de Silva’s commentary 
‘"Peri Hmlash,” Amsterdam, 1742; Vienna and Lem¬ 
berg. i810. (4) “ Rislum le-Zion,” Constantinople. 

1750—consisting of novella to several Talmudic 
treatises, on certain portions of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
on the terminology of Maimonides, on the five Me- 
gillot, on the Prophets and on Proverbs. (5) Under 
the same title were published at Polna, 1804, his 
notes on Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, etc. See 
Kuttower, Abraham Gershon. 


Bibliography: Michael, Or fm-Hnw/im, 

Ozar ha-S€farim n p. oil; Lunez, in Jenixalem<L 1**^ (epi¬ 
taphs); Nacht, Mekor Ha uyi >n , Hebrew bogro phy 
Drohobycz, 1808; Azulai, Shcm ha-Gcdolim ; Franco, Hus- 
toire dcs Israelites *C Orient. 


9. Isaac Attar: Talmudist of the eighteenth 
century, mentioned by Abraham Ankava in his 
“Kerem Hemed,” Nos. 155, 167. 

10. Jacob Abenatar : Member of the governing 
body of the Spanish-Portuguese congregation in 
Amsterdam in the year 1749 (De Castro, l.c. p. 39). 

11. Jacob b. Abraham ibn Attar: Earliest 
known member of this family. He wrote a super¬ 
commentary upon Raslii to the Pentateuch, com¬ 
pleting it in 1436. The manuscript is preserved in 
tlie Lemvarden Library, Holland (see Neubauer, in 
Roest’s “Letterbode,” ii. 83). 

12. Jacob ibn Attar:. Died March 24, 1583. 

Saadia Longo composed a poetical epitaph on Jacob 
which was published by Edelman in his “Dibre 
Hefez,” p. 14, and which described Jacob as a great 
scholar and influential man. He is perhaps identi¬ 
cal with Jacob, the father of Abraham b. Jacob ibn 
Attar (Nacht, l.c. p. 34). # i 

13. Joseph ibn Attar: Leader in the Jewish 

community of Lisbon shortly before the expulsion 
of the Jew’s from Portugal (Samuel b. Moses de 
Medina, Responsa, No. 371). U. G. 

14. Judah ben Jacobi, ibn Attar: Rabbi and 
author; lived at Fez in Morocco toward the end 
of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eight¬ 
eenth century. Ilis name is found attesting a 
pamphlet in the year 1700. He was chief rabbi of 
Fez and enjoyed the reputation of a profound Tal¬ 
mudist and saintly man. Popularly he was sup¬ 
posed to have wielded miraculous powers; his biog¬ 
rapher, Azulai, narrates that, being thrown once 
into a cage of lions, he remained there for twenty- 
four hours and then left it unharmed. He wrote in 
1715 a work entitled “Minhat Yehudah” (Judah’s 
Offering), containing Midrasliic explanations to va¬ 
rious passages in the Pentateuch, portions only of 
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which have been published by Judah Koriyyat in 
his “Ma’or we-Shemesh,” 1838. 

Bibliography: Azulai, Shcu i ha-Gedolim , i. «.r., ii. s.-r. 
mw rnj^; Stoinsehneider, ('at. Jitnll. No. oftSTi: the saint*, 
Ilchr. Bibl. xvi. 00; Nacbt, Mctotr Hayyim , pp. 34-40 

M. K.—G. 


15. Judah b. Jacob II: Equally renowned as a 
Talmudist and secular scholar; flourished, probably 
at the end of the fourteenth century, in Spain. The 
Greek Joseph Kilti (or Kelti) dedicated to him a 
philosophical work, “Minlmt Yeliudah w (Zotenberg, 
“Cat, des Manuscrits llebr. de la Bibliotheque lm- 
periale,” Xo. 707, 2). Carmoly (in Jost’s “ Annalen,” 
1839, ]). 1G3) designates him as a Spanish exile, but 
without reason, for Kilti, in his dedication, speaks 
of him simply as “the Sephardi” (compare “Litera- 
turblatt des Orients,” x. 708). 

16. Mordecai b. Reuben ibn Attar; Ar¬ 
ranged with the printer Proops of Amsterdam to 
print the “ Azharot ” of Solomon ibn Gabirol and of 
Isaac b. Reuben; they were accordingly published 
in 1721 (Steinschneidcr, “Jftdische Typographic,” 
p. 72). lie is probably distinct from the .Mordecai 
ibn Attar mentioned in the Responsa, “Mishpafim 
Yesharim,” of Raphael Birdugu, p. 102. 

17. Moses b. Hayyim: Talmudist of Miguenez, 
about 1700. Son of Hayyim (Xo. 7) and father of 
the celebrated Talmudist and cabalist Hayyim (No. 
8). His daughter married Samuel b. Moses de Avila. 

18. Moses b. Shem-Tob ibn Attar: Talmud¬ 
ist and philanthropist; died in Fez 1725. Moses, 
a man of great wealth and learning, distinguished 
himself by his philanthropy in founding schools for 
poor children, which he maintained. He was the 
father-in-law of Hayyim b. Moses ibn Attar and the 


son of Shem-Tob, who was the brother of Iiayyim. 

19. Obed b. Judah ibn Attar: Flourished in 
the seventeenth century; son of Judah (No. 14). 
He wrote a preface to his father’s work, “Shir Mik- 
tam,” and narrates many details of the latter’s life. 

20. Samuel ibn Attar: Published in 1G05 the 
well-known little book, “Hibbur Ma‘asiyot ” (Collec¬ 
tion of Stories). He is erroneously considered the 
author of the work “Zarzir Matnayyim ” (Stein- 
schneider, “Cat, Bodl.” col. 2408). 

21. Shem-Tob ibn Attar: Talmudist, men¬ 
tioned by Ankava, l.c. Xo. 235. Perhaps identical 
with^ Shem-Tob ibn Attar, the brother of Hay¬ 
yim ibn Attar, equally renowned as Talmudist and 
philanthropist. AVhen he died (1700) the community 
o Fez sent a letter of condolence to his brother 
Ja} } im, 'which is still existing in the Berlin Library 
(Nacht, l.c. p. 8). 

«$2. Solomon ibn Attar: Distinguished and 
earned Tunisian; lived at the end of the eighteenth 
century.^ He is mentioned in Jacob Fetussi’s work, 
Berit la'al^ob.” Leghorn, 1800 (Cazes, l.c. p. 183). 
B S APiI /; Nacht, MeTior Ham/im. pp. 2, 34; Stein- 
U il l to Arabic Literature of the 
Jews, m Jew . Quart . lie v. xl. 341-343. 


L. G. 


ATTESTATION- OF DOCUMENTS (Hati- 
mah): The general rule of evidence is that a fact 
can he established only by the testimony of two wit¬ 
nesses. With the introduction of writing and the 
custom of making written records of the transit¬ 
ions, t e strictness of the rule requiring the actual 


presence of the witnesses to deliver their testimony 
orally was relaxed, and a written instrument setting 
forth the fact and subscribed by two witnesses was 
considered evidence of equal validity. In Jewish 
law a written instrument by which a person bound 
himself to do or pay something was usually pre¬ 
pared by the witnesses or under their direction, and 
not by the person charged thereby; nor did the 
debtor or obligor, as a rule, sign the instrument. 
The distinction, therefore, between the attestation of 
witnesses in Jewish law and in modern law lies in 
the fact that in the latter the subscribing witnesses 
attest the genuineness of the signature of the debtor, 
whereas in Jewish law they attest the fact that the 
transaction purported in the instrument to have oc¬ 
curred actually did oc cur. It is the substance of the 
instrument, and not the signature of the obligor, that 
is proved by the attestation of the subscribing wit¬ 
nesses. The formula of attestation varies. An ap¬ 
proved formula is the following: 

“We [the witnesses] have taken symbolic possession [”Kin- 

yan sudar ”3 from.the son of.. according 

to all which is written and expressed above, with an article that 
may be used for taking symbolic possession, this......day * 

Of.; and all L- fixed and established. 

“., the son of..a witness. 

“., the son of.. a witness.” 

An older formula reads simply: 

“We have written and signed our names here on this [date] • 
and ail is fixed and established.” ’ 

[Names of witnesses.] 

Inasmuch as the testimony of the subscribing wit¬ 
nesses goes to the substance of the instrument, the 
formalities required are numerous; and great strict¬ 
ness is observed in enforcing them, although such 
strictness is relaxed in the cases of bills of divorce 
| and bills of manumission of slaves. 

The witnesses must read the document word for 
yvord before they sign it. It is not suflicient if some 
one else reads it to them, though some authorities 
are of the opinion that it may be read to them by two 
other persons. If the document is prepared in a lan¬ 
guage unknown to one of the witnesses, and has 
been translated for him, the document is valid (Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpaf, 45, 2). 
Mode of The witnesses must know* both parties 
At- and their names, or have them properly 
testation, identified by others, for the obvious 
reason that in the absence of the sig¬ 
nature of the party bound, fraud in the preparation 
of the instrument would be more possible. In the 
case of a bill of sale or an instrument of indebted¬ 
ness, the later law somewhat relaxed the rule, and 
provided that the witnesses need know only the 
seller or the debtor, these being the persons to be 
bound respectively by these instruments {ib. 49, 2). 
According to Maimonidcs, however, the strict rule 
requiring the witnesses to know both parties can 
not be relaxed (“ Yad,” Maiweh, xxiv. 3). The wit¬ 
nesses must sign their own names; and illiterate wit¬ 
nesses, unable to write, are incompetent; thus, even 
if some one have traced the signature for the wit¬ 
ness and the latter have written the letters over the 
tracing, it is invalid; although some authorities are 
of the opinion that in such cases the witness is con¬ 
sidered competent, especially so in cases of bills of 
divorce. 
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An attestation in the form “A. B. lias authorized 
mt* to sign for him” is invalid, because of the gen¬ 
eral reason that the subscription of the witness is 
equivalent to testimony delivered in open court, and 
hence must be direct, and not hearsay. In some 
communities it became customary for public scribes 
to prepare all documents; in such cases the "wit¬ 
nesses appeared before the scribe and, if illiterate, 
directed and authorized the scribe to sign for them. 
The formula in such cases was: “A. B. has author¬ 
ized me to sign this document for him’ ; and where 
such custom prevailed, such attestation was consid¬ 
ered valid (Shulhan ‘Aruk. Hoshen Mishpat, 45, 5). 

A peculiar rule of the Jewish law’ was that the 
signatures of the witnesses must be affixed at a dis¬ 
tance of less than two lines from the body of the in¬ 
strument. The history of this rule is interesting. 
The older Talmudic law, which had no special for¬ 
mula for documents whereby the end of the body of 
the document could be fixed beyond 
Connection the danger of any addition thereto 
with Body after the witnesses had subscribed, at- 

of Deed, tempted to prevent the addition of such 
matter by the rule quoted by Bab 
Amram, “The last line proves nothing” (B. B. 
162«); meaning that if any matter of importance was 
brought into the last line of the document, it signi¬ 
fied nothing, because it was presumed that this last 
line had been interpolated, as the witnesses rarely 
signed their names so closely to the body of the doc¬ 
ument as not to leave a space wide enough for an 
interpolation. 

Another rule is cited in the name of Rabbi Jo- 
liauan: “ Some of the substance of the document is 
repeated in the last line ” (B. B. 161&). ^ Thus, by 
summing up what had already appeared in the body 
of the document, the last line becomes of no impor¬ 
tance whatever except as an indication of the end of 
the instrument. If, therefore, the signature of the 
witness is at a distance of a line or a little more than 
a line from the body of tlie instrument, no interpola¬ 
tion could take place. But if the signatures are two 
lines distant, then interpolation could take place, be¬ 
cause in the first of these two lines some matter of 
importance could be added, and in the second the 
formula of repetition could be w T ritten. Hence the 
necessity for the rule that, in order to prevent any 
interpolation of this sort, the witnesses must sign 
within the distance of two lines from the body of 
the instrument, or tlie instrument is absolutely void 
(Iloshen Mislipaf, l.c. 6). The formula “ Everything 
is fixed and established” (Q'P! "Tit? ^m) is univer¬ 
sally recognized as the end of the instrument, and, 
as anything appearing thereafter would be imme¬ 
diately recognized as an interpolation, the strictness 
of the above rule seems to be unnecessary; yet the 
rule was nevertheless not relaxed, upon the ground 
that that w hich is not done according to the ordi¬ 
nance of the sages is not valid ( w Be’er ha-Golah ” on 
Iloshen MishpaJ. l.c.). 

An instrument of indebtedness duly attested by 
two witnesses is in some respects equivalent in its 
effect to an instrument whkii has been made a mat¬ 
ter of public record at modern law. The debt thus 
secured becomes a lien on the property of the debtor; 
and the creditor may follow* such property for the 


purpose of collecting his claim, even though the 
property lias been transferred.to third persons bona 
fide, because all persons are presumed 
Deeds of to take such property subject to the 
Indebted- lieu of the debt, since the instrument 
ness. of indebtedness attested by tw*o wit¬ 
nesses is deemed to be such publi¬ 
cation of the debt as to be legal notice to all the 
w*orld (B. B. x. 8). 

The rule of law providing ihat at least two wit¬ 
nesses must subscribe does not imply that the docu¬ 
ment has greater validity if more than two subscribe. 
It is simply a rule providing for a proper form of 
attestation; and two witnesses are sufficient. An in¬ 
strument attested by only one witness is equivalent 
to the oral testimony of one witness; and if the obli¬ 
gation is repudiated by the person bound by the in¬ 
strument, he is obliged to take the oath of purgation 
(B. B. x. 1; Hoshen Mislipat, 51, 2). For although 
the instrument does not create a perfect obligation 
by reason of the fact that there is but one witness, it 
nevertheless raises the presumption of indebtedness, 
which the debtor is obliged ; to meet by taking the 
oath that he does not ow*e anything. 

If a duly signed instrument is delivered in the 
presence of tw*o witnesses, [even though they are 
not the signers of the document, the creditor 
may follow* the property of the debtor (ib. 7); al¬ 
though some authorities do| not concede the same 
validity to the document that is delivered in the 
presence of tw’o as to the one that is subscribed by 
tw o 0* Beer Heteb ” on Iloshen Mislipat, l.c.). If a 
document is signed by a number of witnesses, some 
of whom are incompetent, some authorities require 
evidence that the witnesses last subscribing are com¬ 
petent (ib. 45,12, gloss); but the general rule seems to 
be that if there are among the signers two witnesses 
w ho are competent, the instrument is valid, no mat¬ 
ter in what order they have signed, unless it can be 
proved that all the signers have been simultaneously 
called to sign the document (ib. text). If there are 
only two witnesses, and one of them is incompetent, 
the instrument is invalid, even if it has been deliv¬ 
ered in the presence of tw*o qualified witnesses (Mai- 
monides, “ Yad,” ‘Edut, xiv. 6; see Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Eben ha-‘Ezer, 130, 17). 

According to tlie Talmudic principle, where Jew¬ 
ish and non-Jewish law*s differ, and the Jew is sub¬ 
rogated to the rights of the non-Jew, the case is de¬ 
cided according to the non-Jewisli law; hence, if a 
non-Jew* lias sold an instrument of indebtedness to a 
Jew*, it is the prevailing opinion of the jurists that 
the rights of the Jew* are determined according to 
the non-Jewisli law* (Hoshen Mishp&t, 66, 25). If 
"such instrument of indebtedness is signed by the 
witnesses at a distance of more than tw*o lines from 
the body of the instrument, this does not invalidate 
such instrument, if the same is valid according to 
non-Jewish law (ib. 45, 17). 

As stated above, the strictness of the rules con¬ 
cerning attestation of instruments is somewhat re¬ 
laxed in the cases of bills of divorce and bills of man¬ 
umission of slaves, since these instruments were 
alw ays construed liberally in favor of the slave to 
be freed from bondage or the woman to be freed 
from matrimony. The subscription of the witnesses 
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to tile GET was onlainctl Kabban Ganmlul as a -^XXO^rTETT : A ICglll representative CllipOW- 

niattcr of public policy, in order to facilitate the ered to plead on behalf of the person represented 

proof of legal documents (Git. iv. 3); Attorneys at law are unknown in Jewish law. The 

Bills but after this ordinance it was still for a examination and cross-examination of the witnesses 
of Divorce long time maintained by theauthorities were conducted by the judges; ar.din criminal cases 

and Manu- that where there were no subscribing the law imposed upon the judges the duty of care- 

mission. witnesses, but the get had been prop- fully guarding the prisoner’s rights. Attorneys in 

ei’ly delivered to the wife in the fact were permitted to appear for their principals and 

presence of witnesses, it was valid, and could be conduct litigation, subject to certain restrictions 
j)roved by the witnesses of the delivery (ib. ix. 4). Attorney for Plaintiff: The Talmudic law on 
Although the general rule required that the witnesses the subject- is found in the treatise Baba Kamma(7Ctf). 
should be personally acquainted with the parties. According to this passage, an Attorney was author- 
yet in cases where the exigencies of the sit nation ized to represent his principal only for the purpose 
made it impossible to follow the usual formalities, a of receiving property from a bailee or trustee, when 
bill of divorce was permitted to be delivered to the there was no dispute concerning its ownership If 
wife, even though the witnesses did not personally there was a contest as to the title to the property, 
know the parties (Git. G 6 rt). If the witnesses did the Talmudic law did not authorize an Attorney to 
not sign their full names, or omitted the words u a appear. 

witness,” following their names, it was nevertheless At the law academy in Nehardea it was taught 
presumed that they wrote their names with the in- that an Attorney could appear only for the purpose 
tention of being witnesses to the document, and of taking possession of real estate, but not to re- 
hence the attestation was deemed valid (ib. ix. 8 ). cover movable property. The Geonim, however, 
There was one exception to the general rule that modified this Talmudic principle, and permitted at- 
two witnesses are sufficient to attest any instrument: tomeys to appear in contested cases also. Rabbi 
this was a curious form of a bill of divorce known Hananeel of Kairwan, w T ho lived during the elev- 
as u the folded get.” It was prepared in the fol- enth century, reports that in his time it was lawful 
lowing manner: A line was written, the parchment to appoint attorneys in all cases, whether the con- 
was then folded and fastened, and a witness signed troversy was concerning movable or immovable 
on the back of the fold; then another line was writ- property, and whether there was a contest or not 

ten, ami the parchment .agaia folded mul fastened, (Tosafot, B. If. 70 a, j’^DDX); and this opinion 

amt tins fold likewise attested by another witness; was generally accepted in the later law (Sliulhan 
and as there were not less than three folds, there ‘Aruk, Iloslien Mishpat, 123, 1). 
could not be less than three witnesses (B. B. x. 1 , 2 ), The power of Attorney had to be in writing, and 

because of the rule that the folded get must have as to contain the words “ proceed, litigate, acquire, and 

many witnesses as it has folds; and if one fold was possess for thyself and compel the adversary to give 

^ was Ua and was void up what is due,” or words to that effect; and if such 

(Git viii. 9, 10 ). This form, however, was no longer words were not used, the defendant was not obliged 
used m Talmudic times. Such instruments are to answer the Attorney, and could plead in bar of the 
declared absolutely void by the later law (Hoshen Attorney’s right (B. K. Ic .; Maimonides, “Yad,” 
Alishpat, 42, 1 , gloss). Sheluhin, iii. 1 ; Hoslien Mishpa*, 122, 4 ). 

^“ckT Btecwi? "' as f that the relation of Attorney 

Klein, Das Gcsetz Mter das Gcrichtliche Bcweisvcrfahrcn an(i client was like that of partners, and that the At- 

^ ,7 *e"2fcj ttolSStetamvo^£'nSSSTiiocnwm torney could f blin .°T hi , llf , of . wlmt hc col!ected 5 

evidence. ^ - * ts, but t ] ie fi na i was tliat their 

J - SR- D. AY. A. Relation of relation is like that of principal and 

ATTIA, ISAAC B. ISAIAH: Talmudic sehol- Attorney Agent, and that the Attorney was 

ar; lived in Aleppo in the nineteenth century. He and obliged to account to hi 3 principal for 

was the author of the following works, published in Client. all that he had done or received (B. 

Leghorn, 1821-31; ( 1 ) “Eshet Hayil”’(A Virtuous E- Le.). The principal was obliged 

Woman), explaining Prov. xxxi ; ( 2 ) “ Wavikra to pay all the expenses of the Attorney and to in- 

. Tizhak” (And Isaac Called), annotations on the de mnify llira for al > outlays; and all powers of At- 

Pentateuch, divided into three parts the hist two of torne y "'ere customarily drawn with a provision to 

which are entitled “ Doresh Toh ” (He Who Preaches that effect (t Ioshen Mishpaf, 122, 6 ). 

Well) and “ , Ekeb‘Ana wall” (For Modesty’s Sake)- Any P erson coul(1 act ns Attorney for another, 
i (8) “ Meslmret Moslieli ” (The Scrran t of Moses) con- Even " omen and slaves could be empowered. The 

taining novella: on Maimonides’ Yad ha-Hazakah principal’s own slaves, however, were 

and its commentaries; (4) “ Rob Da<mn ” (Abundance Persons not permitted to represent him (ib. 

; of Corn), with an appendix, “Ot leTobah” (ASign of ® ualifledto 133 > 13 ): aad . subject to certain regu- 

! Good), on different halakic subjects, divided into two Act - lations, even non- Jews were author- 

parts and arranged in alphabetical order; ( 5 ) “Tannia , . ... 520,5 10 801 as attorne y 8 for Jewish 

wc-Shayar” (He Taught and Left Unexplained), claimants (ib. 14). ..... 

and ( 6 ) “ Penc ha-Mavim” (The Surface of t lie Water) • Un,ess specially authorized to do so, the Attorney 

two volumes of annotations on the Pentateuch ’ 00,11,5 not a PP oint another Attorney in his place; and 

^"t'ocRAFUT: Zedner. on. i{cbr. Boohs Brit ifm'o « 2 - the principal could revoke the power of Attorney at 

Bibliotheca FrialUtmlcriana, p. 126. ’ his will (ib. 123, 4; 123, 8 ). 

L • °- I. Br. In ease the principal appointed another Attorney, 
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this was an. implied revocation of the jwwer granted 
to the first one, unless the second appointment was 
simply intended as a precautionary measure whereby 
the second Attorney was substituted only in case the 
first could not act (/7a). 

If the subject of contention was a debt, the death 
of the principal revoked the power of Attorney; but 
if it was real estate, or if the Attorney had been 
given authority through the ceremony of symbolical 
seizure (Kenyan). the death of the principal was not 
a revocation of the power (tb. 1 ). 

A husband could act as Attorney for his wife with¬ 
out aify special power given to him, in controversies 
concerning those portions of his wil . <*rty in 

which lie had usufructuary rights; b\- had no 
such implied power in matters concerning those por¬ 
tions of her estate the fruits of which she enjoyed 
(Git. 486; Iloshen Mishpat, l.c, 8 ). 

Members of a partnership or heirs of an estate of 
which no partition had been made could appear as 
attorneys for their copartners or coheirs without any 
special power given to them, because, their interest 
being joint, each is authorized to act for the oth¬ 
ers. If, however, one of the coheirs or copartners 
was absent in another city, and unable therefore to 
intervene personally in the case, if he so chose to 
do, he was not bound by the action of his coheir or 
copartner; and it was a rule, therefore, that in cases 
w here a coheir or copartner appeared to represent 
the estate, the defendant might demand a produc¬ 
tion of the power of Attorney from absent parties 
interested (Kct. 94//; Maimonides, “Yad,” Slielu- 
liin, iii. 3; Iloshen Mishpat, l.c. 9). 

Attorney for Defendant: The defendant was 
not entitled to be represented at court by an Attor¬ 
ney (Iloshen Mishpat, 124, 1). The only case, it 
appears, known to the Talmudists, in which it was 
assumed that an Attorney (“ 6 d 3 K, hroXtic) might 
eventually be permitted to appear for the defendant, 
was one in which the high priest was sued (Yer. 
Sanli. ii., beginning 19 d). 

The principal reason for compelling the defendant 
to appear in person seems to have been the feeling 
that if he were obliged to face the plaintiff in open 
court, there w ould be a slighter probability of false 
plea or concealment of the truth on his part (Iloshen 
Mishpat, l.c. ; Beer ha-Golah, tb.). 

Women of standing and scholars were respected 
to this extent, that they were permitted to make 
their statements in their own homes in the presence 
of the plaintiff; and the record of their statements 
was taken by the official recorder and presented to 
the court (Asheri Sheb, iv. 2; Iloshen Mishpat, 
l.c.). See Agency, and Attorney, Pow er of. 
j. sr. D. W. A. 

ATTORNEY, POWER OF (Harshaah): An 
instrument empowering an agent to act on behalf of 
a principal. The following formula of a Power of 
Attorney is taken from “Xalmlat Shib’ah,” chap, 
xliv.: 

** A memorial of testimony taken before us wit nesses whose 

names are subscribed below. On the.day of the month 

of.. In the year.of the creation, there came tiefore us 

A, the son of B, and lie said unto us, * Be ye witnesses and ac¬ 
quire from me hy symbolic seizure [" kinyan"] and sign this and 
give It Into the hands of C, the son of l), that it may be unto him 


for a testimony and as proof that I do this voluntarily and or 
my own free will. I have given to the said C, the son of D, four 
ells of ground, anil through them and through the aforesaid 
symbolic seizure, I empower and authorize the said C, the son of 
I>, to 1 m> my attorney arid representative [" murshah"=empow- 
i»red, ami “enielar”=«VroA«vv, mandatory], that he may have 
jHiwer and authority to demand and celled the amount which E, 
the son of F. owes me on a certain instrument of indebtedness 
whirl! 1 have transferred to him [my attorney]: "and now ac¬ 
quire it for thyself and all rights under it; and thy hand shall 
Ini as my hand; and thy mouth as my mouth; and thyaetas 
my aet; and thy release as my release; and everything that 
thou shalt do concerning the aforesaid debt shall be done as 
though I hud done it myself"’; and thus the aforesaid A. son 
of B. said to the aforesaid C, son of 1), ’Go litigate and acquire 
anil lay out whatever Is ntwssary for tliy expense, and what¬ 
ever shall be decided for thee in court 1 shall accept whether in 
my favor or against me, nor shall I have the light to say to 
thee I have sent thee to Ix-neilt me, and notto harm my cause'; 
and he shall also have power and authority to summon the debtor 
to court or to compromise with him or to extend the time of pay¬ 
ment and to give acquittance. To all the above, the said A, son 
of B, bound himself by symbolic seizure and by the four ells of 
ground as aforesaid, and by a hand-clasp, and by an audible 
statement, and by a lawful oath, and under the sanction of the 
heavy Kan to approve and ratify everything that the attorney 
may do. This letter of attorney shall not be invalidated nor 
shall its power be minimized by anything wrongful or detri¬ 
mental forever; but it shall have permanent force and effect • 
according to the effect of all letters of attorney that are custom¬ 
arily made among Israelites, according to the regulation of our 
sages of blessed memory, not as a mere ‘asmakta * nor as a mere 
form. And we have taken symbolic possession from A, son of B, 
on behalf of C, son of D, according to everything that is written 
and expressed above hy an object through which symbolic pos¬ 
session may lawfully be taken; and all is firmly fixed and estab¬ 
lished." (Signed by two witnesses.) 

The Power of Attorney is, like most documents in 
Jewish law, prepared and signed by the witnesses 
and not by the parties. By the ceremony of sym¬ 
bolic seizure and by the conveyance of four ells of 
ground to the attorney, the latter became invested 
with all the powers specifically defined in the instru¬ 
ment. 

The foregoing formula contains all the necessary 
and formal words required by the law. It enables 
the attorney to expend money on behalf of liis prin¬ 
cipal in the prosecution of his claim, and whether 
well ui 111 spent, he is entitled to be repaid; and it 
furthermore authorizes the attorney to bring suit, to 
compromise, to grant an extension of time of pay¬ 
ment, and to give a receipt or acquittance to the 
debtor. 

For further explanation of the terms and phrases 
used in this formula, see articles Siietarot, As- 
makta, Attorney. 

j. sr. D. W. A. 

ATTRIBUTES: The fundamental and perma¬ 
nent properties of substance, so-called by logicians 
in contradistinction to accidents, which are modi¬ 
fications representing circumstantial properties only. 
Aristotle makes the distinction between “ fundamen¬ 
tal being ” (ra tv ttj avoig. bvm) and its fundamental 
properties (ra ov/i^E^i/Kora ; w Metaphysics,” iv. 80, 
1025a, 30; and w De Aniinalium Partibus,” i. 3, 643a. 
27). Similarly the Arabian-Jewish philosophers dis¬ 
criminate between “attribute,” and mp£, 

“accident”; and the typical defenders of the Attri¬ 
butes, the Sifatiya, are called by these philosophers 
D'lNnn “accepters of attributes.” The theory 
of Attributes was always an important problem of 
scholasticism, because of its intimate connection 
with the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. It came 
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into prominence with Saadia’s work, “Emunot we- 
Deot” (ii. 5, 53), in which the doctrine of Attributes 
is employed directly against the dogma of the Trinity. 
Saadia. who denies the positive attributes of God, 
with the exception of existence, unity, power, and 
wisdom, places the following alternative before Chris¬ 
tian Trinitarianism: “God is either corporeal or in¬ 
corporeal. If He be considered corporeal, positive 
attributes would indeed be possible, but then the 


idea of God would be open to the grossest anthropo¬ 
morphism of the ignorant masses. If, on the other 
hand, God be considered incorporeal, lie can possess 
no attributes (positive properties), for with the pos¬ 
session of attributes differences in God must be ad¬ 
mitted, and differences can be predicated of that 
alone which is corporeal, not of that which is incor¬ 
poreal.” From this comparatively clear statement 
of the problem of Attributes it is apparent that it 
touches the very core of scholasticism. It is inter¬ 
esting, therefore, to inquire what attitude is assumed 
toward it by Judaism, with its fundamental and con¬ 
stant insistence on the unity of God, who possesses 
manifold spheres of work; with its many-sided 
forms of revelation; with its all-wise, all-good, all- 
powerful, all-animating God. Antithetically ex¬ 
pressed, what is the relation of unity to multiplicity ? 
Logically formulated, what is the relation of the 
individual to its species, of the species to its genus? 
Sociologically stated, what is the relation of human 
personality to the community, and of the commu¬ 
nity, on its part, to the state? 

It is evident from the preceding that the question 
of the Attributes of substance—be this substance 
God, Nature, Atom, Monad (ev uni -rrdv), Idea, Will, 
the Unknowable—concerns the very highest prob¬ 
lems of human intellect; the question being inti¬ 
mately entwined with the fundamental problems, 
not only of scholastic, but of all philosophy, with 
the problem, indeed, of universal. It is therefore 
not surprising that in the Arabian-Jewish philoso¬ 
phy there should be a division between the defend¬ 
ers and the opponents of the doctrine of Attributes; 
or that within the held of attribute-conception the 
most minutiose attempts at adjustment are evolved, 
as was so ably shown in the pioneer literary produc- 
T.?r°i Davi( ! K ftufm{ *nn, “ Attributenlehre in der 
Judischen Religionsphilosophie,” Gotha, 1877. 

Though the problem of Attributes merited the 
most earnest consideration of the loftiest minds 
the treatment it actually received w'as barren and 
unsatisfactory in the extreme. IIow great was the 
aVT ° r “ holapl y consideration of the problem of 
Attributes is shown by the fact that as late as the 
seventeenth century much of the thought of a Des- 
car es, a Locke, and a Spinoza w'as devoted to it, 
an iat even in the nineteenth century there could 
occur such a vigorous discussion concerning the 
p per interpretation of Attributes as that which 
Jl 1ac t bctwcen J - E. / Erdmann and Kuno 
f S iri, x ? e ^ a 1 rtl,s(in Ms“Prineipia Philosophise,” 
butnm” ( mxvtl tIle distinction between“attri- 
it tZ i r d mrK i US?,; but Spinoza was first to 
a Rvll ° f At . tril)lItes in the ™ry center of 
theVmnH ^ tribute t understand whatever 
substAT^ 1 ,ls constit uting the essence of 

substance” (“Ethics,” i., def. 4). God therefore is 


conceived as containing infinite Attributes, each one 
of which expresses His eternal essence (ib. prop, 
xi.). Of all of the divine Attributes, however, the 
human mind conceives but two, thought and exten¬ 
sion (“Ethics,” ii., prop. 1 and 2). While Erdmann 
explained these Attributes of Spinoza as being 
merely the modes of cognition in the mind consider¬ 
ing them, Fischer maintained that they w T ere real 
and separate forms of the substance's existence. 

This modern example will serve to.show' that spec¬ 
ulative metaphysics still lias its attribute-problem. 
Indeed, even the natural sciences of to-daj' have, on 
t their metaphysical side, attributive implications. 
Witness, for example, ILlckel’s naturalistic monism 
(see Ludwig Stein, in “Archiv fur Geschichte der 
Philosophic,” ii. 319, 1898; idem. “Sociale Fragen 
im Licittc der Philosophic,” p. 516, 1897; idem, “An 
der Wende dcs Jahrhunderts,” p. 894, 1899)/ The 
historical continuity of philosophy is evidenced by 
the fact that old problems are continually being re¬ 
vived and modified through the influence of new 
ideas. Each succeeding age presents for its own con¬ 
sideration the problem of Attributes—though clad in 
its own scientific phraseology. With scholasticism 
the problem of Attributes was a theological one; 
w'itli Spinoza it w'as a mathematical one (the relation 
of the One to the Many); w ith Ilackel it is a biolog¬ 
ical problem (the relation of the Organic to the Inor¬ 
ganic). HflckcUs monistic conception of the uni¬ 
verse (calling it “the conception of coming ages”) is 
in substance that the forms of organic, as w r ell as 
those of inorganic, matter are the necessary products 
of natural forces. It is readily seen, however, that 
his “ natural forces ” of the underlj'ing substance are 
in truth just as attributive as any of the fundamental 
qualities of a Spinoza or of any section of scholas¬ 
ticism. 

Certain basic problems of metaphysics recur at 
intervals throughout the ages, clothed always in the 
scientific dress of the period, and receive more or 
less adequate formulation according to some one or 
the other of the dominant scientific tendencies of the 
day. 


It is difficult to determine w'hcther it w'as the in¬ 
fluence of the Motazilites or the desire to convince 
his Karaite adversaries of the danger of always ta¬ 
king Biblical words literally, that actuated Saadia in 
raising the question of the divine Attributes, He 
was, however, the first among Jewish w riters to do 
so; and the question having been propounded, it 
was thereafter considered by all the philosophers, 
each making an effort at its solution according to 
his respective school. 

Saadia, like the Motazilites, denies all Attributes 
save those of existence, unity, power, and wisdom, 
inasmuch as these four, expressing as the}' do the 
very essence of God, involve neither 
Saadia. multiplicity nor variety in Him; and 
furthermore because each of these four 
essential Attributes being necessitated by, or imply¬ 
ing, the other, they can be reduced to one attribute. 
No other divine attribute found in the Bible can be 
taken literally without surrender to coarse anthro¬ 
pomorphism (“Kitab al-Imanat WaM‘tikadat,” ed. 
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Landaucr, pp. 80-00), But Saadia, in admitting 
these four Attributes, did not foresee tlie objection 
of Maimonides, that these Attributes either add to 
the essence of God—and in that case they ascribe to 
Him accidents, which ascription is inadmissible—or 
are useless repetitions. Indeed these Attributes are 
in such predicament that if the question be asked, 
** What is God V ” it should be answered,“ God is God ” 
(compare “Moreh,” i. 52). This objection did not 
escape Baby a, whose theory of Attributes is accord¬ 
ingly more precise. The author of “ Duties of the 
Heart” divides Attributes into two 
Bahya. classes, those that indicate God’s es¬ 
sence (“ dhatiyat ”) and those that ex¬ 
press His actions (“fa’iliyat”). The essential Attri¬ 
butes are those of existence, unity, and eternity, 
which, being every one of them necessitated by the 
others, are in fact but one. However, in describing 
God by these Attributes, it must be borne in mind 
that they do not present Him as an existing, eternal, 
and unique being, inasmuch as the sense generally 
attached to these expressions can not be applied to 
God, who is bej’ond our conception; they simply 
negative the possibility of His having the opposite 
Attributes (“Duties of tlie Heart,” x.). 

With Judah lia-Levi the question changes. While 
Saadia admits without reserve four essential Attri¬ 
butes, and while Bahya does not. object to three, 
provided they he taken negatively, and 
Judah while both refuse to admit any other 
ha-Levi. Attributes than these, Judali ha-Levi 
sees no harm in Attributes other than 
essential, provided they he used negatively. Ac¬ 
cordingly he divides all Attributes found in the 
Bible into three classes, namely: into active ( w taziri- 
yah ”), such as rich-making (TC’JHD = he maketh 
rich), poor-making (t^-vj^ — he maketh poor), etc.; 
into relative (“ idafiyat”), such as blessed ("jra). 
merciful (Dim), etc.; and into negative (“ salbiyali ”), 
which comprise all essential Attributes, inasmuch as 
all essential Attributes must he taken negatively. 
The names of God found in the Bible are all, except 
the Tetragrammaton, Attributes belonging to one or 
another of the three classes mentioned (“Cuzari,” 
pp. 73 ct 8eq. y ed. Hirschfeld). 

Abraham ibn Daud. like Judah ha-Levi, admits all 
relative Attributes, As for the essential ones, there 
are eight by which God can be described, for the 
simple investigation of their mutual relations shows 
that they have not the same significations as are gen¬ 
erally attached to them. These eight are unity, ex¬ 
istence, immutability, truth, life, knowledge, power, 
and will (“Emunah Ramah,” pp. 54 et seq.). 

Maimonides, on this question, adopts the theory 
of Aristotle. He divides the positive Attributes into 
four classes: (1) Those that include all the essential 
properties of an object. Such Attri- 
Uaimon- butes, however, can not he applied to 
ides* God, because,as all philosophers agree, 

God can not he defined—definition 
being established only by giving the genus and the 
specific differentia. (2) Those that include only a 
part of the essential properties. Neither can these 
Attributes be applied to God, who, being incorporeal, 
has no parts. (3) Those that indicate a quality. 
These latter also are inapplicable to God, who, hav¬ 


ing no soul, is not subjected to psychical affections, 
that indicate the relation of one object to another. 
(4) Those that express actions or effects. At first 
sight the two last-mentioned Attributes can be ap¬ 
plied to God, because, having no connection with His 
essence, they do not imply any multiplicity or vari¬ 
ety in Him; hut ou closer examination it will be seen 
that even these present many difficulties. There is 
only one kind of Attributes by which God can be 
described, and those are negative Attributes. 

Spinoza follows Maimonides to a certain degree. 
Like him he says that the essential Attributes of 
power and will do not exist in reference to God; for 
lie can not have power or will as regards Himself 
(compare “Cogitata Metapliysica, ” part ii., ch. viii. 
§ 2). He agrees with him likewise in declaring that 
God’s essence is not complex hut simple (ib. v., vi.). 
But while Maimonides concludes from this concep¬ 
tion that all positive Attributes must be banished 
from God, Spinoza makes a distinction between 
proprieties and Attributes, and maintains that God 
is conceived by an infinite variety of Attributes, 
every one of which expresses His eternal essence 
(“Ethics,” part i., prop. x.). 

Bibliography : D. Kaufmann, Attributeiilehrc in der Ji l~ 

d iachc n JR cl igionsph ilotsoph it. 

X. I. BR. 

ATJB, m&SCH: Rabbi and Talmudist; bom, 
1807, in Baiersdorf. a small town near Erlangen, 
the birthplace of a number of prominent Jews; 
died at Munich, 1876. He studied in Prague and 
became known as a Talmudist. In 1827 he was 
elected chief rabbi of Munich, which position he 
filled for forty-nine years. His congregation was 
composed both of Orthodox and of Reform Jew's, 
but he held its various elements together by his love 
of peace, gaining through this strongly marked trait 
the name of “ba’al sliolom” (peacemaker). In 1848 
lie w'as one of the principal workers for the emancipa¬ 
tion of the Jew's and the abolition of tlie law under 
which only a limited number of married Jews were 
allow'ed to live in each town. Aub w T as held in 
high esteem and favor by three kings of Bavaria, 
Ludwig I., Maximilian, and Ludwig II. The last- 
named decorated him, on his seventieth birthday, 
with tlie Cross of St. Michael. S. 

ATJB, JOSEPH: Oculist; horn in 1846; died 
May 13, 1888, at Cincinnati, O. He attended the 
Talmud Yelodim Institute and the public schools, 
and later entered the Ohio Medical College, from 
which institution he was graduated in 1866. He 
then went to Erlangen, Bavaria, where he received 
the degTee of M.D. After serving for a short time 
in the Austro-Prussian w ar, he studied at Paris and 
Berlin under the eminent oculists Liehreich and 
Albrecht von Grafe, and then became assistant to 
Dr. Knapp in Vienna. On the latter’s removal to 
New York, Aub settled permanently in Cincinnati, 
where his remarkable success as an operator soon 
insured him a large practise. Aub was one of the 
first to use the electromagnet for removing foreign 
bodies from the eye. He was oculist to the Cincin¬ 
nati Hospital, and for five years professor of oph¬ 
thalmology at the Cincinnati College of Medicine 
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and Surgery. He was a frequent contributor on 
this subject to medical periodicals. 

Bibliography : Jewish Chronicles, June 1* 1888. p. 7. 

a. B. B. 


ABB, JOSEPH: German rabbi; cousin of 
ilirseh Aub; born at Bciersdorf, in Bavaria, 1805; died 
3 lay 22, 1880. He held various rabbinical posts for 
fifty years, first in Baireutli (1880-50), then in Ma- 
yence (1850-05), and, finally, in Berlin from 1865 until 
his death. Joseph Aub was distinguished as one of 
the first Bavarian rabbis who delivered their sermons 
in German and published them later in pantplilet 
form. lie was a partizanof the Reform movement, 
but without losing the historic ground of Judaism. 
He founded a weekly entitled u Sinai” in 1846, but 
this independent organ met with mediocre success 
only. Among his writings on theological questions 
maybe mentioned: “Bctrachtungen und Widerle- 
gungen,” in two parts, 1839;“ Biblischcs Sprachbuch 
fur den Vorbereitenden Unterricht in der Mosaischen 
Religion,” 1868; “Grundlage zu einem Wissen- 
sclmftlichen Unterrichtc in derMosilischen Religion.” 
Bibliography: Allgcmcine Zcitung dcs Judcnthums , 1880, 


AUB, LUDWIG: Author and poet; born Aug. 
4, 1862, in Munich, Germany. He is a grandson 
of the rabbi Hirsch Aub, of Munich. When his 
father, Max Aub, a lawyer, was recalled to Munich 
from tlie little town of TJlTenheim, Franconia, where 
he held an office under the government, Ludwig en¬ 
tered the gymnasium of his native city. 

From early boyhood he gave evidence of that all- 
absorbing love for books which afterward led him 
to seek employment with different firms of book¬ 
sellers in Vienna and Leipsic, until he himself be¬ 
came a dealer in rare books. This occupation gave 
him a comprehensive knowledge of modern German 
literature and, at the same time, put him in touch 
Awth men calculated to stimulate his literary tastes. 
Unfortunately a serious affection of his eyes not only 
forced him to give up his business, but has seriously 
interfered with his literary career. Aub has occa¬ 
sionally cliampioned Jewish interests against anti- 
Semitic attacks. 

His first attempt as author was with “Abriss 
der Deutschen Literaturgeschichte,” Leipsic, 1888. 
The “MQnclmer G’stanzl n,” a book of poems in the 
North-Bavarian dialect, which appeared in 1889, 
met with pronounced success. In the same year 
Aub, in collaboration with Thom, published a col-, 
lection of aphorisms and epigrams under the title of 
“Gnomcn und Kobolde.” j 


• * S ^ res ^ en ^ *be Orion Literary Association 
m Munich, which he founded, and is a regular con¬ 
tributor to German periodicals and newspapers. 

Bl n>S A S !T: rF a ^^ Didahtische Litcratur ; Hln- 

«»**); Brflnner. 


A. S. C. 


AUBBXOT, HUGHES: A provost of Paris, 
rrance; born at Dijon; died in Burgundy in 1882. 
mam** 3 in ° fflce at ^ accession of Charles VI. 
(1380), when the populace, irritated beyond endur¬ 
ance by the taxes levied upon them, demanded of 
ie 1D & “Jews and usurers be expelled from 


Paris” (J. des Ursins, “Histoire de Charles VL n ). 
Without waiting for the king’s action, u some of the 
lower classes . . . ran about the city, . . . entered 
about forty of the Jewish houses, robbing them of 
plate, jewels, clothes, and bonds” (ibid.). For four 
days the dwellings of the Jews were attacked and 
thus pillaged. The mob rushed upon the terrified 
Hebrews, cut their throats and tore from the arms of 
mot hers infants whom they hurried to the churches so 
that they might be baptized (Halphcn, “Legislation 
Concernant les Israelites,” Introduction). Aubriot 
earnestly pleaded the cause of the Jews before the 
king, and through liis influence succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing a royal decree, ordering the restoration of the 
children to their mothers and the restitution of all 
property taken from the Jews. 

For thus championing the cause of the Jews, Au¬ 
briot incurred the hostility of the Church, which de¬ 
nounced him as being secretly a Jew, and accused 
Him of various crimes, including that of immorality 
with Jewesses (J. des Ursins, f.r.; compare Sauval, 
“Antiquities de Paris,” ii., book x.). Aubriot was 
Anally compelled to do penance and was condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment on bread and water. 

He was confined in the Bastile, but about a year 
later (1382) was released by the mob, during the riots 
of the “Maillotins.” Unfortunately for the Jews, the 
rioters, unrestrained in their fury (Felibien, “His- 
toire de la Ville de Paris”), fell upon them, massa¬ 
cring great numbers, and pillaging their homes (“ Or- 
donnances des Rois de France,” vi.). 

Of the survivors of this massacre some fled, while 
others were baptized; the monejs and other valuable 
property being given to the Chapel of Vincennes 
(Leon Kahn, “Les Juifs a Paris,” p. 31). 

Bibliography : Gratz, Gcsch. der Jude n, viiL 39; Bc^darrides, 
Les Juifs en Franc*\ p. 248; Depping, Les Juifs dans Zc 
JMoycn Age , p. 184. 

«• S. K. 

AUEXt, LEOPOLD: Hungarian violinist; son 
of a poor house-painter; bom in Yeszprim, Hun¬ 
gary, June 7, 1845. His musical talent manifested 
itself early. When only four years old he marched 
in front of the revolutionary troops, beating the 
drum, and exciting patriotic enthusiasm among the 
spectators. He received his first musical education 
from Ridley Kolene at the Conservatory at Buda¬ 
pest ; then went to the Vienna Conservatory, where 
he studied under Dont (1857-58); and completed his 
st udies with Joacliim at Berlin. He was musical con¬ 
ductor at DQsseldorf from 1863 to 1865, and at Ham¬ 
burg from 1886 to 1868. On the invitation of the St. 
Petersburg Musical Society he succeeded Wieniaw- 
ski as professor of the violin at the conservatory 
there. Appointed soloist of the imperial theaters 
(1873), with the title “court-soloist to the Czar,” he 
conducted the concerts of the imperial court-singers 
(1880-81), and later led the concerts of the Russian 
Imperial Musical Society (1887-92). Auer still oc¬ 
cupies this last position (1902). From 1881 to 1888 
he made a number of tours through Europe as a solo 
violinist, and participated in the musical festivals at 
Carlsrube (1885) and DQsseldorf (1888). 

His eminence as a talented musical instructor is 
attested by the many renowned violin-players that 
have been among his more than forty pupils; of 
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them Koliiknvski, soloist of the Imperial Theater at 
Moscow; Krasnokutski, Pustcrnakov, Galkin, Mly- 
narski, Korguyev, and Krftger, the last four soloists 
of the Imperial Musical Society of St. Petersburg, 
and many more celebrated artists of the imperial 
.theaters of St. Petersburg. Some of his composi¬ 
tions, among them u Tamil telle de Concert” and 
“Rhapsodic Ilongroise” for violin and piano, and 
transpositions for the violin, have been published by 
Bote and Back in Berlin, and by Fr. Kistner in 
Leipsic. 

Bibliography : Entzikloi+cilichcvki SHovar* if. St. Peters¬ 
burg 1893; Khrlith-U‘Pfc;e. Cdcbratal Violinists, 1897, *.r.j 

Rlemann, Musiklcsilam* 1900, x.r. ; Baker, Biographical 

Dirt, of Musicians* New York, 1900. 

8 . II. R. 

AUERBACH: A family of scholars, the progen¬ 
itor of which was Moses Auerbach, court Jew to 
the bishop of Regensburg, about 1497. One of his 
daughters, who went after her marriage to Cracow, 
is the reputed ancestress of the celebrated R. Moses 
Isserles (K'tyi). 

Another branch of the family settled at Vienna. 
A near relative, Meshullam Solomon Eischhof- 
Auerbach, occupied such an eminent position in 
the community of Vienna that he married Miriam, 
the daughter of a well-known rabbi and physician 
Leo Lucerna (Judah Lob Ma’or-katon). She died 
July 29, 1654 (Frankl, “Inschriften,” No. 202). In 
his old age it was his misfortune to be driven from 
Vienna and exiled (1670) with his coreligionists. Be¬ 
fore his death (1677) he had the satisfaction of seeing 
his sons occupy honorable positions. Nearlj r twenty 
years before, his son Menahem Mendel Auerbach 
was called as rabbi to Reussnitz, Moravia, after hav¬ 
ing officiated as assessor to the rabbinate at Cracow. 
The pupil of such men as Lipmann Heller, Joel 
Silrkes, Joshua b. Joseph, at the Talmud school in 
Cracow, Menahem Mendel attained such a reputation 
as a Talmudic authority that the rabbis of large for¬ 
eign communities submitted difficult questions to 
him for decision. (For detailed account of his career 
«ee separate article.) 

The best known among Mendel’s brothers is Si¬ 
mon. who at the age-of 23 wrote a penitential poem, 
on t he occasion of an epidemic that broke out among 
children in Vienna, in 1634. This poem passed 
through several editions, under the title “Mish'on 
(sic) la-Yeladim” (Support to Children), Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1711. The author died March 11,1638, 
at Eibenschfttz, The poem was printed by the 
grandson of the author, Meshullam Solomon Fiscli- 
hof. who added a commentary, “Rab Shalom” 
(Much Peace). He also published several prayers 
and hymns of Israel Nagara, with additions of his 
own (Frankfort-on-tlie-Main, 1712). 

Hayyim,' a second brother of Menahem Mendel, 
settled at Cracow, but later returned to Vienna as 
assessor of the rabbinate, dying there Oct. 7, 1665. 
A third brother, Benjamin Wolf, settled at Nikols- 
burg, and was held in high esteem as elder of the com¬ 
munity, even officiating temporarily as chairman of 
the college of the rabbinate. His testament, printed 
together with the work **Mekor Hokmah” (Source 
of Wisdom), which contains an abundance of 
worldly wisdom and pious reflection, was published 
by his son, Keshullam Solomon, assessor of the 


rabbinate at Nikolsburg, who published an ethical 
work at the same time. Menahem Mendel's succes¬ 
sor as rabbi of Krotoschiu was his grandson who 
bore the same name (the son of Moses Auerbach— 
died May 9, 1739), and was president of the congre¬ 
gation of Krotoschiu and of the Synod of the Four 
Lands. He was the son-in-law of Rabbi Saul of 
Cracow. A son of the Simon Wolf mentioned above 
was David Tebele, sumained “Ila-Kadosli ” (the 
Iloly), who died as rabbi of Prague. Ilis name was 
commemorated by his son Samuel, the author of 
“Hesed Shemuel” (Samuel's Charity), Amsterdam. 

A member of the same family was Piiixeas Aukk- 
BACH, president of the Jewish court at Cracow 
(1695), and author of “Halakah Bemrah” (Luc id 
Law), a commentary on Onili Hay vim. 

Hirscb Auerbach, belongs to another branch of 
the family. He was first assessor of the rabbinate 
at Brody, fleeing thence to Germany with a part of 
the community to escape exorbitant taxation and the 
machinations of informers. After wandering from 
one place to another he settled at Worms, wliitlier 
he had been called in 1733 to R. Lob Sinzheim’s col¬ 
lege, and was appointed rabbi in the same commu¬ 
nity in 1763. He died at Worms 3Iav 3,1778, in the 
88 th year of his life, his pious wife Dobresch (daugh¬ 
ter of the president Isaac at Brody) dying few 
weeks before him. Ilis son, bom at Brody, Abiezri 
Selig, was at first rabbi at Edenkoben, then at Bux- 
weiler, where he died 1767; his wife was the daughter 
of Isaac Sinzheim. rabbi at Trierand Niederehnheim. 
d. i L L 

AUERBACH, ABRAHAM BEN ABIEZRI 
SELIG: German rabbi; bom at Buxwciler, Alsace, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century; died at 
Bonn Nov. 3, 1846. Being a descendant of an old 
rabbinical family, he was destined from his child¬ 
hood for the rabbinate, and was educated first by his 
grandfather at Worms, and later by bis uncle, David 
Sinzheim, subsequently president of the central con¬ 
sistory at Paris. Under the latter’s direction, Auer¬ 
bach acquired not only extensive Talmudic knowl¬ 
edge, but a secular education as well. When, owing 
to the efforts of Cerfberr of Medelsheim, a Jewish 
community had been formed at Strasburg, Auerbach 
was charged with its administration. At the out¬ 
break of the Reign of Terror in France, Auerb«M;h,on 
account of his connection with Gerfberr (who as 
former contractor to the royal army was suspected 
by the revolutionists), was thrown into prison 
where he remained a whole year. On leaving Stras- 
burg he was appointed rabbi at Forbach, then at 
Neuwied, and in 1809 at Bonn. In 1837 he resigned 
the latter position, ostensibly on account of his great 
age, but really to have his son succeed him in his 
place. 

Auerbach was the author of several liturgical 
poems and prayers, and of a poem on the abolition of 
the poll-tax, entitled “ Dibre ha-Mekes we-Be|uloh w 
(History of the Tax and its Abolition), still extant 
in manuscript. The poem was dedicated to Cerf¬ 
berr, who by his intervention brought about the 
abolition. A. specimen of the poem was given by 
Fuenn, who was the possessor of the manuscript. 
Auerbach left seven sons, among whom the best 
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known was Benjamin Ilirsch Auerbach, rabbi at 
Darmstadt and Ilalberstadt, who died in the latter 


city Sept. 30, 1872. 

Bibliography : Fuenn, Kcnc±ct TisracJ , p.277; AJlgcmcinc 
zJffiiiifl de* Judcnthums , 1839, No. 98, p. 593. 

L. G. I- BR. 

AUERBACH, BARUCH: Educator and phi¬ 
lanthropist; born in Inoworazlaw, in the province of 
Posen, Prussia, Aug. 14, 1793; died at Berlin, Jan. 
22 , 1864. lie was the founder and life-long director 
of* the Jewish Orphan Asylum, Berlin. Being the 
son of a poor rabbi, the days of his boyhood were 



(Aft«r a photograph.) 


spent in the study of the Talmud and other Jewish 
literature. In 1817 he went to Berlin, following his 
■elder brother, Dr. I. L. Auerbach, who at that time 
enjoyed some reputation in the Jewish community 
as a minister and preacher. After pursuing his 
studies at the university, where he paid special at- 
1 tention to the classical languages, he became, in 
1829, principal of a school for Jewish boys in Berlin. 

In 1833 he took under his care, into his own house, 
four orphan children, for whom no special provision 
had been made; and from this small beginning grew 
the noble institution now connected with his name. 

In 1843, when 15 boj r s were under Auerbach’s 
care, he took also some Jewish girls left without par¬ 
ents into his house, and ten years later the institu¬ 
tion had grown so much that 50 boys and 26 girls 
were housed in a special building iu the Oranien- 


burgerstrasse, Berlin. The institution has since 
been moved to the Sehonhiluscrallee, Berlin. Nearly 
300 children were cared for during his lifetime; 
and on the day of his death there were 70 orphans in 
the asylum, while the total amount of funds collected 
by Auerbach’s indefatigable efforts reached tlie sum 
of 600,000 thalers (about $450,000), in addition to the 
beautiful and valuable grounds of the asylum. 

Nothing gives a clearer insight into both the spirit 
of the institution and the character of its founder 
than his own oft-repeated words: “Orphans are not 
merely poor children, but children without parents; 
to raise and bring them up, an orphan asylum should 
give those children not merely bread and a shelter, 
but parental love also, and practical training.” 

8. II. BA. 

AUERBACH, BENJAMIN HIRSCH: One 

of the most prominent leaders of modern German 
orthodoxy; born at Neuwied in 1808; died at Ilal- 
berstadt Sept. 30, 1872. His father, Abraham 
Auerbach—a descendant of an old rabbinical family 
which traced its origin back to Menahem Auerbach, 
one of the exiles of Vienna—was on the maternal 
side a nephew of Joseph David Sinzheim, the first 
president of the French Sanhedrin, and after having 
held various rabbinical positions became rabbi oi ihe 
consistory of Bonn. Benjamin received his first in¬ 
struction from his father, subsequently studying at 
the yeshibot of Krefeld and Worms. Well equipped 
with Talmudic learning he entered the University 
of Marburg, where he studied from 1831 to 1834. 
Immediately afterward he was called to the rabbinate 
of Hanau, but declined, preferring the call to Darm¬ 
stadt, as chief rabbi (Landesrabbiner) of the grand- 
duchy of Ilcsse, for which office no less a personage 
than Zunz was his competitor. His position was, 
however, very difficult, as he was strict’j Orthodox, 
while the majority of the congregation vere Liberal. 
He remained for twenty-three years, but was forced 
to resign in 1857. He went to Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, where lie busied himself with literary work 
until, in 1863, lie was called as rabbi to Halberstadt, 
in which post he served until his death. 

As a scholar and author, Auerbach ranks among 
the first in his party. He was among the first Or¬ 
thodox rabbis that preached in pure German; and 
his text-book for religious instruction enjoys de¬ 
served popularity. In the controversy aroused by 
the publication of Zacliarias Frankel’s “Darke ha- 
Mishnah,” be naturally sided with Frenkel's oppo¬ 
nents, defending the view of the divine origin of the 
rabbinical law. Besides numerous sermons, he pub¬ 
lished: (1) “Lehrbuch der Israel itischen Religion,” 
1839, 3d ed., by his son Selig Auerbach, Giessen, 
1893; (2) “Berit Abraham, Oder die Besclmeidupgs- 
feier und die Dabei Stattfindenden Gebete und Ge- 
siinge. In’s Deutsche Uebersetzt und mit einer Aus- 
fillirlichen Literarhistorischen Einleitung Versehen,” 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1869, 2d ed., 1880; (8) w Ha- 
Zofeh ‘al Darke ha-Mishnah,” a criticism of Fren¬ 
kel’s “Introduction to the Mishnah,” Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1861; (4) “Mishnat R, Nathan,” notes 
on the Mishnah, written by Nathan Adler of Frank¬ 
fort, who had been Abraham Auerbach's teacher. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1862; (5) “Seferlia-Eshkol,” 
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an edition of the ritual code of Abraham of Nar- 
bonne, Ilalberstadt, 1863: and (6) “ Geschiehte der 
Israelitischen Gemeinde Ilalberstadt,” Ilalberstadt, 
1866. 

BinLior.RAriiY : Geiger's Jttil. Zcit. i. 127, 195, 253; Ally. 
Zcxt. il. Ju<t. itf>7, pp. 2<i9. 2*2; Dr. It. J1. Auerbach, ein 
LchcnshiUl , in Meyer's Kalcndcr for5»J45, Halberstadt, 1884; 
various reports in the newspapers of his time; also private 
communications from his grandson. Dr. Isaac Auerbach, at 
Leipzig. Furst, liihl. Hchr. i. 72; Jost, Annalau 1*39, Nos. 
SI, 37, 43; Jost, Xcuerc Geschiehte der Israeli tax von 1S15 
his 18!*.% i. 17, ili. 100; Fuenn, Kcncsct Yisracl , p. 279; Zeitlin, 
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8. I). 

AUERBACH, BERTHOLD (BARUCH): 

German author; born in the Black Forest village 
of Nordstetten, Germany. Feb. 28, 1812; died at 
Cannes, France, Feb. 8,1882. He was one of eleven 



children, and received his earliest training from a 
well-equipped German teacher named Frankfurter 
and from the local Protestant minister. Intended by 
his father for the rabbinical profession, Auerbach 
was early initiated iuto Jewish studies, and in his 
twelfth year was sent to the Talmud school atHech- 
ingen, and afterward to Carlsruhc, to complete his 
rabbinical training. In the latter town, however, he 
soon gave up his Talmudical studies entirely, and 
devoted himself to secular branches. He attended 
the Stuttgart Obergymnasium to prepare for the 
university, and at Ttlbingen (1832) studied law. 
Coming, however, under the influence of David 
Fnedrich Strauss, author of “Das Leben Jesu” 
(whom he ever held in reverence), he exchanged the 
study of law for that of history and philosophy, to 
which subjects he continued to devote himself 
OT -35) at Munich under Schelling, and at Heidel¬ 


berg under Daub and Schlosser. Spinoza now be¬ 
came Auerbach’s ideal philosopher and guide, and 
remained so throughout the whole period of his 
literary activity. Like others among the student- 
corps, Auerbach manifested something of the demo¬ 
cratic spirit; and, as the result of a governmental 
investigation, he was imprisoned for three mouths at 
Holienasperg (1837). 

The period was one of petty despotism in Ger¬ 
many, and Auerbach suffered the rigors of university 
discipline to such an extent as to compel him to aban¬ 
don his university career and to turn to literature 
for a livelihood. In 1836, in reply to Wolfgang 
Menzel’s attack on the “ Junge Deutschland,” for 
all of whose literary and political sins he held the 
Jews responsible, Auerbach had published his first 
pamphlet, “Das Judenthum und die Neueste Litc- 
ratur ” (Stuttgart), wherein he pleaded for a fuller 
recognition of Jewish ideals; but the age was hardly 
ripe for such progress: the days of ’48 had not yet 
dawned. He also wrote, under the pseudonym of 
“ Theobald Cliauber ” (an anagram of 
His his name), a biography of Frederick 
Early the Great, Stuttgart, 1834-36, and nu- 
Writings. merous articles for periodicals. His 
early works were romances illustrating 
various types of Jewish thought and activity. Thus, 
in 1838, together with N. Frankfurter, he continued 
the “Gallerie der Ausgezeichneten Israeliten Aller 
Jahrhunderte; Hire Portraits und Biographien” (3d 
and 4th instalments), begun by Spazier. Along this 
same line was his other book, “Spinoza, ein Histo- 
rischer Roman in Zwei Theilen ” (Stuttgart, 1837, 
newest edition, with supplement, “Ein Denkerle- 
ben,” 1880); half story, half philosophical disserta¬ 
tion, in which his admiration for the Jewish thinker 
attained the point of glorification. It was followed 
by “Dicliter und Kaufmann” (Stuttgart, 1839; 4th 
revised ed., I860; 7th ed., 1871), based on episodes 
in the life of Moses Ephraim Kuh, a luckless Breslau 
poet, and wherein he drew a lively picture of the 
Jews in the time of Moses Mendelssohn. 

Auerbach’s idealism, however, was not to limit it- 
self to heroes of the Ghetto: he was to enter a broader 
field and do his share in arousing the German people, 
to a sense of national unity long before the battle of 
Sedan. To familiarize the German of the North with 
the cliaracter and temperament of the German of the 
South (after having published, in 1841, a German 
translation of Spinoza’s works, with biography, in 
five volumes, and, in 1842, a popular treatise, “Der 
Gebildete Bfirger, ein Buch ftir den Denkenden 
Mensclienverstand ”), he published • his incompara¬ 
ble “ Schwarzwalder Dorfgeschichten,” Mannheim, 
1843, which at once gave their author international 
fame. It was an epoch-making work in the history 
of German literature, and was translated into almost 
all European languages. What is particularly note¬ 
worthy therein is the success of Auerbach, a Jew, in 
describing all the depth of the religious life of the 
Christian peasant. That an atmosphere of “ Spino- 
zism ” breathed through these most artless tales did 
not materially detract from their charm. In his sec¬ 
ond collection of “ Dorfgeschichten ” (Mannheim, 
1848, 1853), stronger characters and more complex 
plots were substituted for the idyllic backgrounds 
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of his former literary attempts. In the interval be¬ 
tween these two works, Auerbach published a trea¬ 
tise descriptive of his literary methods, “ Schrift und 
Yolk, Grundzftge der YolkstliQmliehen Literatur,” 
and from 1845 to 1848 issued a very popular calen¬ 
dar. called u Gevattersmacn.” 

In Breslau, in 1847, he married Augusta Schrci- 
Ixt, who died the following year in childbirth. This 
bereavement prevented him from taking any very 
active part in the Revolution of 1848. He never¬ 
theless went to Vienna, where he witnessed the Oc¬ 
tober days, and described his impressions of those 
stormy scenes in his “Tagebueh aus Wien; von 
Latourbis Windischgriitz,” Breslau, 1849. lie mar¬ 
ried again in Vienna soon after, espousing Nina 
Landcsinann ( a sisterof the poet Hieronymus Lorm, 
and in 1849 settled in Dresden, whence, ten years 
later, he removed to Berlin, which then became his 
permanent abode. There he came into contact with 
the foremost writers and artists of the Prussian capi¬ 
tal, and was received at court; but spent every 
summer in his native village in the Black Forest, 
seeking there recuperation and new inspiration for 
his literary labors. 

A couple of plays produced by him, a tragedy, 
* Andreas Ilofer,” and a drama, “Der Walirsprucli,” 
Leipsic, 1860, were not at all successful; nor did 
he have better fortune with his next novel, a tale of 
modern life, entitled “Neucs Leben,” Mannheim, 
1851. He therefore reverted to his village tales; 
publishing “Barflissele ” in 1856 (30th ed., 1896; il¬ 
lustrated by Vautier. 1872), “Joseph im Sclinee” in 
1861 (illustrated by Kindler, 1867), and “Edelweiss ” 
in the same year. From 1858 to 1869 he edited a 
“ Yolkskalender,” which numbered among its collab¬ 
orators the most famous writers. He then again 
essayed a romance of modern life, tins time most 
successfully; and to-day his “ Auf der H5he,” Stutt¬ 
gart, 1875, and “Das Landhaus am Rhein,” Stutt¬ 
gart, 1868, are numbered among the best works of 
German prose fiction. 

Auerbach was a fervent German patriot, and took 
the deepest interest in the unification of Germany. 
During the Franco-Prussian war (1870-71) he was 
attached to the headquarters of the 
grand duke of Baden (a great admi- 

Patriot. rer of the poet), and gave vent to his 
patriotic enthusiasm first in his“Wic- 
der Unser! Gedenkblittter,” Stuttgart, 1871, and 
again in his novel, “Waldfried; cine Familien- 
gcschichte” (1874). He again resumed his “Dorf- 
geschichten” in “Nach Dreissig Jaliren ” (1876). 

The productions of the last four years of Auer¬ 
bach s life show some traces of increasing age. To 
this period belong “LandoJin von Reutershofen,” 
Berlin, 1878; “ Der Forstmcister, ” 1879; “Brigitta,” 
Stuttgart, 1880. To complete the list of his wri¬ 
tings, the following may be added: “Deutsche 
Abende,” a mimber of speeplies and lectures, Stutt¬ 
gart, 1886; “ Zur Guten Stunde,” illustrated by Men- 
zel, Kaulbach, L. Richter, and Meyerheim, Berlin, 
1872; and “ Tausend Gedanken eines Collaborators, ” 
1876. 

Auerbach’s, attitude toward Judaism receives am¬ 
ple illustration from many a character and passage 
m his stories. He strove to diffuse the kindliest 


I sentiments among those of all creeds. His world- 
philosophy was a species of exalted patriotism, con¬ 
joined with a pure idealism; but it was destined to 
suffer a severe shock when anti-Semitism arose in 
Germany, and, despite the triumph of the German 
national idea, a wave of pessimism fol- 
Attifcude lowed closely on the nation’s victories. 
Toward Pri vate troubles may have contributed 
Judaism, their share to his unrest: his second 
marriage had not brought him happi¬ 
ness. lie found philosophy and life in ominous 
opposition, which, to one of his gentle mold, was a 
deep disappointment. For many years Auerbach, 
at least publicly, held somewhat aloof from Judaism, 
though always a Jew in heart and soul. But 
aroused in his last years, by Theodor Billroth's anti- 
Semitic work, “ Warum Studiren Unsere Juden Medi¬ 
an?” he openly took up the defense of his core¬ 
ligionists. 

When the blood-accusation was revived in Russia, 
Auerbach issued an appeal, “ An Alle Manner der 
Wahrheit und Sittliclikeit ” (“ To All Men of Truth 
and Morality ”), and lie also addressed an open letter 
of thanks to Dr. von Dbllinger, president of the 
Academy of Sciences in Munich, for his courageous 
speech in behalf of the Jews. In 1880 (July 14) he 
had the satisfaction of attending the unveiling of 
the Spinoza monument at The Hague. Auerbach, 
who had devoted his entire life to the glorification 
and realization of German ideals, lived to hear him¬ 
self stigmatized by the Judaeophobes as a foreigner, 
without share or interest in anything German. The 
anti-Semitic agitation, then centered in Berlin, and 
family cares broke down the health of the poet. 
In the fall of 1881 he went for his health to Cann- 
stadt, but, becoming worse there, he removed to the 
milder climate of Cannes. There he died, just as 
extensive preparations were being made to celebrate 
liis seventieth birthday. 

The inner life of Berthold Auerbach is abundantly 
illustrated by his works; but it receives its fullest 
light and interpretation in his “Briefe an Semen Vet¬ 
ter, Jacob.Auerbach,” issued by the 
His latter (in accordance with the author’s 
Letters, request) in 1884, with a preface by 
Spielhagen. These letters extend 
over a period of 52 years (1830-82), and contain in 
Auerbach’s own words “all that was most important 
in the development of his general and individual 
life.” They form a mirror, in which his every mood 
is reflected, and wherein his genuine nature is de¬ 
picted with an artlessncss and naturalness typical of 
the man. They form the best commentary upon his 
philosophy, politics, and religion; and throughout 
them all, two points are constantly expressed; viz., 
love for the Black Forest and enthusiasm for Israel. 

Auerbach always possessed a love for dramatic 
art, and at his death there was found among his pa¬ 
pers a series of studies relating to the stage. These 
were published under the title “ Drainatische Ein- 
drQcke,” Stuttgart, 1892. 

A complete edition of Auerbach’s works in 22 vol¬ 
umes was published at Stuttgart in 1863-64; the most 
recent edition is that of 1892-95 in 18 volumes. liis 
posthumous works were acquired in 1897 by the 
Schwabisclie Schillerverein, and deposited in the 
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archives of Marbach. A biography of Bert hold 
Auerbach is now (1902) being prepared by Arnold 
Bettclhcim, of Vienna. 
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AUERBACH, ELIEZER BEN HAYYIM. 

See Auerbach, Isaac jjex Hayyim. 

AUERBACH, FELIX: German physicist; born 
Now 12, 1856, in Berlin. He was only twenty 
years old when he graduated from the university of 
his native eity, and received the degree of Pli.D. 
upon the presentation of an excellent thesis, “ Unter- 
suchungen fiber die Naturdes Vokalklanges,” which 
appeared in PoggendorfiTs u Ammlen der Pliysikund 
Chemie” for 1876. Continuing bis studies at the 
University of Berlin until 1879, he was in that year 
appointed assistant in the Physical Institute of the 
University of Breslau. In 1890 Auerbach was ap¬ 
pointed assistant professor of physics in Jena Uni¬ 
versity, which position he continues to occupy. 

Among Auerbach's scientific contributions is a 
treatise on hydrodynamics, “ Die Theorctisclie Hy- 
dnxiynamik. Nach dem Gange der Entwickelun- 
gen in der Neuestcn Zcit in KQrze Dargestellt,” 
Brunswick, 1881. which received the prize of the 
Reale Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, 
and was subsequently translated into Italian (Milan, 
1882). Auerbach is also the author of numerous pa¬ 
pers of a more technical nature in the “ Archiv fhr 
Physiologic,” in PoggendorfTs “ Annalen der Pliysik 
und Chemie,” in the “Nachricliten der KOniglichen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften und der Georg- 
August Universitat zu Gbttingen,” etc. Short no¬ 
tices of his scientific contributions may be found in 
the annual “Die Fortscbritte der Physik,” G. Rei- 
mer, Berlin. 

Bibliography: Pog#endorff, Blographisch - Literarisclies 
llamlwnrtcrbuch , Lelpsle, 1898; Deutscher Universitiits- 
Kalemlcr, ed. Ascherson, Berlin. 

a A. S. C. 

AUERBACH, HAYYIM B. ISAAC: Rabbi 
at Lcneziza, Russia, and author; of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. He was the contemporary and 
friend of R. Akiba Eger of Posen and of R. Solomon 
Posner of Warsaw. He wrote “Dibre Mishpat” 
(Words of Judgment), published at Krotosoliin, 1885 
—a halakic work, with additions by his sons Mena- 
hem and Isaac. Compare Auerbach, Isaac b. 
Hayyim. 

Bibliography : Shtm ha-GcdoUm hc-JJada&h, 1. letter n. 

I* o. p. B. 

AUERBACH, ISAAC B. HAYYIM; Polish 
rabbi; lived in the first half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury; was first rabbi at Dobria, near Kalisz, then at 
Plecki later he succeeded his father, Hayyim Auer¬ 
bach, as rabbi of Lencziza, government of Warsaw, 
Pohmd- He wrote “Dibre Hayyim” (Words of 
Life), Breslau, 1852, a pilpulistic disquisition on the 
Shtilhan *Aruk, and on other rabbinical codes (“ pos- 
His work includes a pilpulistic treatise. 


“Mayim IIayyim” (Living Waters), by his father, 
Hayyim Auerbach, and additions and notes by the 
author’s brother Eliezer. 

Bibliography: Zedner, Cat. Hehr. Bonks Brit . Mux. s.v.; 

preface to tbe author’s Dibre Hamjim. 

l. o. A R. 

AUERBACH, ISAAC (pTR) B. ISAIAH (also 
known as Reis): Grammarian, and exponent of 
Raslii; flourished toward the beginning of the eight¬ 
eenth century at Ftirth, Amstenlam, and Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. The works of Auerbach, which are 
enumerated below, are particular!}’ interesting be¬ 
cause of the history of their origin, which curiously 
illuminates the educational condition of the German 
Jews of the period. Auerbach, who, like all Jewish 
scholars of his time, devoted himself exclusively to 
the study of the Talmud, relates that, as regards 
certain passages, Raslii’s commentary on the Bible 
was to him a closed book, because even tbe simplest 
elements of Hebrew grammar were unknown to him. 

The scholars of Ftirth, however, were not only 
incapable of expounding the difficult passages in 
Raslii, but ridiculed Auerbach’s peculiar taste for 
Hebrew philology. He thereupon left Filrth and 
went to Amsterdam, where for ten years he studied 
Hebrew grammar with Samuel Posen. As the fruit 
of bis labors lie published (Wilmersdorf, 1718) “Girsa 
de-Yanuka” (The Boy's Study), an elementary 
grammar with paradigms in Hebrew and Judaeo- 
German. This—one of the first elementary Hebrew 
grammars written by a Jew—met with such success, 
particularly in Frankfort, where Auerbach had 
meanwhile settled, that the author soon afterward 
published his second Judico-German grammar 
(Furth, 172S), entitled “Shuta de-Yanuka” (The 
Boy's Talk). The Hebrew and German elementary 
book of Baruch (Bendet) b. Michael Moses Meseritz 
(Altona, 1808; Breslau, 1814), entitled “Girsa de- 
Yanukta” (The Study of Childhood), is based on 
excerpts from these two works. 

Auerbach had not forgotten that he had been first 
stimulated to the study of grammar by the works of 
Rashi; and he now published his comments and ex¬ 
planations on Rashi's commentary on the Penta¬ 
teuch (Sulzbach, 1780; Filrth, 1762), under the title 
“Beer Rehobot” (Well of Enlargement); also re¬ 
issued, after the death of the author, by his son 
Aaron and extended by him to the Five Rolls. This 
book may be ranked among the best supercommen¬ 
taries that have been written on Rashi's Bible com¬ 
mentary’, and has proved of great benefit both to 
teachers and to pupils. Auerbach also translated 
into Judreo-German the“Behinat ‘Olam” of Jcdi- 
diah b. Abraham Bedersi, which, under the title 
“Zaphnath-paaneah” (Gen. xlL 45, “revealer of se¬ 
crets ”; LXX, “ savior of the world ”). was first pub¬ 
lished at Sulzbach in 1743, and has since been fre¬ 
quently reprinted. Appended to this work is Auer¬ 
bach’s Judaeo-German translation of Bedersi’s 
“ Bakkashat ha-Memin. ” 

Auerbach's father was a martyr; but the occasion 
on which he met death is.not known. 

Bibliography: Fftrst, Bmioihee/iJudafca, 1 72,73; Fuenn. 

Kencxet Yisracl, p. 589; Steinschneidsr, Cat. Bodl. col. 908; 

Idem, Bibliographisches Handbueh, No. 143. 

L. G. 
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AUERBACH, ISAAC LEVIN : A German 
preacher, educator, and author; born at Inowru- 
claw, Prussia, March 21, 1791; died at Dessau July 
5 , 1853. He was the son of Levin Isaac Auerbach, 
rabbi of Inowraclaw, and brother of Baruch Auer¬ 
bach, the well-known founder of the Jewish Orphan 
Asylum in Berlin. Isaac belonged to that small 
band of Jewish young men in Berlin who, in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, paved the 
way for reforms in Judaism. After receiving an 
education in Bible and Talmud from his father and 
at Lissa, he went to Berlin, where he devoted him¬ 
self to the study of languages and science. His at¬ 
tainments and abilities must have been considerable, 
for he was appointed preacher at the Jacobsen tem¬ 
ple, in which also Kley, Ghnsburg, and Zunz deliv¬ 
ered their German sermons. His next position was 
on the teaching staff of the Jewish girls’ school of 
Berlin, and finally he was called to the temple of 
Leipsic, where he officiated for more than twenty- 
five years. 

Auerbach’s activities w T erc chiefly directed toward 
a reform of the divine service. He considered it first 
an exigency of changed conditions; secondly, the 
most potent factor in the improvement of the whole 
religious and ethical life. Likewise he pointed out 
the necessity of establishing schools, and pleaded for 
a spirit of toleration in all religious and political 
matters. These ideas pervade his W’orks and ser¬ 
mons, of which the following w T ere published: (1) 
“Sind dieIsraeliten Verpflichtefc Hire Gebete Durck- 
aus in Hebnlisclier Sprache zu Verricliten?” Ber¬ 
lin, 1818—arguing on rabbinical grounds for the 
introduction of the German language into the serv¬ 
ice; (2) “Die Wichtigste Angelegenlieiten Israels,” 
Leipsic, 1825—containing nine sermons; (3) “Die 
Aufnahme Israels in die Grosse Gemeinschaft der 
Nationen,” Leipsic, 1833; (4) “Israels JtlngsteHeirn- 
suchung,” Leipsic, 1840—on the Damascus affair; 
(5) “Das Verstandniss der Zeit,” Leipsic, 1845—on 
the reform tendencies in Judaism. 

Bibliography : Kayserling, Bimotheh Jildlscher Kanzcl- 
redner ; L19-20. 

8 - M. B. 

AUERBACH, JACOB: Educator and author; 
born at Emmendingen, Baden, Nov. 14, 1810; died 
Oct. 31, 1887. He received bis early education in 
Carlsruke, where, in the autumn of 1827, he met his 
cousin and, later, brother-in-law, Berthold Auer¬ 
bach, the famous novelist, with whom lie formed ties 
of close and lasting friendship. When, on account 
of straitened circumstances, Jacob w T as compelled to 
abandon his studies at the University of Heidelberg, 
Berthold came to bis assistance. In Wiesbaden, 
where the young scholar w r as called to occupy the 
position of a religious teacher after his graduation 
from the university, he became one of the most inti¬ 
mate friends and enthusiastic followers of Abraham 
Geiger. Called to Frankfort-on-tke-Main in 1842, 
his time was occupied for nearly forty years with 
his duties as religious teacher in the Jewish commu¬ 
nity and (after 1848) at the gymnasium, and with 
occasional sermons at the “ Andachtssaal. ” He was 
pensioned by the government in 1879; and, in recog¬ 
nition of his services at the Frankfort Gymnasium, 
he was decorated with the Order of the Red Eagle. 


Among Auerbach’s contributions to Jewish his¬ 
tory and literature are his essay on “Lessing and 
Mendelssohn,” 1867, and a “History of the Jewish 
Community of Vienna from 1784.” His most valu¬ 
able work, however, was the publication of the 
letters received by him from Berthold Auerbach, 
covering the period from the time of the separation 
of the two friends at. Carlsruhe in April, 1830, to 
the death of the novelist, Feb. 8, 1883. These let¬ 
ters, which appeared in tw o volumes under the title 
“ Berthold Auerbach: Briefe an Semen Freund Jacob 
Auerbach,” Frankfort-on-the-Maiu, 1884, and in 
winch the whole character and individuality of Ber¬ 
thold Auerbach were unconsciously revealed, form 
an excellent autobiography of the writer. 

Jacob was also the author of several educational 
w’orks and of the “Schul- und Hausbibel,” 1858, 
w hich had a wide circulation in Jewish communities 
in Germany. 

s. A. S. C. 

AUERBACH, JOSEPH DANZIGER: Au¬ 
thor of “Darke Yesharim ” (Pathsof the Righteous), 
a treatise on ethics and morals in the Yiddish dia¬ 
lect, published in Amsterdam in 1758. 

Bibliography: Zedner, Cat Hebr:Bwh8 British Mumm, 

p. S3; Benjacob, Q$ar ha-Sefarim , p. 120. 

i>- A. R 

AUERBACH, LEOPOLD : German physician 
and biologist; born at Breslau April 27, 1828; died 
there Sept. 30, 1897. lie studied in Breslau, Leip¬ 
sic, and Berlin, receiving his doctorate in 1849. The 
following year lie began the practise of medicine in 
Breslau, and at the same time devoted himself, un¬ 
der the direction of Purkinje, to the study of histol¬ 
ogy and neuropathology. In 1863 he became docent 
at Breslau University, and remained in that position 
nine years, when he was promoted to the rank of 
assistant professor of general biology and histology, 
which he held for a quarter of a century. 

His chief contribution to science is in the domain 
of cellular biology and histology, in which he at¬ 
tained considerable eminence. The results of his 
weighty studies on the cell are embodied in the “Or- 
ganologische Studien ” (parts I. and ii., Breslau, 
1874), w hich treats of the structure, chemical consti¬ 
tution, and life-history of the cell-nucleus,and of the 
early stages of development of the fertilized ovum. 
Auerbach belongs to the class of modem biologists 
wffiose investigations not only paved the way to¬ 
ward the elucidation of important problems in biol¬ 
ogy, but raised wholly new questions regarding the 
mechanism of the development and role of the cell 
in hereditary transmission. His researches have 
materially advanced the knowledge of cell-life and 
cell-structure. According to Oscar Hertwig, Auer¬ 
bach established satisfactorily that during cell-divi¬ 
sion the nucleus does not become dissolved, but be¬ 
comes metamorphosed. Auerbach also made the im¬ 
portant discovery that during conjugation the nuclei 
of oval eggs rotate so that the axis of the spin¬ 
dle coincides with the longest diameter of the egg. 
To his cytological researches must be added his 
investigations on the lymphatics of the intestines 
as well as his discovery of the cellular structure 
of the capillaries and his work on the physiology of 
muscle. Besides his “ Organologische Studien,” 
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which lie published separately, Auerbach contribu¬ 
ted a number of papers to medical and biological 
journals and to the transactions of several scientific 
societies. During half a century of active scientific 
work he published: “De Irritamentis Nervorum, 
Studia Critica,” Berolini, 1849; w Leber Psychische 
Thiitigkeiten des Rflckenmarks,” in Gftnsberg's 
“Zeitschrift fbr Medicin,” 1853, iv.; “ Ueber die 
Erscheinung bei Oertlicher Muskclreizung,” in “Ab- 
handlungen der Schlesischen Gcsellscliaft fflrVater- 
liindische Cultur,” 18C1, pp. 291, 320; w Ueber Por- 
kussion des Muskels,” in “Zeitschrift fur Rat fondle 
Medicin,” 1802; “Bau der Blut- und Lympli-Capil- 
laren,” in “Centralblatt fur die Medicinische Wis- 
senscliaft,” 1805; “ Lymphgefilsse des Darmes,” in 
Virchow’s “Areliiv,” 1805, xxxiii.; “Ueber einen 
Plexus Mescntcricus,” Breslau, 1862; “De Ventri- 
culo Carnoso Avium,” 31 pp., Breslau, 1803; 
“Wahre Muskelhypertrophic,” in Virchow’s “Ar- 
chiv,” 1871; “Ueber den Eiufluss Erhbhter Tempe¬ 
ra tur auf die Nervbsen Central Organe,” 28 pp., 
Heidelberg, 1880. 

Auerbach is the author also of several scientific 
monographs which appeared in the “ Zeitsclirift fur 
Wissenschaftliche Zoologie,” in Reichert-Du Bois’ 
“Archiv”; in the “ Vcrhandlungen der Berliner 
Mcdicinischen Gesellschaft”; in the “ Vcrhandlungen 
der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin”; and in Ferdinand Cohn’s “BeitrHge zur 
Biologic der Pflanzen.” 

Bibliography : Anton Bettelhelm, Bv^iraphischcs Jahrhuch 
und Dcuhchcr Kckrulog, 1898; ii. 35; J. Pagel. Biogru- 
phischcs Lexicon dcr Hcrmrragcndcn Acrztc des listen 
Jahrhunderts , p. 59; A. Wernicb and A. Hirsch, Biogra- 
vhisches Lexicon Hcrvorragcndcr Aei'zte Allcr Zeitcn und 
Ydlkcr, i. 220 ; Jos. Tyson, The Cell Doctrine. 2d ed., Phil¬ 
adelphia, 187(1; Ed. B. Wilson, The Cell in Development and 
Inheritance , 2d ed., pp. 5, 106. 127, 132, New York, 1900; 
Quaiicrlu Journal Micn^cojdcal Science, 1876, xvi. 131: 
Hertwig-carnpbell, The Cell , pp. 199,218,219. 
s- W. S. 

AUERBACH (JUDAH), LOEB B. ISRAEL: 
Galician Talmudist of the second half of the eight 
eenth century. He is the author of “ Meliokek Yc- 
hudah” (The Lawgiver of Judah), Lemberg, 1792, 
a commentary on those sections of the Oran Hayyim 
of Joseph Caro’s Shulhan ‘Aruk w’hich treat of 
the regulations for Passover. The work consists of 
two distinct parts, entitled respectively (1) “Hukke 
‘Olam ” (Eternal Laws), which gives the halakic de¬ 
cisions briefly, and (2) “Hukke Da‘at”(Laws of 
Knowledge), which gives discussions of the prece¬ 
ding. 

Bibliography; Filrst, Bihh Jlebr . 1 . 73; Zedner, Cat.’Hebr. 
Boohs Brit . Mus. p. 337. 

L. G. 

AUERBACH, HEIR B, ISAAC : Talmudist 
and chief rabbi of the Ashkenazim in Jerusalem; 
born Feb. 10, 1815, at Dobria near Kalish, Russian 
Poland; died May 8, 1878, at Jerusalem. He was 
rabbi at Kalish when, in 1800, actuated by his love 
for the Holy Land, he removed to Jerusalem, where 
he organized the congregation and yeshibah Ohel 
Jacob, and subsequently became chief rabbi of the 
Ashkenazim. He also organized an independent 
board of Sheliitah for the Ashkenazim. This action 
was opposed by the “hakam bashi,” David Hazan, 
and his Sephardic congregation, who controlled the 
Sheliitah. They were upheld by the Mussulmans, 


who favored the Jewish mode of killing animals, 
which corresponded w ith their religious belief and 
custom, aud who w ould not eat meat slaughtered by 
Christians or by Ashkenazic Jews, the latter not 
being recognized by them as sons of Abraham. This 
greatly hampered the undertaking of the Ashke¬ 
nazim, as none but Christians w ould buy the surplus 
of the Sheliitah, and, being excluded from the Mus¬ 
sulmans’ trade, the Ashkenazim found the Sheliitah 
quite expensive. Auerbach appealed to the hakam 
bashi to intercede on behalf of the Ashkenazim, and 
requested him to obtain from tbe Turkish govern¬ 
ment the recognition of the Ashkenazic Jewsas sons 
of Abraham. The hakam bashi hesitated, and Auer¬ 
bach threatened him with excommunication for re¬ 
fusing to perform liis plain duty and to do justice, 
to the Ashkenazim. At last in 1864 the hakam bashi 
was not only obliged to remove his objection, but 
actually compelled to establish the fact before the 
Ottoman authorities that as regards their religion 
there was no difference between the Sephardim and 
Ashkenazim. 

Auerbach and Rabbi Samuel Salant in 1866 organ¬ 
ized tbe Central Committee known as the “ Wa’ad 
ha-Kelali ” in Jerusalem, as an agency for the dis¬ 
tribution of funds from the charity-boxes all over 
the w’orld for the Ashkenazic i>oor in Palestine, the 
income from which from the United States alone 
amounts to about §20,000 perannum. In 1875, on 
the occasion of the visit of Sir; Moses Montefiore to 
the Iloly Land, Auerbach protested in an open let¬ 
ter addressed to Montefiore (in Hebrew’ and English, 
London, 1875) against the charges of unfair manip¬ 
ulation of the gifts sent to the poor in Palestine. 

Auerbach is t the author of “Imre Binah ” (Words 
of Understanding), novella; on Grab Hayyim and 
Yoreh De'ah, and responsaon Iloshcn Mishpat, Jeru¬ 
salem, 1871-76; of annotations to his father’s “ Dibre 
Hayyim,” and to Loeb Guenzburg’s “Ture Eben.” 
lie left many manuscripts on TaJinudical subjects, 
which are still unpublished. Auerbach was known 
as a great pilpulist. 

A “ bet ha-midrash ” has been founded in Jerusa¬ 
lem to perpetuate Auerbach’s memory. 

Bibliography : J. Schwartz, Tebuot ha-Arez, ed. Luncz. pp. 
500, 501; A. Amshewitz, MosTieu'e-Yerushalayim, pp. 81-96, 
Warsaw, 1879; M. N. Auerbach, Zckut A hot. Jerusalem, 
1895, Introduction; Allgemeine Zeituna des Judenthums, 
1878, p. 363. 

L. G. 7 J. D. E. 

AUERBACH, MEHAHEM HENDEL BEN 
IXE3HTJLLAM SOLOMON: Austrian rabbi, 
banker, and commentator; bora In Vienna at the be¬ 
ginning of tbe seventeenth century; died at Kroto- 
schin, Posen, July 8,1689. He w’as descended from 
the well-known Auerbach-Fischhof family, both his 
father, Mesliullam Solomon, and his maternal grand¬ 
father, Rabbi Judah Loeb Rofe, being members of 
the Vienna Ghetto. 

Auerbach received a Talmudic education, and was 
a pupil of Joel S&rkes (rfn), of Joshua ben Joseph 
of Cracow*, and of Menahcm Mendel Krochmal of 
Nikolsburg. He married the daughter of Judah 
Loeb Cohn of Cracow’ (died 1645), and then settled in 
Cracow’ w ith his brother Hayyim. For many years 
Auerbach held the position of dayyan of the Cracow 
community, being at the same time engaged in the 
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banking business with his brother. Later, both re¬ 
turned to Vienna, where Menahem remained after 
liis brother's death in 16G6, up to the expulsion of 
the Jews from Vienna by the emperor Leopold I. in 
1670. Benjamin Lob (Wolf) Fischhof, probably the 
youngest of the brothers, was also expelled at the 
same time, and became rabbi in Nikolsburg. 

After the expulsion Auerbach became rabbi at 
Rausnitz, Moravia, and in 1073 of Krotoschin, where 
fur sixteen years and until his death he occupied the 
double position of rabbi and parnass of the district 
of Posen. In Krotoschin lie established a yeshibah, 
which s?x>n became known throughout Poland, and 
to which lie devoted much of his time and energy 
(Eliakim ben Melr, “ Kesponsa,” § 61). His son 
Moses was parnas of the district of Posen, one of 
the leaders of the Synod of Great Poland, and presi¬ 
dent of the Assembly of Kobylin in 1733. The fol¬ 
lowing pedigree exhibits the relationship of this 
branch of the Auerbach family: 


Jmlab Loeb 
Cohen m. Lissa 


Judah Loeb Rofe, 

Rabbi of Cracow 

l 

Daughter m. Meshullam 
Solomon Auerbach 


Saul lien 
Ezekiel 


Daughter m. Menahein Mendel 
Hayyim, Bayyan 
at Vienna 
(d. 1606) 


Benjamin Leb 
(Wolf) 


Daughter m. Moses 


I 

Miriam m. Moses Isaac ha-Levi, 
1 rabbi of Zlotow 


Menahem Mendel, 
rabbi of Krotoschin (1732). 

Auerbach was the author of “‘Ateret Zc-kenim” 
(The Crown of Old 5Ieu; compare Prov. xvii. 6), a 
commentary on Orah Hayyim, a division of the Shul- 
i.mn-Anik, printed at Dyliernfurth, 1720, and repub¬ 
lished in most editions of that work. He also left in 
manuscript “‘Akeret ha-Bavit ” (The Barren One of 
the House; compare Ps. cxiii. 9), a commentary on 
another division of the Shullian ‘Aruk; namely 
Hoshen Miskpaf. 

U ~, cl «•<?-. Vienna. litoD; H. N. Dembitzer, 
r PA passim, Cracow, lass; I. ElsenstadtrS. Wiener 
Da at Kt'doxhim, passim, St. Petersburg, 1837-98 

G * ’ H. R. 

AUERBACH, MESHULLAM SOLOMON. 

^ec Ai erbach, ^Menahem [Mendel, and Auerb\cii 
Family. 

AXJEBBACH, PEREZ B. MENAHEM NA- 

77 : Polish Talmudist; flourished in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. He was the author of 
!i,Tn ,“ PcCr Halakah” (Ornament of tlie Hala¬ 
vah), Zolkiev, 1738, which contains novella* to the 
ialmud, to the commentaries on the Talmud, and 
to Maimomdes’ Ynd ha-Hazakali. The section in 
letreatise Pesahim (14«, 21 «), known as the “ section 
K. Hanina, the chief priest,” is treated in a par- 
ticularly exhaustive manner, 

P - 4S5 ' Zedner - 

D ' L. Q. 

TINEAS BEN BHION 
hir: Rabbi and Talmudist; lived at the end of 

n—20 


the seventeenth and heginningof the eighteenth cen- 
l chief of the court of justice at Cracow 

( bet dm ), but on account of the persecutions of tk» 
Jews in Poland lie was forced to leave his native 
country (1714), settling later at Frankfort-on-lhe- 
Mam, where he married the daughter of the rabbi 
Joseph Samuel. lie is the author of “Halakah Beru- 
rah ’’(The Clear Law), a commentary on the Slmlhan 
Aruk, Oral* Hayyim (Wilmersdorf, 1717). This 
work contains, mainly, solutions of questions on 
winch the Aharonim had widely divergent opinions. 

Rim lOGRArHY: Stelnsehnekler. Cat . Botll. Nos*. 67.%, 7106; 
})°\ { * BMiotlwa Ihhnra . Ilf. 1MU,; Azulai, Shem ha' 
<it dnhm. s.v. Piufjax ; Auerbach, Uisch. dcr IsrnsUiiwhdn. 
G and tide Halhcrvtadt, p. S3. i^aauisehen 

L * G * A. R. 

AUERBACH, SAMUEL B. DAVID 
TEBELE : A cabalistic commentator on the Bible; 
nourished iu the seventeenth century. IBs father," 
David, died as a martyr during the persecution of 
the Jewsin Poland, and he himself narrowly escaped 
a similar fate, first at Lublin. Oct. 1C, 1655, and then 
at Reisen, near Lissa. Auerbach was the author of 
a work entitled “ Hesed Sliemo El” (.Mercy, Its Name 
Is God, the letters of “Shemo El” corresponding 
with those of “Samuel,” the author’s name). This 
work, published at Amsterdam in 1699, contains 
Midrashic and cabalistic explanations of Genesis, of 
no value whatever. However, of considerable value 
to the historian, as records of an eye-witness, are the 
numerous scattered references to the persecution of 
the Jews of Poland during the years 1648 and 1655. 
Bibliography ; Garland, Lc-Korot ha-Gezcrot v 75* sr/an- 
Schneider, Cat. 1MI col. 2109; Zunz, Litcmturlcich. M 

K ■ L. G. 

AUERBACH, SIMEON. See Auerbach 
Family. 

AUERBACH, SIMON (ZE’EB) WOLF B. 
DAVID TEBELE: Talmudist and rabbi of sev¬ 
eral large communities; born at Posen about 1550; 
died Nov. 12,1631, at Prague. His father was either 
rabbi or, at least, an eminent Talmudic authority 
in Posen; and his father-in-law was Solomon b. Jehiel 
Luria, whom lie succeeded, after the latter’s death, 
in the rabbinate of Lublin (1578-84). Before this! 
however, he had officiated as rabbi of the communi¬ 
ties of Turbin and Lubomil, Poland. At Lublin lie 
had a hitter quarrel with the celebrated Talmudist 
of that town, MeYr b. Gedaliah (Maharam). The 
latter apparently had at this time no official appoint¬ 
ment at Lublin, but was the leader of one of the 
largest yeshibot; and by virtue of his great Tal¬ 
mudic authority, he had it in his power to make it 
very unpleasant for the rabbi of his community. 
Although the two men had been friends before 
Auerbach entered upon his office (compare MaHa- 
Ram, Responsum No. 27), this relation was dis¬ 
turbed when Auerbach, as rabbi of the community, 
became the superior of MaHaRam. In addition 
there was an ancient feud between Luria and Maha- 
ram’s father, which passed over to tlieir sons. 

Auerbach left Lublin, in order to accept the rab¬ 
binate of Przemysl, retiring after a few years to 
Posen, as lie had private means. In 1621 he was 
appointed chief rabbi of his native place. 

Auerbach’s great reputation is evident from the 
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fact that the community of Posen set aside in his 
favor the statutory law under which no native of the 
city could be appointed chief rabbi. In Posen, also, 
Auerbach’s position was not entirely pleasant; for, 
while he was chief rabbi, Benjamin of Morawc/.yk 
was the u rosh yesldbah 77 (head of the college), and 
difficulties frequently arose between the two. Hence 
Auerbach, who had refused a call to Vienna as rabbi 
in 1028, accepted that position in the following year. 
He did not stay there long, however, being appointed 
chief rabbi of Prague, and district rabbi of Bohemia. 
While in office at Prague he had a quarrel with his 
predecessor, Lippmann Heller, who had been re¬ 
moved from office by r the government. 

Auerbach wrote several works, none of which 
has been preserved, nor are any of the names of his 
many pupils known. According to the testimony 
of his contemporaries. Auerbach was not only a 
renowned Talmudist, as is evidenced by the posi¬ 
tions lie held in the largest community of Poland 
and of Austria, but a man of inflexible and fearless 
character, as his controversies with many of his col¬ 
leagues have demonstrated. 

Bibliography : Bloch, Simon Wolf Auerbach, Qhcrrabhincr 
von Gross}>olcn. In Gcdenklmch zur Erinncnuw an David 
Kaufmann, Breslau, 1900; Lewinstein, in Ha-Goren, i. 41-43 
(many of whose statements are inaccurate; e.f/., there was in 
Amsterdam no Solomon Aboab, who is alleged to have been 
the umpire in a controversy between Auerbach and Maharam); 
Lieben, Gal-Ed, pp. 75,70 (epitaph), German part, p. 02; Nis- 
senbaum, Lc-KnVut ha-Ychudim he-Lublin, pp. 23, 24, Lub¬ 
lin, 1899 (see also the remarks thereinjof Harkavy, Buber, and 
Lewinstein; it is doubtful whether the period given by Nissen- 
baum for Auerbach's activity at Lublin is correct). 

K. L. G. 


AUERBACH, SOLOMON HEYMANN: He¬ 
brew scholar; born at Posen at the end of the eight¬ 
eenth century; died there in 1836. He translated 
Habakkuk into German with explanatory notes 
(Breslau, 1821). He also collaborated in the trans¬ 
lation of the Bible undertaken by Zunz, for which lie 
furnished the translation of Ecclesiastes, on which 
book lie wrote also a Hebrew commentary (Breslau, 
1837). 

Bibliographt : Stelnschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 763; Winter 
and Wunscbe, JtUlischc Litcratur , lii. 745. 
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^ AUGSBURG: Capital of the districts of Swabia 
and. Neuburg, Bavaria. According to tradition, it 
is one of the oldest 
Jewish communities in 
Germany. The first doc¬ 
umentary mention of the 
city is in 1259; but indi¬ 
vidual Jews of Augsburg 
are spoken of earlier. 
Of the six houses belong- 
^ . . ing to the church-chap- 

ter, and mortgaged in 
1259 by Bishop Hart- 
Seal ol the Jews of Aupslmnt.1288. [" a “ n of . Augsburg, one 

(From ** l.U«raturbUU d*a Orient*.”) 13 described B8 44 B JeW- 



ish house. w 

In 1276 the congregation possessed a synagogue 
and a cemetery. The chief occupation of the Jews 
of Augsburg was money-lending; trade in meat and 
wine was also permitted with certain limitations. 
In 1316 the Jews of Augsburg must have been afflu¬ 
ent, for the city of Munich mortgaged its revenues 


to them for six years. Thirteen years later the Jews 
(that is, the revenues from them) were pledged by 
the emperor to the counts of Oet^ 
Affluence tfngcn, and by the latter to the family 
of Jews, of Hoheneck. In 1364 the council of 
Augsburg acquired possession of them. 
The city owed large sums to the Jews, and to liqui¬ 
date them instituted, in 1341, forced loans from the 
citizens. The bishop’s debts to the Jews were can¬ 
celed in part by Charles IV. When the Black Death 
raged in 1348, and the Jews in Augsburg were mas¬ 
sacred, the emperor pardoned the burghers for the 
crime. Iu 1319 the bishop again received Jews into 
the city, but six years later transferred to the city 
council both the duty of protecting them and the pri v¬ 
ilege of taxing them. The emperor demanded 10,000 
gulden (1 gulden = 4U cents) from the Jews of Augs¬ 
burg in 1373; and the council vainly’ sought to pro¬ 
tect them from this amercement. In 1384 they had 
to pay to the council 22,000 gulden; and in 1385 King 
Wenzel canceled all debts owing to the Jews. King 
Sigismund, in 1429, pledged them to Count von Pap- 
penheim, to whom they had to pay 200 gulden yearly. 
The council bought back this right from Rippcn- 
heim in 1439. A year later 300 Jews were expelled 
from the city, and the gravestones in their cemeteiy 
were used in the construction of a city halL In 1456 
Frederick III. demanded that the city'deliver to him 
“all his privileges 77 ; lie was appeased by the pay¬ 
ment of 13,000 gulden, for which the city retained 
the right to admit or to expel Jews. From that time 
no Jews were permitted to dwell in Augsburg. In 
1540 the council decided that Jews might stay’ no 
longer than a day’and a night in the town; and they 
had to pay the officer who accompanied them during 
their stay one “ sccliser ” for the service. In 1601 it 
was forbidden to borrow money of Jews. 

During the Thirty' Years* w r ar some Jews came 
to Augsburg. These were officially plundered from 
time to time under threat of being expelled; in 1649 
they were again driven out; and in 1680 the former 
edicts of expulsion were revived and intensified. 
While the War of the Spanish Succession raged, a 
few Jews again ventured into the city; 
The Jews and in 1704 there were 62 families res- 
Persecuted. ident there. In 1718 even their tem¬ 
porary sojourn "was again forbidden. 
From 1741 to~1745, Jews were again permitted to 
dwell in Augsburg on account of the War of the 
Austrian Succession. In 1742 they were 36 fam¬ 
ilies; but they were driven out again in 1745. The 
council made an agreement with the Jews of the 
surrounding villages in 1751 to the effect that for the 
yearly payment of 1,100 gulden they might have 
free admission to the city for trading-purposes. In 
the years following, the council endeavored to re¬ 
strict their commercial undertakings; but in 1791 
edicts were issued, protecting the Jews against ill- 
treatment and pillage. They were again in the city 
during the French war of 1796. 

Of interest is the medieval seal of the congregation, 
with its inscription, partly in Latin and partly in 
Hebrew, surrounding a two-headed eagle, and with 
a conical hat above all (“ Litemtii rhlatt dea 
ents,” 1842, col. 78). In “Monatsschrift,” 1861, (p. 
280) mention is made of a “Jewish congregational 
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dance-house ” in Augsburg (1200). Numerous He¬ 
brew books, distinguished for their beautiful 
typography, were printed there bc- 
Ancient tween the years 1514 and 1543. 
Congrega- Of t he various rabbis of the congrc- 
tional gat ion of Augsburg mention must be 

Dance- made of the venerable Senior, who in 
House. 1348, an eighty-four-year-old sage, was 

assassinated while poring over his 
books. Elijah of Augsburg wrote a commentary 
upon 31 oses of Coney \s “Sefer 3Iizwot Gad of” 
(Semag), which exists in manuscript in the Vatican 
library; Jacob Weil, son of Judah, one of the most 
distinguished rabbis in Germany in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, was also of Augsburg. The cemetery adjacent 
to the town served as the burial-place for five com¬ 
munities of Swabia. The new congregation lias been 
inexistence since 1861. In 18G2 Dr. Hirsclifeld was 
appointed rabbi; and lie was succeeded by Hein¬ 
rich Gross. The congregation now (1900) numbers 
1,156 members. 

Hebrew typography is coeval with the study of 
the Hebrew'language in Germany. In 1514 Erhard 
Oeglin printed the Decalogue and several parts of 
the New Testament in Boeschenstein’s 
Early “Elementale Introductorium in He- 
Hebrew bneas Literas,” which is embellished 
Printing, with an elaborate border, falsely as- 

, c-riUotl to Hans Holbein. Actual pi-irjt- 

mgm Hebrew was practised by the traveling printer* 
IJayyim Schwarz, who in 1533 complctmTthe Me- 
gillot and Uashi’s Commentary on the Pentateuch as 
the first printed production in Augsburg. On Jan. 
10, I5.>4, tiie Passover Ilaggadah was completed- 
ami m the same year there was published at Au«-s- 
burgliy an anonymous author a guide to corrcspond- 
em-e which became very popular during the seven¬ 
teenth century. Previous to 1330 there successively 
appeared a daily prayer-book (“tefillah”), a festival 
prayer-lKKik (“ niahzor ”), and a penitential prayer- 

b "vi'- ( r S !;. i! - ,0t ”)’ a11 acc °P Ji,1 g to tiie German ritual. 

n itli his son Isaac and his son-in-law Josef b. 

1 akar, Schwarz in 1540 published tiie u Turim ” of 
Jacob b. Asher, and “ Abkat Rokel»(The Merchant’s 
picchox), a work ascribed to one Makir. These 
^ere followed by tiie Book of Kings (1543), and the 
Book of bamuel (15(4), both in Juda o-German rime. 
All of these typographical productions are exceed- 
mg y beautiful, and may be classed among the rarest 
specimens of the printer’s art. In 1544 Paulus.Kmil- 
ms later professor at Ingolsladt, edited at Augsburg 
a Juda.‘o-Germaa Pentateuch. 


Majlilrolfutlunt* 188; Saif eld, 

! H -VUtcIalUrXfX%F; 

StPi-n. in Z?it d far rl*5h tUT ? ^ lle p ted . b 7 Burkhardt and 
109 lift* c -^h. dcr Judcn in Dcutacldami ill 

<ia\ Inb^utlcmanT^ %i l S& r Vi f0r,Ue “S 

G ' A. F. 

of f 0 n 'f, inal!y ’ Prophesying by the flight 

of foJfa.iH \ U ‘ r the terra misapplied to all forms 
orctelhng (augur = avi-gur, o}uvoc, aluvurrai, etc.). 

The fWt- WaS firSt sysU;ma,, 'zed by the Chaldeans. 
C 0rLeks we ro addicted to it; and among the 


Romans no important action of state was under- 
taken without tbeadviccof theaugurs. Iu fact the 
belief in augury has existed at all times, among the 
uncivilized as well as the most civilized nations, to 
the present day, the wish to know the future con¬ 
tinually giving rise to some art of peering into it. 

The various species of Augury, however, depend 
on tiie conditions of external nature, race peculiari¬ 
ties and historical influences. The future was fore¬ 
told by the aspect of the heavens (Astkology); by 
dreams, lots, oracles, and such things; 
Kinds of or spirits were invoked (Neckom 4NCy) 
Augury, ami the Tekapium and Urim jutn 
Tiiummim were questioned. As these 
forms of prognostication, as well as the pagan 
method, Divination, are treated under their several 
headings, this article will he devoted to Augury in 
the strict sense of the word, including, however, all 
predictions^ dependent on chance happenings. All 
signs and intimations coming under the coucepts 
* mhush ” (whisper) and “siman” (omen) belong to 
Jewish Augury, the history of which may be divided 
into Biblical, Talmudic, and medieval periods. 

-—In Bible Times: The observation of the flight 

of birds for^ the purpose of prophesying, or as a 
prognostication, is not expressly mentioned in the • 
Bible. That it Was not unknown, however, is shown 

in Eccl. x. 20, u for a bird of the air shall carry the 
^ voice, ana timt winch hath wings sliall 

Flight of tell the matter. ” This knowledge may 
Birds. also be assumed in view of the fact 
that among the Arabs the raven was a 
bird of omen. The Greek version several times trans¬ 
lates “ nahasli ” by oiuvuc; but this word, like, the 
Latin “auguriuni,” means any kind of prognostica¬ 
tion, and not merely that by the flight or the cry of 

birds. It is nevertheless a curious fact that tradition 
also originally applied the prognostication designated 
by nahasli to the omens derived from animals. Jo¬ 
seph practised hydromancy. He divined (nahasli) the 
future by pouring water into a cup, throwing little 
pieces of gold or jewels into the fluid, observing the 
figures that were formed, and predicting accordingly 
(Gen. xhv. 5, according to Dillman’s commentary). 
Laban found out in a similar way (nahasli) that God 
Idessed him on account of Jacob (Gen. xxx. 27). 
King 3Ianasseh also practised this species of divina¬ 
tion (II Kingsxxi. 6; II Chron. xxxiii. 6). Another 
method consisted in observing the signs from staves 
planted upright or flung on the ground (“Cyril of 
Alex.” in Winer, W B. R.” ii. 673), a 
Hydro- method that is not identical with the 
mancy, arrow oracle (Hosea iv. 12; perhaps 
Rhabdo- Ezek. viii. 17; compare Num. xvii. 
mancy, 16 ct seq.). Ezekiel (xxi. 26 [A. V. 
and Bel- 21]) speaks of the arrow oracle of tiie 
omancy. king of Babylon; but the prophet 
Elisha also directs the. Israelite king 
Joash to shoot two arrows through the window in 
order to find out whether Joash will vanquish the 
Aramaic king (II Kings xiii. 14-19). 

Accidental occurrences (afaxa )are of great impor¬ 
tance in divination, and may be taken as omens (ojj- 
/iria = “siman ”). Eliezer, Abraham *s servant, said: 

“ I stand at the well. . . and the damsel to whom 
I shall say, Let down thy pitcher, I pray thee, t-liat I 
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may drink; and she shall say. Drink, and I will give 
thy camels drink also, let the same be the wife ap¬ 
pointed by God for Isaac ” (Gen. xxi\. 
Omens, 1*2-19). Jonathan, when he is about to 
Accidental attack the Philistines, says: u Behold, 
and Others, we will pass over unto these men, and 
we will discover ourselves unto them. 

If they say thus unto us. Tarry until we come to 
you; then we will stand still in our place, and will 
not go up uuto them. But if they say thus, Come 
up unto us; then we will go up: for the Lord hath 
delivered them into our hand; and this shall be a 
sign unto us” (I Sam. xiv. 8-11). The prophet 
Isaiah even gives to the pious king Hczekiah a sign, 
as an indication that he will get well (II Kings xx. 

9) The Lord commands Gideon to choose those 
warriors who lap the water with their tongues like 
a dog, but to reject those who get down on their 
knees to drink (Judges vii. 5). The diviners advised 
the Philistines to send back the Ark of the Lord in 
order that the deaths among them might cease: 

“ Kow therefore make a new cart, and take two milch kine, 
on which there hath come no yoke, and lie the kine to the cart, 
and bring their calves home from them. And take the ark of 
the Lord, and lav it upon the cart; and put the jewels of gold, 
which ye return him for a trespass offering, in a coffer by the 
side thereof; and send it away, that it may go. And see, if 
it goeth up by the way of his own coast to Beth-shemesh, then 
he hath done us this great evil : but if not, then we shall know 

that it is not bis hand that smote us : It was a chance that hap- 

pened to us. . . . And the kine took the straight way to the way 
of Beth-shemesh, and went along the highway, lowing as they 
went, and turned not aside to the right hand or to the left” 

(I Sam. vi. 7-12). 

King David listens to a sound in the tops of the 
trees when he asks God whether he shall go against the 
Philistines (II Sam. v. 24), a fact that reminds us of 
Qv/Aimvrda and “ sihat dekalin ” (compare belowalso 
“elon me’onenim,” Judges ix. 37; and Baudissin, 
u Studicn zur Vergleichenden Semitisclien Religions- 
gescli. ” ii. 194, note 4). The incident of Balaam, who 
attempted prognostication on a hill, refers perhaps 
to some divination of this kind, since he too uses 
the characteristic word “nahash” (Num. xxiii. 23). 
It is highly improbable that the Hebrews prognos¬ 
ticated from the drifting of the clouds, as lias been 
assumed from piyo (derived from py, cloud); nor 
was any attention paid to the lightning flash, which 
belonged to Augury among the Romans. 

The Law strictly and repeatedly forbade all Au¬ 
gury (Lev. xix. 26; Deut. xviii. 10. etc.). The inter¬ 
pretation of signs, however, as in the case of Eliezer 
and Jonathan, wheie nothing was done in the way 
of conjuration, was not considered to be Augury. 
-The Talmudic Period: Augury is more fre¬ 
quently referred to in post-Biblical times, but it 
would be rash to assume therefore that it was more 
widely practised' As among the classical peoples 
of antiquity and among the Germans to-day, the arts 
of Augury proved effective only with the person 
who believed in them, and only such a person was 
injured by them (Yer. Shab. 8 d; Bab. Ned. 32a; L. 
Blau, ** Das Altjfidische Zauberwesen,” p. 77, note 4). 
The prohibition in Lev. xix. 26 0BTOJ1 fcv, “neither 
shall ye use enchantment ”) is referred by Sifra on 
that passage (ed. Weiss, p. 90) to divination by means 
of weasels, fowls, and stars, meaning the omens found 
in the flight and cries of birds and in similar signs; 


while Sifre, Deut. 171 takes it in a still more general 
sense, saying: “ Who is a menahesh [enchanter] ? He, 
for instance, who says: ‘My bread fell out of my 
mouth’; or ‘ My stall out of my hand ’; or ‘A snake 
crept to my right ’; ‘A fox ran to my left and his 
tail crossed my path’; furthermore, he who says: 

‘ Do not begin anything to-day,because it is the new 
moon ’; or ‘ It is Friday’; or ‘ It is the Sabbath eve- 
ning. ’ ” In the parallel passage, Sanli. 656, other evil 
omens are added; namely, if a man’s son calls after 
him; if a raven croaks at him, or a deer gets in his 
way; and more explicitly, if one avoids being the 
first to pay the tax. 

The belief in animal omens was widely spread 
among the Babylonians, who also divined by the 
behavior of fish, as was well known (Lenonnant, 

« Die Magic und Walirsagerci der ChaldSer,” p. 473; 
Blau, l.c. pp. 4 oelseq.; Pauly-Wissowa, “Real-En- 
cyklopiidie der Classisclien A1 te rtl i umswissenscliaf t, ” 
iv 1397, txOvofiavTua). Snake and cloud omens vrere 
also known (Levy, “Chal. Wbrterb.” ii. 1026). 

Augury proper was known among the Jews, but 
was considered as a foreign Roman or Arabic art. 
Josephus narrates (“Ant.” xviii. 6, § 7; xix. 8, § 2) 
that a bird (an owl) alighted on the tree against which 

Agrippa was leaning while a prisoner 
Flight and at Rome; whereupon a fellow pris- 
Cries oner, a German, prophesied that he 

of T?ir<ls- would become kingv but tliat if the 

bird appeared a second time, it would 
mean he would die. The third of the Sibylline Books 
(line 224) says about the Jews: “Tliey do not con¬ 
sider the omens of flight as observed by the augur- 
crs.” In the account of the martyrdom of Isaiah 
( w Ascensio Jesaue,” ii. 3) it is stated that in the time 
of Iving Manasseli not only magic and other crimes 
increased, but also Augury by the flight of birds, 
which is denoted by “ we-nihesli ” (II Kings xxi. 6). 
According to the Aristcas Letter (§§ 165 et seq .), the 
weasel is the symbol of the informer. This appar¬ 
ent^ has some connection with the avspicium. 

Augury and astrology are “the. wisdom of the 
East,” mentioned in I Kings v. 10 (Pesik- 336, D’JHV 
O'Dnjn Jy6td:i). By the “bird of the air” 
(Eccl. x. 20) is meant the raven, in Augury, says a 
Palestinian teacher of the Talmud of the third cen¬ 
tury (Lev. R. xxxii. 2; compare ‘Anik, s.t. T \IT T’D 
nmni aYiyn; Blau, l.c. p. 48, note 2).. The 
Arabic expression itself, as well as the mention of 
the raven, the bird of omen of the Arabs, proves 
that Arabic Augury is here referred to. When Rab 
Tlish was in prison a man who understood the lan¬ 
guage of the birds interpreted to him the cry of a 
raven as meaning u ‘Ilish” (flee!), “‘Ilish” (flee!)- 
Rab paying no attention—the raven being prover¬ 
bially a liar—a dove addressed him, and when her 
cry was interpreted in the same way, he obeyed the 
warning and escaped, since the dove means Israel; 
that is, the dove is Israel’s bird of omen (Gil. 45a, 
bottom). The place where the flight of birds was 
observed is also mentioned (frOYYD; Targ. Yer. to 
Num. xxxi. 10; compare Sifre on the passage, and 
Levy, l.c. ii. 157a). With one exception the doves 
of Herod cried Kvpie , Kvpie (lord, lord!); and when 
this one was taken to task by the others, she cried 
xetpie ; that is, “ Herod was a slave ”—whereupon she 
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was killed by the followers of Herod. R, Kaliana 
understood this conversation (Huh 1396; *Aruk, s.v. 
np: Levy. l.c. ii. 324a)- 

The Romans also understood the language of the 
birds (Pauly-Wissowa, lx. i., lxxvii. 51; Ixxxvi. 29). 
Judah does not dare, even in a whisper, to advise 
the emperor Antoninus to proceed against the nobles 
of Rome; for the birds carry the voice onward (Ab. 
Zarali 106; compare Lenormant, l.c. p. 451). God 
is angry each day for one minute (Ps. xxx. 6) during 
the tirst three hours; that is the time when the comb 
of the cock turns white, or when not a single red 
stripe is to be found in his comb, and be stands on 
one leg. R. Joshua ben Levi, who wanted to seize 
this moment to curse a heretic who had offended 
him, tied a cock and watched him intently, and in 
doing so he involuntarily fell asleep (Ber. 7a; ‘Ab. 
Zarah 46; Sanh, 1056). 

The Babylonians divined also by flies (Lenormant, 
lx. p. 472). In this connection arose perhaps the 
saying that no fly alighted on the table of the prophet 
Elisha (see Beelzebub). The language of trees, 
which the ancient peoples, especially the Babylo¬ 
nians, are said to have understood, was probably 
known to the Babylonian Jews as early as the eighth 
century (Blau, lx. p. 47; “Knistern des Lorbeers 
Gluekbringend,” in P dy-Wissowa, l.c. i. (56, note 
24). Thus Abraham learned from the sighing of the 
tamarisk-tree that Ids end was nigh (see Abraham, 
Testament of). Lev. xix. 20, ijjnyn t6 is trails- 
latcd by the Septuagint ; i.c., to divine 

by sounds and noises (compare Grttnbaum, in “Z. D. 
M. G.” xxx-i. 253 it fxq.'). 

To interrogate Chaldeans (Pes.1136, etc.) or to 
practise divination in general is not permitted. lie 
who abstains from so doing is admitted into a section 
of the heavens which even the ministering angels 
may not enter (Ned. 32c/). But since desire often out¬ 
balances precept,a fundamental difference was made 
by setting up the rule: w There is no such thing as 
diminution, but there arc prognostications” (pxt? 

P'D C* trnj. Yer. Shab. 8 c; Bacher, “Ag. 
Pal. Amor.” ii. 25. note5). The Romans also distin¬ 
guished between greater and lesser divinations, call¬ 
ing the latter signs (r^/ria, “signa,” p'D; see Dereu- 
bourg-Saglio, “ Dictionnaire des Antiquites Grecqucs 
et Romaines.” ii. 2936, bottom). Such, for instance, 
are the signs of Eliezer (Gen. xxiv.), of Jonathan 
(I Sam. xiv.), and also Gen. xxxviii. 11, and xlii. 30; 
the last-named also leading to the conclusion that 
. every sign had to be repeated three 
Prognosti- times. In consequence of thisdistinc- 
cation8. tion even the most eminent amoraim 
made use of certain signs. Rab looked 
upon it as a favorable omen if the ship that ferried 
him came to meet him, but as a bad omen if it was 
not ready. Samuel opened bis Bible for a chance 
intimation. Johanan made a boy recite a Bible verse 
wit the same purpose. When in passing a school 
he Heard a boy say “Samuel has died ” (I Sam. xxv. 

), je took it as an omen and did not visit the am ora 
°. name as he bad intended to do. The expres¬ 
sion a house, a wife, and a child give signs ” must 
can that signs may be taken from them, Rashi to 
tac contrary notwithstanding (Yer. Shab. Sc, bottom; 

. u . .*6; Gen. R. lxxxv. 5, commentaries). I 


Boys were often used by diviners to peer into the 
future, being for tliat purpose bewitched by magic 
formulas (Pauly-AVissowa, l.c. iv. 1399). The Tal¬ 
mud says, curiously enough (B. B. 126, where two 
cases are cited): “Since the destruction of the Tem¬ 
ple, prophecy lias been given into the bands of the 
insane and of children.” The Jewish view is not 
far removed from the Greco-Roman one; namely,, 
f hat the insane were possessed by demons. Bewitch¬ 
ment was strictly forbidden, as was generally the 
interrogation of demons, except by means of oil or 
eggs, to find a lost article; but “ tlie*priiices of oil and 
°f eggs lie” (Sanli. 101a; compare Demonology and 
Divination). This view of R. Johanan (died 279) 
explains that he often soughtadvice from boys with 
the formula, “ Tell me thy verse! ” meaning the verse 
which the boy had just {earned, or which came into 
his mind at that moment (Ilag. 15a; Meg. 286; Git. 
57a, 68a, etc.; Horowitz, “Sammlung KleinerMid- 
rasliim,” p. 69, “mah pasukekem”). The same 
teacher of the Talmud says that if any one happens 
to remember a verse of the Bible early in the morn- 
| ing, it is a prophecy in miniature (Ber. 576),;the pro¬ 
phetic element being in such cases the accidental, 
lie looked upon a voice which he heard accidentally 
behind him as being a divination, and followed it; 
for it is written (Isa. xxx. 21), “Thine ears shall 
hear a word behind thee, saying. This is the way, 
walk ye in it.” But, says the Talmud, the voice 
must be an unusual one, such as a man’s voice in 
a city, or a woman’s voice in a desert (Yer. Shab. 
8c; Bab. Meg. 32//). Other teachers of the Talmud 
also paid attention to this kind of voice, which was 
called Bat Kol. Two persons intending to visit a 
sick teacher said, “We will be guided by the Bat 
Kol,” whereupon they heard one woman say to an¬ 
other, “The light has gone out.” Then they said, 

“ It shall not go out, and may the light of Israel 
never be extinguished ” (76.). As among other peo¬ 
ples, the Jews also considered the last words of the 
dying as divinations. Thus Eliezer ben Hyrkanus 
and Samuel ha-Katan prophesied the martyrdom 
of several scholars (Sanh. 08a and 11a; Pauly-Wis¬ 
sowa, lx. i. 92, note 11). 

Some other omens must be mentioned, called 
“siman,” although not all strictly belonging to the 
subject in hand. It is a bad sign for any person to 
make a mistake in his prayers, but a good sign to 
know them fluently (Mishnah Ber. v.. 
Other end; compare Talmud 346, bottom. 
Omens. and 246, top). It is a bad sign for the 
remainder of the year if it rains after 
Nisan or at the Sukkot festival; or if. the wine does 
not turn out well; or if the Feast of Weeks fall on 
the fifth of the month. If there is fine weather on 
the day of tliat feast it is a good rmen for the world 
(Mishnah Ta‘anit 12a, 2a; Ab. R. 4; Tosef,, 
‘Ar. i. 9; see Ab. R. N. ii. 33 and Sifre i. 112, and in 
general Levy, “Keuhebr. WOrterb.” and Krauss, 
“Griechische und Lateinische LehnwOrter.” under 
the word p^D). It is a good sign for sick people to 
sneeze (Blau, l.c. p. 163; Tylor, l.e. i. 98-100, Ger¬ 
man ed.). Generally much attention was paid to 
omens ftpfl KH/O fcOD'D, an omen is a thing to be 
considered). In order to find out if one will live the 
year through, one must take a candle during the ten 
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days between New-year and the Day of Atonement, 
and light it in a house where tliere is no draft ; if the 
candle burn to the socket, that one will live the year 
through. In order to know if some matter of busi¬ 
ness will succeed, one must feed a hen; if she grow 
fat and plump, the matter in hand will succeed. In 
order to know if one will return home from a jour¬ 
ney, one must gO into a dark room, and if one see 
there the “shadow of the shadow,” one will return. 
The Talmud discourages, however, recourse to these 
oracles given by It. Ami, as a person becomes. low- 
spirited if they are unfavorable (Tver. :V<, bottom 
llor 1'Jo) The lirst form of Augury reminds of 
pyromancy; the second, of the feeding of chickens 
(the “tripiidium ” of the Romans). 

_In the Middle Ages: It may be said in general 

that the philosophers were averse to Augury, as 
well as to any other form of superstition. This is 
true especially of Maimonides, who, although bound 
by the Talmudic tradition, was not inclined to make 
any concessions on this point (Ililk. ‘Ah. Zarah xi. 
4 5) The Talmudists, again, for whom the Tal¬ 
mud was the decisive authority, could not accept 
all the utterances and stories found therein. Hence 
a curious discrepancy between theory and practise 

-- - ** wiiiio 


• . j.... ,i J. r .1 

arose, u» iuuccu laivumi —- 

on tlu* one hand, everything that attill suggests idol¬ 
atry is strictly forbidden, much, on the other hand, 
is permitted, or practised in spite of the interdiction, 
probably in consequence of overwhelming popular 
opinion (see Tur and Shullmn ‘Ank, Yoreli De‘ali. 
178-179, together with the commentaries). Expressly 
heathenish practises, however, were mercilessly con¬ 
demned. The mystics readily accepted all such be¬ 
liefs, since all superstitious practises coincided with 
their views of the world. Moreover, a part of the 
people could never wean itself from these view s. 

As Gftdemann has shown in his “Gesch. der Cul- 
tur der Judcn in Fnmkrcich uud Deutschland, the 
Jews of Europe wore greatly influenced by the super¬ 
stitions of the peoples in the midst of whom they 
were living. A few examples only may here be 
given. Judah the Pious (died 121G at Regensburg), 
who was highly venerated by his contemporaries, 
and especially during the thirteenth century, gives 
in his “ Book of the Pious ” a mass of superstitions. 
He condemns on the whole the “interpretation of 
signs, which to-day is so much practised in Israel,” 
and declares that the choosing of a day 
Germany (for instance, starting children in their 
and France, schooling only on the new’ moon) is 
idolatry. He admits, however, that 
there are certain reliable signs, of which he would 
rather not speak in order not to lead others into 
superstition. Thus the itching of the foot indicates 
that one will go to an unknow n place ; of the cars, 
that one will hear something new’; of the eye, that 
one will see or read something new; of the hand, 
that one will receive money (GQdemann, l.c. i. 200 et 
seq. t §§ 59 and H>2). This superstition is so firmly 
rooted as to be given credence to-day. Any one who, 
during the night or the day, secs his ow*n shadow’ or 
form with closed mouth and eyes will die soon (l.c. 
§547). 

R. Moses of Coucy (about 1250) explains DDp 
• D'DDP (Deut. xviii. 10) to be a form of divination 


still practised in Slavonia at his time. Slivers of 
wood, from which the bark had been removed on 
one side, were thrown into the air, and according as 
they fell on the peeled or on the barked side, the 
omen was favorable or unfavorable. Flames leaping 
upon the hearth indicated that a guest was coming. 
Cup and nail divination was practised. Children 
were made to look into glasses filled with water, into 
crystals, etc., while invoking a demon, the pictures 
they saw being then interpreted. For nail divina¬ 
tion the children looked upon the finger-nail (Giide- 
„,ann, l.c . §§ and 208, note 1). Asher K*n Jelnel 
thought it permissible to find out a thief by means 
of divination (Yoreli De‘ah, 179). a proceeding that 
elsewhere is described in detail (Gudemann, lx. 
ti note 1). In France and Germany in the thir¬ 
teenth century the future was foretold by means^of 
the tt name of interpretation ” ( u shorn ha meforash ”). 
a species of the name of God, to the astonishment of 
the Spaniard Nahmanides (l.c. % 222). 

The book “Nishmat Hayyini,” by Manasseli ben 
Israel, a celebrated Dutch rabbi, is a mine of infor¬ 
mation respecting all kinds of superstition. A - 
though a highly educated -man, well versed m the 
knowledge of his time, one who could even enter into 
nc ions with Crom w ell regarding 
< < Nishmat the return of the Jews to England, the 
Hayyim.” author believed in every superstition. 

In the nineteenth chapter of the third 
treatise of his book he rejects the opinion of Maimon- 
jdes, who declared all the black arts to be lies am 
deceptions., and refers for the veracity of rhabdo- 
mancy even to the Chinese and the wild Africans. 
He knows the kinds of divination mentioned above, 
and speaks also of chiromancy and others. 

The cabalistic works, to which Manasseh'sbook be¬ 
longs, include of course also other directions for fore¬ 
telling the future, a practise that obtains even to-day 
among the uneducated and aniong persons given to 
mysticism. In Baden, Germany, coins and beans are 
used, the diviner prognosticating according to their 
position and the stamp on the coins. An earlier form 
of divination, for finding a drowned person, was to 
let a wooden bowl float on the w ater. Wherever it 
stopped, the corpse lay on the bottom (Grunwald, 
u Mitteilungen,” i. 111). On pagan methods of prog¬ 
nostication (*ar* H°X*l v )* see DlVIXATIOX. 
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K. L. B. 

AUGUSTA: The capital of Richmond county, 
Georgia, received its first Jewish settlers about 1825, 
w hen a Mr. Florence arrived w ith his wife. About 
a year later, Isaac and Jacob Moise and Isaac Hen¬ 
dricks and his wife came there from Charleston; their 
number w as added to by others from the same place, 
and subsequent to 1844 Jews from Germany began 
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to find their way to Augusta (Markons. “The He¬ 
brews in America.” p. 113). It has a congregation. 
Children of Israel, organized in 1850. The relig¬ 
ious services were originally held in a hall, where 
the Sunday-school children also received their in¬ 
struction. The first rabbi was Rev. II. S. Jacobs, 
who held that position from 1800 to 1805. During 
tlie Civil war many Israelites from Charleston came 
to Augusta, thus considerably increasing the mem¬ 
bers of the congregation. During that time a ceme¬ 
tery was acquired and a benevolent society formed. 
Henry S. Jacobs was called to New Orleans, and 
was succeeded by Rev. Fisher-Fux, 1809. Rev. A. 
Ilium was called to the pulpit, and be succeeded in 



Synagogue at Augusta, Ga, 

(From a j>h<ito-„'raph.) 


getting a permanent building. Until then the serv¬ 
ices were strictly orthodox, a mixture of the Por¬ 
tuguese and Ashkenazic rites. In the fall of 1870 the 
synagogue was completed and dedicated by its min¬ 
ister. Family pews were introduced, an organ and 
mixed choir took the place of the old chanting, tiie 
Just row pra3 T er-book was adopted, and the Sun¬ 
day-.school placed on a modern footing. Rev. Lev¬ 
inson was minister, 1871-76; E. S. Levy, 1870-80; 
^ o Reich, 1886-87. In 1887 A. Blum was recalled, 
but remained only one year. J. H. M. Chumaceiro 
v^as minister from 1888-94; the present rabbi is J. 
Fcuerhcht. 

The congregation has, besides the benevolent so¬ 
ck t\ , a ladies aid society, and a Sunday-school with 
nve teachers, attended (1900) by fifty pupils. There 
s a so a Russian Polish congregation in Augusta, 


called Adas Jesclnirun; this synagogue is on Tenth 
and Greene streets. 

Pn.miiu-nt Israelites of Augusta have been: Sam¬ 
uel Levy, who was judge of the probate court from 
1SG6 to 1877; Isaac Levy, who held the position of 
sheriff for many years; Hon. Adolph Brand, who 
^\as a member of the Georgia legislature. 

The Jewish population of Augusta numbers nliout 
600 in a total of 47.000. The Israelites are mostly 
merchants, but there are some cotton brokers and 
lawyers. 

A * A. Bm. 

AUGUSTI, FRIEDRICH ALBRECHT (orig¬ 
inally Joshua ben Abraham Herschel) : German 
author; born at Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1691; died 
at Eschberge May 13, 1782. He received the usual 
Jewish education of that time. According to a 
biography, printed anonymously during his life¬ 
time and probably inspired by him, he left home 
very young in the company of a meshullah, or col¬ 
lector of alms for the poor of Palestine of the name 
of Yekuticl, intending to accompany him to the 
Holy Land. While on the way Augusti was taken 
captive by Tatar robbers and sold as a slave in Tur¬ 
key. lie was ransomed and set, free at Smyrna by 
a wealthy Jew from Podolia, and went to Poland, 
spending several years in Pintzov, which is now 
in the government of Ivielve, in Russian Poland. 
Here the Jews and Socinians lived on terms of in¬ 
timate friendship, and through them young Au¬ 
gusti became acquainted with secular knowledge, 
especially Latin, an uncommon accomplishment for 
a Jew in Poland at that time. He visited Cracow 
and Prague, and, returning to Frankfort, started 
from there on a journey to Italy. While living 
in Sondershausen in 1720, he was maltreated by a 
gang of robbers that broke into the house in which 
lie resided, and was found apparently lifeless on 
the following morning. He recovered, however, 
and during his convalescence became acquainted 
with a clergyman of that place, who succeeded in 
converting him to Christianity. With much pomp 
and ceremony Augusti was baptized on Christmas 
day, 1723. in the presence of the duke of Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha and other notables, and soon after be¬ 
gan to study theology at the Seminary of Got Da. 

In 1727 he went to Jena and afterward to Leip- 
sic. He was appointed assistant professor at the 
Gymnasium of Gotha in 1729, and in 1734 became 
minister of the parish of Eschberge, in which posi¬ 
tion he remained until his death. The famous theo¬ 
logian Johann Christian Wilhelm Augusti was his 
grandson. 

Augusti published several works in Latin and 
German, of which “Das Geheimniss des Samba- 
thian ” (The Mystery of the Sambathian), the fab¬ 
ulous river mentioned in Talmudic literature, 
which casts stones during six days of the week 
and rests on Saturday, is probably the most curious. 
His work on the Karaites, mentioned by FOrst In 
Iiis “ Gesehichte des Karaerthums, ” vol. iii. 66, 67, 
of which the full title is “Grttndliche Naclirichten 
von den Karaiten, Hire Glaubens-Lehren, Sitten 
und Kirchen-Gebriliiche ” (Erfurt, 1752), is full of 
inaccuracies and extravagant statements. Baum- 
garten, in his “Xachrichten von Merkwftrdigen 
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Biichcrn,” vol. i. 341-351, exposes many of these, 
ami justly refuses to believe Augusti’s claim that his 
sources were rare manuscripts which, after he had 
used them, were partly burned and partly stolen, 
and of which no duplicates remained. The best 
proof of his negligence or ignorance of the subject 
is that he wholly ignores the \yno TT (I)od Mor- 
deeai), the full description of the Karaites and Ram- 
ism which was written by the Karaite Mordecai 
ben Nissim, at the end of the seventeenth century 
for Prof. Jacob Trigland of Leyden, and published 
with a Latin translation with Trigland's 44 De Ra¬ 
nch;by Johann Christian Wolf in 1714. Augusti 
also confuses Judah ben Tabbai, who lived at least 
a century before the common era, with Judah ha- 
Nasi, who flourished about three hundred years later. 

The Life of Augusti,” by an anonymous author, 
published in 1751 by Weber, is also reviewed and 
severely criticized by Baumgarten in the volume 
cited above (pp. 337-340). The Christian critic dis¬ 
plays sufficient familiarity with Jewish affairs and 
customs to disprove the biographer’s claim that Au¬ 
gusts before his conversion, was a rabbi at Sonders- 
liauscn, and proves that in reality lie was a school¬ 
master and possibly a slaughterer of animals or 
“simliet.” Several other biographies of Augusti 
were written, mostly for missionary purposes, one 
translated into English by Macintosh, London, 1867. 

Bihlioc.rai’HY : Delitzseh. in $<mt nuf Hoffnung* 18G0; Mc- 
Clintoek and Strong, Q/c. Supplement. 

<*. P. Wi. 

AUGUSTINE : The greatest and most important 
of the Latin church fathers; born Nov. 13, 354, at 
Tagaste, a town of Numidia; died at Hippo Aug. 
28, 430. After a riotous youth as a heathen, he be¬ 
came first a devotee of the Manichean confession, 
and then after nine years was converted to Christian¬ 
ity by Ambrosius, in 386. He be- 
His came presbyter in 392 and bishop in 
Complex 395, and eventually the greatest pil- 
Character. lar of the Catholic Church. This re¬ 
markable round of religious experience 
indicates very well the complexity"of Augustine’s 
character; for in it. were combined qualities the most 
opposite, such as overexuberance of fancy and 
sharpest critical acumen; vehement prejudice and 
delicate consideration; romanticism and scholasti¬ 
cism; glowing sentimentalism and hair-splitting 
casuistry. As a result, Augustine’s writings are 
sometimes introspective in the extreme, frequently 
soaring into the heights of religious adoration of the 
Divine Being; at other times he concentrates atten¬ 
tion upon the Christian dogma, and attacks with 
pitiless logic, sometimes indeed with subtle casu¬ 
istry. all deviations from the strict and rigid faith of 
the Church. Of introspective writings are his “ Con¬ 
fessions,” a work translated into nearly all the lan¬ 
guages of civilization; of quite another kind are his 
letters and sermons, his dogmatic and exegetical 
treatises, and his polemics. These curious psycho¬ 
logical contrasts in Augustine—who was too sensu¬ 
ous for a philosopher and too precise for a poet_ 

make it impossible to discern any definite system in 
Ids writings, his doctrines having no common foun¬ 
dation, being, indeed, for the greater part mutually 
contradictory. On the one side he may be said to 


have been a forerunner of Descartes and of the 
modern theory of perception and psychology, and 
yet, on the other side, he leaned toward mysticism. 
One might just as easily find connecting-links be¬ 
tween Augustine and Luther as between the former 
and the fathers of the Inquisition. This conflict in 
Augustine’s principles is perhaps nowhere more 
strikingly revealed than in his attitude toward those 
two constituents of Christianity, Hellenism and Ju¬ 
daism. His conception of the Deity reveals through¬ 
out a strongly marked trace of Hellenism, derived 
by way of Neoplatonism; and yet, on the other hand, 
one can not help noticing his stringently legalistic 
Jewish views, which, curiously enough, are most ap¬ 
parent when lie is endeavoring to combat Judaism. 

The foundation of his doctrine concerning man 
was that he is a “massa peewiti,” incapable of rais¬ 
ing himself to virtue, and can And the means of ap¬ 
proaching God through the mediation 
His Theory of Jesus alone. This doctrine is so for- 
of Man. eign to the essential spirit of Judaism 
that it may serve to indicate the ex¬ 
treme point in the divergence of Christianity from 
its origin in Judaism. Yet grace, according to Au¬ 
gustine, is the result of faith and love; and these, 
inconsistently enough, lie interprets in true Jewish 
fashion—faith as involving adherence to the law and 
love as combined with fear. 44 Qune caritas tunc per- 
fecta, cum pcrnalis timor omnis abscesserit,” is liis 
expression (“Perf. Just.” x. 22), which recalls the 
terse saying of the Talmud. 44 Where joy [the feeling 
of communion with God] is, there also must be fear” 
(Ber. 30//). Another specifically Jcw- 
Of the isli conception, dominating Augustine 

Church, as none other of the church-fathers, is 
his doctrine concerning tiie Church; a 
conception which indeed has exerted signal and 
decisive influence upon the whole development of 
Christian theology. The system of Jewish theoc¬ 
racy, by which the welfare of the individual was con¬ 
ditioned by his reception into the community through 
the sacrament of circumcision, was turned into a 
Christian form by Augustine in the conception of 
the holy institution of the Church, upon incorpora¬ 
tion with which the salvation of the individual is 
made dependent. Connected with his doctrine of the 
Church is also his well-known theory of predestina¬ 
tion. Since the Church is the only means of salva¬ 
tion, it results that all not belonging to it (“civitas 
diaboli,” as Augustine calls it, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the *‘civitas dei ”) are excluded from salva¬ 
tion. The old particularism of Judaism, without 
which the Christian Church would never have spread 
among the heathen, thus survives in somewhat mod¬ 
ified form in the teachings of the greatest Christian 
genius of all time. The fact that Augustine, in the 
presentation of his tenets, very frequently arrives at 
conclusions opposed to his principles. 
Of is partly owing to his very sweeping 
Scripture, theory of inspiration. Scripture, in¬ 
cluding the Greek translation—that 
legacy from the Alexandrian Jews to the Church— 
has, for Augustine, divine dignity as well as author¬ 
ity. As a consequence he considers a tiling true be¬ 
cause it is stated in the Bible, and it is stated in the 
Bible because it is true. In this tenet, moreover, he 
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makes no distinction between the Old Testament and 
the New Testament: “ Novum testamentum in veteri 
latet, vetus in novo patet”; that is, the Old Testa¬ 
ment is the.concealed New, the New is the revealed 
OM. How little may be expected cxegctically from 
such a standpoint can be easily understood. 

Not infrequently he gives rationalistic explana¬ 
tions of Biblical anthropomorphisms, which approx¬ 
imate closely to the teachings of both older and later 
Jewish scholars. Thus, for instance. 
His Ra- the statement that Creation took place 
tionalism, all at once, and not in six days— 
that, in other words, **before” and 
“after" can not be predicated of the Creator, but 
only of things created (“ De Genesis a Lit.”iv. 50, v. 
12)—is found in Jewish sources (Tan., ed. Buber, i. 
2) ascribed to R. Nehemiah, a tanna of the middle 
of the second Christian century. He explains God’s 
speaking, as a voice “peraliquam imperio suo sub* 
ditam creaturam ” {l.c. ix. 3), and the same is said by 
Maimonides (“Moreh,” ii. 33), and similarly before 
him by Saadia Gaon (“Emunot we-De’ot,” iii., ed. 
Leipsic, p. 77; compare also Schmiedl, “Studien 
fiber Religionsphilosophie,” pp. 253-256), who is 
followed by the majority of Jewish religions phi¬ 
losophers. Rationalism, however, constitutes the 
smallest portion of his exegesis,, which is super¬ 
abundantly allegorical or typological. Having 
learned much of his allegorical conception from Am¬ 
brose, Origen, and Philo, while at the same time he 
is not disinclined to allegorize for himself, the curi¬ 
ous result is that he interprets the same image 
differently, even contradictorily, in divers passages. 
Thus the moon is indifferently explained as repre¬ 
senting either carnal man. the Church, or mortality; 
the clouds are prophets and teachers, but also dark 
superstitions. He gives much room 
His to the typological interpretation of 
Typology, the Old Testament, which, as mcn- 
tinned, contains and conceals the New 
Testament. Biblical history, as well as the laws 
contained in it, is transformed by Augustine into a 
history- of Christianity and its tenets. Thus, Abel, 
St'th, and Joseph represent different aspects of 
Jesus: as crucified, as risen from the dead, and as 
translated to heaven. Noah’s Ark is the Church; in 
the two lower stories are Jews and heathens; in the 
third, faith, hope, and love. 

Augustine’s lack of critical conception of the Old 
Testament is shown by his opposition to Jerome’s 
undertaking to make a Latin translation of the Scrip¬ 
tures from the Hebrew. To portray ns 
Augustine vividly as possible the dangers of such 
Opposes an innovation, he informed Jerome in 
Jerome, a letter of the fierce tumult which had 
arisen in an African congregation, 
wbeiMhe bishop adopted the Vulgate, rendering 
iJ'm. ms ! ca,lof ,he Scptuagint “gourd ” (in Jonah 
• ), and what was even of deeper importance, as 
, narrates, the bishop bad had to declare Jerome’s 
translation faulty upon appealing to the authority of 
a certain Jewish scholar (“ Epist, Aug.” 171). When, 
n the other hand, in another letter (82) to Jerome, 

^ ugustme suddenly declares himself convinced of 
^° r * ns un( ^ erta ^tugt this must not be 
• 1( tred as a change of conviction on his part, for 


in the same epistle he declares that the ruling 
Church translation, “gourd,” must be maintained 
m spite of its erroneousness. He foresaw that he 
would have to yield sooner or later in a struggle 
against a man of such upright character and learn¬ 
ing as Jerome was acknowledged to be. 

On the other hand, Augustine did not despise as¬ 
sistance from African Jews—who however, were 
not among the most learned of the race—upon ob¬ 
scure passages in the Old Testament. 
Informa- Although the passages in which he 
tion from quotes directly from such Jewish 

Jews. sources are few, much that is of hag- 
gadic and even halakic origin points 
to at least oral communication with Jews. His re¬ 
marks about the material of Jewish tradition are im¬ 
portant, “quasiion scriptas habent, sed memoriter 
tclient, et alter in alterum loquendo transfundit, quas 
Douteroses vocant ” (c. Ad vers. leg. ii. ?). This would 
indicate that the Jews of Africa in the beginning 
of the fifth century possessed only an unwritten 
Mishnah (Deuterosis), and Rabbi’s Mishnah could 
not therefore have been written down. The only 
two Haggadot mentioned by Augustine as definitely 
of Jewish origin are a legend concerning Adam’s sec¬ 
ond wife (see Ginzberg, - Die Ilaggada bei den Kir- 
chenvjltern,” p. 01) and the story of Abraham in the 
fiery furnace. The latter, however, he may possibly 
have drawn from Jerome (“Qmcstio” in Gen. ix.). 
Of the many rabbinical traditions that he does not de¬ 
scribe as Jo wish, the following examples may serve: 
Light created by God on the first day of Creation is not 
the earthly light (De Gen. v.); the same view is given 
by the Baraita in Hag. 12 and Gen. R. iii. 6. The 
moon was created when full, because God created 
nothing imperfect (Gen. ii. 31); wherefore also Adam 
was created as a perfectly developed man {l.c. vi. 
23), which is identical with an old Haggadah ascribed 
in the Talmud (IIul. 30/0 to R. Joshua b. Levi, who 
flourished about 230. Augustine’s teaching that 
Adam was created by God Himself directly, and not 
by God’s word as everything else was, is also of 
Jewish origin (see Ginzberg, ib. p. 21). 

His remarks on the Heptateuch contained much 
that is rabbinical, but lie may have received it from 
the Roman deacon, Hilarius. His rationalistic ex¬ 
planation of the “sons of God ” (Gen. vi. 2) by tin 
justi is that of R. Simeon b. Yolmi (flourished 
150; see Gen. R. xxvi. 5). (For the rabbinical 
sources of his statements that Noah was a hun¬ 
dred years in building the Ark; that he, Noah, pos¬ 
sessed such control over the animals therein that 
even the lions lived on hay; that Rebecca before the 
birth of her sons inquired of Melchizedck concerning 
herself, see Ginzberg, ib. pp. 75, 77,118.) Rabbinical 
influence is also recognizable in the statement that 
Rebecca, by means of her prophetic powers, discov¬ 
ered Esau’s plans of vengeance against Jacob (com¬ 
pare “Qmest.” 81 with Gen. R. Ixvii. 9); and also 
in the interpretation in Gen. xxxvi. 31, of the word 
“king,” as meaning Moses (l.c. exxh), which coin¬ 
cides with the rabbinical interpretation of Deut. 
xxxiii. 5, where also the word “king” is applied to 
Moses. Augustine gives interpretations that can 
be described as halakic {l.c. Ex. 162); in agree¬ 
ment with the Rabbis (Bab. Pes. 5£), he interprets 
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Ex. xxiii. 18 a.s a prohibition against having lea vent'd 
broad in one’s possession when bringing the paschal 
lamb into the house. The offense committed by the 
sons of Aaron (Lev. x. 1) is understood by Augus¬ 
tine (Lev. x. 31) as being their use, in their sacri¬ 
fices, of fire from some outside source and not from 
the altar; following in this interpretation Akiba’s 
teaching (Sifra, ml h*.). which is the accepted one 
among the Jews. In this same passage Augustine | 
has a rabbinical interpretation received from his Jew¬ 
ish teachers, which, as now evident, is obviously the j 
result of a mistake either in writing or in compre¬ 
hension. The Rabbis very ingeniously connect j 
the passage Leviticus x. 3 with Ex. xxix. 43: but j 
Augustine’s Jewish teacher confused the word bTiyjl 
(■‘and I will meet 7 *), with which this verse begins, 
with the word 'Jjnjnin (“Thou hast let me know”), 
occurring in Ex. xxxiii. 12; and thus gave founda¬ 
tion for Augustine’s polemic. 

His dependence upon Jewish tradition did not, 
however, prevent him from reproaching the Jews 
for not understanding, or not wishing to understand, 
the O. T. In his “Tractatus Ad versus 
Polemic Judteos” he endeavors, as his main 
Against object, to prove from Scripture that 
Jews. the Law is fulfilled in Jesus, and that 
therefore Christians may rightfully 
have recourse to the O. T. even if they do not ob¬ 
serve the Law. His endeavor to prove the Messianic 
character of Jesus from Psalms xliv., xlviii.. and lxx. 
is very far-fetched; as well as his plea for there- 
jeetion of the Jews, based on Isaiah ii. and Mai. i. 

10, 11. He says on this point, “If the Jews in the 
Isaiah passage [verse 5] understand * the house of 
Jacob’ to be equivalent to ‘ Israel,* because both 
names were borne by the patriarch, they only show 
how incapable they arc of comprehending the true 
contents of the O. T. ” “ The house of Jacob ” means 
the rejected Jews, while “Israel” designates the 
Christians. The results of such polemics—which, 
however, belong to the weakest and least impor¬ 
tant productions of his pen—were, of course, quite 
inconsiderable. Jewish natural intelligence sufficed 
to warn them against such conceptions of Scrip¬ 
ture. 

In view of the almost exclusively Aristotelian 
character of the Jewish philosophy of the Middle 
Ages, Augustine’s Neoplatonism remained entirely 
unknown to them. As Kaufmann 
Jewish (“ Attributenlehre,” p. 41) observes, it 
References is highly improbable that Saadia’s 
to polemic against the Christians, who 
Augustine, desired to prove the Trinity from the 
personification of the divine attributes 
(Being, Living, Knowing), was directed against the 
Augustinian doctrine of the Trinity, the memoria , 
intdligentia , and voluntas of God. *Tlie agreement 
of Sandhi and Augustine concerning the creation of * 
time (Kaufmann, lx. 307) is based upon the fact 
that both depend upon the Platonic sentence, “ Time 
came into being with the heavens” (“Timteus”). 
Judah Romano (born 1292) and Isaac Abravanel 
(died 1508) cite Augustine by name, as do likewise 
a number of anonymous writers about the same pe¬ 
riod. For the relation of the Keneset Yisrael (Jew¬ 
ish Church of the Cabalists) to Augustine's doc¬ 


trine of the Church, see the articles Cabala, 
ZoiIAR. 
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Translations- In German, selected writJnjnf .in the ISihlil 
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1 ,v | 7H; Nourrison. La Philosophic dc St. Augustin . 2de»1>, 
ISM, 2 vols.; A. , Burner, Augustinus. San Thcnhyische* 
Sgston und Seine Uiligiousphilosophische Anschauung . 
BL3; o. Uothinanner, Der August inismuK, 1892. 
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AUGUSTINUS RICIUS. See Rinrs. 
AUGUSTOW: District town in the government 
of Suvalk, Russian Poland, on the River Netta and 
the Lake Biale. In 1887 the Jewish population was 
nearly 5,500—about half the total population. 

Bibliography : Entziklnpcdichrski Slorar, i., St. Petersburg, 
1891; Ha-Eshko1, Warsaw, 1887. HR. 

AUGUSTUS (called later Caius Julius Caesar 
Octavianus) ; The first Roman emperor that l>orc 
the honorary title of “Augustus”; born Sept. 23, 63 
b.c. ; died at Nola, Campania, Aug. 19, IIc.e. He 
was the son of Caius Octavius. In his attitude toward 
the Jews he continued the friendly policy of his uncle, 
J ulius Civsar, who had made him his sole heir. With 
a great anxiety to arouse and to further at Rome in¬ 
terest in the national religion, he combined a broad 
tolerance for other faiths. Though he sanctioned 
the course of his nephew Claudius, who, while tour¬ 
ing the Orient, had neglected to sacrifice at the Tem¬ 
ple of Jerusalem, he showed liis sympathy clearly on 
other occasions, both by sending gifts to the Jewish 
sanctuary and by causiug the daily sacrifice to be 
offered up in his name. 

Augustus renewed the edicts which Julius Ciesar 
had promulgated in behalf of the Jews 
His Edicts, living at Gyrene and In Asia Minor, 
granting them perfect freedom of wor¬ 
ship, sanctioning the collection of money for the 
Temple, and proclaiming as inviolable tlicir sacred 
books und synagogues (Josephus, “Ant.”xvi. 6, 
§§ 1-7). Particular regard was paid to their Sab¬ 
bath; neither on that day, nor on its eve after the 
ninth hour, could the Jews be required to appear in 
court; while in Rome, if a public distribution of 
corn occurred on a Sabbath, needy Jews were en¬ 
titled to claim their share on the day following. The 
contemporary Jewish population of Rome was quite 
considerable, as appears beyond question from the 
several synagogues the origin of which may be 
traced to the Augustan age. To one synagogue the 
name “of the Augustesians” (awayby Avyvemjaluv) 
was given, in honor of the emperor. 

The friendship between Augustus and Herod the 
Great began after the victory at Actium (Sept. 2. 
31 b.c.), which rendered the former sole ruler of the 
Roman domain. Herod lost no time in passing over 
to tlie side of the victor, to whom he proffered all 
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the'homage and loyalty which thitherto he had 
yielded to Antony. Augustus, accepting the oiTer, 
confirmed the royal position of Herod 
Friendship and bestowed upon him, after the 
with suicide of Antony and Cleopatra,all the 
Herod. provinces of which he had been bereft 
through the inlluence of the latter (Jo¬ 
sephus. “Ant.” xv. 6, <). He tried also to aid 

the harassed Jewish king in his domestic troubles, 
by elTecting a temporary reconciliation between him 
and the two sons of Mariamne, Alexander and Aris- 
tohulus {ib. xvi. 4, £ 4). Herod showed his appreci¬ 
ation of his patron’s favors by naming his new cap¬ 
ital, built up out of Samaria, “Sobastfc” (Greek for 
“Augustus, 77 which title the emperor had just then 
assumed), in honor of the emperor, and its magnifi¬ 
cent seaport., which occupied twelve years in the 
building, "Ciesarea” {lb. xv. 8, g 5; 9, g 6). 

Under Augustus, moreover, Judea forfeited the 
actual or nominal independence it had possessed for 
a century and a half, and was made a Homan prov¬ 
ince. After the death of Herod (3 c.e.), an embassy 
of fifty prominent men from Jerusalem betook itself 
to Rome to protest against the continuance of the 
tyrannical rule of the Ilerodian dynasty, and to plead 
with Augustus for the annexation of 
Judea Judea to Syria, and the appointment 
During His of a mild magistracy which would 
Reign. leave to Judea internal autonomy. 


About 8.000 Roman Jews joined th< 
delegation, which was received bv the emperor a 
the Temple of Apollo. The preliminary result o 
this movement was that Augustus divided Herod'; 
lealiu between Archelaus—whom lie appointed etli 
narch. promising him the kingly title if good con 
duet should warrant such reward—and Philip am; 
Anti pas; making liberal provisions, also, for Salome 
Herod’s sister, and for his two daughters {ib. xvh\ 
It. £ •*>). At this juncture Augustus rendered an 
other good service to Judea by unmasking- and pun 
ishing a pretender to Herod’s throne, who, emerging 
from Sidon, had passed for Alexander, one of Alar l 
amnes slain sons, and who, on his triumphal journey 
from Puteoli to Rome, had gained many a follower 
among the credulous Jews {ib. xvii. 12).* 

The rule of Archelaus, however, was tyrannous- 
and about ten years after his accession another em- 
bassyof leading Jews appeared before 
Augustus Augustus with an arraignment of his 
-Banishes cruel despotism. The emperor there- 
Archelaus. upon summoned him to Rome, and 
banished him and his wife, Glaphyra, 
o \ lenne, a city of Gaul, now in the IstVe depart- 
cn , lance. His wealth was confiscated, while 
yuinnius, a prominent senator, accompanied by Co- 
ponius, was delegated to Syria ami Judea (6-7 c.e.) 

r the purpose of taking a census of those provinces 
Tirnr!^ J^Uoducing the Roman system of poll and 
dicr!^ Cr ? * a * at i° n > as well as of making the proper 
disposal of the belongings of Archelaus. P 

amonl C ti nSl ^ p * ov<id ^dghly unpopular, particularly 
led hr t !* ^ ea ^ ots » & band of resolute republicans 
Zndoh the ? aIi . lean ’ or the Gaulanite, and by 
tional ’oL ° SaW * n * nnov »tion a menace to na- 
ino-iv ti, P ers( J n ^ liberty, and opposed it accord- 
e . * ough \\ ithout permanent success. In some 


places open resistanee even may have occurred 
(Josephus, "Ant.’’ xviii. 1, § 1; xx. 5, 6 2; idem 
"I?. J.” ii. 3, § 1; 17. £ 8: Luke ii. 1-3; Actsv. 37V 
Jmlea thus been me wholly a Roman province of the 
second order, not incorporated into Syria, as Josephus 
says, but having an imperial representative in the 
person of a procurator, who resided at Cmsarea. 

New marks of loyalty were shown to Augustus 
by his Ilerodian proteges. Antipas fortified Sep- 
phoris, the chief city.of Galilee, dedicating it to the 
emperor; while the new fortress at Bctharamptha 
he named “Julias, 71 after the emperor’s wife. Simi¬ 
larly, Philip built an important city at the head of 
the Jordan valley, styling it “Oesarea Philippi,” in 
distinction from its namesake built by Herod the 
Great; while he enlarged and embellished Bethsaida, 
mar the Lake of Gcnnesaret, and called it also “Ju¬ 
lias, 77 after the daughter of Augustus (Josephus, 
“Ant. 77 xviii. 2, § 1). 


. .•-«#». mi nu ea.. m. zzh 

ftm/ ; \ ageist em and Rieger. (Jesch. ihr Juden in Row, 
l. 11-14; herlmer, Gesrh. tier Jurten in Row, i. 21, «2* 
Mommsen. Jtoinbchc Gcsch.v. m ft wy/.; Sehurer, <Jczch. 
,,t:l Jndcn , i. index. s.v. (.Hdaviami* Autjustim. 
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AUGUSTUS II., THE STRUNG: Elector of 
Saxony 1694-1733, and from 1697 king of Poland 
with the tiile Frederick Augustus I.; born at Dres¬ 
den May 12, 1670; died at Warsaw Feb. 1, 1733. 
He confirmed the privileges of the Jews, following 
the example of his predecessor, John Sobieski (1674- 
96); but while that monarch always manifested a 
friendly disposition toward them, Augustus II., with 
his lavish expenditures—which impoverished Poland 
and laid the foundations for her future misfortunes 
—was quite indifferent to the condition of the Polish 
Jews, who had hitherto always been protected by 
the throne. This indifference was in face of the fact 
j that the Jewish bankers—Oppcnheimer of Vienna, 
Liebmann of Berlin, and Meyer and 
Assisted Lehmann of Dresden—furnished the 
in Election greater part of the 10,000 ,000 tinders 
by Jews, used by Augustus to buy up the Po¬ 
lish nobles for the purpose of securing 
the throne. Another Jew, Berend Lehmann (b. 1659 
at Ilalberstadt), furnished the money necessary for 
his coronation at Warsaw, and in order to do this he 
negotiated the sale of the hercditaiy estate of Qued- 
Iinburg to Brandenburg for 340,000 thalers (according 
to Vehse and Gretschel). But this indifference with 
regard to the protection of the Jews maj r be explained 
by the fact that Augustus was also indebted to the 
Jesuits of Vienna, who furnished a part of the funds 
for the purchase of the Polish throne, takinghis jew¬ 
elry as security. With the aid of the Jesuits he at¬ 
tempted to corrupt the inconstant Poles with money, 
and by intrigues to keep them in dependency; for 
this purpose he even tried to change the electorate 
to a hereditary order. 

That lie personally favored certain Jews is evident 
from his letter dated Sept 23, 1707, in which he 
praises Berend Lehmann for his services, fidelity, 
and good character. The same friendly tone marks 
a letter of protection dated March 27, 1708, author¬ 
izing Berend Lehmann’s family and servants, and 
also his brother-in-law, Jonas Meyer of Hamburg, 
to settle at-Dresden (see Berend Lehmann). 
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During his reign tlie discipline in the Polish army 
became very lax, and the Jews suffered much Irom 
the violence and robbery of the soldiers. The Cath¬ 
olic clergy ordered the enforcement of the decree of 
the Council of Basel instituting con version ist sermons 
in the synagogues, which decree had hitherto re¬ 
mained a dead letter. In vain did the Jews ask to 
be relieved from such sermons, pointing out their 
futility. Often this preaching could be maintained 
only with the aid of military force, as, for instance, 
at Lemberg in 1721. The land-owners, synods, and 
courts took energetic measures against the renting 
of inns by Jews. The poll-tax was collected from 
the Jews through their “kahals” with more energy 
than ever before, even after the long wars with 
Charles XII. of Sweden had ruined the Jews. At 
the Diet of 1717 in Warsaw, the Jew- 
Measures ish poll-tax was still more increased. 
Against The gentry {xhlyakhUi). the merchants, 
the Jews, and the gilds soon observed that the 
Jews no longer enjoyed the favor of 
the throne, and their attitude toward them became 
more and more hostile. The ordinances of the Cath¬ 
olic Church exceeded in hostility to the Jews those 
passed in the seventeenth century. The animosity 
between the Jews and the Christians at this period 
was more of a religious than of an economico-social 
nature, as had been the case in the preceding period. 
The persecution of the adherents of non-Catholic 
creeds, of dissident Christians and Jews, was the 
predominating policy of Poland in the time of Augus¬ 
tus II. The Catholic synod of 1720, held at Lovicli, 
passed an edict, “that, the Jews shall not dare to 
build new synagogues or to repair the old ones,” 
threatening them with the courts of the Church. 

At the end of his reign Augustus II. abandoned 
himself to a life of pleasure, and his last years, char¬ 
acterized as they were by boundless luxury and cor¬ 
ruption of morals, hastened the downfall of Poland. 

Bibliography : E. Vehsc, Gcsch. dcrHfife dcs Hanses Sach- 
wii, vi. 137-138, Ha in burg, 1854: Gretschel, Gcsch. dcs SdcJi- 
sischcn Vttikes und Staatcs , ii. .575; Sulorf, Gcsch.derjuden 
in Sachsen, pp. 55, 5G; Emil I.ehmann, Dcr Polnische Resi¬ 
dent Be rend. Lehmann, p. 13; Alphonse Levy, Gcsch. dcr 
Judcn in Sachsen, pp. 50-G3, Berlin, 1901; S. Dubnow, Ycv- 
rciskaya htorij/a (Back and Brann), ii. 3G0-3G1. 
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AUGUSTUS III.; Elector of Saxony, and as 
such Frederick Augustus IL, king of Poland; son 
of Augustus II., u the Strong ”; born at Dresden Oct. 
17, 1696; died there Oct. 5, 1763. Like bis father, 
he was brought up in the Protestant religion, but 
secretly embraced Catholicism in 1712, although he 
did not formally announce his conversion until 1717. 
Without the abilities of his sire, lie inherited his 
passions, and, following his example, distinguished 
himself by the splendor of his feasts and the extrav¬ 
agance of his court. Like his predecessors, lie con¬ 
tinued the privileges of the Jews in Poland; but 
under him they became but a dead letter. Neither 
be nor his favorite. Count BrQhl—who was the actual 
ruler of both countries—did anything to protect the 
Jews from the attacks of the Catholic clergy and the 
Christian merchants. 

Soon after Augustus had ascended the throne 
(April 4, 1733), he issued an edict, levying, almost 
without distinction of age, sex, or state, a special tax 


( TjCibzolt) on every Jew passing through Dresden 
(Codex Augustus, iii. 10). Only on a petition of the 
Jews of Dresden, presented by their delegate, Elias 
Berend Lehmann, children under ten years of age 
were exempted by virtue of an edict issued Sept. 24, 
1733. In Poland, in the same year, the synod of 
Plotzk endorsed the medieval dictum, “that the Jews 
ought to be tolerated in Christian countries only to 
remind us of the torments of Christ, and with their 
wretched position of slaves to serve as an example 
of God’s just chastisement of the unbelievers.” 

The reign of Augustus was very unfortunate for 
the Jewsof Poland. BhifHbaccu^itionsand destruc¬ 
tion of Jewish property, synagogues, and cemeteries 
were of frequent occurrence; and in the courts the 
cunning lawyers of the Catholic Church always suc¬ 
ceeded in convicting the innocent victims of the 
Jesuits. In vain Baruch Yavan, agent of Count 
BrQhl, appealed to that obduinte statesman for aid 
in behalf of the unfortunate Polish Jews. The min¬ 
ister made liberal promises, but referred Yavan to 
the nuncio of the pope. From 1753 to 1760 the pon¬ 
tiff repeatedly instructed his representatives in Po¬ 
land to prevent the spread of these accusations (the 
falsehood of similar ones had been stated as early 
as the thirteenth century by a bull of Innocent IV.); 
but it proved easier to inculcate such prejudices in 
the masses than to root them out. 

During this reign the Frankists appeared in Po¬ 
land, ami caused great disturbances among the Jews, 
enjoying the protection of the clergy, and even of 
the king himself. ! At the same time Dembovski, 
archbishop of Lemberg, with the aid of the clergy, 
police, and the Frankists, began to confiscate copies 
of tjie Talmud and w orks of rabbinical literature, 
which were gathered iu Kamenetz-Podolsk, and 
burned by the thousands. This hostility to the Tal¬ 
mud, which extended throughout the country as 
far as Lemberg, lasted till Dembovski’s death (Nov. 
17. 1757). In Dresden an order w as issued Aug. 16, 
1746, restricting their right to trade in that city and 
prohibiting them from building synagogues and from 
meeting in any place for prayer. See Frankists. 

Bibliography : Alphonse Levy, Gcsch.dcr Judcn in Sachsen* 
pp. Berlin, 1901; SIdori. Gcsch. derjuden in Sachsen* 
p. 73; E. Vehse, Gcsch. dcr Hof c dcs Hanses Sachsen . vi. 
Hamburg, 1854; S. M. Dubnow, Ycrrciskaffc Istnriya (after 
Back and Brann) It. 3(JOct Odessa, 1897; GrSiz, Gcsch. 

dcr Judcn , X. 428, Lelpsle, 1882. 
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ATJKANTXTS. See Hauran. 

AUEUM CORONABIUM: A tax paid to the 
emperor by all the Roman provinces. Originally it 
was a voluntary contribution toward the golden 
crown to be offered to those to whom a “triumph” 
was given, and to the emperors (compare Cicero, 
“In Pisonem,” xxxvii.); but later it became a statu¬ 
tory tax. - The emperors who displayed moderation 
in it—Augustus (compare Dio C&ssius, book 51, p. 
458, ed. Ilanover, 1606), Hadrian, and Antoninus 
Pius—were much praised on that account by the 
Augustan historians. 

The Romans also applied the term “ Aurum Coro¬ 
na rium ” to the yearly tribute paid by the Jews of 
Rome for the maintenance of the patriarchate. The 
name of the tribute was of itself objectionable to the 
Roman emperors, as implying regal rights in the 
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putriarcli, and they sought in every way to prevent 
its payment: even Julian the Apostate, otherwise 
friendly to the Jews, asked the patriarch Julus to 
absolve the Homan Jews from paying it. 

The Auruin Coronarium pressed heavily upon the 
Homans, and still more upon the Jews in Palestine, 
where the Homan functionaries could impose it arbi¬ 
trarily. The Talmud relates that at the time of the 
patriarch Judah I. all the inhabitants of Tiberias 
tied in order to avoid the payment of this tax (B. B. 
where it is called '£*»). See ArosTOLfi. 

Bibuhgraphy: Zornfus. J fiat nr in Find Sudaici. nn. 4 OS et 
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AUS OF KURAIZA: A poet belonging to 
the Jewish tribe of Kuraiza in Medina. When this 
tribe was besieged by Mohammed, the wife of Aus 
saved her life by embracing Islam and summoned 
her husband to do likewise. He refused to follow 
her example, improvising the following verses: 

“When next we met, she bade me turn 
My faith to hers, but I declined: 

Come back, then, false one, to the fold. 

To Israel’s law by God defined I 

“By Moses and his code we live. 

In his commandments will we walk : 

Mohammed's faith Is bud In sooth; 

'Tis nothing but insensate talk. 


ical science are: “Anatomic dcs Blat tern processes ” 
in Virchow’s “Archiv,” 18G3; “Die Lehren vom Sv- 
philitischen Contagium,” Vienna. 18G5; “DieZellen- 
Infiltrationen der Lederhaut bei Lupus, Syphilis, und 
Skrophulose,” in “Medieiu. Jahrbncher,” Vienna, 
18GG; “System der Ilautkrankheiten,” Vienna, I88l| 
besides a great number of papers and articles which 
have appeared on the pages of the “ Viertel jalires- 
schrift fur Dermatologic und Syphilis”—a journal 
founded (1869) and edited by him—and which had 
considerable influence on the patlwlogy of skin- 
diseases. 

iii^ Ticwa, ~r:en novel and sinking, raised no lit¬ 
tle discussion and debate; but it is universally con¬ 
ceded that dermatology is indebted to him fora bene¬ 
ficial and fruitful impetus, and for many important 
and lasting contributions. Especially is this true 
in regard to his “System del* Ilautkrankheiten” 
(translated into French by Doyon under the title 
“ Traite de Pathologic* et de Therapeutique Generales 
des Maladies de la Peau.” Paris, 1887. The same 
excellence of treatment and originality of thought 
characterize the chapter (on general patholog}' and 
therapeutics of skin-diseases) that II. Auspitz pre¬ 
pared for Ziemssen’s “Ilaudbuch der Specielleu Pa¬ 
thologic und Therapie w (vol. xiv.). 

Bibliography : a. Hirseh, BiovraphitchcsLextkon der Ifcr- 
vurraacmlcn Aei'zte. 
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“ Both we and be believe our own 
To l>e the truest, stratghtest road; 

That one Is right whose natal faith 
Doth guide him to the blest abode.” 

The second verse now reads, “How good is the re¬ 
ligion of Mohammed,” but such an alteration is com¬ 
mon in antagonistic poems handed down by Moslem 
litterateurs. To the same poet is attributed another 
poem of similar character. 


Bibliography : Noldeke, Bcitrdye zur KcnntnU* der Poetic 
ibrAUcn Aral ter, p. 7G; Hirsehfeld, In Itev. Et. Juivc *, 
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AUSPITZ, JACOB: Geographical writer; lived 
at Budapest, Hungary, in the first quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century. He was the author of “BeCrha- 
Luhot” (Explanation of the Tablets), consisting of 
five Biblical maps, copied from a Latin source, and of 
copious annotations of the same. The maps repre¬ 
sent: (1) The spread of mankind after the Deluge; 
(3) the migrations of the Hebrew tribes in the desert; 
(3) their camps; (4) the Mediterranean and the pro¬ 
jected division of Palestine; (5) Palestine, according 
to Jewish and Gentile sources. The work was pub¬ 
lished at Vienna in 1818. 
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ATJSPITZ, HEINTLICH: Austrian dermatolo 
gist; horn at Nikolsburg, Moravia, Sept, 2, 1835 
died May 23, 188G, al 
Vienna, barely twe 
years after succeeding 
Zeissl. Auspitz ac¬ 
quired his medical 
training at the Univer¬ 
sity of Vienna, where 
he was a pupil of 
BrQeke, Skoda, Roki¬ 
tansky, Oppolzer, and 
Hebra; and upon being 
received as privat-do- 
cent at his alma mater, 
in 1863, lectured on 
.Heinrich Auspitz. dermatology and syph- 

* ilis. He was appointed 

director of the general clinic of Vienna in 1872, and, 
as soon as a vacancy occurred in the faculty of the 
university, lie was promoted to the position of as¬ 
sociate professor in 1875, having still charge of the 
courses in dermatology and syphilis. 

Among his most important contributions to med- 
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AUSPITZ, RUDOLF: Austrian member of par¬ 
liament and leading manufacturer; born at Vienna 
July 7, 1837. He is a member of one of the oldest 
and most prominent Jewish families of 3Ioravia, 
which settled in the city of Auspitz, w hence it de¬ 
rived its name. One of his ancestors, Abraham Au¬ 
spitz, was chief rabbi of Moravia during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century; his grandfather, La¬ 
zar Auspitz, was the founder of the w ell-known firm 
of L. Auspitz (at present [1901] “Auspitz Enkel”), 
manufacturers of w oolens, the leading members of 
which are Rudolf and his elder brother Karl Au¬ 
spitz, Elder von Artenegg. 

Auspitz received his early education in his native 
town, attending the Technische Hoclischule. To 
complete his education he visited Berlin and Paris, 
being interested in the natural sciences, and returned 
to Austria in 1858. He has since taken an active part 
in the industrial and political life of his country. 

When, in the middle of the last century, the manu¬ 
facture of beet-sugar was being introduced into 
continental Europe, Auspitz wms one of the first 
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large landowners and leading capitalists to encour¬ 
age the industry. Combining business enterprise 
with capital and knowledge, be founded in 1863 a 
company for the production of sugar from beets. 
In this undertaking he was very successful; and in 
186*2 Ins company absorbed the great sugar manu¬ 
facturing concern of Count Chorinsky in Bison/.. 
By this transaction his firm, under the style of “Die 
Kohatetz-Bisen/.er Zucker Fabriken Rudolf Auspitz 
mid Co.,” became the only sugar manufacturers in 
northern Moravia. Ilis grandfather having made 
the name Auspitz prominent in the woolen trade*, 

lltj.lolf l.ns now maile it o.juiilly prominont ill tile 

sugar trade. Not only in the business world was he 
conspicuous, but also in the political field which, he 
entered in 1871 as the successful candidate for tlie 
Moravian Landtag, representing the district com¬ 
prising the cities of Gaya, Butsehowitz, and Wisehau 
from 1871 to 1884, and from 1884 to 1900 the chain- 
lier of commerce of Brlinn. In 1873 he was also 
elected a member of the Austrian Reichsrath for the 
district Auspitz-Wisehau. He was also a member 
of the chamber of commerce for Lower Austria from 
1888 to 1892, and since 1900 lie lias been trustee of 
the Jewish congregation of Vienna. 

Auspitz has always belonged to the German Lib¬ 
eral party, in whose caucuses lie has taken a prom¬ 
inent part, and whose platforms have been ably ad¬ 
vocated and successfully defended by him. He has 
been very active in the meetings of the houses of 
which he lias been a member. 

Auspitz’s wide knowledge of economics, his sagac¬ 
ity and enterprise as a merchant and manufacturer, 
and ids manifold connections in the export and im¬ 
port trade have made his advice much sought after in 
state and national legislation. During the contro¬ 
versy between Austria and Hungary in 1898 he was 
one of the mediators through whose untiring energy 
the seemingly irreparable breach between the two 
constituents of the dual monarchy was finally and 
satisfactorily healed (1901). 

In 1899 Auspitz was a member of the house com¬ 
mittee of the Reichsrath for the investigation of the 
anti-Semitic movements in Holleschau and Wsctin, 
Moravia; and in 1900 lie was chosen speaker of 
the committee of leading Jews of Vienna, which 
waited on the Austrian minister-president Freiherr 
von Korber, to protest against the anti-Semitic ex¬ 
cesses in Austria., 

Auspitz, in spite of his political and other duties, 
.has still found leisure for scientific researches, the 
fruits of which are embodied in his well-known work 
(edited jointly with R. Lieben), u Ueber die Theorie 
des Preises.” 

Bibliography: Kehut, Berllhmtc Israclilischc Manner und 

Frauen , No. 17, p. 371; private sources. 

8. F. T. H. 

ATJSSEE: Town in Moravia, Austria. It had 
a Jewish community in the seventeenth century. In 
1622 Emperor Ferdiuand II. presented the town to 
Prince Karl of Lichtenstein, on condition that none 
but Catholics should be permitted to reside there; 
and as late as 1834, out of a population of 4,534, only 
24 were Protestants. In 1688 the dean of Mtlglitz 
gave orders for the erection of a synagogue at Aus- 
see. This building was destroyed in 1722 under the 


following circumstances: During the services on 
the eve of Yom Kippura Catholic priest entered the 
synagogue and began to preach a missionary sermon 
to the people assembled for worship. The officers 
of the congregation asked him to withdraw; but he 
persistently refused to do so. and they were com¬ 
pelled io eject him. When the Jews brought charges 
against the priest for disturbance of the peace, he 
claimed that they had assaulted him. After a pro- 
traeted lawsuit a decision was rendered to the effect 
that the synagogue be destroyed and that no other 
be built.' Of those charged by the priest with as- 
Ktiuli three men were branded with a hot iron und 

exiled; while the rounii, u man sevc*nty=rour years 
old, was sentenced to work upon a Catholic church 
then in course of construction. Thirty-two years 
elapsed before permission was granted the Jews to 
establish three places of worship; and none of these 
was allowed to bear the name or to have the appear¬ 
ance of a synagogue. It was not until 1783 that 
permission was given to build a regular synagogue 
(Abraham Broda, “ Megillat Sedarim ”); and when 
this was dedicated Abraham Prostiz W’as chosen 
rabbi. Other rabbis were Israel, brother of R. Manli 
Fuchs, of Kromau; Loeb Poliak, and M. Buschak. 
David ben Jacob Szczobrszyn, author of notes on 
the Targumim, is said to have occupied the rab¬ 
binate in the seventeenth century. 

Under the law of March 21, 1890, relating to the 
legal conditions of the Jewish congregations in Aus¬ 
tria, the community of Aussee was amalgamated 
witli the neighboring communities; and, through 
personal and local considerations, Milhrisch-Schon- 
borg became the seat of the Jewish communal 
district. 

Bibliography: Wolny, Die Markyrafschaft Miihrcn, vol. v. 
Briinn, 1839; Abr. Bnxla. Men Hint Salarim, ed. E. Baum- 
jrarten, Berlin, 1KHT»; N. Briill, 7 ait (Jcschichtc tier Jmkn in 
Milhrau in Wiener Jahrbuch fllr Israelite n* 1887: and 
private sources. 

d. E. B. 

AUSTERLITZ: Town in Moravia, Austria. 
Its Jewish congregation is one of the oldest in.the 
province; according to some historians, dating from 
the beginning of the twelfth century. Records seem 
to point to a tribute paid by the Jew’s to King Wen¬ 
zel in 1288, which revenue he presumably turned 
over to the Teutonic Knights when they obtained 
possession of the domain. The pay- 
Jewish moot of this tribute was continued to 
Com- the successors of the Knights, the 
munity in counts of Kauuitz. A record in the 
Twrelfth. archives of the present congregation 
Century, of Ansterlitz shows that the Jewish 
tribute for the year 1757included pep¬ 
per, ginger, and other spices. The Jewish merchants 
visited all the Mediterranean ports, and dealt exten¬ 
sively in the natural and artificial products of the 
Orient; and it was for this reason that the tribute 
mentioned w*as exacted from them, not only by the 
local secular and ecclesiastical officials, but even by 
the papal court itself. 

The fact that as late as 1798 the Jewish commu¬ 
nity w’as ordered, under penalty of legal enforce¬ 
ment, to pay arrears amounting to 503 florins, 3 
kroutzers = $200, indicates that this tribute had been 
exacted from them for a considerable period. 
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Known as 
the 
White 
City.” 


The relations existing between Jews am! Chris¬ 
tians were at all times friendly. During the Hussite 
movement, which in 1550 had its headquarters at 
Austerlitz, no change in the friendly relations be¬ 
tween Jews and Christians had occurred: at least 
the movement, was not provocative of anv ill-feeling 
toward the Jews. A striking testimony of this 
friendly feeling even at a much later date is the fact 
that on the occasion of the closing of the monasteries 
by Joseph II. (17*0-00), an abbotdeposited his valu 
allies with a poor Jew, who later, on finding with 
no little difficulty the dwelling of the depositor, re 
turned to him intact all he had received from him 
The main occupation of the Jews was tradin'" 
and the chief articles sold by them were starch ami 
lime. In connection with this fact it 
is interesting to note that in Jewish 
records still extant Austerlitz is called 
“Tr Laban ” (the White City). Tin 
Jewish inhabitants numbered about 
445 individuals, occupying thirty-four 
houses, one of which bears the inscription Closes 
Abraham in the year 1523.” 

When Maria Theresa issued the edict restricting 
the number of Jewish families in the province of 
Moravia.to 5,100 (later to 5.400), Austerlitz was per 
nutted to shelter 72 Jewish families. Charitable so 
deties for the sick and needy, nn d schools, estab¬ 
lished about that time, are still in existence 
According to manuscripts left by If. Josef Weisse 
the following ministers officiated at Austerlitz as 
rabbis: in b>60, It. Lob, a contemporary of f{. Moses 
Isserles, with whom lie was in correspondence for 
some time; m 1570, Jacob, son of Moses a content- 
pomry of Itabbi Locwe ben Rezaleel; in 1594 II” 

S ° n ° f Ral,bi Meling, of p ra 

’if-o 0 '!' I , RT Ki i , '" bm 'g; in 1013, Joel Glogau; j„ 

of'4‘ v riS’" 1 ® 90 ’ Abraham - so " " f ‘he author 
of Bet V eliudah in 1703. Nullum Feitel; in 1770 

henb r? ,' inl7 -°' Eli j ilh lrirsch iMcls; in 1790! 
Jacob G eiwitz; in 1811, Gcrson Buchlici/n great- 

grand father of Dr. Gustav Karpelcs, editor of ? - Die 

in lll-'rr ^ dcs Jndenthunis - at Berlin : and 
in 184o, Hirscli Dusclmk, who had received a thor- 

kno!vJ«lge. ,llt “ 1 training ' “ nd I ,osscss « ! wide secular 

sionVafvnst 1 r, 1724 J ?"' ish Synods hcld ‘lieir ses- 
sions at Austerlitz, passing the important resolutions 

now embodied in the rp3pn k’v* (311 
Jewrsh regulations) (see IxxTiTrrioxs). A 

Jfeet at "'f "' 0,1 !7 i»«dent took place in 1805, 

R '1 a l rt ‘ ,K 'i> Officer of high rank 
i z. asked the rabbi to summon ten Jews 

rr.nc i . * iat “ e ln, ght say 44 kaddish ” for a de¬ 
ceased member of his family. 


Au spitz 
Australia 

flint all the persons so named belong to one family 

tlm S’ r !l "j lnCCStorof th « P«*on came from 

that place or was for some time a resident there In 

the tombstone inscriptions of the old cemetery at 
'ague tins name occurs after 1620. The name is 
also found in Prague among those of Jews batched 
fiom Vienna in 10,0, and in other localities in Aus- 
in and Hungary. Of the members of tin's family 
known m literature and communal life, the follow^ 
ing may Ik* mentioned: 

Aaron b. Meir Austerlitz: Secretary to the 
rabbinate of Berlin, 1775. 0 tG the 

Baruch b. Solomon Austerlitz: Rabbi in Co- 
ogne and preacher at Fragile at the beginning of 

fr.Vi'v ' 0 ' 1 " C ,‘t " Ury: grandson of Bi ‘rueb, an wile 
from Vienna. Me was son-in-law of the “primator” 

(piesnlent of the congregation), Samuel Tausk or 
T:" *" f; of Pr »S«e. He wrote approbations (“has. 
kaniot ) to an e.litmn of the Midrush Rabbat printed 
at h rank fort-on-the-Oder, 1705, and to the^Aruk 

Ea r r i T’ 1707 ' 0ne of his «™on. was 
published m Prague, 1713. His daughter became 

thesocond wife of R. Moses Ilarif (Brandeis). 

Hirschel Austerlitz : A communal leader exiled 
from Vienna in 1070. In 1675 be, together with 
Hirz Coma, Max Seldesinger, Solomon Wolf, and 
bo otnon Auspitz, signed a petition to Emperor Leo- 
pold I., pravmg that the Jews might be allowed to 
resettle in Vienna. 

Mayer Austerlitz: Now rabbi in Eperies, Hun- 
gory ; was odc of Ilildoshcimer’s earliest pupils. 

Moses b. Joseph Austerlitz: A scholar and 
promoter of Jewish learning; lived in Vienna, but 
when the Jews were expelled from that city and 
from Lower Austria (1009), he removed to Nikola- 
burg, Moravia. Ilis bouse was the resort of schol¬ 
ars, especially after the fire of Prague in 1089 Thus 
be helped to.support the cabalist Moses ben Mena* 
hem Graf, author of “Wa-Yakliel Mosheh” (And 
Moses Gathered); Judah b. Nisirn, author of “Bet 
\ eliudah ” (The House of Judah) ; and Isaac Zoref 
author of “M’ozene Zedefc” (Just Scales), all of 
whom speak highly of him. 

Biiiuooiuriiy: Kautmann, Die Lctztc Vertrcihmm der Ju. 
a Jf* I, £!!’ v i cnn, V l 1 ®®! Stelnsclinelder, Cal. 7Jo,tt eol - 

buiir. ffi Fami,ien Pr, ">'*' «*• »: Ksufmann, Pnal 
D M. Ba. 



Josi*|)h * von Hennnnn ” rv.V~». ,,,s Mtmgart, IK4 ; 

Vienna. 1818; Pm / Ulel ‘ Mima, 

.. - 



munk-HUMl by K. j ose f iveissAnS^Q^i 5 prtVate 
D ser '» e tss© and S. Diamant, Austerlitz. 

Att K Ba ' 

is the case'witPn/ Name of a dewisb family. As 

surname “ w J dcriVed fr0m p,aces - tbe 

sttrhtz does not necessarily signify 


AUSTRALIA: The island-continent between 
the Indian and Pacific oceans. In more senses than 
one it lias been a land of sunshine to the Jews. 
Nurtured and reared on British traditions, Australia 
has inherited the national characteristics of the 
mother-country. The spirit of democracy, so strong 
in Australia, lias always manifested itself as a unified 
current that absorbs in itself all the varied ele¬ 
ments of race and religion. Religious freedom ac¬ 
cordingly lias always been granted m full measure 
as soon as the colonies received legislative independ¬ 
ence. Amid such conditions it was only natural that 
the Jews who settled there should find a cordial wel¬ 
come and a hospitable home. 

Australia offered its great undeveloped resources 
t° all who were willing to develop them. Many 
Jews embraced the opportunity and prospered. 
Though the Jews of Australia have never aggre- 
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gated much more than 15,000 out of a population 
of three and a half millions, they have appreciably 
assisted in the development of the 
Social Po- country, and many of them have 
sition, gained distinction. A few have de¬ 
voted themselves to agriculture; but 
the majority found here as elsewhere that manu¬ 
facturing and trade ottered inducements well suited 
to their capabilities. Industry has been largely de¬ 
veloped by them; and in the raising of sheep and 
cattle they have been particularly prominent. In 
science, art, and literature Jews have been active 
participants; and in the government of the colonies 
they have had an honorable share. 

As Australia itself lias been developed in but little 
more than a hundred years, it is not surprising that 
the formation of the earliest Jewish community was 
not accomplished before the end of the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Sydney, the capital of 
the mother-colony of Xew South Wales, contains the 
oldest Hebrew congregation. Its early history is re¬ 
corded in “Sydney in 1848,” which 
Earliest states that there were about twenty 
Jewish. Jews in the colony in 1817, and that 
Con- these were “little versed in the faith 
gregation. of their ancestors-.” Nevertheless, they 
were sufficiently attached to their re¬ 
ligion to form themselves into a Jewish society for 
the purpose of attending to the interment of their 
dead. In 1820 the Jews obtained their own “ bet hay- 
yim” or burial-ground by applying to the Rev. Dr. 
Cow per, who allotted to them the right-hand corner 
of the Christian cemetery. The death of one Joel 
Joseph prompted the application; and he was the 
lirst Jew buried there. During the next ten years 
there was no great increase in membership; and the 
services of the society were not called for more than 
once a year. The account continues: 

“In 1827 and 1828 the worldly condition of the Hebrews In 
the colony improved considerably, in consequence of the great 
influx of respectable merchants; and this, with other circum¬ 
stances, has raised the Hebrews in the estimation of their fellow- 
colonists. About this period Mr. P. J. Cohen having offered 
the use of his house for the purpose, divine worship was per¬ 
formed for the first time in the colony according to the Hebrew 
form, and was continued regularly every Sabbath and holiday. 
From some difference of opinion then existing among the 
members of this faith, divine service was also performed occa¬ 
sionally in a room hired by Messrs. A. F.lias and James Sim¬ 
mons. In this condition everything in connection with their 
religion remained until the arrival of Rev. Aaron Levi, in the 
year 1880. He had been a dayyan, and, duly accredited, he 
succeeded in instilling into the minds of the congregation a 
taste for the religion of their fathers. A Sefer Torah [scroll of 
the Law] was purchased by sulisoription, divine sendee was 
more regularly conducted, and from this time may be dated 
the establishment of the Jewish religion in Sydney. In l&fci 
they formed themselves into a proper congregation, and ap¬ 
pointed Jacob Montettore as the first president” 

In the same year the first Jewish marriage was 
celebrated, the contracting parties being Moses Jo¬ 
seph and Miss Natlmn. Three years later a Mr. Rose 
came from England and acted as the hazan, shohet, 
and mohel. He was succeeded by Jacob Isaacs. 
The condition of the Jews improved to such an ex¬ 
tent that in 1844 they erected a handsome synagogue 
in York street, in which they continued to worship 
for more than thirty years. 

Following upon the formation of the Sydney com¬ 
munity, Jews began to assemble in Victoria, and 


congregations sprang up in the towns of Melbourne, 
St. Kilda, Geelong, Bendigo, and Ballarat (1853). 
The congregations of Geelong and Bendigo are now 
(1002) extremely small, in fact all but non-existent. 
In South Australia, Jews settled considerably later 
than in Victoria; and it was not till 1871 that they 
were numerous enough to erect a synagogue in the 
capital city of Adelaide. Somewhat 
Con- later still, the Brisbane (Queensland) 
gregations, congregation took form. For more 
and Syna- than twenty years (1865-1880) they 

gogues. continued to hold services in the Ma¬ 
sonic Hall; and at the end of that 
period* they were able to build a commodious syna¬ 
gogue in Margaret street, with a seating capacity of 
400. 

Tile youngest of the Australian communities is 
that of Perth, the capital of West Australia, the for¬ 
mation of which in 1892 was due to the great influx 
of people into the western colony after the discovery 
of gold in the nineties. The Jewish congregation 
grew rapidly; five years after the first “ minvan ” 
(the minimum of ten males over thirteen years of age 
necessary to form a congregation for divine service) 
gathered in the colony, a handsome synagogue was 
built and consecrated in Brisbane street. Each of the 
colonies, except South Australia, has witnessed the 
rise and decline of a congregation. In New South 
Wales there was at one time a flourishing community 
in Maitland. A synagogue was built there in 1879; 
but owing to adverse circumstances most of the 
Jews left for other parts, and now little more than 
sufficient to form a minyan remains. The same 
fate has befallen the congregation of Toowoomba in 
Queensland, where in 1879 the Jews built a beautiful 
house of worship on their own ground, and under 
such favorable conditions that within a few years the 
synagogue was entirely free from debt. It is now 
used only on the high holy days by the few living at 
Maitland. Rockhampton, also in Queensland, has 
suffered similarly. 

Perhaps the shortest career was that of the Cool- 
gardie community’ in western Australia. In 1896 
a number of Jews, attracted by' the rich 
Decline of gold-fields, were in that city r . They at 
Con- once obtained a grant of land from the 

gregations. government, collected subscriptions, 
and forthwith proceeded to build a 
synagogue. Within three years, however, such a 
thinning-out had taken place that the remaining 
members were unable to pay the debt on the syna¬ 
gogue; and the building was sold by’the creditors 
to a Masonic body r and converted into a Masonic 
hall. 

Jews have been mayors of nearly all the capital 
cities of Australia, as well as of many smaller towns. 
The title of justice of the peace, which is only’ con¬ 
ferred upon men highly respected by’ their fellow- 
citizens, has been gained by an exceptionally large 
number of Jews, as many' as thirteen receiving that 
distinction at one time (1897) in New South Wales 
alone. The Hon. H. E. Cohen is on the bench, in 
Sydney ; and the appointment of chief justice was 
offered to, but was refused by’. Sir Julian Salo¬ 
mons. The agent-generalship of New South Wales, 
the premier colony, has been administered by two 
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Jews, Sir Saul Samuel, Bart., K.C.M.G., one of the 
most prominent and successful Jews in Australian 
politics, and Sir Julian Salomons. 
Jews A goodly number of Jews have sat 
in Public in the various parliaments; and, in pro- 
Life. portion to the population, a large per¬ 
centage have held ministerial port¬ 
folios. Indeed, the highest office attainable was held 
by a Jew, when, for a short time in 1899, V. L. Sol¬ 
omon was premier of Soutli Australia. Sir John 
Vogel, whose history, however, belongs to New Zea¬ 
land, was also premier for many years. 

The foremost among the Jews that have fi cr llre( ] 
as pioneers in Australia is Jacob Montefiore, a cousin 
of Sir Moses Montefiore. South Australian history’ 
records him as one of the founders of the colony; 
and he was selected by tlie British government to 
act on the first board of commissioners, appointed 
in 1835 to conduct its affairs. His portrait hangs in 
its National Gallery, and his memory is perpetuated 
by Montefiore Hill, one of the leading thoroughfares 
of Adelaide. Jacob Montefiore ? s activity was not 
confined to South Australia. With his brother Jo¬ 
seph lie gave an impetus to, and left his impress 
upon, the progress of New South Wales. Jacob 
owned one of the largest sheep-runs in the colony 
and founded and for many years acted as director of 
the Bank of Australia. The firm that the two broth¬ 
ers established in Sydney in its early 
Dis- days ranked among the first of the 
tmguished business houses of that city. The 
in Politics, close connection of these brothers with 
the colony is further evidenced by the 
township of Montefiore, which standsat the junction 
of the Bell and Macquarie rivers in the Wellington 
valley. Joseph Montefiore was the first president of 
183 o ftrSt Jcwish C0D & r t‘gati°ii formed in Sydney in 

The lion. \. L. Solomon of Adelaide is remem¬ 
bered for the useful work he achieved in exploring 
the vast northern territory of his colony, the inter¬ 
ests of which lie represented in Parliament. 31 V 
Lazarus of Bendigo, known as Bendigo Lazarus, 
a so did much to open up new parts in the back 
Country of Victoria. The coal industry of Victoria 
received a great impetus from the persistent advo- 
cae vo ^heHon. Nathaniel Levi, who for many years 
urged the government of Victoria to develop it. The 
cultivation of beet-root for the production of sugar 
and spmts likewise owes its existence as an industry 

holf ;7!i S - CT T IeSS QfTom ' In his labors on be- 
alf of this industry he published in 1870 a work of 

s U Jr w 01 t the Vah,e an<i adaptability of the 
iV VCStei ' n AuStralia thc townships of 
enter Boyanup owe their existence to the 

It Ts *mt° f 7* Davics > a large lumber merchant. 

theatn ' caI hfato *y of 
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Jew Es¬ 
tablishes 
the First 
Theater. 


of the original Royal Hotel in George street; and he 
fitted up the saloon of that establishment as a theater, 
where the first representations of the 
legitimate drama in the colony were 
given. The encouragement that this 
undertaking received induced the en¬ 
terprising proprietor to enlarge his 

. n a ™ 8phcrc of He built a theater 

called tlie Theater Royal, wliich was opened in ia33. 

in IU \ , ‘ ?- U '° f 'l le lmlf -eentury of communal life 

■am -T?’ T " ''T'T 11 Je " ish j° unia,s ®P‘ 
s‘0 >'t Jo C A 'r ,’ lan Israelite ” was i^ued from 
1 , to 1S8-in Melbourne, and was edited by S. Jo- 

^P i.a practised journalist, who also conducted u The 
Tamororth News”; u The Jewish Herald ” of Mel- 

fortlT. ,r r a P "'i lislled ’ first w «fkly and then 
fort nightly, from 168;, onward, under the joint edi¬ 
torship of Rev. E. Blaubaum and Maurice Benia¬ 
min; u Tlie Australian Hebrew, ” conducted by Jacob 

f ° r 0,,1 - v ci S' ,tcen in 

1.90-96; The Hebrew Standard” was first pub- 
ashed m 1897, under the directorship of Alfred 
Hams. 

In the domain of art two Jews, E P. Fox and 
Abbey Alpon, have done good work. Paintings by 

both these artists have been hunff i« 

Journalism the .Melbourne National Gallery. In 
and Art. the Adelaide Gallery hangs a tribute 
, • ^ memory of II. Abrahams for the 

services he rendered to the progress of art in Aus¬ 
tralia. Two Jews of Australian birth have attained 
lo some distinction as writcrs-S. Alexander and 
Joseph Jacobs. During the Soutli African war Jews 
contributed tlieir quota to the Australian contingents 
to the number of 15. The numbers of Jews in the 
Australian colonics at the census of 1891 were as fol¬ 
lows: 


New South Wales.. 5,484 

Victoria. 0,459 

South .Australia. WO 

Queensland. 099 


Tasmania. 84 

Western Australia.J29 

New Zealand.’ 1.403 


■ Tota l.15.288 

The following estimate has recently been given of 
the Jewish population of Australasia for 1899* New 
South Wales, 8,140; Victoria, 5,820; South Austra¬ 
lia, 1,110; Queensland, 930: Tasmania, 550; Western 
Australia, 850; New Zealand, 2,270. Total, 19,670. 

See Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney. 

J * D. L F. 


AiutmUn T L m l,le Wieatncal history of 
neer \ r* J< T' ® arn<ftt Lev 3 r * stands as the pio- 
entry iA s?T of . th ®t fact is foand in tlie following 

Tear* “Tn 1848 *” a. work: published In that 

L u ;, In fl [ e l at <: twenties His Excellency Sir R. 

S tffn Cd Bamett Levy a Iicensc for dra- 

confin.f w n u n . CCS \"’ Ith a rostriction that be should 
only as to ,?’ le representation of such pieces 

Climber]. n b » Cen T lwcnsc(1 in England by the Lord 
' Eevy was at that time the owner 
11 .-—-£\ 


AUSTRIA :* Empire in Europe now united with 
the kingdom of Hungary; its territorial extent has 
changed considerably during the past thousand 
years. 

From the Earliest Times to the Charter of 
Frederick II. (1238) : The date of the first settle¬ 
ment of the Jews in Austria, like that of almost all 
other European countries, is enveloped in obscurity. 
Folk-lore speaks of a Jewish kingdom supposed to 
have been founded in Austria, 859 years after the 
Deluge, by a Jew or pagan called Abraham, who 
came from the wonderland “Terra Ammfracionis” 

to Auratim (Stockerau) with his wife, Susanna, and 

* In tlie present article no reference Is made to Hungary or 
to the former Italian provinces of Austria or to the Austrian 
Netherlands; Bohemia, Galicia, and the other outlying prov¬ 
inces of contemporary Austria are only treated In so far as they 
are connected with the history of the monarchy as a whole. 
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Ills two sons, Salim a ml Ataim. This country was 
ruled over by seventy-two. princes down to 210 n.c. 

It is possible that the Jews themselves in Austria, as 
in other countries, invented such fables in order to 
free themselves from the accusation of having par¬ 
ticipated in the crucifixion of Jesus; but more likely 
the whole story is an invention of the chroniclers, 
who wanted to present to their readers interesting 
tales (Fez, “ Script ores Kerum Austriaearum,” i. 1046 
ct quoted by Scherer. “ Reehtsverhiiltnisse der 
Juden,” 1001, i. 112). The lirst reliable report of the 
existence of the Jews in Austria is found in a law 
respecting tolls issued at RafTelstatten during the 
reign of Louis the Child, 800-011, article 0 of which 
reads: u Lawful merchants— i.e., Jews and other 
merchants—whencesoever they come, whether from 
this or any other country, shall ]>ay a just toll on 
their slaves and on other merchandise, as lias been 
the case under the former kings” (Pertz, “Monu- 
menta Germanise,” Leges, iii. 480). From this state¬ 
ment it would appear probable that Jews lived in 
those days in Austria. The first documentary evi¬ 
dence comes, however, from the twelfth century. 
Duke Leopold V. (1177-04), who did a great deal for 
the development of commerce in Austria, had a 
Jewish “mintfarmer 77 (master of the mint) called 
Shlom, who was engaged in a litigation with a 
Vienna monastery about the possession of a vine¬ 
yard. Shlom was assassinated by a mob of Cru¬ 
saders, because he had had arrested a servant of his 
who had stolen some money and had subsequently 
taken the cross (“ Quellen zur Gescli. der Juden iu 
Deutschland,” ii. 92; “Emek Habaka,” ed. Wiener, 
p. 37). A synagogue in Vienna is first mentioned in 
1204; somewhat later appear Ivrems, Wiener Neu- 
stadt, Tulin, Klosterneuburg. As in all German 
cities, Jewish settlements (“ Judeudorf,” “Virus 
Judieorum”) were found in Austria in thosc'days. 
Vienna must have been a considerable community; 
for in the first half of the twelfth century one of the 
most prominent rabbis of the time, Isaac ben Closes, 
author of the compendium on ritual “Or Zarua\” 
lived there, as well as Abigdor ben Elijah ha Kohen 
and his brother Eliezer. At the same time Moses ben 
Hasdai lpn (<>f Tacliau?) was living 
Important in Wiener Xeusfadt. Others are men- 
Kabbis. tioned in Mordecai ben Ilillel’s (died 
Aug. 1, 1203) glosses to Alfasi. Dur¬ 
ing the first half ©f the twelfth century the Jews of 
Vienna must have been a very influential factor in 
commercial and political life, because Duke Fred¬ 
erick II. the Belligerent (1230-46) prohibited on 
their advice the exportation of corn and wine from 
Austria during his Avar with Hungary (Pertz, l.c. ix. 
706); and, if the statement of this chronograplier be 
exaggerated, it is certainly significant that in the 
charter which Emperor Frederick II. granted to the 
citizens of Vienna % (1237) he should have agreed that 
no Jew should henceforth hold office. The emperor, 
who was at war with the duke and who naturally 

desiretl to liave tlie ^ootl-will of tlie citizens of 

Vienna, must liave made this concession upon the 
complaint of the citizens. That tlie sentiment with 
regard to the Jews was far from friendly appears 
from the fact that the emperor expressly states that 
the JeAVs, because of their crime— i.e., for having 


killed Jesus—should be held in everlasting servi¬ 
tude (“cum imperialis auctoritas . . . Iudoeis indix- 
erit perpetuam servitutem ”). A year later the em¬ 
peror granted to the Jews of Vienna a charter in 
which the Jews are called, for the first 
“Servi time in Germany, the emperor’s serfs 
Cameras (“ servi camera.* nostra*”); and although 
Nostrae.” this expression is meant in the first 
sense to assert the emperor's right 
o\ T er the Jews,* it is, Avith regard to the fact that the 
emperor considers them as condemned to eternal 
servitude, a matter of some importance. 

Charter of Emperor Frederick II. (1238): 
The jurisdiction over the Jews, like many other 
fiscal rights, avus a subject of controversy between 
the emperor and the feudal lords. While Emperor 
Frederick, when lie had conquered Vienna, catered 
to the burghers by excluding the Jews-from pub¬ 
lic olfices, be also wished to attach them to his 
cause, and "therefore defined their rights in a charter 
which is, in its most important features, a repetition 
of the one granted to the Jews of Germany in 1236. 
The charter contains ten sections, and states first 
that the Jews shall be under the emperor’s protec¬ 
tion (“servi cameras nostrsb”). They are exempt 
from the duty to furnish vehicles and horses for the 
royal retinue (“ liospites If stolen property is 
found in their possession, they have merely to swear 
how much they liave paid for it in order to receive 
that sum from the lawful OAvner. The baptism of 
Jewish children Avithout the consent of their parents 
is expressly prohibited: at id a heavy fine is imposed 
on transgressors of this laA\\ Baptism of the slaves 
j of Jcavs is similarly prohibited. Converts shall lie 
| given three Jays during Avliich the sincerity of their 
desire to embrace Christianity shall be tested. In 
civil laAv Jcavs and Christians are treated as equals; 
but a Jcaa' can not be forced to the ordeal and can 
free himself by oatli from any accusation. JeAvs 
can not be condemned on the testimony of Christians 
alone. Their'lives arc under the protection of the 
laAv, and for killing or assaulting a JeAV a fine is im¬ 
posed, which, according to tlie views of the time, is 
the reparation for such a crime. In tlieir internal 
affairs they have perfect autonomy and. shall be 
judged by their rabbis and communal officers 
(“ coram eo qui preest eis ”); only in important mat¬ 
ters jurisdiction is rescued to the emperor. In con¬ 
nection with the commercial activity of the Jcavs, 
dealing in wines, paints, and antidotes is especially 
mentioned: some of them must, therefore, have been 
physicians. 

Charter of Duke Frederick II. of Austria 
(1244): After Frederick II. had regained posses¬ 
sion of bis country he vigorously asserted his rights, 
although he made some concessions to tlie states 
(“Stiinde”). Thus, he confirmed to the citizens of 
Wiener Ncustadt the privilege that the JeAvs should 
not be placed in office, just as Emperor Frederick 
had confirmed it to the citizens of Vienna; but, on 

tlie otlier hand, lie regulated tlie position of the 

Jews, and evidently with a benevolent intention. 
He says that he grants this charter in his desire to 
give to all those who are living Avithin his dominion 
a share in his grace and benevolence. This laAv is a 
classic type of the legislation on the JeAvs during 
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the thirteenth ami the two subsequent centuries. It 
remained in force until the expulsion of the Jews 
from Austria in 1420, and was more or less literally 
copied in the laws of the following- rulers: Bela 
IV. of Hungary, 1251; Przemysl Ottocar II. of 
Bohemia, 1254; Boleslav of Kalisz, 12G4; and Boiko 
of Silesia, 121)5. The most important feature of this 
charter is the large space given to money lendim* ; 
no fewer than ten of its thirty sections dealing wifh 
questions of interest, pledges, and the like, in addi¬ 
tion to the sections dealing with the jurisdiction 
over the Jews. Of greatest importance is the fact 
that the duke claims the Jews as his own subjects, 
which is the first instance in which they are claimed 
hy the territorial ruler instead of by the emperor. 
It may also be noted that the Jews are permitted to 
receive as interest eight denars a week on the talent, 
a rate of 17:1.33 per cent per annum. If any pledge 
prove to have been stolen, the Jew lias merely to 
swear how much he loaned on it, and that he did 
not know that it was stolen, in order to receive its 
value from the owner. Every thing may be accepted 
as pledges, with the exception of bloody or wet gar¬ 
ments; and in case of loss by fire or robbery the oath 
of the Jew is sufficient to prove his assertion It is 
expressly stated that Jews may lend money on real 
estate; but it is uncertain whether, in cases of fore¬ 
closure of their mortgages, they mav possess them 
lor the murder of a Jew by a Christian the death 
penalty is inflicted; while for manslaughter and in¬ 
jury a fine is imposed, part of which is to be paid to 
the duke, part to the person wounded. Capital pun¬ 
ishment is also the penalty for desecration of a Jew¬ 
ish cemetery; while for damage to a synagogue a 
fine of t wo talents is inflicted. Abduction of a Jew¬ 
ish fluid is punishable as theft. Their lawsuits are 
conducted m the duke’s court, and he appoints a 
] '“ se fpr J<.wish affairs (“judex Judo*, 
r. 11 • There is also a M magister Juda?orum,” a 
a ) a or overseer of tlie congregation, elected by the 
Jews and confirmed by the duke; lie is their ie-ml 
representative, and lias authority to administer their 

Fred! H ! ,‘ rS - Llke the im I )erial that of Duke 

Fuck nek also states that a Jew can not be con¬ 
temned unless there is a Jewish as well as a Chris- 
tian witness against him; hut it differs from the im- 

in'eviM m ‘I 1114 ! hed,lkc Permits Jews to challenge 
i e u " t0 ." ,eordt ' al - I* is, however, most 
The TnV” s " c,,aoasc th< ‘ Jews hired a champion, 
enrik f,.n • ? 6e , nUm 0254-1278) : Duke Fred- 
ehildre, his 'i* •‘V’T 15 ’ 124C; a,,d as he left no 
f varim s , b r e0amc tl,e bHnc of contention 
0 ,7 . claimants, from whom King Przemysl 

« so UiT ?ed - d " 1891 - The »«•"• -ler mu 

in his new h- 4 4 ° t,IC good ' vil1 of citizens 
in his new !y acquired territory, and, therefore soon 

cities ,TOr n ° f A,,stria ’ Ile cotlfir *»ed to the 

crick of tTex&Ki 40 4, V° m ^ Duke FrCd - 

His nolitient ni l . ,Iews from P ublic office, 

ment a l P Ians required for their accomplish- 

the reason ,none > - and this was evidently 

. .. 8011 he renewed (March 29 tUo 

pro^aimhi-likM -° tI)e , Jews b F Duke Frederick; 
his 'mml-wn’l t ke ' ns .P rcdcc essor, his desire to show 
riastX w 4 ';l , ! 1SS,d,jo f s <“ Wann wir wellen, 

3 Iult dle ln "user iierrscheft wonund sind, 


unwr genad und giitwilligkait tailheftig werden 
fiindcn ). The only difference la-tween the charter 
of Ottocar and that of Frederick is that Ottocar nro- 
hihits taking sacnil vestments as pledges He fur¬ 
ther, exempts the Jews from returning pledges on 
their hoh days, does not limit the rate of interest 
and protests against the Blood Accusation, refer¬ 
ring to the papal decrees on that subject. These in¬ 
significant differences can scarcely have been due 
to a change in policy: they were most likely caused 
by emergencies of the intervening period. It seems 
that these charters were not respected; for, on his 
return from the crusade against the heathen Prus¬ 
sians, Ottocar again renewed the grants to the Jews 
(March 8, 1255). Further, he did not enforce the 
ordinance excluding Jews from public office; for, in 
a doc ument dated 1257, two Jews are mentioned* as 
the king’s financiers (“comites camera? ”) 

The Church, then at the height of her power, had 
since the Lateran Council of 1215, attempted to cir¬ 
cumscribe the position of the Jew’s; but her decrees 
were not carried into effect. Pope Clement IV. 
therefore, sent Cardinal Guido, a Cistercian monk* 
as his delegate to northern Europe to enforce eccle¬ 
siastical discipline. In this capacity Guido presided 
over various diocesan councils which discussed 
among other matters, the enforcement of the law 
against the Jews. Such a council was held in 
Vienna May 10-12, 1267. The canons of this coun¬ 
cil enjoin the distinctive Jewish dress, and the pay¬ 
ment by the Jewish inhabitants to the priest in 
whose parish they dwell of an annual sum equal to 
that which he would receive were Christians living 
in their places. Jews are prohibited from frequent¬ 
ing bathing-houses and taverns of Christians, from 
employing Christian domestics, from acting as tax- 
collectors, and from holding any other public office. 

A Jew cohabiting with a Christian woman shall be 
heavily fined; while the woman shall be whipped 
and expelled from the city. Social intercourse be¬ 
tween Jews and Christians is strictly prohibited, and 
Christians shall not buy meat or other food from 
Jew’s, as the latter are likely to poison it. If a 
Jew’ exacts exorbitant interest from Christians, he 
shall be excluded from all intercourse with Chris¬ 
tians. When the host is carried through the streets, 
the Jew’s shall close the doors and shutters of their 
houses and shall remain within. A similar duty is 
enjoined for Good Friday. Jew’s shall not discuss 
matters of religion with the common people, shall 
not prevent the wives and children of converts from 
embracing Christianity, nor convert a Christian to 
Judaism. They shall not attend Christian patients 
nor call upon them. They shall not build new’ syn¬ 
agogues, and w’hen they repair an old synagogue 
they shall not enlarge it. On days of abstinence 
they shall not carry meat in the streets uncovered 
(Pertz, lx., “Seriptores.”ix. 699 ei seg.; H. Baer- 
w’ald, “Die Beschlusse des Wiener Conciliums liber 
die Judcn aus dem Jahre 1267 in Wertheimer’s 
Jahrbuch,” 1859-60, pp. 180-208). Ottocar re¬ 
newed this charter of 1254 on Aug. 23, 1268. Com¬ 
plaints by the ecclesiastics, that the Jews kept 
Christian servants, show tliat the canons of the 
Vienna council remained to a great extent a dead 
letter. 
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Under the House of Hapsburg( 1276-1420): 
Through till* treaty of Nov. 21, 1270. the Austrian 
territories were ceded to Rudolph ot llapsburg as a 
vacant vassalage, which he later transferred, in his 
capacity as German emperor, to his sons Albrecht I. 
and Rudolph (Dec. 27, 12*2). He at once asserted 
his rights by granting a new charter to the Jews, 
bcean e in this respect, as in many others, he was 
anxious to empha>i/.e the tact that Ou«*car s domin¬ 
ion was not a legitimate one. This charter, dated 
3 Iarch -1. 1277. was also, in its principal points, a 
reproduction of that issued by Frederick II. in 124-1. 
although Rudolph issued it not as duke of Austria, 
but as German emperor. It was not until 1331 that 
tlie dukes of Austria received the right to keep Jews. 
Another important dillereiiee lies in the fact that the 
charter of Rudolph was limited to the Austrian pos¬ 
sessions. while in Rniiemia the regulations ui Otto- 
ear remained in force. Rudolph, who naturally, 
like Ottoear, wished to attach the cities to his gov¬ 
ernment. also continued to several of them the privi¬ 
lege of excluding Jews from public oilier; however, 
he refused to confirm forged privileges of Wiener 
Neustadt dating from about 127b, and which were 
still more unfavorable to the Jews. L nder Ids suc¬ 
cessor. Albrecht I. (duke of Austria fi«*m 1282; Gei 
man emperor from 12b*: assassinated 13ns j, the Jews 
were protected in Germany: while, in his own 
dominions. Albrecht connived at -the out rages com¬ 
mitted upon tlie-in by mobs or by princes. The sen¬ 
timent of the populace with regard to the Jews may 
be judged from the verses of the contemporary poet. 
Seyfried Jlclhling, who complains that there are too ; 
many Jews in the country, and that thirty .Tews are j 
enough to till the largest city with “stench and un- ; 
belief.** lie therefore advises that all the Jews he , 
burned, or sold at the rate of thirty for a penny j 
(Ilaupt. “Zeiisehrift fur Deutsche Altert burner,” S 
i\\). In 12Wj the Jews of Krcms were accused of ■ 
having murdered a Christian: two were broken on I 
tlie wheel, and the others had to pay heavy ransom j 
for their lives. j 

The persecution started in Franconia l>y Rixd- 
flkiscii also showed its effects in Austria, and in 
various cities the accusation was made 
Per- that the Jews had desecrated the host; 
secutions. so that while Albrecht lined the cities 
in Franconia heavily for out rages com¬ 
mitted against the Jews, the Jewish inhabitants of 
Konicuburg were killed or expelled (1306). There j 
is no report of any punishment of the participants 
in the massacre, although it hud been proved bv the 
bishop that the miracle of tin* host was a fraud per¬ 
petrated by a priest who. after dipping a host in 
blood, claimed tha» it bled because the Jews had 
pierced it. Only from St. Poclten is it reported that 
Albrecht threatened the city with destruction for an 
outrage committed against the Jews, and that the 
city had to pay a ransom of 3.500 talents. Under 
Albrecht’s successor. Frederick (130S-30), the only, 
event of importance is his assignment of tlie Jewish 
taxes to the archbishop of Salzburg for services ren¬ 
dered in the war against his rival, Ludwig of Ba¬ 
varia. Frederick levied taxes on tin* Jews in Aus¬ 
tria on the basis of his rights as Ge rman emperor: 
he also canceled the debt ot Albert vmi Rauheiistein 


to a Jewish money-lender, the first instance of a 
usage that became frequent in later times (see T«'Vr- 
mtiKK). Frederick’s order. That no 
The First Jew should engage in tailoring or in 

Totbrief. selling c loth (“Gewand-Selineidrn") 
in the city of Wiener Neustadt. is a 
further evidence of the growing hostility of tin- 
municipalities toward the Jews and of the disposi¬ 
tion of the rulers to yield to them. 

Under Albrecht li. (1 330 -oS) and Otto (I33n-3‘b. 
brothers and successors of Frederick, the right t>» 
k«-»*p Jews was expressly granted by the emperor to 
the dukes of Austria by the treaty of Munich. May 
4 . 1331 (“ Darzu solleii sic* die Juden, die hinter in g<* 
sesseii seindt, in alien den Reehten und Gewohnhi iu a 
huhcii uml nicssen, als sicoder ir Yordern lierbrac-h: 
haben**). It became the custom hi those days tor 
the* empe ror, in order to obtain the good-will of his 
powerful vassals, to transfer among other royal priv¬ 
ileges the right to keep Jews; that is, to tax them. 
In spite of tin.* greater interest which the* territorial 
rulers took in their Jews, when they became their 
taxable property, the persecutions, begun under 
I Ahmi.kdkh in Alsace in 1338. had their counter¬ 
parts in Austria. In Retz. Znaim, Horn, Eggen- 
burg, Neuburg, and Zwetl the Jews were nut- 
! sacred, and in tlie first-named city, where a <le>- 
crated host had performed the* usual miracle s, a 
church of the “Holy Blood ” was elected in com.: 
me inoratiou of it. Evidently because of the ir tear 
of similar massacres, the Je*ws of \ ie*nna voluntarily 
reduced the rate of inte*rest from 173.33 per ce*nt, t*» 
which they we re entitled under the charter of 1241. 
to 65 pe r cent oil large and to 80 per cent on small 
loans. This doc ument, written both in He brew and 
in German, is preserved in the municipal archives ol 
Vienna (Wolf, “Studien zur Jube lfeier der A\ ii*n«*r 
Universitat,” Vienna, 1865, p. 170). The desire of 
Duke Albrecht II. to protect the Jews against m- b 
violence, for which the desecrated host furnished 
pretexts, is evident from the fact that he wrote to 
Pope* Benedict NIL asking him to order an inves¬ 
tigation of alleged miracles in connection with a 
desecrated host in Pulka, which, according to the 
opinion of some, were merely a pretext to pillage 
the Jews. 

The pope, in an ambiguous reply dated Aug. 21). 
133*, directs that an investigation be made; but of 
the result nothing is known. 

New sufferings came upon the Jews of Austria 
with the appearance of the Black Death (1340k 
though not to so great ail extent as elsewhere in 
Germany. In various cities the accusation was 
spread that the Jews had caused the plague by poi* 
i soiling the wells; and in Krcms, Stein, Maiitern, and 
I other places tlie Jewish communities were massacred. 
For this infringement of the public peace and for 
i he destruction of the duke’s property the cities were 
fined, three of the mob leaders were executed, while 
others bad to pay ransom for their lives. Contem¬ 
porary clironographers call the duke for this act of 
j justice a partizan of the Jews ( u fautor Jmheorum 
I A report, first found in an old manuscript, “Wiener 
1 Geseruh” (Steinsclmeider, u Cat. Bodl.” eol. J3*: 
! Griitz, %i Geseli. der Juden.” 3d ed.\ vii. 344. wrongly 
j based on IYz, l.c. i. 541), according to which the 
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Jews of Vi* iitut killed tli«-insclvc< in tln ir synagogue 
111 it in the advice of their rabbi .Jiuia]i. is unfounded 1 
(s«'f Seliel'er, l.r, p. 371). Albrecht *s . sm cessor. j 
Rudolph IV. (1 >. Paged the so-called “Privi- 

leirium majus.” according to which Emperor Fred¬ 
erick I. had in 1 loti given to the dukes of Austria 
unusual privileges, among which was the right to 
keep .lews and ** public usurers.*’ Emperor KarllV. ! 
confirmed the right of the Austrian dukes to keep 
Jews in all places in their dominion, and made a 
treaty with the dukes of Austria, in his capacity as 
king of Bohemia, that, neither party would allow 
Jews win* had left their country to settle in that of 
the other {1 >ee. 13, 13(i0). This measure wasadopted 
in order to prevent Jews who might endeavor to 
escape from extortions from seeking another home. 

If a Jew found another home, his bonds were inval 
idated. Such “ Totbriefe ” issued by Rudolph arc 
extant from the year 1302. The same conditions 
prevailed under Rudolph's brothers and successors* 
Albrecht 111. (1305-95) and Leopold III. (1305-80). 
When Jews had left the country, those who re¬ 
mained had to indemnify the duke for the loss which 
la* had suifered. In 1307several Jews, probably the 
representatives of their coreligionists, made a treaty 
with the dukes, promising to pay 20.000 florins for 
two Jews, Miiscdi and C'hndgim (Ilayyim), who had 
left the Austrian territory : in consideration of which 
payment the dukes allowed them to take all of the 
fugitives’ property. In 1300 the dukes .issued an 
order that no Jew should engrave* a seal: and two 
yen is later they prohibited dealing in gold and silver 
and money-changing by Jews, restricting them to 
lending money on pledges. About 

Restric- 1370all tin* Jews in the Austrian terri- 
tionson Oc- lories were imprisoned by secret order, 
cupations. and their property was confiscated. 

One report has it that tlm object of 
This out rage was to convert the Jews to Christianity. 
However this may have been, the attempt failed; 
only two. a man of forty ami a young girl, were bap¬ 
tized, the former of whom returned to Judaism and 
was burned at the stake. At a subsequent period, 
probably in 137*, a new charter was granted to the 
Jews. The deed is not now extant; but from ((no¬ 
tations in later documents it is learned that the Jews 
were given a renewed assurance of the ducal protec¬ 
tion; tin* right of residence in all the ducal lands 
was accorded to them; they were to be assisted in 
collecting their debts; and the dukes undertook to 
issue nc> letters uf invalidation. The Jews were not 
to be blackmailed by loans and taxes beyond those 
stipulated by their charters, and accusations against 
them must be proved by the testimony of honest 
(“ unvcrsprochencn ’*) Christians and Jews. 

Notwithstanding the promise that they should not 
be troubled withdemands for loans by the dukes, 
the latter in 1379-80 exacted another loan of 10,000 
pounds of Vienna pennies, assessed under the pen¬ 
alty of excommunication against all the Jews of 
Austria. Similarly, in spite of the promise granted 
til the charter, the dukes in 1382 remitted the inter¬ 
est which the citizens of Vienna owed to the Jews 
on loans. An order of 1371 prohibits the sale of 
''vine and grain by the Jews of Styria; yet the Jews 
of Vienna are expressly exempted from the impost 


laid by the municipality of Vienna on wine brought 
into the city. 

How did the Jews, who in 1370 were robbed of all 
thi-ir property, levy ten years later the sum of 10,000 
pounds of pennies on the members of their com¬ 
munity? This is easily answered, when the fact is 
considered that the confiscation did not include the 
bonds which they had in their hands and which con¬ 
stituted the greater part of their possessions. Thus 
the condition of the Jews unddr rulers who were 
considered partial to them was rather precarious; 
j but their situation became worse under the succeed¬ 
ing dukes. Of the Jews under Albrecht IV. (1395- 
1 -pil). >on of Albrecht 111., and Wilhelm* the son of 
Leopold III. (1305-1100). who ruled over Austria in 
common, very little is known. The charter granted 
to the Jews of Carinthia and Styria Oct. 23, 1300, 
which states that the privilc; es granted them in 
1377 shall be confirmed, is merely a confirmation of 
the ~ Handfcste” (charter) described above. Rest no¬ 
tions, such as the prohibition of dealing in any mer¬ 
chandise in the city of Linz (1300). or of holding real 
estate, even where it had l teen obtained 
Further as a foreclosed mortgage, are based on 
Restric- the principle that Jews should be re- 
tions. strieted to money-lending. Of partic¬ 
ular interest is the fact that a Jew, 
named Guntzcnhauscr. had to sign a promise that he 
would not practise medicine (1403). This was evi¬ 
dently done upon the demand of the university* 
whose professors frequently complain of the compe¬ 
tition of Jewish physicians. The invocation of the 
“ great Jew Czaphonas Paneaeh,” found in that doc¬ 
ument, is evidently not, as Scherer (Lc. p. 403) and 
Wolf (-Studicn zur Jubclfeier der Wiener Univer¬ 
sity,*’ p. 10, Vienna, 1*05) interpret it, a mystic for¬ 
mula; it refers to the Aramaic version of Gen. xli. 45, 
and means, therefore, an oath in the name of Him 
who knoweth all secrets. 

The hostility of the general population to the Jews 
manifested itself in 1400, when a tire broke out in the 
synagogue of Vienna and the mob used the oppor¬ 
tunity to sack the Jewish quarter. The worst, how¬ 
ever, was to come under Alhrccht V. (1404-39), who, 
when at fourteen he was declared of age, succeeded 
his father Albrecht IV., and the latter’s cousin, Leo¬ 
pold IV. Albrecht was a religious fanatic; and the 
I popular prejudice, which declared the Jews respon- 
j sible for every evil, had at that time accused the 
Jews of having caused the Hussite schism. This 
fanaticism found soon a pretense of justification in 
the circulation of the story that a rich Jew, Israel of 
Enns, hail bought of a sexton’s wife a consecrated 
host in order to profane it. Under the 
Host- order of the duke, all the Jews of Aus- 
Tragedyof tria were imprisoned (May 23, 1420); 
Enns. the poor among them were expelled 
from the country; and the well-to-do 
were kept in prison, and their property was confis¬ 
cated. Some, in order to save their lives, embraced 
Christianity, but of these the majority returned to 
Judaism and were burned at the stake. Others com¬ 
mitted suicide; and this probably gave rise to the 
legend that R. Jonah and the whole congregation of 
Vienna killed themselves in the synagogue. The 
only result of an appeal to the pope (Mar* in V.) by 
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the Jews of Italy was the bull of Dec-. 23, 1420, tie- j 
crccing that Jewish children under the age of twelve j 
should not he baptized. The fate of the Jews he 
either eoulil not or would not alter, although m his j 
bull of Feb. 12, 1418, he had continued to them the j 
' whole of the privileges which they had possessed in | 
Germany. All the Jews who had not professed j 
Christianity were burned near Vienna, March 12. . 
14*21- the "duke confiscated their property; their j 
houses were either sold or donated to persons of dis- j 
tinction; and the synagogue was destroyed, and the j 
materials given to the university. The children of 
the Jews were placed in monasteries to be educated; ! 
and the duke made a treaty with his cousin Ernst of 
Styria that the Jews in the latter's dominion should 
have no dealings with his subjects. Even in liisown 
dominion, however, he could not enforce his law, 
for in 1438 he issued a safe-conduct to a Jew, named 
Isserlein, basing this favor on the fact that the latter 
was innocent of the crime for which the Jews had 
been punished. His epitaph, however, praises him 
for the cremation of the Jews (“Jussi Jiubeos ante 
cremare moos ”). 

Culture : While the number of Jews in Austria 
must have been considerable, and some congrega- j 
tions, as those of Vienna, Wiener Neustadt, and 
Kremft. had contained Jewish settlements as early as 
the cities along the Rhine, and while Eliezer of 
Bohemia speaks with an expression of pity of the 
spiritual conditions among the Jews of Hungary 
and Poland (Buber, “Anslie Shorn, ” p. x, Cracow, 
1895). little is known of literary activity among the 
Jews of this country. Of the fourteenth century is 
Meir ben Baruch ha-Levi in Vienna, who is reported 
to have introduced the title Morenu as license for 
the exercise of the rabbinical prerogative. Among 
his contemporaries were Abraham Klausner, Sha¬ 
lom of Neustadt, and Aaron of Neustadt. Tlieir 
activity is chiefly in the field of the minutiic of law, 
in which Shalom’s disciple, Jacob ha-Levi (Maharil), 
became specially prominent. The latter lias pre- 
served to us the fact that as early as the fourteenth 
century the Jews of Austria had their own ritual and 
their peculiar melodics in public worship (“ Minliag 
Bene Ocsterreich ”; see Maharil, in “Laws of Y’oni | 
Ivippur,” ed. Warsaw, 1874. p. 47). Religious prac¬ 
tises in Austria must have been so developed in the 
twelfth century that Isaac of Durbalo,a Frenchman, 
thought them worthy of his special attention, and 
he quotes what he has heard about them in Olmfttz 
(Mal.i 7 .or Vitry, p. 338, Berlin, 1896-97). There 
must, however, have been some participation in the 
spiritual life of their neighbors, as Jewish physi¬ 
cians are frequently mentioned, and tlieir practise 
seems to have aroused the jealousy of tlieir Christian 
competitors. It is further probable that G. Wolf is 
right when he thinks that the title “ Morenu ” was 
introduced by R. MeYr ha-Levi in imitation of the 
conferring of degrees in the University of Vienna 
founded in 1365 (“Studienzur Juhclfeier der Wiener 
UniversitiU,” p. 15, Vienna, 1865). The only Tal¬ 
mudic scholar of great literary reputation was Israel 
Isserlein of Marburg. Styria, author of 44 Terumat 
ha-Deshen,” who lived in the first half of the fif¬ 
teenth century. The great-grandfather of Isserlein, 
Israel of Krems. was appointed by Emperor Rupert 


chief rabbi of all the Jews in the German empire 
(May 3, 1407), which most likely meant that lie 
should be responsible for the collection of taxes 
(Gratz, “ Gesch. dor Judcn,” 3d ed., viiL 102). The 
assumption that Israel was from Kremsier (Frankel- 
Gri'm, “ Gesch. der Judcn von Kremsier,” i. 15, Bres¬ 
lau. 1896) is improbable (see “Deborah.’’ 1902, p. 
132). The Jews refused to submit to liim. 

From the Expulsion of 1420 to that of 
1670: Albrecht’s posthumous son, Ladislaus(l440- 
57), who was declared of age in 1452, was a religious 
fanatic, and in the treatment of the Jews followed 
! the example of his father. In charters granted to 
I the municipality of Vienna (June 6. 1453. and Sept. 

I *>7, 1455) he confirmed his father’s law, that no Jew 
should have the right to reside in that city. He 
; f u! -thcr declared that loans contracted by his sub- 
! jects from Jews residing elsewhere should be in- 
I valid, just as his father had in 1423 made an agree- 
j meat with his cousin, Ernst of Styria, tliat the Jews 
! living in the latter’s dominion should not be per- 
I mitted to lend money to the subjects of Albrecht. 
The physicians of Vienna complained that a Jew 
who had a safe-conduct from; the German emperor 
Frederick III., Ladislaus* cousin, practised medicine 
(1454). The young king’s enmity toward the Hus¬ 
sites was even more bitter than that of liis father; 

and under his protection the fanatic 
Per- monk Capistrano preached against 
secutions: the heretics, arousing the population 
Capistrano, against the Jews* They were expelled 
from Olmiitz, Brunn. Znaini, Neu- 
stadt, Breslau, Sclnveiilnitz. and other cities of Sile¬ 
sia (1454-55). 

Ladislaus died when only seventeen years old 
(Nov. 23, 1457)| and his lands passed into the posses¬ 
sion of Frederick V. of Styria. who was also German 
emperor after 1440. Frederick was alwa\s in finan¬ 
cial difficulties, and therefore; needed the Jews; 
but he was als-> favorably inclined to them from 
humanitarian reasons, so that people gave him the 
nickname “King of the Jews.” Probably because 
of the attacks on them by Capistrano, Frederick ob¬ 
tained from Pope Nicholas V- a hull (issued Sept. 
20 , 1451) granting him express permission to allow 
Jews to reside in all of his dominions, which in¬ 
cluded Austria, Carinthia. Carniola, Styria, Tyrol, 
anil Alsdcc (Vorder-Oesterreicli). This permission 
is explained by the fact that the Jews were tolerated 
for the benefit of the inhabitants needing money¬ 
lenders (Christians not being allowed to engage in 
this business), and, further, because tradition had 
from time immemorial sanctioned tliis toleration. A 
correct text is found in Scherer (l.c. p. 436). When 
Frederick succeeded to the possessions of Austria, 
the states (“ St{inde ”) petitioned (1453) that the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Jews from Upper and Lower Austria 
be enforced. The petition was renewed in 1460, 
and in his reply (March 23,1460) in which he grants 
the petitioners’ request and states that Jews shall 
settle nowhere in his territories except where they 
have been permitted to reside before, be repudiates 
the ruinor that he favored the Jews: “ Wiemansein 
gonad beschullilig, sein gonad halt bye bowser vol 
Juden und thue den gnadig schub und furderung, 
etc., wolt sein kay. gn. gem soldier zickt vertragen 
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Jews of Vienna killed themselves ini heir synagogue 
ujn»n tin* adviie of their mbl»i -b»nah. i< unfounded 
(sir Sehen-r. /.»*. ]>. 371). Albrecht's sm (rssor, 
Rudolph IV. (135s-<».’»), iorin-d tin- so called “Privi- 
!< <riuni majns.” aeeording to whieh Emperor Fnd- 
crick I. had in 11511 given t« ‘lie dukes of Austria 
unusual privileges, among which was the right to 
kn p.h wsand " puhlie usurers.” Emperor Karl IV. 
contirnn'd the right *»f the Austrian dukes to keep 
.Jews in all places in their dominion, and niaile a 
treaty with the dukes of Austria, in his capacity as 
kin.*: of Rohemia. that, neither party would allow 
.Jews wlio had left their country to settle? in that of 
the ot her (I )ee. 1 3. 130<h. This measure was adopted 
in order to prevent .Jews wlio might endeavor t<» 
eseajw* from extortions from seeking anotlier home. 
If a .Jew found another home, lbs bonds were inval 
idated. Sueli “ Tot brief** ” issued by Rudolph are 
extant from tJie year 13112. The same conditions 
prevailed under Rudolph's brothers and successors, 
Albrecht 111. (1305-95) anil Leopold III. (13<>5-8U). 
When .Jews had left the country, those who re¬ 
mained hud to indemnify theduke for tin* loss which 
lie had sulTered. In 1307 several Jews, probably the 
representatives of their coreligionists, math* a treaty 
witJi the dukes, promising to pay ‘JO,000 tlorins for 
two Jews. Museli anil Chadgim (Hay vim), who had 
left the Austrian territory ; in consideration of which 
payment tlie dukes allowed them Jo take all of the 
fugitives’ property. In 1300 the dukes.issued an 
order that no Jew should engrave a seal; and two 
years later they prohibited dealing in gold and silver 
and money-changing by Jews, restricting them to 
lending money on pledges. About 

Restric- 1370 all the Jews in the Austrian terri- 
tionson Oc- lories wen* imprisoned by secret order, 
cupations. and their property was confiscated. 

One report, has it that the object of 
this out rage was to convert the Jews to Christianity. 
However this may have been, the attempt failed: 
only two. a man of forty and a young girl, were bap¬ 
tized, the former of whom returned to Judaism and 
was burned at the stake. At a subsequent period, 
probably in 137N, a new charter was granted to the 
Jews. The deed is not now extant; but from quo¬ 
tations in later documents it is learned that the Jews 
w ere given a renewed assuraneeof tin* ducal protec¬ 
tion; the right of residence in all the ducal lands 
was accorded to them; they were to be assisted in 
collecting their debts; and the dukes undertook to 
issue nojetters of invalidation. The Jews were not 
to be blackmailed by loans and taxes beyond those 
stipulated by their charters, and accusations against 
them must he proved by the testimony of honest 
C 4 unvcrsprochcncn ’*) Christians and .Tews. 

Notwithstanding the promise that they should not 
be troubled withdemands for loans by the dukes, 
the Tatter in 1379-80 exacted another loan of 10,000 
pounds of Vienna pennies, assessed under the pen¬ 
alty of excommunication against all the Jew’s of 
Austria. Similarly, in spite of the promise granted 
in the charter, the dukes in 138*3 remitted the inter¬ 
est which the citizens of Vienna owed to the Jews 
on loans. An order of 1371 prohibits the sale of 
w ine and grain by the .Tews of Styria; yet the Jews 
of Vienna are expressly exempted from the impost 


laid by the municipality of Vienna on wine brought 
into tlie city. 

I low did the Jews, who in 1370 were robbed of all 
their property, levy ten years later the sum of 10,000 
pounds of pennies on the members of their com- 
inunitv? This is easily answered, when the fact is 
considered that tin* confiscation did not include the 
bonds which they had in their hands and w hich con¬ 
stituted the greater part of their possessions. Thus 
tlie condition *»f the Jews undi’r rulers who were 
considered partial to them was rather precarious; 
but their situation became worse under the succeed¬ 
ing dukes. Of the Jews under Albrecht IV. (1395- 
1 Inly M»n «,f Albrecht III., and Wilhelm, the son of 
Leopold III. (1395-1 1<>0), wlio ruled over Austria in 
common, very little is known. The charter granlcd 
to the Jews of Carinthia and Styria Oct. 23, 139(1, 
which states that the privileges granted them in 
1377 shall be confirmed, is merely a confirmation of 
the “ Handfeste ” (charter)described above. Rest!Ic¬ 
tinus. such as the prohibition of dealing in any mer¬ 
chandise in t lit* city of Linz (1390). or of holding real 
estate, even where it hud In en obtained 
Further as a foreclosed mort gage, are based on 
Restric- the principle that Jews should be re- 
tions, stricted to money-lending. Of partic¬ 
ular interest is the fact that a Jew, 
named Guiltzenhauser. had to sign a promise that ho 
would not practise medicine (1-403). This was evi¬ 
dently done upon the demand of the university, 
whose professors frequently complain of the compe¬ 
tition of Jewish physicians. The invocation of the 
“ great Jew Czaphonas Paneaeh,” found in that doc¬ 
ument, is evidently not. as Scherer (l.r. p. 403) and 
Wulf (“Studien z.ur Jnbelfev.*r der 5V iener Univer- 
sitilt p. 10 , Vienna, 18(15) interpret it, a mystic for¬ 
mula: it refers to the Aramaic version of Gen. xli. 45, 
and means, therefore, un oath in the name of Him 
who knoweth all secrets. 

The hostility of the general population to the Jews 
manifested itself in 1400, when a fire broke out in the 
synagogue of Vienna and the mob used the oppor¬ 
tunity to sack the Jewish quarter. The worst, how¬ 
ever, was to come under Albrecht. V. (1404-39), who, 
when at fourteen he was declared of age, succeeded 
his father Albrecht IV., and the latter’s cousin, Leo¬ 
pold IV. Albrecht was a religious fanatic; and the 
popular prejudice, which declared the Jews respon¬ 
sible for every evil, ha<l at that time accused the 
Jews of having caused the Hussite schism. This 
fanaticism found soon a pretense of justification in 
the circulation of the story that a rich Jew, Israel of 
Enns, hud bought *»f a sexton's wife a consecrated 
host in order to profane it. Under the 
Host- order of the duke, all the Jews of Aus- 
Tragedyof tria were imprisoned (May 23, 1420); 
Enns. the poor among them were expelled 
from the country; and the well-to-do 
were kept in prison, and their property was confis¬ 
cated. Some, in order to save their lives, embraced 
C hristianity, but of these the majority returned to 
Judaism and were burned at the stake. Others com¬ 
mitted suicide; and this probably gave rise to the 
legend that R. Jonah and the whole congregation of 
Vienna killed themselves in the synagogue. The 
only result of an appeal to the pope (Manin V.) by 
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tlu* Jews of Italy was the* bull of Dee*. 23, 1420, ele- j 
freeing that Jewish children umler the age of twelve J 
should uot he baptized. The fate of the Jews he 
either eoulel not or would not alter, although m his j 
hull of Fed). 12, 1418, he had confirmed to them the , 

' whole of the privileges which they had possessed in j 
Germany. All the Jews who had not professed j 
Christianity were burned near Vienna, March 12. j 
1421: the * duke confiscated their property; their j 
houses were either sold or donated to persons of dis- j 
tinction; and the synagogue was destroyed, and the j 
materials given to the university. The children of 
the Jews were placed in monasteries to be educated: 
and the duke made a treaty with his cousin Ernst of 
Styria that the Jews in the latter's dominion should 
have no dealings with his subjects. Even in liis own 
dominion, however, he could not enforce his law, 
for in 1438 he issued a safe-conduct to a Jew, named 
Isserlein, basing this favor on the fact that the latter 
was innocent of the crime for which the Jews had 
been punished. His epitaph, however, praises him 
for the cremation of the Jews (“ Jussi Judteos ante 
creinarc meos ”). 

Culture : While the number of Jews in Austria 
must have been considerable, and sonic congrega¬ 
tions, as those of Vienna, Wiener Ncustadt, and 
Krcms, had contained Jew ish settlements as early as 
the cities along the Rhine, and while Eliezer of 
Bohemia speaks with an expression of pity of the 
spiritual conditions among the Jews of Hungary 
and Poland (Buber, “ Anshe Shorn,” p. x, Cracow, 
1895). little is known of literary activity among the 
Jews of this country. Of the fourteenth century is 
MeYr hen Baruch ha-Levi in Vienna, who is reported 
to have introduced the title Morenu as license for 
the exercise of the rabbinical prerogative. Among 
his contemporaries were Abraham Kluusner, Sha¬ 
lom of Ncustadt, and Aaron of Neustadt. Tlieir 
activity is chiefly in the field of the minutiie of law, 
in which Shalom’s disciple, Jacob lm-Levi (Maharil), 
became specially prominent. The latter has pre- 
served to us the fact that as early as the fourteenth 
century the Jew s of Austria had their own ritual and 
their peculiar melodies in public worship (“ Minliag 
Bene Oesterreich "; see Maharil, in “Law r s of lom 
Kippur,” ed. Warsaw, 1874. p. 47). Religious prac¬ 
tises in Austria must have been so developed in the 
twelfth century that Isaac of Durbalo, a Frenchman, 
thought them worthy of his special attention, and 
lie quotes what he has heard about them in Olmfttz 
(Mahzor Vitry, p. 338, Berlin, 1896-97). There 
must, however, have been some participation in the 
spiritual life of their neighbors, as Jewish ph}'si- 
cians are frequently mentioned, and their practise 
seems to have aroused the jealousy of their Christian 
competitors. It is further probable that G. Wolf is 
right when he thinks that the title “ Morenu ” was 
introduced by It. MeYr ha-Levi in imitation of the 
conferring of degrees in the University of Vienna 
founded in 1365 (“Studienzur Jubelfcier der Wiener 
Universitilt,” p. 15, Vienna, 1865). The only Tal¬ 
mudic scholar of great literary reputation was Israel 
Isserlein of Marburg, Styria, author of “Terumat 
Im-Deshen,” who lived in the first half of the fif¬ 
teenth century. The great-grandfather of Isserlein, 
Israel of Krems. was appointed by Emperor Rupert 


chief rabbi of all the Jews in the German empire 
(May 3, 1407), which most likely meant that he 
should be responsible for the collection of taxes 
(Griltz, “ Gesch. der Juden,” 3d ed., viii. 102). The 
assumption that Israel was from Kremsier (Frankel- 
GiTin, ~ Gescli. der Juden von Kremsier,’’ i. 15, Bres¬ 
lau. 1896) is improbable (see “ Deborah.’ 7 1902, p. 
132). The Jews refused to submit to him. 

From the Expulsion of 1420 to that of 
1670 : Albrecht’s posthumous son. Ladislaus (1440- 
57), who w*as declared of age* in 1452, was a religious 
fanatic, and in the treatment of the Jews followed 
the example of his father. In charters granted to 
the municipality of Vienna (June 6. 1453. and Sept. 

! 27. 1455) he confirmed his father’s law*, that no Jew 
1 should have the right to reside in that city. He 
! further declared that loans contracted by his sub- 
i jects from Jews residing elsewhere should be in- 
| valid, just.as his father had in 1423 made an agree- 
! men t with his cousin, Ernst, of Styria, that the Jews 
livin^ in the latter’s dominion should not be per¬ 
mitted to lend money to the.subjects of Albrecht. 
The physicians of Vienna complained that a Jew 
who had a safe-conduct from; the German emperor 
Frederick III., Ladislaus’ cousin, practised medicine 
(1454). The young king’s enmity toward the Hus¬ 
sites was even more bitter than that of his father; 

and under his protection the fanatic 
Per- monk Capistrano preached against 
secutions: the heretics, arousing the population 
Capistrano, against the Jew s* They were expelled 
from Olmfttz, Briinn. Znaim, Neu¬ 
stadt, Breslau, Sch\vcidnitz. and other cities of Sile¬ 
sia (1454-55). 

Ladislaus died when only seventeen years old 
(Nov. 23,1457)’ and his lands passed into the posses¬ 
sion of Frederick V. of Styria, who was also German 
emperor after 1440. Frederick was always in finan¬ 
cial difficulties, and therefore needed the Jews; 
but he was als-> favorably inclined to them from 
humanitarian reasons, so that people gave him the 
nickname “King of the Jews.” Probably because 
of the attacks on them by Capistrano, Frederick ob¬ 
tained from Pope Nicholas V. a bull (Issued bept. 
20 , 1451) granting him express permission to allow 
Jews to reside in all of his dominions, which in¬ 
cluded Austria, Carinthia, Carniola, Styria, Tyrol, 
and Alsace (Vorder-Oesterreich). This permission 
is explained by the fact that the Jews were tolerated 
for the benefit of the inhabitants needing money¬ 
lenders (Christians not being allowed to engage in 
this business), and, further, because tradition had 
from time immemorial sanctioned this toleration. A 
correct text is found in Scherer (/.<*. p. 436). When 
Frederick succeeded to the possessions of Austria, 
the states (“ Stilnde ”) petitioned (1458) that the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Jew s from Upper and Lower Austria 
be enforced. The petition was renewed in 1460, 
and in his reply (March 23,1460) in which he grants 
the petitioners’ request and states that Jews shall 
settle nowhere in his territories except where they 
have been permitted to reside before, he repudiates 
the rumor that he favored the Jews: “Wie man sein 
genad beschulldig, sein genad halt hye hewser vol 
Juden und time den gnadig sehub und furderung, 
etc., wrolt sein kay. gn. gem solcher zieht vertragen 
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sc in von din die es erdenekeu, naelidem sein kay. 
gn. damn zunial unglitlick besehieht ” (Scherer, l.c. 
j>. 4*27). The complaints against the residence of 
Jews in Austria were frequently repeated in spite 
of the emperor’s assurance that they would not be 
allowed to settle there; so that in his reply, dated 
Dec. 13. 1463, he makes the remark that while he 
was willing to carry out his promise not to allow any 
Jews to settle in Austria, he could not, in his capac¬ 
ity as king of the Romans, refuse them permission 
to come to his court whenever they 
Petitions had business to transact there. For 
Against some years this seems to have sufficed; 

Re- but. in 1479 the complaint is repeated, 
settlement, and the emperor is petitioned to issue 
a decree that no debt shall be valid 
unless the bond is signed in the presence of a judge. 

The hostility to the Jews was constantly fomented 
by the clergy, who refused to give absolution or to 
admit to communion any judge or other official who 
in a litigation should render sentence in favor of the 
Jews. In order to stop this agitation, Frederick ob¬ 
tained from Pope Paul II. the bull “Sedis apostolic^ 
eopiosa benignitas” (May 31, 1469), in which the 
pope declared that the Jews had a claim to he treated 
justly. The emperor also intervened in favor of 
the Jews of Emlingen, who had been accused of the 
murder of a Christian child (see Blood Accusation 
and Josel yon Rosiiejm); and he took similar action 


when charges of alike nature were made in Trent 
(1476) and Regensburg (1478). The animosity of 
the citizens remained unabated. When the Hun¬ 
garian king Matthia3 Corvinus captured Vienna in 
1485, the citizens petitioned him that “in considera¬ 
tion of their disgraceful action toward God Almighty, 
the Jews should be expelled.” The king granted 
the petition. The hostility of the population is fur¬ 
ther manifested in various polemical works of the 
period (Scherer, l.c. p. 433). 

The death of Frederick (Aug. 19, 1493) at once 
changed the condition of the Jews. His successor, 
Maximilian (1493-1519), seems, as heir presumptive, 
to have tried to induce Ids father to change his atti¬ 
tude toward the Jews. When Maximilian took pos¬ 
session of the throne, conditions changed to some ex¬ 
tent in favor of the Jews, because his political ambi¬ 
tions—especially his Avars with Francis I. of France 
forced him to protect the Jews, Avho furnished his 
only reliable source of income. As under his father, 
the states (“St3nde ”) of Austria constantly' complain 
that, contrary to their privileges, Jews are tolerated. 
Maximilian always ansAvers by referring to the tem¬ 
porary character of his grants to the latter. Still, 
as can be seen from his attitude toward the charges" 
made by the convert Pfeffeukorn, who demanded 
the confiscation of all rabbinical books, the emperor 
was not favorably inclined to the Jews. When, 
therefore, the states in Carinthia and in Stvria de- 
dared their Avillingness to indemnify 
f° r the taxes of the Jews, he de* 
pulsions: creed their expulsion from those prov- 
t,amithia inces (Carinthia, March 9,1496; Stvria, 
and Styria. March 12, 1496), which, partly under 
. . * 11S father, partly under hisoAvn reign, 

‘ funded Avith the Austrian possessions. The 
states of btyria paid for the privilege of the expul¬ 


sion of the J cavs 38,000 pounds of Vienna pennies; 
while those of Carinthia paid 4,000 Rhenish florins 
(the text of this decree avus published in w Allg. Zeit. 
des Jud.” 1849, p. 23). The motives assigned for the 
expulsion are partly religious, arising from alleged 
insults to the sacrament, and partly economic, in 
view of the Jews’ usurious and fraudulent busi¬ 
ness practises. Carniola had only one JeAvish set¬ 
tlement, in Laibach, and the citizens of that tOAvn 
also obtained a decree ordering the expulsion of the 
Jews (Jan. 1, 1515). In all of these territories Jews 
had existed since the thirteenth century, and proba¬ 
bly earlier, as is indicated by the names of many 
places; c.r/., Judcnburg, Judendorf, etc. 

The decrees of expulsion, Avith very few excep¬ 
tions, remained in force until the new era following 
the year 1848. In Austria proper the petition of the 
states for the expulsion of the Jews, though often 
repeated, was never fully granted; and in 1518 the 
emperor, in replying to a petition for ex pulsion, stated 
that, Avhile lie was willing to expel the Jews from 
Vienna and from the province of Austria, it Avas not 
his intention to expel them from the province at once. 
He. therefore, permitted them to reside in the cities 
on the border, Eisenstadt, Marehegg, ete., where they 
should have a chance to look fora place of definite, 
settlement. This policy the emperor maintained to 
the last. Shortly before his death (Jan. 12, 1519), 
he, in reply to repeated complaints of the states, 
announced that Jews who had been expelled from 
his various dominions would be allowed to reside in 
the border towns; and he further exempted from 
the expulsion the Jcav Hiirschl, avIio had been per¬ 
mitted to reside in Vienna (May 24, 1518). This is 
the beginning of the era of the Court Jeavs. Max¬ 
imilian Avas succeeded by his grandson Charles V. 
(1519-56), avIio, in his capacity of German emperor, 
exercised a considerable influence upon the condition 
of the Jcavs in Austria. The frequent expulsions at 
the end of the fifteenth and at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century had made it imperative for the 
German emperor (who, in his illusionary capacity as 
Roman emperor, considered himself as the protector 
of all the Jews, and avIio, as such, derived an income 
from the Jewish taxes) to provide some remedy. 
Charles, therefore, at the commencement of his reign 
confirmed the privileges of tlie Jcavs (1520), among 
which was the important stipulation that they should 
not be expelled without his consent from places 
Avhere they lmd been allowed to settle. This charter 
he confirmed after his coronation as Roman emperor 
(May 18, 1530), and again on April 3, 1544. In the 
latter document lie also declared against the blood 
accusation. The policy of maintaining the Jews 
where they had once been tolerated and of prohibit¬ 
ing their settlement elsewhere remained in general 
the policy of the Austrian rulers after 
General his time, although this rule was not 
Policy. without exceptions. When, in 1525, 
the states of Austria again demanded 
that Jcavs should not be permitted to reside in 
any part of Austria, Ferdinand (to whom, in 1522, 
Charles had assigned his Austrian possessions) em¬ 
phatically replied (Feb. 23, 1526) that he Avould al¬ 
io av them to live in any part of his possessions where 
Jcavs had previously dwelt. On May 28, 1529, he 
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again confirmed the charter of the Jews in Austria. 
Individual Jews occasionally received special favors, 
as, for example, Ihe physician Lazarus, whom the 
tutor of the emperor's children commends highly for 
services rendered to the imperial household (1534), 
and the Jew Moyse, who had distinguished himself 
by services rendered to the mint (1542). The latter 
was granted, as a special favor, permission to deal 
in all kinds of merchandise, though he was prohib¬ 
ited from lending money on interest. In spite of his 
promises to allow Jews to reside in places where they 
had been tolerated, Ferdinand ordered an expulsion 
of the Jews from Austria (Jan. 31,1544). The order 
was, however, never executed. An expulsion from 
Bohemia, decreed by Ferdinand in 1561, was repealed 
owing to the efforts of Mordccai Meisels, who went 
to Rome and obtained from Pope Paul IV. the abso¬ 
lution of the emperor from his vow. 

Under the successors of Ferdinand, Maximilian II. 
(1564-76), Rudolph II. (1576-1612), and Matthias 
(1612-19), the conditions remained the same. Expul¬ 
sions were threatened and revoked; taxes were im¬ 
posed on every occasion; and petty persecutions, espe¬ 
cially in regard to the distinctive Jewish costume or 
badge, were the key-note of the legislation. In 1567 
a charter granted to the Jews of Bohemia confirms 
the right of residence to the Jews of Bohemia u for 
all time ”; while in the following year it is decreed 
that they shall not be permitted to reside in the mi¬ 
ning towns. From these latter they remained exclu¬ 
ded until the new constitution of 1848 abolished their 
disabilities. Another decree of expulsion followed, 
for the Jews of Lower Austria, in 1572, which was 
suspended in the following year, but seems to have 
been finally executed in 1575 or 1576. This expul¬ 
sion, like that decreed in 1561 in Bohemia, must 
either have been revoked or, more probably, became 
again a dead letter owing to the exceptions in favor 
of the court Jews, who had the right to take other 
Jews into their employ; for in 1597 the states of 
Lower Austria again demand the expulsion of the 
Jews from the province, and, as if they knew that 
such a decree would not be carried out, they demand 
the enforcement of the decree compelling Jews to 
wear a badge. Rudolph II. took a great interest in 
the Jews from a scientific point of view also. Being 
an alchemist, he, like many others at that time, be¬ 
lieved that cabalistic literature contained informa¬ 
tion on the mysteries which he was studying, and 
therefore he called Rabbi LOwe ben Bezalel to his 
castle in Prague (1592) to give him the much-dcsired 
information (“ Zemah David/ ed. Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1693, p. 66d). 

Ferdinand II. (1619-37) was a bigoted Catholic and 
a disciple of the Jesuits, who, in their desire to crush 
out all heresy, were naturally enemies of the Jews. 
As during the sixteenth century complaint was 
made that the Jews sympathized with the Turks and 
served them as spies, so after the battle at the White 
Mountain near Prague (1620), which restored Bohe¬ 
mia to the house of Hapsburg and to Catholicism, 
the charge was made that the Jews favored Protes¬ 
tantism. Thus, the dean of Teplitz complains in a 
report to the archbishop of Prague that the Jews 
receive Protestants Into their houses., and that the 
noise of their synagogues ( w rugitus et mugitus Rio¬ 


rum”) disturbs the church services (“ Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud.” 1887, p. 30). In spite of his religious preju¬ 
dices, however, Ferdinand treated the Jews with 
comparative fairness. When the town council of 
Vienna ordered landlords having Jews as tenants to 
require them to vacate the premises, the emperor at 
once intervened, enjoined the council from disturb¬ 
ing the Jews, and also took measures to protect them 
against further disturbances by allotting an area in 
one of the suburbs of Vienna to be set apart for the 
habitations of the Jews, in which they would be 
permitted to acquire real estate (1624). In a charter, 
dated Dec. 6, 1624, the Jews have assured to them 
undisturbed residence in Vienna; they are permitted 
to enter the city without the badge; tire population 
is warned not to molest them; the}” are placed ex¬ 
clusively under the jurisdiction of the 
The Vienna imperial authorities; and their houses 

Ghetto. are exempted from the obligation to 
billet soldiers. On the other hand, 
Ferdinand, as a strict Catholic, ordered that both in 
Vienna and in Prague Jews should be forced to at¬ 
tend a mission service on every Sabbath, when a 
Jesuit would preach to them on the truth of the 
Catholic religion (1630). 

The policy of Ferdinand seems to have been to 
exempt individual Jews from the disabilities im¬ 
posed upon the Jews as a class. Thus, he gave to 
Jacob Bassevi hereditary nobility, and to the court 
Jews of Vienna a privilege which exempted them 
from the jurisdiction of the congregational authori¬ 
ties. This privilege and the immunity of the Jews 
from communal taxes and from the jurisdiction of 
the municipal authorities proved bones of conten¬ 
tion ; and after the death of Ferdinand (1637) the 
Jews of Vienna compromised with the city authori¬ 
ties, offering to pay the sum of 6,000 florins into the 
city treasury. This offer had not, however, the de¬ 
sired effect. The municipal authorities of Vienna 
demanded of the new emperor, Ferdinand III. (1637- 
57), the expulsion of the Jews from Lower Austria; 
and the emperor acceded to the extent of ordering 
that Jews should not be permitted to keep stores in 
the city, and that their exemption from municipal 
j urisdiction should cease (1638). A year or two later 
this law was revoked. In 1641 the 
Immunity status quo of 1624 was restored, and in 
from recognition of the services rendered by 

City Taxes, the Jews to the imperial treasury dur¬ 
ing the severe crisis which the war 
with the Swedes had brought upon Austria, the 
former privileges were confirmed in 16-15. Although 
the Jews had been accused of secret complicity with 
the enemy, they suffered terribly during the Thirty 
Years’ war. In various congregations of Moravia 
Jewish houses were pillaged, and in Kremsier seven¬ 
teen people were killed and a considerable number 
wounded (June 26,1643) (Frankl-Grdn, “Gesch. der 
Juden in Kremsier/ pp. 96 et seq .). The heavy taxes 
exacted from the Jews, in consequence of the deple¬ 
tion of the imperial treasury during the protracted 
war, and the constant quarrels in the overburdened 
Jewish communities, induced the emperor to give to 
the Jews of Vienna a new constitution (1646) which 
should enable the officers to enforce their authority 
(Meynert, in Wertheimer, u Jahrbuch f dr Israeli ten,” 
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v. 22). The enforcement of a decree of expulsion 
against the Jews of Lower Austria in 1652 could 
only be averted by the payment of a contribution of 
35,000 florins. 

Ferdinand’s son and successor, Leopold I. (1657-* 
1705), had originally been destined for the priest¬ 
hood, and only the death of his elder brother Ferdi¬ 
nand placed him on the throne. Of deeply religious 
character and a blind admirer of the Jesuits, he was 
only too eager to listen to the ever-renewed com¬ 
plaints of the citizens of Vienna. At the begin¬ 
ning of Ids reign he confirmed the privileges of 
the jews (1658); and repeated his assurance of their 
protection, when the municipal council of Vienna 
ordered an appraisement of the houses and other 
property of the Jews, though they were not subject 
to municipal taxation (June 21,1661). He also suc¬ 
cessfully checked the mob when, in 1665, the body 
of a murdered woman most found in the ghetto, 
and a rumor was spread that the Jews had com¬ 
mitted the crime. Ilis attitude soou changed, how¬ 
ever. In 1660 he had married Margaret Theresa, a 
Spanish princess, and her influence was strongly 
brought to bear against the toleration of the Jews, 
for to this fact she ascribed the misfortune of the 
death of her first-born. To this was added the in¬ 
fluence of the patriotic but fanatic bishop of Wiener 
Neustadt, Count Kollonitsch; and at length the 
emperor yielded to the demands of the citizens of 
Vienna, and ordered the expulsion of the Jews from 
the city and from the provinces of Lower and Upper 
Austria (Feb. 27, 1670). All Jews 
Expulsion were required to leave the capital by 


from 

Vienna. 


July 25, 1670, and those living in the 
country were expelled in the follow- 
iug spring. The synagogue of Vienna 
was converted into a church (Aiig. 18, 1670), which, 
in honor of the emperor, was named after his patron 
saint, Leopold. The persecution of the Jews soon 
bore fruit. The city could not, as it had promised. 
Pay the taxes of the Jews in addition to those which 

puid before : and many citizens complained 

mat me commerce of the city had suffered through 
the emigration of such a large number of consumers. 
Leopold then adopted a milder policy. He not only 
allowed the exiles to settle in his other provinces, 
notably in Moravia and Bohemia, but further per¬ 
mitted (1673) Jews to visit the fairs in the province 
of Lower Austria, whence they had been expelled. 
Moreover, when in 16S0 the ghetto of Prague was 
destroyed by incendiaries, he refused to listen to the 
entreaties of the municipality of Prague, who wanted 
to use the opportunity to expel the Jews altogether. 
Negotiations with the representatives of the yienna 
exiles at Wischau, Moravia, for their resettlement in 
the capital did not lead to the desired result; never¬ 
theless, not long after the expulsion Jews again ap¬ 
peared in Vienna. 

Culture: Though the Jews of Austria were not 
veiy prominent in rabbinical literature and other 
spiritual activities, the two congregations of Vienna 
and Prague, and, later on, that of Nikolsburg, con¬ 
tained quite a number of - important Talmudists. 
Many of them had come from Germany, like Yom- 
rob Lipmann Heller, rabbi in Nikolsburg, Vienna, 
and Prague, who in 1630 became the object of a 


treacherous calumny and had to leave the country. 
Before him IL L5we ben Bezalel (d. 1609) occupied 
a very prominent position in Prague. The mas¬ 
sacres by the Cossacks in Poland (1648-56) also 
brought many learned fugitives to Austria, like 
Ephraim Coiien, Sliabbethai Cohen, Samuel Kax- 
danower, and others. Menahem Mendel Kroch¬ 
mal was rabbi of Nikolsburg, where he died in 1661, 
and was succeeded by his son-in-law, Gerson Ash¬ 
kenazi, who was the last officiating rabbi of Vienna 
before the expulsion. Prague was the first towm in 
Germany in which a printing-press was established 
(1513). Jewish physicians were always to be found 
in Vienna, successful rivals of their Christian col¬ 
leagues. In the sixteenth century occurs the name 
of Leo Lucerna, called “ Maor Kapon ”; in the seven¬ 
teenth century, those of Leo (L5w) Winkler, who 
graduated in Padua in 1629, and of his two sons, 
Jacob and Isaac, who were graduated there in 1669. 
Acquaintance with German seems to have been rare, 
for the documents signed by the Jews are signed in 
Hebrew. Still, the knowledge of spoken German 
was evidently very general, for the Jesuit priests 
who preached the mission sermons for the Jews were 
instructed to preach in German. Some jews could 
write in German, as is seen from a letter addressed 
to Wagexseil by Enoch Frankel, one of the exiles 
who settled in Forth. This letter is also interesting 
from the broad-mindedness of the author, who pro¬ 
tests against the accusation that the Jews hate 
Christians, as he can not see any reason why the 
professors of different religions should not be toler¬ 
ant toward one another (Kaufmann, “Die Letzte 
Vertreibung dor Judon aus Wien,” p. 197). 

From the Expulsion of 1670 to the Tolera¬ 
tion Edict of Joseph II. (1782): As has been 
stated above, the needs of commercial life made the 
expulsion from Vienna a dead letter. The Jews went 
to the city on business, and the only difference was 
that they were not permitted to reside there. Even 
this prohibition was soon disregarded in exceptional 

instances. TLe war with the 'Turks, who in 1683 

nearly Captured Vienna, required large means; and 
among those who furnished the army with provisions 
and the treasury with money was Samuel Oppen- 
iieimer, a Jew from Heidelberg, who was given 
the right of residence and even that of acquiring 
property in Vienna. His right of residence dated 
from about 1685. Through him other members of 
his family were permitted to dwell in the city, either 
as members of his household, or as his employees. 
Prominent among them was Samson Wertheimer 
(1658-1724). Otliers followed, such as Simon Mi¬ 
chael of Presburg, who had deserved well of the 
imperial treasury by furnishing gold and silver for 
the mint; so that in a comparatively short time the 
city had again a Jewish congregation, only with the 
difference that it possessed no corporate rights as 
such. The short reign of Leopold’s son and suc¬ 
cessor, Joseph I. (1705-11), brought 
Court Jews, no change in their condition. Under 
Charles VI. (1711-40), a brother of 
Leopold, the traditional policy was also maintained. 
About 1725 there came from London to Vienna as a 
court Jew Diego d’Aguilar, who farmed the to¬ 
bacco monopoly, and who, according to the test!- 
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inony of Maria Theresa. had a claim on her grati¬ 
tude because of his disinterested services. 

The malignant fanaticism of the clergy continued. 
Typical for their position is the case of the congre¬ 
gation of Ausske, when its synagogue was destroyed 
anti three members were exiled on the charge of the 
ItK-al priest-, who asserted that they had assaulted 
him, when he (contrary to the law) had entered their 
synagogue on Yom Kippurand preached Christian¬ 
ity to them (1722). In Briinn, whence Jews had 
been expelled through the efforts of Capistrano in 
1454, one Solomon Dent sell in 1706 held services in 
an inn. When this became known the repetition of 
such an act was prohibited under a line of 100 reichs- 
thaler. On the application of Deutsch permission 
was, however, given to read prayers, but not to use 
a scroll of the Law (“cum res sapint synagogam,” 
“Tagcsbote aus Milhren,” Nov. 7, 1001). The taxes 
were very heavy. Charles demanded of the Jews of 
Vienna 148,000 florins to defray the expenses of 
his coronation (1711). In 1717 they had to lend 
1,237,000 florins, toward which Samson Wertheimer 
contributed 500,000 florins. On the other hand, 
these court Jews used their influence in the interest 
of their coreligionists elsewhere when the latter were 
in trouble. It was due to Samuel Oppenheimer’s in¬ 
fluence that the work w Neu Entdecktes Judenthum,” 
by J. A. Eisenmenger. was prohibited. They also 
tried, though in vain, to obtain a repeal of the cruel 
sentence against the Jews of Aussee mentioned 
above. The treatment of the Jews was still guided 
by the principle that they were a nuisance which 
required constant watching, lest it became perni¬ 
cious. Thus Charles issued an order that of every 
Jewish family only one member should be considered 
u pro incola,” which meant that only one should be 
permitted to marry (Sept. 23, 1726). Jews were 
expelled from Breslau in 1738 upon the demand of 
the merchants. 

Maria Theresa (1740-80), who was very bigoted, 
was especially hostile to the Jews. During the war 
with Frederick the Great the rumor spread, as had 
uccn uie case during tnc war with the Swedes and 

with the Turks, that the Jews had betrayed the 
country to the enemy. The empress imposed upon 
them a contribution of 50,000 florins, and in 1744 
issued au edict that all the Jews in the kingdom of 
Bohemia, including the provinces of 
Under Moravia and Silesia, should be ex- 
Maria polled. Only after great efforts by 
Theresa, various philanthropists and foreign 
ambassadors did she consent to sus¬ 
pend the edict for ten years for an annual payment 
of 3,000,000 florins (Aug. 5,1748). Later on the mat¬ 
ter was abandoned. During the seven years’ war 
with Prussia the empress permitted the statement to 
be published that the suspicion against the Jews was 
unfounded. In 1756 the district rabbi of Moravia, 
Moses Lemberger, upon the demand of the empress 
pronounced an excommunication against all traitors. 
In spite of her aversion to the Jews, the empress 
took a deep interest in all matters pertaining to the 
administration of Jewish congregations. Her statute 
forthe Jewry of Moravia, w General-Polizey-Process¬ 
ed Kommerzialordnung fUr die Judenschaft im 
Marggrafthiim Milhren ” (1754), is a classic type of 


paternal legislation in the administration of Jewish 
affairs. The duties of the district rabbi, the mode 
of his election, and even the course of Talmudic 
studies were regulated in detail. She examined 
personally the bill of the delegates to the election of 
the Jewish representatives (1751), and demanded 
that a Jesuit should be a member of the commission 
which should examine all Hebrew books. Her spe¬ 
cial confidence was enjoyed by the Jesuit Franz 
Ilasclhaucr (1677-1756). who in 1726 brought the 
charge against a Jewish calendar, printed in Am¬ 
sterdam, that it contained blasphemies against the 
Catholic religion ( u Zcit. filr die Gcsch. der Juden in 
Deutschland,” ii. 388). In 1700 she issued an order 
that all unbearded Jews should wear a yellow badge 
on their left arm. 

Of the restrictions placed on the Jews a specimen 
| may be given from a petition of the community of 
I Prague. They complain that they are not permitted 
| to buy victuals on the market before a certain hour 
| ^vegetables not before 9, and cattle not before II 
; o’clock; to buy fish is sometimes .altogether prohib¬ 
ited; Jewish druggists are not permitted to buy 
herbs at the same time with Christians ( w Allg. Zeit. 
dcs Jud.” 1887, pp. 676 et se<j.). The taxation was 
exorbitant. For instance, it was decreed in 1744 that 
the Jews should pay a special tax of 40,000 florins 
for the right to import their citrons for the Feast of 
Booths (see Etrog). Upon the petition of the Jews 
this tax was reduced to 4,000 florins. Only occa¬ 
sionally was the empress humane in her treatment 
of the Jews. Thus, on Feb. 15, 1769, she ordered 
that no Jewish child should be baptized against the 
will of its parents; and in a special case she decided 
against the Church (Wolf, “ Judeutaufen in Oester- 
reich,” pp, 55 et scq., Vienna, 1863). An evident 
intention to improve the material condition of the 
Jews is found in her orders (1) that the Jews may 
sell new garments made by themselves, against 
which the gild of tailors had protested (April 10, 
1772); (2) that Jews may engage in jewelers' 'work, 

altho ug h tlioi" must not kcop an apprentice {April 

24, in3); ana (3) mat they may Keep tanneries 
under certain restrictions (Sept. 20, 1775). 

Culture : The mental activity among the Jews dur¬ 
ing this period is still almost exclusively restricted 
to Talmudic literature. Higher literary aims were 
pursued by David Oppenueim, nephew of the court 
Jew’ Samuel Oppenheimer, who was rabbi of Nikols- 
burg 1090-1705, and of Prague 1705-36. His rich 
and well-selected library' could not, however, be 
brought into Austria on account of the severe cen¬ 
sorship, then in the hands of the Jesuits. The move¬ 
ment of Shabbethai Zebi agitated the Jews of Aus¬ 
tria to no small degree; and some of the mystics 
who followed the pseudo-Messiah were Austrians, 
like Loebele Prossnitz; or they found a fertile soil 
in Austria in men like Nelieiniah Hayyim apd Jo¬ 
seph Frank. The controversy between Jacob Em- 
den and Jonathan EybesciiDtz also caused a great 
commotion in Austria, where the latter had spent a 
great part of his early life and where, also, Emden 
had lived for some time in the house of his father- 
in-law, Mordecai ha-Kohen,rabbi in Ungarisch Brod. 
Members of the Auerbach family who had lived in 
Vienna and in Nikolsburg were called to important 
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rabbinical positions in Poland; others, like Schmelke 
Horowitz, rabbi in Xikolsburg (cl. 1778), and Eze¬ 
kiel Landau, chief rabbi of Prague (1754-93), were 
called to Austria from Poland. Prominent men from 
Austria tilled positions in Germany; e.g ., the Teo- 
mim-Frankel family, the B.utiarachs, Jacob Por- 
rKicsin Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Jacob Hkisciikk 
in Metz, both the latter being natives of Prague. 
To Bohemia, as the country of their nativity, point 
the names of Horowitz and Lipsehiitz, the latter de¬ 
rived from Liehesehutz in Bohemia. Even secular 
knowledge began to spread in Austria, as can be 
seen from the physicians Abraham Kjsch, tin* 
teacher of Mendelssohn, and Jonas J eittei.es (1735- 
1806;. who had studied medicine in Halle. 

From the Emancipation Edict of Joseph II. 
to the Revolution of 1848: Under Maria 
Theresa's son and successor, Joseph II. (1780-90), a 
new era began for the Austrian Jews. Joseph was 
an admirer of Voltaire and a disciple of the school 
of enlightenment, and lie, therefore, adopted an at¬ 
titude toward the Jews differing from that of bis 
mother and considered it Iris duty to improve their 
condition. One of the first acts of His government 
was the abrogation of all the laws requiring the 
Jews to wear a distinctive dress (Oct. 21, 1781). 
The enlightenment (“Aufklarung*) of the Jews was 
one of Joseph's cherished plans. To this end he de¬ 
manded that the Jews should assimilate themselves 
to their surroundings, adopt the language of the 
country, and establish schools according to the plan 
of modern pedagogy (* Xormalschulen ”). that they 
should be allowed to enter all high schools and uni¬ 
versities (which, as he expressly states, had been at 
no time directly prohibited), to lease lands for agri¬ 
cultural purposes (if they worked it with Jewish 
hands), to engage in all mechanical trades, arts, and 
wholesale commerce (Oct. 19, 1781). He abolished 
the poll-tax (Dec. 19, 1781), directed the authorities 
to treat the Jews like fellow men (“Nebenmen- 
schen "), and commanded that Jewish children in the 
public schools should also receive proper considera¬ 
tion. Joseph’s views are most clearly expressed in 
what is called the Toi.eranzpatext (Jan. 2, 1782). 
He introduces this law with the statement that it is 
his aim to permit all his subjects, without distinction 
as to creed and nationality, to participate in the wel¬ 
fare and freedom of his government; and, although 
the restrictions on residence in the other provinces 
and the prohibition to reside in Lower Austria are 
expressly maintained, the law breathes the spirit of 
a new era. The specific ecclesiastic restrictions, 
dating from the time of the Vienna council, prohib¬ 
iting Jews from being abroad before noon on Suu- 
. . days and Catholic holy days, and from 

Beginning visiting places of amusement, are abol- 
of a ished. He also compelled the Jews 
Hew Era. to assume fixed family names (1787) 
and to serve in the army—in each 
case the first instance of the kind in Europe. 

The short reign of Leopold IL (1790-03), brother 
an .successor of Joseph, was too uneventful to 
leave any traces in the history of the Austrian Jews; 
u it may be mentioned that upon his ascent to the 
Uirone the bishops presented a petition asking that 
e aws of Joseph II. relating to the Jews be abro¬ 


gated, and that the Jews l>e again declared crown 
vassals ( u Kammerknechtc”) whose position de¬ 
pended solely on the good-will of the monarch. 
Leopold replied evasively that the times were too 
troublous to allow him to take an}' decisive steps 
in the matter. Francis II. (1792-1835), Leopold’s 
son and successor, reigned during the most critical 
period of Austria’s history. He was a man of nar¬ 
row views, a typical Philistine; and his conception 
of the political and economic situation of the Jews 
was in harmony with his general policy. When, in 
1793, Baron von Saurau, one of the highest officials, 
made a motion to abolish a special department of 
the police, the M Judeiianit,” an invidious distinction 
against the Jews, the emperor agreed that the de¬ 
partment should he called a commission. Economic 
and social restrictions were numerous. The princi¬ 
ple of improving the condition of the Jews by open¬ 
ing to them new ways of activity, as Joseph II. had 
intended, was given up. Agriculture, which Jo¬ 
seph II. endeavored to introduce among them, was 
restricted. They were prohibited from farming rural 
property. Only in the case of the estates of noble¬ 
men ( M Landtilfiiehe Outer T> ) was an exception made 
(March 29, 1793); and even then hereditary tenancy 
or acquisition was prohibited. Similarly, a Jew 
could foreclose a mortgage on real estate only un¬ 
der the condition that he should not buy it or take 
it under his administration (Oct. 23, 1816, ami July 
20, 1827). The Jews of Vienna were especially re¬ 
stricted: The emperor wrote with great indignation 
to one of his ministers stating that he had heard that 
the Viennese Jews bought houses in the names of 
Christians, and that this scandal (“Unfug”) would 
not be tolerated (May 27, 1814). A law of 1804 
prohibited dealing in saltpeter; one of 1814, in salt 
and grain. Although Simon von Lammel, a favor* 
ite of the emperor, petitioned to have the last-men¬ 
tioned act repealed, the emperor refused (1819). A 
law of 1818 (repeated in 1829) prohibited Jews from 
establishing themselves as druggists; only one ex¬ 
ception being made; namely, in favor of Michael 
Perl, the son of Joseph Perl, whose father had 
done good service in the cause of education among 
the Jews of Galicia. In 1802 it was decreed that 
thenceforth no Jew should obtain a “Toleranz,” or 
grant, to reside in Vjenna, which law was later 
amended in favor of the wealthiest. The law that 
Jews should not keep Christian domestics, dating 
back to the Council of Vienna, 1267, was repeatedly 
renewed between 1803 and 1817. Typical for the 
condition of the Jews and the policy of the authori¬ 
ties is the case of Abraham Hcimaimand his family, 
natives of Bavaria, who during the French occupa¬ 
tion (1809) had settled in Laibach, whence the Jews 
had been expelled since 1515. As soon 
Case of as the Vienna congress (1815) restored 
Abraham the former conditions, Heimann re- 
Heimann. cei veil an order of expulsion, and until 
1848 he had to fight in the courts for 
the most natural rights of a human being. The 
highly interesting details of this struggle are de¬ 
scribed by a member of the family in “ Allg. Zeit. 
dcs Jud.” 1849, pp. 41 et Isaac Samuel Reggio, 
who during the French occupation had been pro¬ 
fessor at the Lycee in his native town, Gorice, was 
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discharged when Austria again took possession of 
Illyria. 

The ecclesiastical laws were also applied with re¬ 
gard to the internal affairs of the Jews. The latter 
were not permitted to have any music in Advent, 
which generally occurred (luring Hanukkah; and an 
order was issued that Christians should not be per¬ 
mitted to dance at the balls of the Jews on Purim 
(1806 and 1824). llow little the Jews were under¬ 
stood can be seen from the fact that when the 
assembly of Jewish notables convened in Paris, an 
order was given to watch the correspondence of the 
Jews, so as to ascertain whether they were plotting 
against the government. The police soon reported 
that, aside from some insignificant letters, which 
some Jews received from their relatives living in 
France, no interest was taken by them in the pro¬ 
ceedings of the assembly and of the subsequent 
Sanhedrin (180G). The only Austrian Jew who re¬ 
ceived an invitation to attend this meeting, Bernhard 
von Eskeles, loyally turned over his invitation to 
the police. Another ecclesiastical restriction against 
the Jews was the prohibition of the assumption of 
names of Christian saints as first names (Xov. 6, 
1834), which was evidently a reflex of the similar 
prohibition issued in Prussia Dec. 22, 1833. There 
was somewhat of the humorous in the report of 
a court councilor upon the synagogue which the 
Jews of Vienna desired to build: lie expressed the 
fear that, if the Jews should have an attractive 
building and good sermons, the synagogue would 
soon be better frequented than the church (1824) 
(Wolf, w Geseh. der Juden in AVien,” p. 133). 

On the other hand, it must be acknowledged that 
Francis had the intention of being in a measure just 
to the Jews, aud that he sincerely wished to improve 
the desolate condition of their religious organiza¬ 
tion. It is certainly a notable sign of 
Interest in progress that as early as 1810 a Jew, 
Communal Hbnig, member of a family of famous 
Or- financiers, was appointed an officer in 
ganization. the army—except in France, the first 
case of the kind in Europe. Even a 
tyrannical measure, such as that requiring everyone 
who wished to marry to pass an examination in re¬ 
ligion (based on Ilcrz Homberg’s text-book, “Bene 
Zion,” 1810), was well meant, although its mainte¬ 
nance down to 1856 was vexatious. As early as 1795 
the emperor had busied himself with a scheme to 
improve the spiritual condition of the Jews. He 
intended to establish a rabbinical seminary; and the 
failure of the scheme was due to the opposition of 
rabbis of the old school. like Eleazar Fleckeles, 
Samuel Landau, aud Marcus Bexedikt. It cer¬ 
tainly is creditable to him that he declined to enter¬ 
tain the propositions of narrow-minded rationalists 
like Herz Homberg and Peter Beer —who de¬ 
nounced the rabbis as blind fanatics, and the Tal¬ 
mud as the source of all evil among the Jews—and 
it is especially creditable that he did not reward 
Homberg’s defamations of Judaism with the much- 
coveted “ Toleranz. ” 

The next result of the investigations of the spiri¬ 
tual cor.d;tio^ of Judaism was the “ Patent ” for Bo¬ 
hemia, issued Aug. 3, 1797, which stated the princi¬ 
ple that it was the emperor’s object ultimately to 


remove all Jewish disabilities, although for the pres¬ 
ent the only tangible progress was the law requiring 
every rabbi to take a course of philosophical studies. 
This law was repeated for the other provinces of 
Austria (Jan. 22, 1820, and Jan. 29, 1826). It re¬ 
mained for a long time a dead letter, and even to¬ 
day (1902) it is not fully carried into practise. Next 
followed the establishment of the first scientific 
institution for the education of rabbis, opened in 
Padua (then under Austrian dominion) Xov. 10, 
1829. It also redounds to the emperor’s honor that 
he refused to entertain the proposition made by 
three Jews to pay into the treasury the annual sum 
of 150,000 florins, if they were given the right to 
levy a tax on Etrogim. The emperor considered it 
wrong to impose a tax on a religious practise (Dec. 
12, 1799) (“ Israelitisches Familienblatt,” Hamburg, 
Oct. 10,1901). It showed also considerable progress 
when the Jews in Vienna obtained permission to 
build a “Tempel,” named so after the one founded 
in Hamburg. 1817. This name is in itself signifi¬ 
cant ; for in 1620 the citizens of Vienna complain that, 
while the emperor had given the Jews the right to 
build a synagogue, they had-erected a “Tempel.” 
On the other hand, the name “ congregation ” was 
still denied to the Viennese Jews: they 
The Vienna were merely “the Jews of Vienna,” 
“Tempel.” and their representatives not a board 
of trustees (“ Vorstand ”), but merely 
delegates (“ Vertreter ”), their .rabbi an inspector of 
“kosher” meat, and their preacher (I. X. Mann¬ 
heim er) merely a teacher of religion. 

Francis was succeeded by his son, Ferdinand I. 
(1835-48), an invalid of no brilliant intellect, and 
practically without influence on the affairs of the 
government. The ministers who ruled for him were 
bent on maintaining the patriarchal state of affairs 
which had existed under Francis I., and which was 
considered by the leading statesman, Metternich, to 
be the best safeguard of public order. Still, the 
progress of the age demanded here and there a 
milder interpretation of the existing laws. Thus, 
when the administration of Count Salm’s estate in 
Kaitz prohibited the giving of a night’s lodging to 
Jewish pedlers, the authorities of the central gov¬ 
ernment set aside the order (1836). The position 
of the Jews of Vienna was somewhat improved. 
Those that possessed the right of residence were al¬ 
lowed to transfer it to their children, and strangers 
were peimitted to remain in the city two weeks. 
Further, the police did not carry out these restric¬ 
tions rigorously; and sometimes they became a dead 
letter. Those not having the right of residence had 
merely to have their passports revised, as if they 
had left the city. Immediately after having passed 
the gate, they returned and applied for a new per¬ 
mission to Teside in the city two weeks (Wolf, 
“Geseh. der Juden in Wien,” p. 142). Here and 
there senseless restrictions were introduced, probably 
upon the complaint of some overzealous official or 
of an unsympathetic population, as when (Jan. 81 t 
1836) a prohibition against pedling in' the border 
districts was issued because the Jewish pedlers were 
supposed to be responsible for smuggling, or when 
(1841) the Jews of Prague were prohibited from 
spending the summer in the suburb of Bubentsch. 
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But, on the whole, the policy of the government 
made for progress. Thus an order of June 4, 1841, 
permitted the possession by Jews of rural estate 
when they worked the farms themselves; and the 
restrictions (dating from the beginning of the eight¬ 
eenth century) against the number of Jewish mar¬ 
riages, and which even Joseph II. would not remove, 
were more liberal^ interpreted. Teachers and 
rabbis were permitted to marry, even when there 
was no vacancy in the number of legal? j' permitted 
families. Similar favors were bestowed on manu¬ 
facturers, on the owners of large estates, and on 
prominent scholars. The need of a revision in the 
legal status of the Jews is strikingly illustrated b}' 
the fact that in 1847, when the famous composer 
Meykkukeh visited Vienna, the government had to 
issue an order declaring him to be a “cavalier” and 
not a Jew, so that he might be exempt from the tax 
which every non-resident Jew had to pay when vis¬ 
iting the city. One great mark of progress was the 
abolition of the Jewish Oath (Aug. 18, 184G), in 
which matter Austria preceded most of the German 
states. Another important, step was the law of 
March 24, 1841, for Galicia, which promised certain 
improvements for the Jews of that province who 
should dress in European costume and 

Signs of acquire a knowledge of either German 
Progress, or Polish. For the same reason the 
government established there county 
rabbinates (“ Kreisrabbinate ”). The government also 
took a great interest in the reform of public worship; 
and the authorities of Prague ostentatiously took 
part in the dedication of the new “Tempel fhr Gere- 
gelten Gottesdienst ” in that city, which was dedi¬ 
cated on the emperor’s birthday, April 19, 1837. 
Similarly it encouraged the endeavors to induce the 
Jews to devote themselves to agriculture and me¬ 
chanical pursuits. These endeavors are treated be¬ 
low under Culture. 

From the devolution of 1848 to the Pres¬ 
ent Time: The revolution in France awakened an 
echo everywhere in Europe. In Vienna tumults 
occurred March 13, and one of the first victims of 
the revolution was a Jewish student, Heinrich 
Spitzer, who was shot by.the troops. Legislation 
relating to the Jews was at once revised in a liberal 
sense. In the new constitution of April 25 the free 
exercise of religion was granted; and the special 
Jewish taxes were abolished Oct. 28. For the first 
time in the history of Austria, Jews were appointed 
professors in the universities; €.g., Jacob Golden- 
i hal in Vienna and Wolfgang AVessely in Prague, 
both,* however, as assistant professors in Semitic 
languages. Jews took a prominent part in the revo¬ 
lutionary movement. To the first parliament, as¬ 
sembled first in Vienna and later on in Kremsier, 
five Jewish deputies were elected: Adolph Fiscn- 
hof, who had always taken a prominent position, 
and was one of the most popular men in Vienna; 
Joseph Goldmark, also from Vienna; Abraham 
Halpern from Stanislau; I. N. Manniieimer, the 
Vienna preacher, for Brody; and Bar Meisels, 
rabbi of Cracow, from that city. Another Jew 
^ 10 had taken an active interest in the revolu- 
lonarv movement was one of the victims of re¬ 
action, when Prince Windischgriltz captured Vienna. 


Hermann Jellinek was shot as a rebel Nov. 23 
1848. 

Ferdinand, who was too weak to remain at the 
helm of the state's ship in such critical times, ab¬ 
dicated, and was replaced by his nephew, the pres¬ 
ent empeior, Francis Joseph, who, at the age of 
eighteen, ascended the throne Dec. 2, 1848. The 
young emperor was soon prevailed upon to adopt a 
more autocratic policy. The Reichstag of Kremsier 
was suddenly dissolved, and a constitution, pro¬ 
claimed by the emperor without the consent of the 
parliament, was promulgated (“ Octroyierte Verfas- 
sung”) March 4, 1849. This constitution still re¬ 
tained the principle of religious liberty, and the ad¬ 
ministrative authorities still interpreted the laws in 
a liberal sense, the right of the Jews to acquire real 
estate and the abolition of the restriction on mar¬ 
riages being expressly acknowledged. Signs of re¬ 
action were, however not wanting. The clergy 
agitated against the abolition of Austria’s character 
as a Roman Catholic country, and petitioned (April 
18, 1850) the emperor to appoint no Jews to any 
ottice. The population, on the other hand, was also 
unwilling to allow the Jews an extension of their 
former rights. In cities where they had been ex¬ 
cluded, the population would not have them ad¬ 
mitted; and in cities where their right of residence 
had been restricted to certain quarters. 
Reaction, objections were inade to their removal 
into forbidden districts. Even before 
the constitution of April 25, 1848, line! been promul¬ 
gated there were excesses in Prague, which spread 
over various parts of the countrj r and assumed very 
serious proportions in Hungary. The city of Stern¬ 
berg, Moravia, passed a resolution that at no time 
should a Jew be given the city’s franchise; and the 
council of Laibach excluded the Jews from the righf; 
to acquire real estate. In Prague the burgomaster 
demanded that the Jewish congregation should pre¬ 
vail upon its members to close the stores which they 
had rented outside of the ghetto (1849). The gov¬ 
ernment seemed to favor tills agitation; for, when a 
Jew applied for a position in the postal service, he 
was told that he must bring a certificate from the 
rabbi that lie was permitted to write on the Sab¬ 
bath. Officially the reaction was introduced when 
the government repealed (Dec. 31, 1851) the consti¬ 
tution of March 4, 1849, although even then it was 
declared that religious liberty should not Ik? dis¬ 
turbed. This provision, however, had hardly any 
practical value. As the civil code had provided that 
a Jew who married had to show permission from the 
authorities, and this clause had not been abrogated, 
the government decided that a Jew who wished to 
marry had to bring a special license, a view which 
changed the former status only in so far as the num¬ 
ber of marriages was no longer limited. At the same 
time the right of the Jews to hold real estate in all 
parts of the country was suspended, and the pro¬ 
hibition (1817 and 1834) against keeping Christian 
domestics and against assuming the names of Chris¬ 
tian saints was renewed (Oct. 2, 1853). In a new 
regulation concerning notaries public (May 21,1855), 
the Jews were excluded. In the same spirit in 
which, under Francis I., the Jews were suspected of 
conspiring against the government, an order was 
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issued that the Jews of Austria should not be per¬ 
mitted to have any dealings with Ludwig Philipp- 
sox, nor to join his society for the promotion of 
Jewish literature (Aug. 5, 1855). 

The Concordat of Aug. 18. 1855, which delivered 
Austria altogether into the hands of the clericals, 
had its effects upon tin* condition of the Jews. They 
were excluded from positions as teachers in elenien- 
tarv and liiirh schools, and, contrary to the spirit of 
the legislation of Joseph II., the government wished 
even to exclude Jewish children from the public 
schools, which were to be exclusively Catholic. 
Count Thun, minister of public education, attempted 
to force the congregation of Vienna to establish a 
Jewish school. Jewish house-physicians in the Vi¬ 
enna hospital were to be limited in numbers (185G); 
and even the farming of rural estates was prohibited. 
The language of some of the governmental orders is 
in itself significant; for instance, one was issued to 
the administrative authorities requiring them to see 
that the Jews “who have sneaked into Christian real 
estate are removed ” (March 23, 1856). Returning 
to the policy of 1670, the government prohibited the 
establishment of Jewish congregations in the prov¬ 
ince of Lower Austria (April 28,1857), and restricted 
the appointment of Jewish veterans to civil positions 
to towns where Jews possessed the right of residence 
(1858). The commercial high school (“ Ilandelsaka- 
demie”)in Vienna, established from funds appro¬ 
priated by merchants, among whom were quite a 
number of Jews, could not be opened because the 
minister insisted that no Jew should be appointed to 
a position therein. Some municipal authorities fol¬ 
lowed the example of the government in their own 
way. The burgomaster of Saaz, Bohemia, on the 
strength of the privileges granted to the city in 1561, 
ordered that all Jews should leave the city within two 
weeks; and the municipal authorities of Marburg, in¬ 
sisting on the legality of the edict of expulsion is¬ 
sued in 1496, ordered a Jew who had lived in that 
city for nine years to leave within a fortnight. The 
defeat of Austria in the Italian war of 1859, termi¬ 
nated by the peace of Villafranea (July 11, 1859), 
brought a change of policy. As late as June 6,1859, 
the prohibition against keeping Christian domestics 
was reenforced, and on June 17 the marriages con¬ 
cluded without special license were declared void; 
but on Nov. 29 these restrictions were removed, and 
on Aug. 22 a liberal legislation on the position of 
the Jews was promised. 

This legislation was promulgated Feb. 18, 1860. 
It gave to the Jews of most of the Austrian prov¬ 
inces full right to hold property. In 

Dawn of Galicia and in the Bukowina this right 

Freedom, was limited to those who possessed a 
certain education; while Upper Aus¬ 
tria, Styria, Carinthia, Tyrol, and Vorarlberg were 
excluded from the law, and in these provinces Jews 
were not permitted to hold any real estate until the 
new constitution, Staatsgrundgesetze of Dec. 21, 
1807, abolished all disabilities on the ground of relig¬ 
ious differences. In the population the new condi¬ 
tion of affairs aroused enmities, and again occasional 
disturbances occurred, as in Trebitseh, Moravia, and 
Lemberg. The clerical party also protested against 
the admission of the Jews to the full rights of citi¬ 


zenship. Noteworthy in this connection is the libel 
suit brought against Kpranpa by Sebastian Brun¬ 
ner, the anti-Semitic editor of the “Wiener Kircheu- 
zeitung,” May 10. I860, though it was dismissed. 
At the election to the new parliamentary bodies, the 
“Landtage,” a number of Jews were returned, two 
of whom, Kuranda and Wintkrstkin, were dele¬ 
gated by tin* Landtage to the Reiehsrath. The em¬ 
peror called into the House of Lords Baron Anselm 
von Rothschild, which is perhaps the first case of a 
Jew being made a peer. The constitution of Dec. 
21, 1867, finally removed all disabilities, and from 
that date the political history of the Jews in Aus¬ 
tria is limited to their treatment by the administra¬ 
tive authorities and to the position of the several 
political parties, on which subject information will 
be found under Anti-Semitism. 

The government of Austria has always taken great 
interest in internal Jewish affairs. Even under the 
clerical minister of public instruction. Count Thun, 
religious instruction in the high schools was made 
compulsory (Feb. 11. 1852). At a later period the 
government paid the teachers' salaries. On March 
21, 1890, a law was issued which regulated the con¬ 
dition of Jewish congregations. It makes it com¬ 
pulsory for every Jew to be a member of the con¬ 
gregation of the district in which he resides, and so 
gives to every congregation the right to tax the in¬ 
dividual memlw*rs. In elective bodies and in gov¬ 
ernmental positions since the beginning of the consti¬ 
tutional era the Jews have always held their own, 
especially in the army, where some of them have 
even risen to the rank of general. The Reiehsrath 
has since its inception had its quota of Jewish mem¬ 
bers, and the House of Lords has always numbered 
Jews among its members; at present there are three, 
the two brothers Gomperz and Baron von Oppen- 
heimer. As soon as the new era began (1860), Jews 
were appointed to positions in the university. The 
first regular professor in the University of Vienna 
was the dermatologist Zkissl, and in Prague in the 
same year Wolfgang Wesserly was appointed full 
professor of criminal law\ 

Cnltnre : The intentions of Joseph II. to raise the 
intellectual and moral status of his Hebrew subjects 
awakened an echo in the hearts of the Austrian 
Jew s. In towns where there were already centers 
of civilization, as in Triest and Prague, Jewish 
schools (“ Normalschulen ”) were established. Other 
places followed, especially after the awakening of 
the modern- spirit in Austria (about 1830-39). In 
Galicia this movement was not very successful, al¬ 
though even there some men like Perl obtained 
good results. In Lemberg, Abraham Kojin died a 
martyr to the cause of education and progress (Sept. 
7, 1848). The movement to lead the Jews to me¬ 
chanical and to agricultural occupations w T as very 
energetically reciprocated by the Jew r s of Austria. 
The noble and active philanthropist Joseph von 
Wertheimer founded the Society for the Promotion 
of Mechanical Occupations in Vienna, 1840; and 
similar societies followed in other parts of the coun¬ 
try, as in Prague, 1846. Wertheimer was also instru¬ 
mental in introducing the Kindergarten in Austria. 
Ilirsch Kolisek in 1844 established in Nikolsburg the 
first Jewish institute for deaf-mutes, which iu 1853 
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was transferred to Vienna. There, through the ef¬ 
forts of Ludwig August Fraxkl. the first Jewish 
institute for the education of the blind was founded 
in 1870. An institution for tlie training of rabbis, 
wliicli at the end of the eighteenth century had al¬ 
ready engaged the attention of the government, was 
finally opened in Vienna, 1894. 

In religious matters Austria lias always been con¬ 
servative. The first introduction of any changes in 
the service took place in Vienna, where M.* L. Bik- 
dkkmanx, the moving of the congregation, 

hoped to introduce the reforms of the Hamburg 
temple; but Mannheimer, who had himself partici¬ 
pated in these services, felt that for 
Religious Vienna a more conservative spirit was 
Con- necessary. The latter, therefore, lim- 
servatism. ited the reforms to the omission of 
some Piyyi;tim. to a trained choir, to 
decorum in service, and to the introduction of a 
German sermon. This type of temple, dedicated 
1820, was introduced everywhere in the civilized 
parts of Austria, and also in Galicia, where, in Tarno- 
])ol, Lemlierg and Brody, the cultured element of 
the community founded what was called a “Chor- 
sehul.” From Brody this type of reform was even 
introduced to Odessa, where many people from 
Brody liad settled. 

Secular education had made rapid progress after 
the decree of Joseph II., although, owing to the fact 
that the practise of medicine was the only field open 
for Jews through academic education, the students 
could not be numerous. The events of 1848 in¬ 
creased this number. In 1S51 the number of Jew- 
ish students in the high schools of Austria was 1,598; 
in 1857 they had increased to 2,143. The increasing 
number of students in the secular schools drove the 
veshibot out of existence; and so the Talmudists of 
the old school, with the exception of those of Galicia, 
have almost completely disappeared. To the first 
part of the nineteenth century belong: Eleazar 
Fleckeles (d. 1826), rabbi of Prague; Ephraim Zal¬ 
man Margulies in Brody (d. 1828): MarcusBenedikt, 
district rabbi in Moravia (1753-1829); Jacob Orn- 
stein. rabbi in Lemberg (d. 1839);' Nahum Nchcmiak 
Trchitseh, district rabbi in Moravia (1777-1842); 
Hirscli Chajes. rabbi in Zolkiev (d. 1855); Solomon 
Ivltiger in Brody (d. 1869); Marcus Wolf Ettinger 
(d. 1863) and Joseph Saul Nathansohn (d. 1875), 
both in Lemberg; and Aaron Kornfeld in Goltsch- 
Jcnikau (d. 1881). The Jewish scholars of a more 
modern type are so numerous that only the most 
prominent names can be quoted here. Among those 
who belong to the school of the Biuhists must be 
mentioned Ilerz Ilomberg (1749-1841) and Peter Beer 
(1 <58-1838). In the school of systematic scholars 
Z. Frankel (1801-75) deserves the first rank. The 
Polisli circle counts Nachman Krochmal (1789-1840), 

L Rapoport (1790-1867), and Isaac Erter (d. 
1851). The succeeding; generation has Solomon 
Buber (b. 1827) and S. II. Halberstamm (1832-1900). 
One of the best-known writers of the present histor¬ 
ical school is I. II. Weiss (b. 1815). Others are: Leo¬ 
pold Low (1811-75), M. Steinsehneider (b. 1816), H. 
B-Fa^l (1 8°2-83).A. Jellinek (1821-94). S. I. Kilmpf 
(181.1-93), Nchemias Brill! (1843-91), David Kauf- 
mann (1852-99). Further miglit be included the 


Italians I. S. R<*ggio (1784-1855), Joseph Almanzi 
(1801-60), and S. D. Luzzatto (1800-651. all of whom 
spent f heir life under Austrian dominion. Of prom¬ 
inent poets and authors those may first be mentioned 
who have written on Jewish subjects: viz., Leopold 
Kompcrt (1N22-86), Leo Ilerzberg-Frankel (b. 1827), 
Karl Emil Franzos (b. 1848), L. A. Frankl (1810-94), 
Moritz Rap pa port (1808-80), Seligmann Heller 
(1831-90), Michael Klapp (d. 1888), J. L. Lcdcrer 
(1808-76), and Moritz Hartmann (1821-73). The 
pianist Ignaz Moschcles (1794-1870) and tlie actor 
Adolph Sonnenthal (h. 1834) are distinguished; and 
to them may be added the regenerator of synagogue 
music, Solomon Sulzer( 1804-90); the mathematician 
Simon Spitzer( 1826-87); the chess-player W. Steinitz 
(d. 1900); statesmen like Kuranda.Fischhof.and Win- 
terstein; scientists like Jacob Fischel, an authority 
on psychiatry (d. 1892): the dermatologist Zcissl, and 
others, too numerous to mention, show how. in a 
comparatively short time; the Jews of Austria have 
risen to the level of their non-Jewish fellow-citizens* 

Biruographv : For the earliest period of the historr treated 
the best source is J. E. Scherer; Die Iicehtxvcrhiilt'uixsc der 
Judcn in den Deutsch-tjrxterrcivhixvhcn Ldndcrn, Leipsir. 
1901; [Joseph von Wertheimer] Die Judcn in Oestrrreich 
vom Sta/tdjntuhfc dex Ucchta und dex Staatxruilheit*, 2 
vols., ih. 1S42; (appeared anonymously) G. Wolf, Gesch. der 
Judcn in Wien, Vienna, 1*70; Judcniaufcn in Ocxterreicti, 
Vienna, 1803: O. Kaufmann, Samson Wertheimer, der 
Ohcrhofiaetor und Lande.xrahhiner , Vienna. 1888; idem, 
Urkundlirhcs am dan Lclten Samson Wertheimer'*, 
Vienna, isftj; idem. Die Lftzlc Vcrtrcihung dcr Judcn aus 
Wien und Tine Vorursvhirhtc,\irnm, 1880 . a »>ibli<^raphy 
of the essays which appeared in periodicals tn-atinjr of the 
history of the Jews in Austria will l>e found in Zeit. far die 
Cicsch. der Judcn in Deutschland , ii. 130 ct seq. 

D. 

AUTHENTICATION OF DOCUMENTS 
(Kiyyum, Ashsharta, Henpek): An official cer¬ 
tificate of genuineness. This is either the result of 
actual litigation on the subject, in which case the de¬ 
cision of the court is tlie official authentication, or 
where the proper persons appear before a competent 
tribunal, which takes their testimony and officially 
authenticates the instrument for the purpose of pre¬ 
venting litigation concerning it. Tlie use of authen¬ 
tication is well known in Talmudic law. Strict law 
does not require tlie authentication of an instrument 
in order to give it validity, because, according to 
Resh Lakisli, the attestation of subscribing witnesses 
is equivalent to tlie testimony of those who have 
been examined in court (Git. 3 a). The reason for 
this rule is obvious: there may lie danger of fraud 
and forgery in the case of an instrument signed by 
the debtor, but such danger is far removed in the 
case of an instrument which is signed l>y two disin¬ 
terested witnesses. An instrument is considered ju¬ 
dicially authenticated (1) if tlie judges themselves 
recognize the handwritings of the subscribing wit¬ 
nesses; or (2) if the witnesses sign in the presence of 
tlie court; or (3) if the subscribing witnesses appear 
before the court and acknowledge their signatures, 
stating that they witnessed the trans- 
Hethods action; or (4) if other witnesses appear 
of Authen- and testify that they recognize the 
tication. handwriting of the subscribing wit¬ 
nesses; or (5) if the court, after com¬ 
parison of the signatures in issue with the signatures 
in at least two other instruments, reaches the con¬ 
clusion that the signatures are genuine. 
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In the latter ease, the instruments with which the 
comparison is to lie made must be at least three 
years old (this being the period in which prescriptive 
rights to real estate may be obtained), and must be 
instruments of conveyance of real estate in the hands 
of the persons in open and undisputed possession of 
such estate. If the instruments with which the 
comparison is to be made are in the possession of the 
person who is interested in having the signatures 
authenticated, they can not be used for such pur¬ 
poses. Some authorities are of the opinion that a 
comparison with the signatures in a letter or with 
the handwriting of the author of a book in manu¬ 
script is not permitted (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
Mislipat, 46, 7, gloss). 

Frankel (** Der Gerichtliche Beweis,” p. 415) re¬ 
duces these live cases to three fundamental principles: 

(1) Acknowledgment by subscribing witnesses; 
(2) the testimony of third persons who know the 
signatures of the subscribing witnesses; and (3) com¬ 
parison of handwritings. 

As to the acknowledgment of their signatures by 
tiie subscribing witnesses, the Mislmah provides 
(Ket, ii. 4) that if one witness says, “This is my sig¬ 
nature, and the other signature is in the handwriting 
of my associate, the second witness,” and the other 
witness testifies in the same manner,their testimony is 
sufficient for authentication. If the. one says, “This 
is my signature,” and the other likewise says, “This 
is my signature,” a third person must be called who 
recognizes both signatures, in order that there may 
be two witnesses for each signature. This is the 
decision of Rabbi Judah; but the Sages say that a 
third person need not be called in, because it is sufii- | 
ciont if cadi one proves his own handwriting. 

The point raised here touches the very essence of 
attestation of documents. According to Rabbi Ju¬ 
dah, the witnesses admitting their own handwriting 
are testifying merely to that fact, and not to the 
substance of the document; whereas, according to 
the Sages, the testimony of each of the witnesses 
acknowledging his own handwriting is to the sub¬ 
stance of the document; hence, according to the 
latter, there are in fact two witnesses attesting the 
fact in issue; namely, the substance of the document. 
Therefore, it is unnecessary to call in a third person 
who is familiar with their signatures. 

Proof of the handwriting of the witnesses is alluded 
to in the Mishnah above cited and in the Baraita 
(Kef. 195). In this case, each of the signatures must 
be proved by two witnesses, because 
Proof the testimony is not as to the sub- 
of Hand- stance of the instrument, but as to the 
■writing, genuineness of the signature. If one 
of the subscribing witnesses admits his 
signature, and he and a third person prove the sig¬ 
nature of the other subscribing witness, this is not 
sufficient, because thereby the instrument is proved 
for the greater part by one witness; to wit, the sub¬ 
scribing witness, who admits his own signature and 
proves the signature of the other. The Talmudic 
law requires that in every case the testimony of the 
witnesses, in order to establish a fact, must go to the 
entire matter; and a fact is not proved if the testi¬ 
mony of one of the witnesses proves more than that 
of the other (see Ket. 21a; B. B. 57a). 


On the question of comparison of handwritings 
for the purpose of proving the signatures, the rule 
seems to be that the comparison may be made with 
two other instruments, as above stated; but com¬ 
parison may also lie made with an instrument the 
validity of which has been attacked and which has 
been judicially declared genuine (Ket. 195), and such 
a judicially authenticated instrument is for this pur¬ 
pose as good as two ordinary instruments (Hoshen 
Mislipat, I.c.). 

In authenticating the document, it is customary 
to mention the mode of authentication (ib .). The 
Shulhan ‘Aruk simply prescribes that, if the court 
merely writes, “ In the presence of us 
Examples three sitting together, this instrument 
of was authenticated,” this is sufficient. 
Formulas, although they do not state in what 
manner it was authenticated. The fol¬ 
lowing formulas are customarily used; 

-(1) When the subscribing witnesses themselves 
admit their signatures: 

We three sat together in court and considered the aforesaid 
document to which there are subscribed two witnesses: A, the 
son of B, and C. the son of O. These two witnesses came before 
us and acknowledged their signatures, and admitted that they 
were their own handwritings. Therefore, we, as Is proper, 
have found them to l>e genuine and authentic. (Here follow 
the date and the signatures of the three Judges.) 

(2) When other witnesses testify to the signatures 
of the subscribing witnesses: 

We three sat together in court and considered the aforesaid 
document to which there are subscribed two witnesses; A, the 
son of B, and C. the son of D; and there came before us two 
other witnesses: E, the son of F. ami G. tlid son of H ; and they 
testified before us concerning tiie signatures of the aforesaid 
witnesses who have sul**-ril>ed these documents, and they made 
clear to us that the said signatures are in the handwritings of the 
said witnesses. Therefore, we, as is proper, have fount! them 
to be genuine and authentic. (Here follow the date and the 
signatures of the three judges.) 

The formula in each case is varied to suit the 
nature of the proof brought before the court. Alist 
of such formulas may be found in Nalialat Sliib‘ah, 
xxvi.; see also “Seder Tikkuue Shetarot,” by J. G. 
C. Adler, Hamburg, 1773. 

As a rule, the signatures of the three judges are 
required; but it is sufficient if the authentication is 
signed by two of them (Hoshen Mislipat, 46, 29). 

The tribunal authenticating the docu- 
Two ment need not necessarily be learned 

Judges in the law, nor is it necessary that the 

Must Sign, debtor or the person to be charged by 
this document be present; indeed, the 
authentication may take place even if the debtor 
declares the instrument a forgery (ib. 5). The 
authentication is simply a judicial affirmation of the 
correctness of the signature of the subscribing wit¬ 
ness, and the truth of the facts set forth in the docu¬ 
ment is not directly in issue (Ket. 1095, top; Hoshen 
Mislipat, l.c. 20). 

In order that there might be no danger of the 
authentication being used for some other instrument, 
the rule was adopted that no space must be left 
between the document and the authentication, but 
that the latter must be w'ritten immediately under 
the signature of the witnesses, or on the back of the 
instrument immediately behind the writing (B. B. 
163a ; Hoshen Mislipat, 46, 31). If, however, the 
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space between the signatures of the witnesses and 
the authentication is tilled up by lines and dots, it is 
sufficient (ib. 32 et wp). Maimouides (Mahveli we- 
Lowch, xxvii. 6) and the Hosheu Mishpat- (U.) seem 
to have been of the opinion that the authentication 
could be written alongside of the document. 

Although an authenticated document was in the 
nature of a public record, and lmd all the faith and 
credit given to it as such, nevertheless the question 
of its genuineness could be raised. If any such 
question arose, it was sullicient for two of the sub¬ 
scribing judges to acknowledge their signatures it) 
the authentication. Other rules concerning the proof 
of authenticated instruments, when the same are 
attested, are stated by the Shullmn ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
Mishpat, 40, 14-16, 37* 38. 

Biri touraphy : AVf. 185-22a; B. B. 150a, 103a ct xca.\ Mal- 
monides, Ya<U 'Lriut. vi.-vlii; Shulhan "A mk. Jjoshcn 
MiAtjxit. 46; Zacliaria Frankel, Der (icrichtliche Bcirei x, 
pp. 414 dt scq.i Talmudic Lexica, articles AsJmhmia. Hen - 
]>t h\ Jyijiuum ; Mosers Blooli, Die Civil ProccHsordnung, 
pp.‘ 59 et xcq . 

j. sr. D. W. A. 

AUTHORITY, RABBINICAL: Tlie power 
or right of deciding the Law, in dubious cases, or 
of interpreting, modifying, or amplifying, and oc¬ 
casionally of abrogating it, as vested in the Rabbis 
as its teachers and expounders. 

In Biblical times the Law was chiefly in charge of 
the priests and the Levites; and the high court of 
justice at Jerusalem, which formed the highest tri¬ 
bunal to decide grave and diflicult questions, was 
also composed of priests and Levites (Deut. xvii. 9, 
18; xxxi. 9; xxxiii. 10; Jer. xviii. 18; Mai. ii. 7; II 
Cliron. xix. 8, 11; xxxi. 4). In the last two pre- 
Christian centuries and throughout the Talmudieal 
times the Scribes (“Soferim”), also called “The 
Wise ” (“ Hakamim ”), who claimed to have received 
the true interpretation of the Law as “ the tradition 
of the Elders or Fathers ” in direct line from Moses, 
the Prophets, and the men of the Great Synagogue 
(Abot i. 1; Josephus, “Ant.” xiii. 10, § 6; 16, § 2; 
x. 4, § 1; “Contra Ap.” i. 8; Matt. xv.°2), included 
people from all classes. They formed the courts of 
justice in every town as well as the high court of 
justice, the Sanhedrin, in Jerusalem, and to them 
was applied the law, Deut. xvii. 8-11, “Thou slialt 
come . . . unto the judge that shall be in those 
days, . . . and thou slialt do according to the sen¬ 
tence which they . . . shall show thee; . . , thou 
slialt not decline from the sentence which they shall 
show thee, to the right hand, nor to the left.” This 
is explained thus: Whosoever the judge of those 
days may be, if he he recognized as competent and 
blameless, whether he be a Jephtlmh, a Jerubbaal, 
or a Samuel, lie is, by virtue of his position as chief 
of the court of justice, invested witli the same author¬ 
ity as Moses (Sifre, Deut. 153; R. II. 25a5). Even 
when they decide that left should be right, or right 
left, when they are mistaken or misled in their judg¬ 
ment, they must be obeyed (R. II. 25a). Heaven 
itself yields to the authority of the earthly court of 
justice as to the fixing of the calendar and the fes- 
225)^ ( * a ^ S ^ er * compare also Mak. 

The power of the Rabbis is a threefold one; (1) 

II—22 


to amplify the Law either by prohibitory statutes for 
the prevention of transgressions (“ gezerot ”) or by 
mandatory statutes for the improve- 
Powers of ment of the moral or religious life of 
the Rabbis, the people (“ takkanot ”). and by the 
introduction of new rites and customs 
(“ minlmgim ”); (2) to expound the Law according to 
certain rules of hermeneutics, and thereby evolve 
new statutes as implied in the letter of the Law; 
and, finally, (3) to impart additional instruction 
based upon tradition. But the Rabbis were also 
empowered on critical occasions to abrogate or mod¬ 
ify the Law (see Abrogation ok Laws and Accom¬ 
modation of tiif; Law). In many instances where 
greater transgressions were to be prevented, or for 
the sake of the glory of God, or the honor of man, 
certain Mosaic laws were abrogated or temporarily 
dispensed with by the Rabbis (Mishnah Ber. ix. 5, 
54//, 63a; Yoma 69a; compare also Yeb. 905). 

In matrimonial matters the principle adopted is 
that, since marriages are, as a rule, contracted in 
accordance with the rabbinical statutes, the Rabbis 
have the right to annul any marriage which is not in 
conformity with their ruling (Yeb. 905). In money 
matters the Rabbis claimed the same right of confis¬ 
cation in cases when their ruling was disregarded 
as was exercised by Ezra (see Ezra x. 8; Git. 365). 

As to the validity of the decisions of the Rabbis, 
the following rules are to be considered: 

“No rabbinical court [bet din] can impose laws or 
institute forms of practise which the majority of 
people can not without great hardship accept and 
observe” (‘Ab. Zarah 36a, B. B. 605). 

“ No rabbinical court can abrogate laws and insti¬ 
tutions made by any other court, unless it issuperior 
in both wisdom and number” (‘Eduyyot i. 5). If, 
however, such a prohibitory law lias 
Dissenting 1 been accepted by the entire Jewish 

Rabbis. people, no rabbinical court, even 
though superior to the one that intro¬ 
duced it, has the power of abrogating it (‘Ab. 
Zarah 365; Maimonides, “Yad, ” Mamrira, ii. 4). 
In case two rabbis, or two rabbinical courts, differ 
in their opinions, the rule is that in questions con¬ 
cerning Mosaic laws the more rigid decision should 
prevail; in questions concerning rabbinical laws the 
more lenient decision should be followed (‘Ab. Za¬ 
rah 7a). “After one of rabbinical authority has 
declared a thing to be unclean, no one else has the 
power to declare it clean; after one rabbinical author¬ 
ity lias forbidden a thing, no other can permit it* 
(Baraita in Nid. 205; Ber. 635). If a teacher dissents 
from the decision of the highest court, he may state 
his dissent and teach accordingly; but he is not al¬ 
lowed to oppose the authority of the court in prac¬ 
tise, in which case he falls under the category of a 
“zaken mainre” (a rebellious elder) (Deut. xvii. 12; 
‘Eduyyot v. 6; B. 31. 595; Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah ii. 42d; 
Ber. 63a). 

As a matter of course, the Rabbinical Authority 
and legislative power rested with the entire body of 
the court of justice or rabbinical academy, and not 
with the president or patriarch only. Still, the more 
eminent the latter in knowledge and wisdom, the 
better lie succeeded in making his opinion or prop¬ 
ositions prevail in the deliberation; and so the new 
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measure or institution was ascribed to him, or to him 
and his bet din (It. II. ii. 5-9, iv. 1-4; Yeb. 77«, and 
elsewhere). At any rate, the Nasi. 
Authority or patriarch, announced the decision, 

of Presi- proclaimed the New Moon, and rep- 
dent or resented on all official occasions the 
Patriarch, whole rabbinical body as its highest 
authority. The power of investing 
others with Rabbinical Authority was therefore pre¬ 
sumably his exclusive privilege. It is known that 
from the beginning of the third century before the 
common era, rabbinical authorization by the patri¬ 
arch consisted in the bestowal of authority and 
power (“reshut”) to teach, to judge, and to grant 
permission regarding “the forbidden hrst-bom 
among animals” (“yore yore, yadin yadin, yattir 
liekorot,” Sank. 5//). But it is obvious that this is 
no longer the original form of rabbinical authoriza¬ 
tion. Far more significant and expressive of the 
idea of Rabbinical Authority are the words used by 
Jesus when ordaining Peter as chief apostle, or his 
disciples as his successors, and undoubtedly taken 
from pharisaic usage: “I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven” (Mail. xvi. 19, xviii. 18). This 
corresponds exactly with what Josephus, or rather 
his source, tells of the Pharisees in the time of Queen 
Alexandra: “They were the real administrators of 
the public affairs; they removed and readmitted 
whom they pleased; they bound and loosed [things] 
at their pleasure” (“B. J.” i. 5, § 2). The terms 
“ bind ” and “ loose ” (“ asar we-hittir ”), employed by 
the Rabbis in their legal terminology, point indeed 
to a sort of supernatural power claimed by the Phari¬ 
sees for their prohibitory or permissory decrees, 
probably because they could place both men and 
things under the ban, or “herem.” See Binding 
and Loosing. 

But there are other expressions which were pre¬ 
sumably used in the old formula of rabbinical ordi¬ 
nation. “Elijah,” says Johanan ben Zakkai (‘Eduy. 
viii. 7), “does not come to declare as clean or un¬ 
clean and to separate or bring nigh.” This was 
indeed a very important function at the time when 
the Levitical laws of purity and the questions of 
family or purity of blood ruled tlie entire social life 
of the Jews. Here the authority of the Pharisees 
made and unmade men and homes; and it is to this 
that Josephus ( l.c .) possibly refers in saying, “ They 
removed and readmitted whom they pleased.” 

When with the Bar Kokba war the solemn act of 
ordination ceased, Rabbinical Authority changod its 
character also, inasmuch as the continuity of tradi¬ 
tion was no longer its basis and safeguard. Hence 
the greater learning became the chief source of 
authority. Thus, for instance, Rab’s authority was 
decisive in ritualistic questions and Samuel’s in legal 
matters. From Abaye and Raba onward the latter- 
day authorities were regarded as of greater weight 
than the earlier ones, because they could weigh all 
sides better. In the Middle Ages this attitude 
changed, from lack of self-confidence, and the respect 
for the former generation, which amounted to blind 
adoration, grew greatly (see Aharonim). In fact, 


the great lack of a central body representing Rab¬ 
binical Authority was felt more and more, and the 
attempts of Jacob Berab to reintroduce the ordina¬ 
tion, or Semikah, failed. See Semikah. 

Thus Rabbinical Authority w T as transferred from 
the personality of the teachers to the codes of law, 
until finally the Shulhan ‘Aruk became its embodi¬ 
ment, while Jewish synods in various countries 
provided for temporary emergencies. Singularly 
enough, the abolition of the power of excommunica¬ 
tion, under the influence of modem times and 
through the interference of the worldly govern¬ 
ment, marks the beginning of the decline of Rab¬ 
binical Authority in occidental Judaism; while the 
derogation of the Shulhan 'Aruk in the modern life 
of the Jew practically hastened the process, and led 
to the convocation of rabbinical conferences, synods 
and like measures. See Synods; Conferences, 
Rabbinical; Rabbinism; Reform; Halakah; Or¬ 
dination; Codification of Law ; Karaism. 

Bibliography : Hamburger, R . B . T. li., 8.v. Ordi7iation, 

liabbinUnm8 , Sjjnedriot i, and Bindcn und Lteen. 

K. 

AUTO DA Fl§: Portuguese form of the Spanish 
“auto de fe” (in French, “acte de foi,” from the 
Latin “ actus fidei ”), the splemn proclamation and 
subsequent execution of a judgment rendered by the 
Court of the Inquisition on “ reos, ” or persons con¬ 
demned by it; though in the ordinary acceptance of 
the term it is applied to the'earrying out of the sen¬ 
tence only. The expression is also erroneously, or per¬ 
haps metaphorically, applied to the burning of books 
(the Talmud, etc.) in the early Middle Ages. 

The solemn proclamation was ordinarily made in a 
church and on the first Sunday in Advent; because 
on that day ihe lection from the Gospel (Luke xxi.) 
deals with the last judgment. Some authorities held 
that such sentences should not be publicly read in a 
church because of the death-penalty connected with 
many of them. Where this view was held, as in 
Spain, some public place in the city was chosen 
where a large estrade w r as erected so that a great 
concourse of people could gather and witness the 
ceremony; “for,” says Nicolas Eymeric (“Manuel 
des Inquisiteurs,” p. 143), “it is a sight which fills 
the spectators with terror and is an awful picture of 
the last judgment. Such fear and such sentiments 
ought to 1 be inspired, and are fraught with the 
greatest advantages.” 

Some time previous to the auto a formal proclama¬ 
tion was made before the public buildings and in the 
public squares of tlie city, which proclamation, in 
the case of the auto held at Madrid in 1680, was 
worded as follows: “The inhabitants of the town of 
Madrid are hereby informed that the Holy Office of 
the Inquisition of the city and kingdom of Toledo 
will celebrate a general Auto da Fe on Sunday, the 
30th of June of the present year, and that all those 
who shall in any way contribute to the promotion 
of or be present at tlie said auto will be made par¬ 
takers of all the spiritual graces granted by the 
Roman Pontiff.” 

There were various kinds of autos: the “Auto 
Publico General,” which was surrounded with much 
pomp and was held in the presence of all the magis¬ 
trates of the city, often in celebration of the birth 
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or marriage of a prince; the “Auto Particular,” at 
which the inquisitors ami the criminal judges alone 
were present; the “ Autillo ” (little auto), which was 
held in the precincts of the palace of the Inquisition 
in the presence of the ministers of the tribunal and 
some invited guests; and lastly the “Auto Singular,” 
held in the case of a single individual. 

After having been immured for months or even 
years in the dungeons of the Inquisition, and after 
the trial, the condemned persons whose sentences 
were to be read were taken out of prison on the 
night preceding the auto and led to a place where 
they were prepared for the ceremony. A special 
die ss was given them, consisting of a 
Costume of vest, the sleeves of which came down 
the Con- to the wrists, and a pair of trousers 
deinned. reaching to the heels, botli made of 
black stuff striped with white. Over 
this was thrown a scapular, called “ sanbenito”— 
usually made, for those accused of some crime 
against the church, of yellow cotton marked both 
on breast and hack with the £*t. Andrew cross 
painted in red. For those, however, who had been 
convicted and who persisted in their denial, or who 
had relapsed, the scapular was gray and was called 
u samarra, ” and there was figured on it both in front 
and behind the likeness of the prisoner resting upon 
burning torches and surrounded by devils. Often 
the name of the prisoner and the crime for which he 
was convicted were written beneath the picture. 
For those who had accused themselves the flames 
were inverted; and for such as hud been convicted of 
sorcery a bonnet of paper in the form of a sugar- 
loaf was also prescribed, upon which were figured 
devils and flames of fire. These bonnets were called 
“caroclias.” The culprit’s feet were bare, and in 
his hand he carried a taper of yellow wax. 

In the solemn procession which was formed, the 
banner of the Inquisition with its inscription “ Justi- 
tia et Misericordia ” was carried foremost; then came 
the officers of the Inquisition and other dignitaries. 
One or 'two citizens were assigned to each culprit to 
act as godfathers, whose duty it was to see that those 
given in their charge were returned safely to the 
prison., In the procession were also carried the bones 
of those who had died before sentence could be pro¬ 
nounced upon them; for, says Bernardus Comensis 
(“Lucerna Inquisitor,” p. 52), “Mortui ha?retici pos- 
sunt exeommunieari et possunt lueritici accusari post 
mortem . . . et hoc usque ad quadraginta annos.” 
The procession also included effigies of those who 
had been condemned in absentia. The reason for this 
course was because the Inquisition, when it con¬ 
demned a person, was able to sequester his property. 
As Bernard Gui expressly states in his “Practica 
Inquisitionis,” “The crime of heresy must be pro¬ 
ceeded against not only among the living, but even 
among the dead, especially when it is necessary to 
prevent their heirs from inheriting, because of the 
beliefs of those from whom they inherit” (Molinier, 
“1/Inquisition dans le Midi de la France,” p. 358). 

In the church elaborate preparations had been 
made for the ceremony. The great altar was draped 
with black cloth, and upon it were placed two 
thrones, one for the Inquisitor-General, the other 
for the king or for some high dignitary. A large 


crucifix was also erected: those to whom its face 
was turned were to be spared; while those to whom 
it s buck was shown were to die. Before 
Procession the actual ceremony took place the 
and secular authorities had solemnly to 
Ceremony, swear to lend all their aid to the In¬ 
quisition and to carryout its behests. 
Along sermon was then preached for the purpose of 
exhorting those who still remained obdurate to con¬ 
fess, and of inciting the onlookers to the profession 
of faith which was made at various intervals. On 
this account the auto was sometimes called “sermo 
publicus,” or **sermo general de fide” (Molinier, ib. p. 
8). A good example of this preaching may l>e seen 
in the sermon of Don Diego Annunciazaro Justini- 
niius, at one time archbishop of Craganor (trans¬ 
lated by Moses Mocatta, and published in Phila¬ 
delphia. I860). A bibliography of such sermons 
preached at the autos in Portugal is given by I. F. 
da Silva (“ Diccionario Bibliograpliico Portuguez,” 
.Lisbon, 18o8 et *eq.. s.v. “Autos da fe ”). 

A chance was also given to those so inclined to 

make abjuration of their heresies, this being done 
at a table on which lay several open missals. Two 
clerks then read the report of the trial and the pun¬ 
ishment meted out, the reading of which often occu¬ 
pied a whole day. As each report was read, the cul¬ 
prit was led out by one of the familiars of the 
Inquisition into the middle of the gallery, where he 
remained until the sentence had been pronounced. 

The same ceremony was gone through when the 
service was held in a public square. Here a large 
amphitheater was erected with all the necessary 
appurtenances for the service, and with temporary 
dungeons beneath the platforms for the condemned. 

The punishments meted out by the Inquisition 
were of four kinds according to the official enumer¬ 
ation: (1) Citation before the Inquisition; (2) the 
performance of pious deeds; (3) pub- 
P imis h- lie pilgrimages, flagellations, and the 
merits. wearing of large crosses; and (4) con¬ 
fiscation of goods, perpetual imprison¬ 
ment, and death. All those found guilty at the trial 
were led back again in the same solemn procession; 
the heretic penitent and relapsed, the heretic impeni¬ 
tent and not relapsed, the heretic “ impenitent and 
relapsed,” the heretic negative (who denied liis 
crime), and the heretic contumacious, were all deliv¬ 
ered over to the secular arm, as the Inquisition 
itself technically refused to carry out the death-sen¬ 
tence on the principle “eeclesia non sitit sanguinem ” 
(the Church thirsts not for blood). The various sen¬ 
tences of death always ended with some such for¬ 
mula as “ For these reasons wc declare you relapsed, 
we cast you out of the forum of the church, we 
deliver you over to the secular justices; praying 
them, however, energetically, to moderate the sen¬ 
tence in such wise that there be in your case no 
shedding of blood nor danger of death.” 

Bellarmin says expressly, “That heretics deserve 
the sentence is clearly seen, or at least is referred to 
in Deut. xiii. 6 et sey” The doctors of the Church 
were merely divided on the question whether those 
convicted should be put to death by the sword or by 
fire (compare Julien Ifavet, “L’Heresieet le Bras Se¬ 
emlier au Moyeu Age,” Paris, 1881). Death by fire 
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was preferred as more in keeping with John xv. 6, 
“If a man abide not in me, he is east forth as a 
branch, and is withered; and men gather them and 
east them into the tire, and they are burned.” Sim- 
anoas and Roias were even of opinion that the cul¬ 
prits ought to be burned alive; the only precaution 
necessary being that their tongues be bound, or their 
mouths stutTed, in order that they do not scandalize 
the audience. The custom seems to have been that 
the penitent were tirst strangled and then burned, 
while the impenitent were cast into the flumes alive. 
It was also held that the secular arm should not delay 
too long in carrying out sentences of the Inquisition. 
Innocent IV., in his bull “ad extirpanda,” fixes five 
days as the longest period of delay. In Spain it was 
customary to carry out the sentence immediately 
after its proclamation, which was so timed as to oc¬ 
cur upon some feast-day, when the populace would 
lie at liberty to witness the burning. 

The same pomp which marked the public reading 
of the sentence was observed at its execution; the 
imposing procession wending its way from the 
Inquisition dungeons to the “quema- 
Execution dcro,” the place where the scaffolds 
of were erected. The dignitaries of both 
Sentence. Church and state were present; and 
at the auto of June 30, 1680, in Ma¬ 
drid, which Charles II. held in honor of his newly 
married bride, the king himself lighted the first brand 
which set fire to the piles. 

Duringthe night preceding the carrying out of the 
sentence a commission sat continuously to hear the 
recantations of the prisoners, whenever they were 
minded to make them. The victims were carried on 
asses with escorts of soldiers, and accompanied by 
priests who exhorted them to take the last chance of 
becoming reconciled to the Church. 

A full report—called in Spain “Relacion,” in Por¬ 
tugal “ Relaeao ”—of the auto was drawn up and 
often priuled for the double purpose of inciting the 
faithful to greater zeal and of bringing order into 
the process of the ecclesiastical court (E. N. Adler, 
in “Jewish Quarterly Review,” xiii. 395). These 
reports were sent not only to the central organ¬ 
ization of the Inquisition, but to other tribunals 
as well. 

The earliest record of the execution of Jews at an 
Auto da fe relates to that held in Troyes (L’Aubc) 
on Saturday, April 24, 1288. Jewish accounts of 
this event are given in the Hebrew selihot (peniten¬ 
tial poems) of Jacob ben Judah, Meier ben Eliab, 
and Solomon Simha, as well as in an old Provencal 
account in verse by the aforementioned Jacob. This 
execution called forth strenuous protests from Philip 
le Bel (May IT, 1288), who saw in the actions of the 
Holy Ofiice an infringement of Ids own rights (com¬ 
pare A. Darmesteter, in “Romania,” iii. 443 it 
ulem, in “Revue Etudes Juives,” ii. 199; Saif eld, 
Martyrologium dcs NOrnberger Memorbuehes,” p. 
162). AVe have, however, little documentary evi¬ 
dence about the Jews of the Inquisition in countries 
outside of the Spanish Peninsula. Most of tlie infor¬ 
mation relating to the Inquisition in its relation to 
the Jews refers to Spain and Portugal and their 
colonies (see below). That Jews suffered, however, 
from the tribunal in Italy may be seen from the fact 


that in Venire during the sixteenth century there 
were 43 persons before the Holy Office for the crime 
of “ Judaismo.” and in the seventeenth, 34. Many 
Jews may even be comprised under those who were 
charged with “ Maomcdanismo.” The Inquisition 
worked its greatest havoc in Spain 
Spain and and Portugal, in the Balearic Islands, 
Portugal, in Spanish America (Mexico, Brazil 
Peru), in Guadelupe, and in Goa 
(India). In Spain autos were held from the time 
that Sixtus IV. (1480) issued a bull empowering 
Catholic kings to appoint inquisitors overall here¬ 
tics, and in Portugal since 1531, when Clement VII. 
issued the bull “cum ad nihil magis,” which form¬ 
ally established the Inquisition in Portugal (Hercu- 
lano, “Estab. da Inquisiyao,” i. 255). The Holy 
Ofiice was established in America by letters patent 
of Philip II. on Feb. 7, 1569. The Inquisition in 
Venice was abolished in 1794; at Goa, in 1812. The 
last auto held in Portugal was at Lisbon, Oct. 19, 
1739; but as late as Aug. 1, 1826, in a short period 
of reaction, an auto was celebrated at Valencia, in 
which one Jew was burned alive (“ Revue Etudes 
Juives,” v. 155). The Inquisition was finally abol¬ 
ished in Spain July 15, 1834. In Peru the Holy 
Ofiice had already been abolished on March 9, 1820, 
at the earliest moment after the cessation of the con¬ 
nection with Spain. 

It is impossible to tell the exact number of Jews 
who met their death at the many autos da fe in 
Spain and Portugal. They were usually charged 
with Jiulaizing—a charge which might have .been 
made against Moriscos, or even against Christians 
who were suspected of heresy. This was especially 
the case with the Maranos or Neo-Christians; and 
yet, from the documents already published, and from 
the lists which are now accessible (see below), it is 
known that many thousands must have met their 
death in this way. Albert Cansino, ambassador of 
Ferrara, writes on July 19, 1501: “I passed several 
days at Seville, and I saw fifty-four persons burned ” 
(“Revue Etudes Juives,” xxxvii. 269). According 
to Llorcnte, the Inquisition in Spain dealt with 341,- 
021 eases and over 30,000 people were burned (see 
also Kohut, in “Proceedings Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” 
iv. 109). According to another authority, during 
the two hundred and fifty years that the Inquisition 
existed in America, 129 autos da fe were held. 

From the details given by Adler the following 
numbers can be given of the Jews condemned, not 
always to death, so far as known. But in many 
instances, especially during the sixteenth century, 
no details are given: 

FifO*entb century, 1481-1500.3,881 

Sixteenth “ (number of “reos"). 808 

Seventeenth “ . 821 

Eighteenth “ . 878 

Or in all 6,448 of whom the names and fates can 
he ascertained from the “relaciones” of 115 out of 
464 autos da fe which are known to have taken place 
from 1481 to 1826. 

The following list of autos da fe in which it is posi¬ 
tively known that Jews were concerned has been 
selected from those held by the Inquisition; the 
thousands of volumes of Inquisition reports in the 
archives at Madrid, Seville, Simaucas, Lisbon, etc.. 
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w 1k*» published, will doubtless add largely to the 
number. Asa basis the list drawn up by K.N. Adler 
(“Jewish Quarterly Review,*’ xiii. with the ad¬ 
ditions made bv the writer of this artiele (' 7 '- xiv. 80) 
and S. N. Kayserling (ih. 136). has been made use 
of wherever definite details are given, showing that 
Jews or Judaism were concerned in the Auto da fe. 
The authorities are given in the articles mentioned. 


liJSS, April 24, Troyes. 

14’A July «. 

14sl, Jan. 6, Seville, 
list, Aug. 8, Ciudad Ileal. 

11*0, March 10, Ciudad Heal. 

14H5 wild list; (7 difTereia au¬ 
tos), UuadaluiH'. 

1487. March 14. 

1487. Aug. 18. 

1488, May 24, Toledo. 

1 4SS. July 30, Toledo. 

1490, Keh. 11. Huesoa. 

1490. Valencia. 

14m, July 8. 

1500, Palma (Majorca). 

1507, Uis Palmas. 

1509, Palma. 

1510, Palma. 

1511, Palma. 

1525, Feb. 24, Las Palmas. 

1541, o<'t. 23, Lisbon. 

1541, Evora. 

1543, Porto. 

1550, May 21, Valladolid. 

1500, pec. 22, Seville. 

1502, March 15, Murcia. 

1502, March 20, Murcia. 

1574 (rti^st auto in America), 
Mexico. 

1570, Toledo. 

1578, Toledo. 

1580, Lima. 

1582. Lima. 

1502, Mexico. 

151 IS, Toledo. 

Hurt, Aug. :3. Lisbon. 

1005, March 27, Evora. 

1000, March 24, Evora. 

1010, Nov. 7, 8, Logrono. 

1024, May 5, Lisbon. 

1024, Nov. IK), Seville. 

1025,2. Cordova. 

1025, Pec. 14, Seville. 

1027, Feb. 28, Seville. 

1027, Dw. 21, Coni ova. 

1027, Pec. 21, Seville. 

1028, July 22, Seville. 

1029, April 1, Evora. 

1629, Sept. 2, Listen. 

1634, June 29. Cuenca. 

11V10, June 22, Valladolid.. 

10119, ltio de la Plata. 

1619, Jan. 21, Lima. 

1(42, April 2, Lisbon. 

1044, April 17, Seville. 

1044, Aim- 2, Valladolid. 

1045, Mexico. 

1647, Mexico. 

1047, Dec. 22, Lisbon. 

1048, March 13, Mexico. 

1048. March 29, Seville. 

1051, Jan. —, Toledo. 

1052, Llslxm. 

1054, June 29, Cuenca. 

1054, Pee. 0, Granada, 

1055, March. S. Iago de Com- 
postella. 

1655, May 5, conlova. 

1658, Poe. 15, Porto. 

1600, April 11, Seville. 

1000, April 13. Seville. 

1000, ‘Oct. 17. Lisbon. 

1061, Nov. :50, Toledo. 


1002. Feb. 24, Cordova. 

1061, May 0, Cordova. 

1004, (X-t. 20, Coimbra. 

1005, June 29, Conlova. 

1060, Toledo. 

1066, June 7, Cordova. 

1666. July 0. Conlova. 
l«y;T, July 9, Cordova. 

1669, Cordova. 

1669, Toledo? 

1670, July 2n. ('ontova. 

16R Coimbra. 

1675, Jan. IS, Palma. 

1679, April 6, Palma. 

1679, April 2:1, Palma. 

1679, April3». Palma. 

1679. May 3. Palma. 

1679, May 28. Palma. 

1080. June 30. Madrid, 
loso. oct. 28, Madrid. 

1082, May 10, Lisbon. 
ltW-Ci, Lisbon. 

16S4, Granada. 

1089, Granada. 

1091, Majorca. 

1091, Mandi 7, Palma. 

1091, Manli 11, Seville. 

1091, May 1, Palma. 

1091, May 6. Palma. 

1091. June 2, Palma. 

1099, Nov. 29, Valladolid. 

1700, Seville. 

1701, Aug. (two), Lisbon. 
1761. (X-t. 28, Seville. 

1704. March 2. Coimbra. 

1705, S«*pt. 0, Lisinm. 

1705, Pec. 6, I.islnin. 

1700, July 25. Evora. 

1700, iXv. 31, Valladolid. 
1707, June 30, Lislion. 

1713, July 9, Lisbon. 

1718, April 4, Cordova. 

1718, June 17. Coimbra. 
1718, June 29, Seville. 

1721, May 18, Madrid. 

1721, May 18, Seville. 

1721, Sept. 15. Palma. 

1721. Nov. 30. (Imnada. 

1721. Pec. 14. Seville. 

1722, Feb. 22, Madrid. 

1722, Feb. 24, Seville. 

1722, March 15, TohMlo. 
1722, April 12, Cordova. 
1722, May 17, Murcia, 

1722, May 31, Palma. 

1722, June 2J, Cuen< # *a. 

1722. July 5. Seville. 

1722, Nov. 22. Cuenca. 

1722. Nov. 30, Seville. 

1722, Nov. 30, Llerena. 

1723, Jan. 31, Seville. 

1723, Feh. 24, Valencia. 
1721, Man-h 14, Coimbra, 
1723, March 31, Gnmada. 
1721, March 31, Barcelona. 
1721, Mav 9, Cuen<;a. 

1721, May 13, Murcia. 

1721. June 6, Seville. 

1721, June 6, Valladolid. 
1721, June 6. Saragossa. 
1721, June 13. Conlova. 
1721. June ‘20. Granada. 
1721, Oct. 10, I.tslion. 


1721, Oct. 24, Gnmada. 
1721, July 20, Llercna. 

1724, Fell. *20, Madrid. 

1724. March 12, Valladolid. 
1724. April 2. Valencia. 
1724. April 23, Conlova. 
1724, June 11. Seville. 

1724, June 25, Granada. 
1724, July 2, Cordma. 

, 1724. July 2, Palma. 

1724, July 21, cueiu.a. 

I 1724, Nov. 30, Murcia. 

1724, Pee. 21, Seville. 

1725, Jan. 14, Cut-tira. 

1725. Feb. 4, Llerena. 

1725, March 4, Cucn\*a. 
1725, Mav 13, Granada. 
1725. July 1, Toledo. 

1725. July 1, Valencia. 
17*25, July 8, Valladolid. 
172i, Aug. 24, Granada. 
1725, Aug. 20. Llerena. 
1725, Sept. 9. Barcelona. 
1725, Oct. 21, Murcia. 


1725, Nov. 30, Seville. 

1725, IKs*. 16, Granada. 
1721, Man-h 31, Valladolid. 
172). March 31, Murcia. 
172), May 12, Cordova. 
1721, Aug. 18. Granada. 
172>, Sept. 1, Barcelona. 
1721. Sept. 17, Valencia. 
172i, (X-t. 13, LfslNin. 

1727. Jan. 26, Valladolid. 

1728, May 9. Granada. 
1728, May 15, Conlova. 

1730, May 3. Cordova. 

1731, March 4, Conlova. 

* 1730, l)e»*. 21, Lima. 

1738, March 21. Toledo. 

1739, Sept. 1, Lisbon. 

1739, (X-t. 18. Lislion. 

1745. June 15, Valladolid. 
1745, I)<*e. 5, Cordova. 

1781, Seville. 

1799, Aug. 25, Seville. 

1821, Ang. 1, Valencia. 


autos da fe are in existence. 


Several paintings of 
Two of these are in the National Gallery at Madrid. 
The older, attributed to Bcmigucte (fifteenth cen¬ 
tury), depicts one over which San Domingo de Guz¬ 
man presided, and represents the actual burning at 
the stake. The other pictures the celebrated auto 
held at Madrid in 1680 before Charles II., his wife, 
and his mother. Of this a u relacion ” was published 
by Joseph del Olmo (Madrid, 1680, 1820). An ab¬ 
stract in German was published by Kayserling, w Ein 
Feiertag in Madrid,” and another in English by J. 
Rivas Puigcerncr, in “Menorali Monthly,” xxx. <2. 
A painting of an Auto da fe by Robert 1*leury was 
exhibited in the Paris Salon in 1845. See also Inqui¬ 
sition. 

BiBi.KKiltAPHv: As regards the authority and procedure, see 
Bernard Guidonis, Praetiea Imposition is, ed. ixmais, laris. 
1880; Nicolas Evmeric, Divert nr him lmpiisitonim, composed 
in 1358, of which an abstract was published with the title Le 
Van ml ties Imptisitcurs . . . tl'Hspayne ft itr 1 tnfmjal. 
Lislion. 1702; Henner. Jh itrilye z (hyanismusnnul z Korn- 
)n tniz der Pdpstl. Ketzeryenehte, Leij>sie, 181*1; M<»1 inter, 
Ijhnniisit ion tlanx le Midi <le la France, au Trazwme et 
an Qnatorzirmc Steele , Paris, 1880; Suehsse, Kin hetzer- 
yerieht, Berlin, 1891; and the general histories of the inqui¬ 
sition by Llorente Paramo, Limliorch, and Lea (l hiladelianu, 
1890; French transl. by S. Heinach. Paris. 190J)): Pierre Zac- 
eotie, Hisfnire.de VInquisition (ill.), Paris, I8;i^. ThtMari- 
ousproelamations list'd in eonm*etion with the atito will be 
found in full in Pablo Garcia, Ordcn one Gamut mentese 
(Junrtla en el Santo it fie in, Madrid, 1022; Cordova, 184.1, 
eom]iare, also. Griitz, Geselt, der Juden, passim; Kayser- 
ling, Sephardim, pp. 94 et setp; idem, (icxch . der Judcn in 
Siianien and Potiuyal, i. 178 et setj.i Ilereulano, Ihstona 
da Oriyem c Kstaheleeimetdn da Impiisi^flo cm Portuyal, 
Lislion. 1897: Carlos Jose de Menezt*s. A Impiisi<;ao cm 
Portugal (ill.), Porto, 1893; J. T. Betts, .4 Glance at the 
Italian Impiisition (ill.), London, 18So; »an der Aa. J>e- 
sehryriny ran Spanienen Portuyal (ill.). Leyden, LOT; ana 
especially the authontii*s cited by E. N. Adler, A J*{° 
ami Jew, in Jewish Quarterly licrinr . xiii. 392437; K. 
Gottheil. Gleaninysfrtnn Simnish and Port uyuese Arch urs, 
ib. xiv. 80; Kayserling. A utns da Fe ami Jews, ib. lob. Pe- 



Jttsinril f).r trie intfuisu ion . . . IH Ill'll, ijvjuvjw.., • 

Kohut, Martyrs of the Impiisition in South America, in 
Ihihlientinns American Jewish Historical Society* IV. lm 
cf scy.; Fergusson, Trial u f Gabriel de Gra naiia, ib. vU.; 
l/smani Galiois, Hist. Ahreyee de I'liujuisifinti f I'f'jx)>a0na 
i. 108, Brussels, 1821. Compare, also, the literature at the 
head of the artiele Inquisition, in Herzog-Plitt, Hcal-hncycU 
/Ur Protest. Thcoloytc, ix. 152. ^ . 

AUXEBRE: CJiief city of the department of 
Y'otitie, France. Since tlie eleventh century ail im¬ 
portant community of Jews existed here and was pre¬ 
sided overbv eminent rabbis. These rabbis, known 
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as “the sages of Auxerre,” were in correspondence 
with Kashi (Geiger, “Melo Hofnayim,” quoted by 
Gross, “Gallia Judaica,” p. 01). Several of the 
ssigesof Auxerre took part in the proceedings of the 
svikhI convened by Rabhenu Tam and Kashbam in 
Troyes about the middle of the twelfth century; and 
one of them, Samuel ben Jacob, was a signatory to 
the decisions. At this time Auxerre had a Talmudic 
school, over which llezekiah presided, a rabbi whom 
Gross identifies as the savant of that name mentioned 
in one of K. Tam’s letters (op. cif. p. 61). 

The Jews were always treated kindly at Auxerre. 
From a letter written by Pope Innocent III. to tin* 
bishop of Auxerre, it is shown that they enjoyed 
the right to own farms, fields, and vineyards, for 
which they paid tithes to the clergy. But in 1208, 
cinl>oldened no doubt by the protection granted 
them by the lord of the manor, the Jews refused to 
continue to pay the tithes. The bishop, having no 
other alternative, brought liis grievance before the 
pope, who in turn could do no more than command 
all Christians,under penalty of excommunication, to 
avoid intercourse with the Jews until the demands 
of the clergy were satisfied (“ Innocentis Epistohe,” 
vol.ii., book x., ep. lxii., Paris, 1682). 

There is preserved in the municipal archives of 
Dijon a document, dated 1323, which relates to the 
confiscation of a house which belonged to a certain 
Jew of Auxerre, named Ileliot (Gerson, “Essai sur 
les Juifsde la Bourgogne,” p. 35). In 1379 a certain 
numK-rof privileges were granted to the citizens of 
Auxerre by the Countess Mahaml and Count John of 
nations. Of these privileges, many of which rela¬ 
ted especially to the Jews, the eighteenth runs as 
follows: 

“The Jews of the countess are permitted to lend money to 
the citizens at the rate of threepenee .in the pound per week 
up.n indenture's passed under her seal or executed in the pres¬ 
ence of two citizens, said interest nut to continue for more than 
one year.” C* Ordoimances Ues Itois de France,” vl. 417.) 

By the royal edict of Sept. 17, 1394, all Jews were 
expelled from France; and since that date there lias 
been no Jewish community in Auxerre. 

Bibliography: Innocent III., EpUtnlec, vol. ii.. book x., ep. 
lxii.. PurK 1SS2; Geiger, Sepher Melo Jlofyayim, Hebrew 
l»art. p. '.Zi, Berlin, 1S40; Griitz, Gcsch. dcr Judcn, vi. 215; 
compare Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 01, Carmoly, 

Itni.roircs dc la Tcrre-Saintc dc* XIJ1*-XV11* Su'd ex, p. 
Is. Brussels, 1H47 ; Gerson, Essai imrlcs Jui.fs de la Ilour- 
p. a>, Dijon, 1H93; Ovdonnanccs dcs Itois de France, 
vL 417, Puns, 172M849. 

D 8. K. 

AVE-LALLEMENT, FREDERICK CHRIS- 
TXAN BENEDICT: Noted criminologist; born 
in Liilieck May 23, 1809; died there July 20, 1892. 

In his standard work, “Das Deutsche Gaunertum,” 
Leipsie. 1858-62, lie devotes a chapter to the Jews, 
in which he expresses views unfavorable to their 
morality. In the protracted struggle of the Jews of 
Liilieck for emancipation, Ave-Lallemcnt ranged 
himself with their opponents. He claimed that the 
Jew had been a dangerous element in the economic 
development of the world, ever since the time of the 
Patriarchs. His nomadic nature and his commer¬ 
cialism prevented him from achieving anything tan¬ 
gible, even in those branches of science for which 
he showed decided talent. Ill's articles appeared in 


the “Noue Lhbeekische Mutter” for 1841 and in the 
“Volksbotc” for 1850. They were answered by 
Gabriel Riksser. 

Bibliography : S. Carlcbach, Gcsch. dcr Judcn in LiUtcck 

unit M< tiding, n. d., passim ; I lehr. Bibl, 

I). 

AVEN : 1. One of several Egyptian c ities threat¬ 
ened with God's vengeance (Ezek. xxx. 17). The 
name is evidently a corruption or an intentional 
vowel-change of “On ” (Gen. xli. 45), which is thus 
made to signify “vanity.” The Scptuagint. renders it 
“Heliopolis.” 2. InHosoax. 8 (“tin* high places also 
of A veil”), “ A veil ” probably stands for Beth-aven 
(Hosea x. 5), by which name Bcth-cl is intended. 
Some scholars, however (G. A. Smith, “The Twelve 
Prophets,” for example), are inclined to regard Aven 
as a term for “ false worship,” and render the phrase 
“ high places of idolatry.” 3. The w plain of Aven ” 
(R. V. “valley of Aven ”), mentioned in Amos i. 5, 
applies to the valley of Culc-8yrm, between Leba¬ 
non and Anti-Libanus, noted for the idolatrous wor¬ 
ship of the sun at the temple of Baalbek. The 
valley is now called “ Bcka’a ” (Baedeker-Soem, 
“Palestine,” p. 447). 

J. JR. G. B. L. 

AVENEL, GEORGES: French author; born 
at Chaumont-en-Yexin, department of the Oise, 
France, Dec. 31, 1828; died at Bougival July 1, 
1876. He was a brother of Paul Avenel. Avenel 
devoted the greater .part of his life to a study of the 
French Revolution. In 1865 lie published his first 
book, ^Anaclmrsis Cbxifz, POrateur du Genre. Hu- 
main,” after which he plunged with renewed energy 
into historical research. The outcome of several 
years of continuous study was the publication of 
“Lundis Revolutionnaires,” Paris, 1875, a collection 
of essays representing only a portion of his extensive 
researches. He died before he could finish the sec¬ 
ond series of his “ Lundis,” which was in process of 
preparation, and in which the biography of Pache 
was to occupy an important place. Of the first 
series, one chapter has been published separately 
under the title, “La Vraie Marie Antoinette, d’apr&s 
la Correspondence Secrete,” Paris, 1876. Avenel also 
edited an improved and popular edition of the com¬ 
plete works of Voltaire, generally known as the 
“edition du siedc,” 9 vols., in 1867-70. 

Bibliography: La Grande Encyclopedic, s.v.; Vapcreau, 
DictUmnaire Universel des Contemporains, Paris, 1*93. 
s. A. S. C. 

AVENEL, HENRI MAYER: French author; 
born in Paris, March 7, 1853. He is an adopted son 
of Paul Avenel. He began his career by editing 
“ L’fevenement,” the daily political Parisian paper, 
and several departmental newspapers. In 1888 he 
took charge of t he “ Annuaire de la Presse Franchise,” 
founded by Emile Mermet in 1880, and improved it 
in many ways, especially by the addition of a polit¬ 
ical department. 

Avenel is the author of “ Chansons et Chansonniers” 
(Paris, 1889), a history of song in all ages; “La 
Loterie: Historique Critique de FOrganisation Ac- 
tuelle; Projet de Reorganisation”; “L’Amerique 
Latinc ” (Paris, 1890). with an interesting introduc- 
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tion “on tI k? present state and future prospects of 
French conunerce in America.” 

lUlii iograpiiy : Did Urinatin'* Drjmrtniuntau.r iDnnirU- 
mt itt <1, mi*n; VajH*n*au, Didionnaiiv Lninrsd tie* 
Contemoorain*, Paris, lslKJ, g.r. 

p A. S. C. 

AVENEL, PAUL: French author; born at 

Chaumont-cn-Yexin, depart incut of the Oise, Fnince. 
Oct. 9, 1823. After a brief course in medicine at the 
University of Paris, lie, in 1850, abandoned. Ins stud¬ 
ies to devote himself exclusively to literature. Be¬ 
ginning as journalist, he became successively poet, 
novelist, and dramatic author. 

Among AvenoUs dramatic works, which number 
more than fifty, are; 44 Les Chasseurs de Pigeons,” 
farce-comedy in three acts, produced at the Folies 
Dramatiqiics in 1860; “La Paysanne des Abruzzes.” 
drama in live acts, written in.collaboration with II. 
de Charlieu and produced at the Theatre Beaumar¬ 
chais in 18(51: “8ayez done Concierge,” farce-com- 
e<ly, produced at the Folies DramntiqUcs in 1861; 

- Un Homme sur le Gril,” farce-comedy, produced 
at the Theatre des Yarietes: “Lllommea la Four- 
chette,” one-act comedy, 1874; “Les Plaisirs du Di 
manche,” comedy in live acts; “ Le Saint Pierre,” 
drama in live acts; “Mimi-ChilTon,” comedy in four 
acts; “ Le Beau Marechal ”; “Le Paved’Or,” and the 
lyric comedy, “ L’Antichambre en Amour.” 

* Of Avenel's novels and short stories the following 
are noteworthy: “Le Coin de Feu,” 1*49; “Les Ta- 
blettesd’un Fou, ou le Voyage Entre Deux Morales,” 
1S.Y2, and “Les Etudiants de Paris,” reminiscences 
of the Latin Quarter; “Le Hoi de Paris,” 1*60; “Le 
Due des Moines,” 1864, and “Les Lipans, ou les Bri¬ 
gands Normands,” 1808, three historical novels of the 
time of the League; “Les Prussiens a Bougival,” a 
collection of stories of the Fra neo-Prussian war; 
“Une Amie Devouee, Munirs Parisiennes,” 1884, a 
Parisian novel; “Le Docteur llatt,” a novel of a 
philosophical character, 1887; and “Les Calicots,” 
scenes of real life, first published as a novel in 1866, 
anti afterward dramatized. 

As an author of poems and verse, Paul Avenel 
lias published “Chansons de Paul Avenel,” 1875; 
“Chants et Chansous Politiqties,” 1869-72—in the 
8th edition, 1889, figure the most prominent polit¬ 
ical occurrences from 1848 to 1860; “Alcove et Bou¬ 
doir,” a collection of verses, 1855, which was at 
once suppressed by the French courts. Thirty years 
later Quantin published an edition de luxe of the 
condemned verses. 

Avenel is a member of the following societies: 
Soeiete des Gens de Lett res; Soviet e des Auteurs 
Dramatic] ucs; Societe des Auteurs, Compositeurs, et 
Editeurs de Musique, of which he was president 
from 1878to 1881; and Lice Clmnsonniere, over which 
he presided from 1892 to 1894. He is also an honorary 
member of the Caveau Seplmnois, at Saint Etienne. 

Bibliography: Bidumr.aire* Deixirtrmcntanx (Drjxi de¬ 
ment de VOisc ); La Grande Encyclopedic, s.v.: Vaperemi. 
Diet inn na ire Unirersel de* Contcmporain*,- Paris. 1893: 
Cubernatis, Dictinnnairc International des Ecrivains du 
Jtnir , Florence, 1888-91. 

8. A. S. C. 

AVENGEK OF BLOOD.—Biblical Data: 

(Hebrew “god ”): The Hebrew name for the clans¬ 
man, “next of kin,” upon whom devolved the 


duties: (1) of avenging, on the person of the mur¬ 
derer, the blood of a murdered kinsman—in this 
capacity the more specific term “god ha-dam” 
(blood -avenger) was generally used—and (2) of re¬ 
deeming the property or the person of a relative 
that had fallen into debt. 

(1) Among primitive peoples of low political devel¬ 
opment—such as the ancient Greeks, Germans, and 
Slavs, some North American tribes, the modern 
Sicilians, Corsicans, and Arabs—the elan or family 
had to assume the right to protect 
Among itself. One of the most important 
Primitive clan duties then was plainly for the 
Peoples. nearest of kin to hunt down and carry 
out the death-penalty oil a person that 
had slain a member of the sept or family. That this 
idea of family retribution—which even to-day is by 
no means extinct in some comparatively civilized 
communities—was also current among the ancient 
Hebrews maybe seen from Gen. x.xvii. 45, where the 
existence of the custom is clearly taken for granted. 
It appears, furthermore, from Josh. vii. 24, and II 
Kings ix. 26, that, in the most primitive period, such 
a vendetta was extended to the entire family of the 
murderer, as is; still the custom among the desert 
Bedouins. The Hebrew religions justification for 
the* system of family blood-revenge was undoubtedly 
the firm belief that God. in order to insure the sacred- 
ness of human life, had Himself fixed the death- 
penalty for murder (Gen. ix. 5 et seg .; Lev. xxiv. 

17) . In the earliest times blood-money was not 
accepted either for murder or for excusable homi¬ 
cide. Such a payment would have made the land 
“polluted by blood ” (Xum. xxxv. 31 <t wq.). Una 
venged blood “ cried out ” for vengeance to God (Gen. 
iv. 10; Isa. xxvi. 21; Ezek. xxiv. 7 ct mj.; Job xvi. 

18) . The Avenger of Blood, then, was regarded as 
the representative, not only of the murdered man’s 
family, but of Ynwii Himself, who was the highest 
avenger (Ps. ix. 13 [A. V. 12]). 

Such a stern system, however, could not, of 
course, survive unmodified after the community had 
begun to advance from the purely savage state. 
Abuses of the privilege of blood-revenge must have 
soon become evident to the tribal chiefs, as one finds 
in Ex. xxi. 12 (compare Gen. ix. 6) that the com¬ 
monly accepted formula that a life must be given 
for a life is mollified by a careful legal 
Modifica- distinction between wilful murder and 
tion of the accidental manslaughter . In order to 
System, establish a case of wilful murder, it 
must be shown that weapons or imple¬ 
ments commonly devoted to slaughter were used, 
and that a personal hatred existed lietween the slayer 
and his victim (Ex. xxi. 12; compare Num. xxxv. 
16; and Deut. xix. 4). The law enumerates three 
exceptions to this general principle: (a) The slaying 
of a thief caught at night in flagrante delicto is not 
punishable at all; but if he is captured by day there 
is blood-guilt which, however, is not liable to the 
blood revenge (Ex. xxii. et seq.). (b) If a bull gored 
a human being to death, the punishment was visited 
upon the animal, which was killed by stoning. Its 
flesh in such a case might not be eaten. If gross 
contributory negligence could be proved on the part 
\ of the animal's owner, he was liable only for blood- 
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(Kx. xxi. 2S)- (. ) Where the master kills his 

sl-ivt** tlit* oiTfiist* is imiiislmlilc* only \vlu*n tin* latter 
(Ik'S at once, anil tlicn pnUmOlv not l»y Hit* Ot-aili- 
penaltv. as sonic* of tin* rabbinical writers thought 
(Ex. xxi. 23). 

The* later codes develop at some length the* very 
]u<\ distinction between wilful murder and acciden¬ 
tal homicide (see MI’KDmO. Six (Tm:s ufUkfick 
were appointed for the purpose of 
Six Cities a Hording an asylum to the homicide, 
of Refuge, where be might be secure from the 
band of the avenger (Dent. xix. 12) 
until the elders of the community of which the 
accused was a member should decide whether tlu* 
murder was intentional or accidental (Num. xxxv. 
H_;U; Dent. xix. 1-13; Josh. xx.). According to 
the later procedure, at. least two witnesses were nec¬ 
essary to establish a case of wilful murder (Num, 
xxxv. 30; Dent. xix. 15). In ease, however, it was 
not possible foapprehend the murderer or tnausluyer, 
the adjudication might take place and a verdict he 
rendered in his absence. 

It appears from Josh. xx. 4 that the elders of the 
cilv of refuge chosen by the slayer had the right to 
decide as to whether he should he permitted to have 
a temporary asylum or not. If the case were sim¬ 
ply one of unintentional manslaughter the slayer 
was immediately accorded tin* right of asylum in the 
city of refuge, where he had to remain until the 
death of the reigning high priest (Num. xxxv. 25), 
whose death, in ancient Hebrew law. marked the end 
of a legal period of limitation (Num. xxxv.; Dent, 
xix.; josh. xx.). If the 44 goVI ha-dam ’’were to liml 
the slayer of his kinsman outside the limits of the 
city of refuge, he had the right to kill him at sight. 

in a east* in which the verdict against the slayer 
was one of wilful murder, the murderer incurred the 
blood-revenge without any restrictions. If he were 
already in a city of refuge, the elders 
The Family of his own city were obliged to fetch 
Exe- him thence by force if necessary, 
cutioner. and to deliver him formally to the 
Avenger of Blood, who thus became 
little more than a family executioner (I)eut. xix. 11 

(t SC(J.). 

Two very important restrictions should here be 
noticed: (a) Although the entire family or gens to 
which the murdered man belonged were theoretically 
entitled to demand the blood-revenge (II Sam. xiv. 
7), still, in the practise of later times, only one mem¬ 
ber—for example, the next of kin, who was also le¬ 
gal heir —might assume the duty of carrying it out. 
According to the later Jewish tradition, when there 
was no heir, the court had the right to assume the 
position of the 44 go VI.” (/•) The law expressly states 
that the blood-revenge was applicable only to the 
person of the guilty man and not to the members of 
Iiis family as well (I)eut. xxiv. 16; compare II 
Kings xiv. fi). This is a most significant advance on 
the primitive savage custom that involved two 
gentes in a ceaseless feud. Anent this advance, it is 
interesting to note that, in the time of the kings, the 
king himself, as the highest judicial authority, was 
entitled to control the course of the blood-revenge 
(II Sam. xiv. 8 ct seq.). 

It is difficult to decide exactly how long the 


custom of blood-revenge by the “go’el ” remained in 
voirueamong the Hebrews. According to II C’hron. 

xix. l(>j x-v-ji. vS (lit- luvy- of r7t-]i<?:-Oinplint 

demanded that nil intricate legal cases should come 
before the new court of justice at Jerusalem. It is 
not probable, however, that this regulation curtailed 
the rights of the “go VI ha-dam. n which must have 
continued in force as long as there was an inde¬ 
pendent Israeliiish state. Of course, under the Ho¬ 
mans, the right of blood revenge had ceased (John 
xviii. 31). 

(2) As indicated above, the term 44 go’el” had also 
a secondary meaning. From the idea of one carry¬ 
ing out the sentence of justice in the ease* of blood¬ 
shed, the word came to denote the 
The kinsman whose duty it was to redeem 
Redeemer the property and person of a relative 
of His who, having fallen into debt, was 
Kinsmen, compelled to sell either Ills land or him¬ 
self as a slave to satisfy his creditors 


(compare Lev. xxv. 25, 47-49). It would appear 
from Jer. xxxii. 8-12 that the "goVl” had the right 
to the refusal of such property before it was put up 
for public sale, and also the right to redeem it after 
it had been sold (see Kt’TH). 

From the Book of Ruth <iv. f>) it would appear 
that the duty of the nearest of kin to marry the 
widow of his relative in ease of the latter’s dying 
without issue was included in the obligations resting 
upon the ~goVl”; but inasmuch as the term is not 
used in the passage in Dent. (xxv. 8-10) in which 
this institution is referred to—the obligation resting 
upon the brother to marry his deceased brother’s 
widow—the testimony of so late a production as 
Ruth can not be pressed. The usage in the book 
may not he legally accurate. 

From ibis idea of the human 44 go’el” as a redeemer 
of liis kinsmen in their troubles, there are to be 
found many allusions to Yiiwh as the Divine Go’ei, 
redeeming llis people from their woes (compare Lx. 
vi. 6, xv. 13; Ps. Ixxiv. 2). and of the people them¬ 
selves becoming the “redeemed ” ones of \ iiwii (Ps. 
evii. 2; Isa. Ixii. 12). The reference to God as the 
44 <ro’cl ” and as the one who would u redeem ” His 
people was applicable to the relationship between 
Yiiwii and Israel in the exilic period, when the peo¬ 
ple actually looked to their God to restore their land 
for them, as the impoverished individual looked to 
his kinsman to secure a restoration of Iris patrimony. 
Hence, of thirty-three passages in which u go’ei ” (as 
a noun or verb) is applied to God, nineteen occur in 
the exilic (and post-exilw) sections of Isaiah—the 
preacher par excellence of “restoration for exam¬ 
ple, in xlviii. 20, xlix. 26, lii.,9. Ixii. 12, etc. Sec 
Asylum; (,’itiks of Refitoe: Jon; Murder. 
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_In Rabbinical Literature : Several primitive 
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acknowledged by the Biblical law (Xum. xxxv. 19 
/■ is *-//.; Dent. xix. 1*2); although. :uconliii*r to tlu* 

llijCtl'-r mm-rptioii of ll»<- IJibU-, w munU-r not »» 

mueh a crime against the imlividua! as against the 
eommunttv. This conception is earned still further 
by the rabbinical law. under which the avenging 
relative lias no rights left. The hunting ilown of a 
murderer is no longer tin* business of the avenger, 
but of the <t:iie- accordingly, whctlier there is any 
relative or not, whi ther the relative lodges com¬ 
plaint or not, the state must prosecute the murderer 
(Sifre. Niini. 100 on xxv. 19; Dent. 1*1). Every 
murderer, or one who had committed manslaughter, 
tied to one of the cities of refuge before bis case was 
investigated; and there he was secure from any 
attack on the part of the avenger, who was forbid¬ 
den, under penalty of death, to assail such a fugi¬ 
tive in his asylum (Mislmah Mak. ii. 0; Sifre. Xuin. 
100 on xxv. 25). It was obligatory upon the court 
of justice to arrest the fugitive there, bring him to 
court, try him. and, if found guilty, to execute him. 
If it was proved that the death was a case of c are¬ 
lessness and not of intentional murder, he was sent 
hack to the city of refuge in care of armed officers of 
the court, so as to protect him from the avenger 
(Mislmah Mak. ii. 5, (i). Should he leave his place 
of refuge, the avenger had, according to R. ‘Akilut. 
the right—and. according to R. Jose the Galilean, 
the duly—to slay him. but only when the fugitive 
had voluntarily left his retreat (i7>. 7). But even liere 
it is evident that the avenger enjoyed no peculiar 
'prerogative; for, should the fugitive be slain by a 
disinterested party, the latter was not held account¬ 
able (/A.; for the correct reading of this passage 
compare Rabbinowicz. “Yarite Leetiones.” on the 
passage). One teacher, however, goes so far as to 
maintain that neither the avenger nor. still less, a 
third party can he permitted to take the man’s life, 
should he have left his asylum (Tosef., Mak. ii. 7; 
Geinara ib. 12//). 

All these details, however, are hardly to be con¬ 
sidered as ever having been matters of actual 
enforcement; for, although it is highly probable that 
rabbinical tiadition contained much concerning the 
cities of refuge which existed during the second 
Temple (see Asylum in Rabbinical Litkratukk), 
the regulations concerning the Avenger of Blood arc 
nit her of an academic nature and are scarcely drawn 
from actual life. 

k. L. G. 

AVERROES, or ABUT. WALED MUHAM- 
MED IBN AHMAD IBN ROSHD: Arabian 
philosopher of the twelfth century; born at Cordova 
in 1129; died in 119#. Although himself a prolific 
writer on philosophy and medicine, his chief impor¬ 
tance is as a commentator upon the works of Aris¬ 
totle, and for this reason he is often styled “the 
commentator par excellence.” Like Avicenna, who 
also commented Aristotle, Averroes wrote an origi¬ 
nal compendium of philosophy of his author, and, in 
addition to this, wrote the so-called “Middle Com¬ 
mentaries,” which latter follow the text, with, how¬ 
ever. the omission of passages here and there; and 
finally he madea full ami copious ex position of everv 
Aristotelian statement, incorporating the sentence 
iudistinguishably with his text. His reputation was 


so great that* his books found their way during his 
lifetime even into Egypt, where, in 1190, Maimon- 

Jewish. matter of course, Averroes’ views fre- 
Preserva- quentlyconlliclcd with those of Ins Mo¬ 
tion. of His hamiiiedaiicorc-lighmists.and his works 
Writings, were therefore extensively condemned 
and prohibited. It is owing to his Jew¬ 
ish admirers that his writings are preserved to-day, 
for only in the shape of Hebrew translations or by a 
transliteration of the Arabic text in Hebrew charac¬ 
ters did they escaped the fanaticism of the Moors. 

As to the relation between Averroes and Maimon- 
ides, which lias frequently been misconceived, it is 
quite certain that Maimonidcs can not be called a 
disciple of Averroes. nor Averroes a pupil of Mai¬ 
monidcs. The latter read Averroes* writings far 
too late to permit of Ids having used them in his own 
works. Both, it is true, coincide on many points. 
Both are strong Aristotelians and energetically op¬ 
posed to the teachings of the Motakallemin concern¬ 
ing atoms and the non-existence of natural laws. 
Both deny to the Deity the possession of “attributes.” 
Their theories of the* intellect are identical, and both 
take the same position as regards the relation of faith 
and knowledge. It has yet to be determined whether 
these striking resemblances are ;not founded upon 
some third or common source not yet discovered. 

In a letter to Ids favorite pupil, Joseph b. Judah 
Aknin, dated Cairo, 1190. Maimonides writes: “I 
have recently received Ibn Roshd’s 
Relation work upon Aristotle, besides the hook, 
to Mai- 4 De Sensu et Sensito *; and I have read 
monides. enough to perceive that lie has Hit the 
truth with great precision; but I lack 
the leisure now to make a study of it.” A passage 
in a letter to Samuel Tibbon, 1199, in which lie rec¬ 
ommends Averroes’ commentaries, is not quiteclear. 

Less known than his commentaries upon Aristotle 
are Averroes’ own original writings, although they 
have left indubitable traces upon.Jewish thought. 
His essay on “The Relation of Faith to Knowledge” 
(published by Joseph Muller with German transla- 
ti**u, Munich, 1875)seems to havcinspired Shem-Tob 
Falaqnera to write his u Iggeret Havikkuah.” It is 
extant in an anonymous Hebrew translation dated 
1*140, as is also another work of Averroes of similar 
tendency, “ The Book of the Revelation of the Method 
of Proof Tom bing the Principles of Religion ”; both 
works were familiar to Kalonymus ben Kalonymus 
and Simon Duran in 142J. Better known than these 
is his reply to Gazzali’s book, “A Confutation of 
Philosophers,” Averroes calling Ins “A Confutation 
of the Confutation.” Kalonymus, son of David b. 

Todros, translated this book into He- 
Original brew in 1J2-S; and there is also another 
Works. translation by an unknown author. 

Kalonymus gives a curious reason for 
his undertaking. Knowing that Averroes is justly 
condemned as a denier of God, he protests that he 
translates it only because it contains in its text the 
whole work of Gazzah, ««u defended religion; had 
he !h*cii able to procure Gazzali’s book, he would not 
have undertaken the ungrateful task or translated a 
single word of Averroes’ specious argumentation. 
Kalonymus’ translation was rendered into Latin by 
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a Neapolitan physician, also named Kalonymus hen 
David, and published in Venice, 1527. 

This "C’oiifutatioii ” contains a lew contradictions 
( ,f statements made elsewhere by him, but such in- 
(•inisi>tencies are by no means infrequent in other 
writings of Averroes. The change of views thus 
( videiiecii gave rise to the legend that Averroes bad 
embraced Judaism. Christianity, ami Mohammedan¬ 
ism in succession, and that be wrote the notorious 
work. "De Tribus Impostorilms.” In similar strain 
i\ the assertion by a writer of the seventeenth een- 
j UI V . that the ‘'Confutation of the Confutation ” was 
actually written by Gaz/.ali himself, who thus se- 
( ivtlv furnished a defense against bis own attacks 
upim phib»soj»hy, these attacks having been pre¬ 
pared at the command of a fanatical king. He all 
this as it may, Averroes* importanecasa philosopher 
was universally acknowledged by Jewish thinkers. 
Nut even his opinions antagonistic, to Judaism could 
prevent their admiration of his genius. 

Admired When, however, Averroes fiercely as- 
in Jewish sailed Avicenna, Jewish authors are 

Circles. sometimes found to side with the latter 
as being nearer to Judaism; and Has¬ 
dai (’reseas, who mournfully notes the havoc wrought 
in Jewish circles by philosophy through laxity of 
observance, vehemently denounces both Aristotle 
and his commentator Averroes. Crescas must, how¬ 
ever. have been blinded by his zeal when he terms 
Avi itims a mere chatterer. Levi ben Gerson and 
Moms Narboni may with all propriety la* called fnl- 
1 • twris of Averroes; for with them, too, the claims 
of the peripatetic, philosophy as formulated by him 
vt cm to be rated higher than the claims of revelation. 
Hui Averroes’ absolute sovereignty in the fourteenth 
century was soon followed by his decline. Plato¬ 
nism displaced Aristotclianism, and with the latter 
vanished all traces of Averroism. 
k. A. Lb. 

AVERROISM: Averroes, like his contemporary 
Maimonides. was a strict Peripatetic; yet they dif¬ 
fered greatly in matters of faith. While Maimon¬ 
ides. with all his admiration for Aristotle, dared to 
contradict his theories, or at least sought to attenu¬ 
ate them when they wen* in direct opposition to re¬ 
ligion. Averroes indorsed them to their utmost ex¬ 
tent, and seemed even toiake pleasure in emphasizing 
th< i!i. “God.” says Averroes, “ has declared a truth 
for all men that requires for understanding no in¬ 
tellectual superiority; in a language that can be 
interpreted by every human soul according to its 
capability and temper. The expositors of religious 
inetaphysiesare therefore theencmics of true religion, 
because they made it a matter of syllogism ” (J. 31id¬ 
ler. “ Philosophic und Thcologie,” including the Ara¬ 
bic text. pp. 104 rf Mr/.). In expounding what he 
thought to he tin* doctrines of Aristotle, it made no 
difference to Averroes whether they were or were not 
in harmony with those taught by the Koran. Thus 
Averroes asserts again and again the eternity of the 
universe; although, as Maimonides demonstrated in 
his ‘‘Guide” (ii. 28, 121-127). Aristotle himself is 
not very decisive on this point. Averroes goes still 
further and declares that not only is matter eternal, 
hut that form even is potentially existent, other¬ 
wise there would he creation c.r nihih> (“ I)e (Ado et 


Mundo,” p. 197). Maimonides advocates man’s ab¬ 
solute free-will, hut Averroes restricted that free¬ 
dom. “Oursoul,” says the latter, “can have prefer¬ 
ences indeed, hut its acts are limited by the fatality 
of exterior circumstances; for if its deeds were the 
production of its will alone, they would he a crea¬ 
tion independent of the first cause, or God ” (Joseph 
M idler, ih . Arabic text. p. 110). Maimonides. like 
Avicenna, places the existence of all creatures in the 
category of the that of God, in that of the 

necessary (” Moreh,” ii.. Introduction,propositions 19 
and 20). A vei n >es c; mil >at s A viccn na *s classiHeat ion 
for the simple reason that, every being having a 
cause, its existence is necessary (“ Dcstructio l)e- 
struetionis” at the end of the ” I)isputatio, ? * x.). 

However, it was due to Maimonides that the phi¬ 
losophy of Averroes found admirers during four cen¬ 
turies among the Jews, who by their translations 
and commentaries preserved bis writings from 
destruction and transmitted them to the Christian 
world. 

Bui if Averroes owed the preservation of his wri¬ 
tings to the Jews, Jewish literature, in its turn, is 
indebted to him, directly and indirectly, for many 
valuable contributions. In addition to the transla¬ 
tions of Averroes’ works and commentaries on them 
—which in themselves form a fairly large library— 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and sixteenth centuries 
witnessed the production of numerous essays and 
treatises inspired by Averroism. The first to intro¬ 
duce his philosophy to Jewish literature was Samuel 
ibn Tibbon, the same who translated [Maimonides* 
“3Ioreh.” Tibbon published, at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, an “Encyclopedia of Philos¬ 
ophy,** which frequently is nothing but literal ex¬ 
tracts from Averroes, whom tin* author declares to 
he tin? most reliable interpreter of Aris- 
First totle. A little later, 1*232, appeared 

Transla- the first real translation, by Jacob ben 
tors. Abba Mari Anatoli, a son-in-law of 
Ibn Tibbon. lie was a Provencal, liv¬ 
ing in Naples, and engaged by Frederick II. to pop¬ 
ularize Arabian science. In 1260, Mows ibn Tibbon 
translated nearly the whole of the Short Commen¬ 
tary. About the same time, Solomon ben Joseph 
ben Job, originally from Granada, but living in 
Beziers, translated of the Short Commentary that 
on Aristotle’s treatise. “ De Cielo et Mundo,” under 
the title of Q^ym D'D^iT In 1284, Zerahia ben 
Isaac of Barcelona translated of the Middle Com¬ 
mentaries that on Aristotle's “ Physics.” as well as 
Averroes* treatises, “ DcCieloet Mundo”and “Meta¬ 
physics.” The same Anatoli translated in 1298 Aver¬ 
roes* “Abridgment of Logie,” under the title of 
■YIVP jl'jn: mid in 1300. under the title of D«n D. 
the commentaries upon books xi.-xix. of the “His¬ 
tory of Animals.” 

Other writers of this century that expounded 
Averroes were Judah ben Solomon Cohen of Toledo, 
author of “Peripatetic Encyclopedia,” 1247; and 
Shcm-Tob ben Joseph b. Falaquera (1224-95), av ho 
inserts lengthy extracts from Averroes in his books, 
the “Moreh ha-Morch,” “Hanhagat lia-Guf wclia- 
Ncfcsh,” and the “Scfer Ilama'alot.” 

The study of Averroism was so wide-spread that, 
not content with the foregoing translations, the first 
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1mlf nf tlit-f..urT« t illh (M illmy produced a new scrips- : 
KalmivniU'l*. Kalmivmus. s*»n of Me’ir of Arles ( I2i *- j 
‘imij-Iar.fi. in 1314, under the following titles. : 
the Grind Commentaries mi 1 la* "Organon ip'iH). i 
rh«* ~ Physics'* (y^cnk the “ Metaphys- | 
New Series i.s" ijnCH “tnsr TCb and the trea 
of Trans- tix-s *’ D<* Cudo et Mund<». * Gciicra- 
lations. ri.»n:md Corruption.” " Meteors.' 1 “'I he 
Sail." and “The Letter oil Union." ! 
etc. 11 . Sasaut l h. Judah h. Meslmllam of Marseilles j 
translate! sle- >h«dt Commentary on the “Xikoma- j 
cl,can Et hi—." under tin* t it lo nTOH D- and the para- j 
Iihrax* of PL s r«/> " Repul die.” under the title of rOrOH j 
T«*lr»»s Tndrosi of Arles translated in 1 JJi, j 
under the i hut titles. the commentaries on the ; 

"Topics” the "Sophisms” (nj?t2nni. the ! 

** Khetotic" and “ Poeties" (Virn). laad- | 

dition to ili.--.* a crowd of other translators of unccr- j 
tain dale Jjk*-xx ix*«lcvoted th(*mselves to the study of j 
the works «»f A verrocs. Shein Tol> Isaac of Tortosa . 
-translated th»- cmmeiitary on the " Physics,” and | 
the treaty* «m the "Soul ”; Jacob b. Shein Tol), the j 
"First Analvries”; Judah ben Tallin Maimon, the 
- I Mix sics." ife* treatises on " Heaven ” and on "•Gen¬ 
eration ; M'*"**s ben Taliora b. Samuel b. Sliudai the 
t realis<* on - Heaven ”; Moses b. Solomon of Salon, 
the " Metaphysics r : Judah b. Jacob, books xi.-xix. 
on "Animals - ; Solomon b. Moses Alguari, the trea¬ 
tise "DcSrmno ct Yigilia.” 

The <4-coral half of the fourteenth century is the 
croldeii ag«- of Averroism among tin* Jews. There 
were no mor«- translations, but scholars innumerable 
vied with one another in commenting on tlic emu- 
meiitarh**? and applying the teachings of,those com¬ 
mentaries I*, theology. Levi hell Gerson of Pag¬ 
nols (Gerx.nides) wrote such commentaries, as well 
as some iq-m the original works of A verrocs, as, 
for instance, mi the “Substantia Orbis.” the trea¬ 
tise on the ~Possibility of Union,” etc.; Joseph 
Caspi. in ih«- middle of the century, wrote a com¬ 
mentary u|»*»ri Aristotle’s u Ethics” and Plato s"Pol¬ 
itics,” after A verrocs* method. In 1344, Closes of 
Xarbomic iMcsscr Vidal) wrote a commentary on the 
“Possibility of Union,” etc*.; and in 1349 on the 
“Substantia Orbis,” and on other physical treatises. 

The “ Physics.” the " Ethics,” the com- 
The Golden inciitary upon “Alexander of Aphro- 

Age of disias on the Intellect,” underwent a 
Averroism. complete remodeling at his hands. As 
directly due to Averroism must he 
mentioned: Theethical and rhetorical work by Jeda- 
yah Pciiiui 0261-1321), entitled “ Behinat Olam ” 
(Examination of the.* World), and liis“Iggcrct ha- 
Hitna/clut “ (b tteron Self-Exculpation), defending 
philosophy against the vehement attack of Solomon 
b. Adrct: al^> Joseph Caspi's double commentaries 
on Maimonidcs* "Guide”; Levi ben Gerson's philo¬ 
sophical commentary upon the Pentateuch—wherein 
theautlioradmitstheeternity of the universe, flic nat¬ 
ural gift of prophecy, original matter without form, 
and the iui|M«ssihility of “Creation”; and finally. 
Moses XarU-ni's commentary upon the “Guide.” 

The fifteenth century, though still rich in produc¬ 
tions of Averroism, gave signs of decadence. Bold¬ 
ness had vanished from the world of letters, and 
every autle-r f« It himself constrained to break a lance 


for religion. In 1455 Joseph hen Shem-Tob of Se¬ 
govia commented oil the " Ethics, - according to his 
own statement, to supply A verrocs* omissions; he 
likewise commented on the “ Possibility of Lnion. * 
and on tin* analysis of Alexander's 
Displaced hook on the Intellect, llis son Shorn- 
by 'Fob, as well as Muses Falaqucra and 
Theology. Michael ha -Kohe.il, wrote Avermistie 
treatises toward the end of the century. 
Elia del Mcdigo, of Home, the last representative of 
Averroism among Jews, wrote* in 14*5a commentary 
on the "Substantia Orbis”; ill 1492 a treatise on the 
“ Intellect.” on "Prophecy,” and on various other 
works. (>f other Avcrroistie writings there were the 
same Shom-Tob’s commentary on the "Guide' : Elia 
del Medigo's - Behinat ha Pat Abraham Shalom 
ben Isaac's theological and philosophical disserta¬ 
tions; and the "Miklal Yoti,” by Mcnabem b. Abni- 
ham Bonfous of Perpignan. 

In the sixteenth century Averroism gave place to 
theology. People read and studied A verrocs, but 
very evidently only to bunt out bis weak points and 
disprove him. Isaac Abravanel, largely indebted as 
lie was in bis commentary on the “Guide ’ to A ver¬ 
rocs, docs not scruple toattack him freipiently in his 
“ Shaiimyim Hadashim ” and other works. Abraham 
Bibago, who commented on Aristotle's ‘‘Analytica 
Posteriora,” abuses Averroism in his ^ Derek Emu- 
na.” Moses Almosiiino, about 153*, comments on 
A1 Gaz/ali's “ Happalat-ha-Filosotim ” (Destruction 
of the Philosophers), and uses it as a weapon against 
the Peripatetic philosophy. Many other, hut more 
insignificant, writers essayed to drag the colossus to 
tin* ground, but the traces stamped by A verrocs on 
Jewish literature are irremovable. 

Bihlioukaimiy: Munk, in Dietinmiaire ifes Science# 

1*44-47, jji. 157 t t >* </.; idem. Mi lanyes, Paris. 1S5‘.I; Henan, 
A re rents it rAnrnfisiiu. Paris. ISM; Steinsetineiiler, Jew¬ 
ish Literature, D union. 1S54 : idem, Hehraische I.Yhcrw/- 
zuinint. Perl in, 1SU5; J. Muller, Arrrrne* Philasnjihiis , 
I.eipsie. 1S74: idem, Wiilnsojihie uml lidigitm ; "'"n ci.\ viii. 
t*:i et ."mm/. ; •'jin, ii. 4 et saj. 

K. I Bit. 

AVESTA : The canonical book of the religious 
sect known as the Parsecs, more frequently though 
less precisely called Zend-Avesta—an inversion of 
the Pahlavi phrase" Avistak vaZand,” the Scriptures 
and the Commentary or the Law and Its Interpreta¬ 
tion. The Avesta is the Zoroastrian Bible supple¬ 
mented by the Pahlavi, or Middle Persian, writings, 
as the Hebrew Scriptures are by the Talmud. 

The Avesta has special claims upon the interest of 
Jewish scholars, there being certain points of simi¬ 
larity between the Avesta and the Old 
Jewish as well as the New Testament, points 
Interest, that are striking or close enough to call 
forth frequent comment. In the next 
place, the Avesta. as the saereil hook of early Persia, 
must command attention because of the historical 
points of contact between the Jewsand the Persians. 
Note especially such passages as the following: Isa. 
xlv. 1, 13, 2S; II Cliron. xxxvi. 22, 23; Ezra i. 
1-11; v. 13-17; vi. 1-15; and perhaps Ezek. viii. 16. 
See Persian Religion. 

The Avesta represents the ancient priestly code of 
the Magi; for Zoroaster, or Zarathushtra. as his name 
is called in the original texts, has stood in history as 
the typical Magian, as the sage, priest, prophet, and 
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lawgiver nf ancient Iran. According to the more j 
mvnt views on the subject, which a ."Tec with tin* 
traditional date for his era, he Hour- , 
The ishcd about (i(50-5s:j u.( . ; though the j 
Typical common tendency is to believe that he 
IMag-ian. lived and taught at a much earlier ! 

period. It is certain that King Artax- . 
( . r \,s and t In* later Aelnemenian rulers professed his , 
laiili: less certain is it according to some sclndars ; 
whether Darius and Xerxes, and still less whether t 
('\rns. were really followers of the Avesta and 
inline Z«»r«»astrians, although much may be said 
in ]In* atliiinative It is beyond doubt that, they 
w, it* all worshipers of Ahuramazda. or <)rmu/.d. the | 
supreme God of the Avesta; and this makes the j 
pa^aircs in Isaiah (xliv. 2*: xlv. 1. 13) relating to 
( V nts doubly interest ini*. In the Old Persian in- j 
>. ripiions tin* .Mazda worship of Darius is most pro-' 
n amccd. For t hose reasons still more importance is 
i.i be attached to the Avesta in the history of relig¬ 
ious thought, especially when the power and the 
\>. i«le spread intluence of the Persian empire in early 
!im« < an* taken into account. 

According to the h«x»k itself the Avesta represents j 
a direct- revelation from Ahuramazda to Zurathusbtra. j 
Tin*sacred text (Vend. xxii. 10) mentions “the Forest { 
and the Mountain of the Two Holy Communing ; 
{)fu*s * —()rmuzd and Zoroaster—'where special inter- I 
e* ;r-e thr«*nirli inspired vision was held between the j 
i b I*lliead and bis prophetic representative on carth, j 
a- between Yuwii and Moses on Sinai. Later tra- j 
dh;t*n repeats the view that the sacred book was the { 
i' -ult of inspiration. for the Pahlavi texts (Dk. vii. j 
3 ‘il-t'rl; viii. 51; Zsj>. xxiv. 51) recount not only : 
ii -a Zoroaster communed with (Irinuzd, but like the j 
Z'»»t.asirian Gat has they tell also of ecstatic visions : 
<•! the six archangels and of other revelations which j 
were vouchsafed to him. According to a tradition j 
preserved in tin* Paldavi writings (Dk. Ilk. 3, end, 1 
• junii-d by West, “Sacred Books of the East/’ xxxvii., 
Introd. 30-32), the Avesta itself was committed to 
writing at the instance of King Yishtaspa. whom 
Zoroaster converted to the faith and who became j 
Zoroaster's patron. The king's own prime minister, 1 
.iftmaspa, had a hand in the redaction as scribe, and | 
Zoroaster's mantle descended upon him. so that he j 
succeeded tin* great priest in the pontifical ollice on ; 
the latter's death (Dk. iv. 21; v. 34; vii. 5, 11). , 

It is said by Tabari.and by Bundarl after him. that ; 
Yishtaspa caused two copies of the holy texts to be ; 
inscribed in letters of gold upon 12,000 ox-hides (see 

continued by Pliny’s statement that Zoroaster com¬ 
pel no less than 2,000,000 verses (X. 11. xxx. 2). j 
These t wo archetype eopies.mentioned j 
Traditions in tlui Dinkard. the Arta-Vlraf, and 
About the Shatroiha-i-Airan, were to serve | 
Origin, as the standard priestly codes of ; 

Yishtiispa’s realm. The faith was to ! 
be promulgated throughout the world in accord- ! 
unce with the teaching of these. There is likewise* j 
a tradition (see Dk., references above) to the effect !. 
that one of these original copies came into the hands 
<»f the Greeks and was translated into their tongue. 
Support for this tradition may perhaps he found in j 
tla* Arabic lexicon of Bar-Bahlfil (003). according to 1 


which the Avesta of Zoroaster was composed in seven 
tongues. Syriac. Persian. Aramean. Segestunian. 
Mercian. (Leek, and Hebrew. A still earlier Svriac 
manuscript commentary on tin* New Testament by 
Tshrrdad. bishop of Hadatha, near Mosul (S52). simi¬ 
larly speaks of tin* Avesta as having be«*n written 
liy Zoroaster in twelve different languages. As for 
tin* other archetype copy, which seems to have been 
tin* principal one, the direct statement, again of the 
Pahla vi treatise Dinkard, says that it was burned by 
Alexander the Great when In* invaded Inin. 

Whatever may he the value of these traditions re¬ 
garding tin* Avesta, tile fate of the sacred hook was 
connected with the history of tin* people, and with 
the rise and fall of the fortunes of Iran. The five 
centuries that followed tin* invasion of Alexander 
with the government of the Seleucida* and the sway 
of the Parthians were dark ones for Zoroastrianism. 

Nevertheless, there is no reason for 
The making tin* strong claim that Darmc- 
Fate of the steter does to the effect that the tradi- 

Avesta. tion was lost. It is known that the 
last of the Parthian mnnarehs were 
tilled with tin* true Zoroastrian spirit; and it can he 
proved from Greek, Latin, and other writings, that 
the tradition of the wisdom of Zoroaster lived on 
during the long period between Alexander and the 
rise of theMIouse of Sassan in the third and fourth 
centuries. The entire Sassanian period was a most 
flourishing time for the creed which was now re¬ 
stored to its pristine glory. But in the seventh cen¬ 
tury. with the vise of Islam, the Avesta gave place 
in Persia to the Koran; Ormuxd sank before Allah; 
and Zoroaster yielded to Mohammed. A number of 
the faithful ciierishers of the sacred lire, however, 
sought safety in flight from Iran and found refuge 
in India, where they are still known by their ancient 
name htrsi : it is they that are the conservators of 
the remnants of the old Avestan texts that have 
passed through so many vicissitudes. 

Much had been lost through Alexander, it was 
claimed; but the number of texts that were still ex¬ 
tant was nevertheless considerable, and they repre¬ 
sented the ancient Avesta fairly well. The canon 
was divided into twenty-one unshs % or books. These 
again were subdivided into three classes, each com¬ 
prising seven books. The first group (“Gatha ” or 
‘•Gasan**) was theological; the second ( u I)at**) was 
legal; the third (“ Iladlm-mat lira *') was of a some¬ 
what miscellaneous character. In this threefold 
classification of tin* nasks, Darmcsteter soiight^ to 

and lie compared tin* classification of the-Biblical 
texts into “Torah” (Law), “Xebiim” (Prophets), 
and “ Kctubim.” But of thisSassanian Avesta there 
is much less extant now because of the havoc 
wrought, directly or indirectly, upon Zoroastrianism 
and the Avesta by the Mohammedan compicst and 
the Koran. To-day only two of tin* twenty-one 
nasks are in any degree comjrlete. These are the 
Ycndldad, or law against demons, and the Stot 
Yasht, which answers to Yasna (xiv.-lixyet these 
show signs of being very imperfect. There exists 
also, in addition to these two remnants, unimpor¬ 
tant part of another nask—this is the Bakun ^ aslit; 
and portions or fragments of others. There thus 
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exist specimens of about lift cell of the «>ri tjinsil 
nasks. This mate rial, moreover, is supplemented 
bv various passages that have been translated from 
the original A vesta into Pahlavi and are thus pre¬ 
served; or bv quotations of t lie A vesta text itself 
incorporated into the Pahlavi treatises. All this 
hears hut a small proportion to the A vesta of Zo- 
roaster's time, and the remnant is but small in ex¬ 
tent when compared with the Hebrew Scriptures. 

What is still extant is commonly divided into the 
following six classes: (1) Yasna. including the 
Hat has, or Zornastrian Psalms; (2) \ Ispcrcd; (3) 
Yashts; (4) minor texts; (.“>) Ycmlldfid; ((») frag¬ 
ments. 

The Yasna—a liturgical work, comprising seventy- 
two chapters—contains texts used by the “dastflr, 
or priest, in connection chiefly with 
The Extant the sacrifice of “lianina.” In the 
Avesta. midst of the Yasna the Oat has are 
inserted. These are the Zornastrian 
psalms, and they represent the verses of Zoroaster s 
own preaching and teaching, embodying especially 
his belief in a new and better life; the coming of 
a Messiah, or Saoshvant; the annihilation of Satan 
and the evil principle, Angro-Mainyush, and the 
Druj, “ Falsehood’’ (see Aukiman); and the general 
restoration of the world for ever and ever. For 
theologians the Gathas are the most interesting 
and important part of the A vesta: but at the same 
time they are by far the most ditlieult. 

Hess characteristic is the short book known as 
the YIspcrcd. It consists of brief invocations and 
olTcrings of homage to "all the lords' (“vlspe ra- 
tavf>”), as the name implies. The Yashts, or Praises, 
twenty one in number, contain praises of tin* angels 
or glorification of the spirits, and personified abstrac¬ 
tions of the faith. They are generally written in 
meter, with some claim to poetic merit. One of the 
most interesting is the t hirtceiith, or Farvadln ^ asht, 
on the worship of the spirits (** travashis ’). Tlie 
doctrine of the ancient Persian faith, which this 
Yasht contains, lias been brought by Paul tie Pa- 
garde into connection with the Ptirim festival. An¬ 
other Yasht (Yt. lit) is in praise of the kingly glory 
(** hvarenah "), the halo, sheen, or majesty which 
surrounds and protects the king as a mark of divine 
favor (compare Moses’ shining face. Kx. xxxiv. 211). 
The Vcndldad, in twenty-two chapters, is an Ira¬ 
nian Pentateuch, and it contains numerous parallels 
of interest to the Biblical student. 

The real pioneer exegete at the end of the eight- 

lowed Burnoufand Bask; later came Haug, Wester- 
guard. Spiegel, Both. Ilubsehmann, I)e Harley.; or 
more recently. West. Mills (a stanch advocate of the 
Pahlavi). and csj>ecially Geldncr and dames Parme- 
steter. The latter's theory of the late origin of the 
A vesta (in** Lc Zend-Avesta." iii,, Introduction, and 
“Sac-red Books «»f the Hast,” 2d ed., iv.. Introduction) 
can not be said to have found much favor among 
specialists or support among those best qualified to 
judge; but he has brought out numerous likenesses 
between the A vesta and the Old Testament. 

Ilmi.incinmiY: an«l Mills in the Sacral TftntLsttf 

tin East.’.I v<»ls.. 1SNO *14 ; or Darmesteter’s French version. 
/„♦• Znnl-Ansta. Paris. lsltMKt: Wiixlisrtiiiiiiiin. Znrtms- 
tri*ehe St ml it ii. Berlin, ISiKt; Spiegel, Entnindie Alta - 


tlnnnshunde. 1S7I 79. i.-iii.: i<!cni. A vesta. 3 vo]s.. Lefi*i«\ 
\sr t '4 W. (Jcigi-r, astiranisdn Kidhn\ 1SS2: O. H. Schnrr, 
in H'-ihthiz, is*a». viii. 1-13): (JH.Int-r, Aw<*ta-Litteratur. 
•mi] .Jackson. lranisdie /»*#in Umiiruiidrissder Iran. 
l‘hih>l<;,ir. stnisliunr. 1SHT. •>.»; Alex. Kohnt. The Zendnnda 
awl the First Me vat Chapter* nf t;enesis iiiJ. (J. /f.Ji.gg*. 

k. A. V. w. J. 

AVIANUS, HIERONYMUS : Christian Orien¬ 
tal scholar; lived at Lcipsie at the end of the six¬ 
teenth and at the beginning of the seventeenth ccii- 
turv. He devoted himself to Hebrew versification, 
and published a work in two volumes, entitled. 
•‘Clovis Poeseos Sacra*. Trium Principalium Lingua- 
rum Orieiitalium. etc., ita Disposita ut Simul Lexiri 
Vulgaris Csum Admit tat. Exhihciis; qua A peril ur 
via, etc., Onmis Generis Carmina, etc., Scrilandi” 
(Lcipsie, 1627). 

Biiu.ioukaimi v : SleinsrJmeiili*r. JlihtUn/raph. Jhindtnich.jK h». 

T l. Bn. 

AVICEBRON, SOLOMON IBN GABIROL. 

See Gahikok. 

AVICENNA (ABU ALI IBN ABDAL¬ 
LAH IBN SINA): Physician and philosopher 
of note; born at Bokhara in UNO; died in 1037. His 
works, which were brought to Spain about one hun¬ 
dred years after their publication, exerted a great 
influence upon Jewish thought ill the Middle Ages. 
His philosophical investigations are embodied in a 
great encyclopedic work entitled “ A1 Sliefa (Ihid¬ 
ing), a term which in the Latin translation has 1 mc» 
corrupted into “Sufliooiitia.” This Latin transla¬ 
tion, prepared by the aid of Jewish interpreters, has 
been frequently used by Jewish authors, notably 
Samuel ibn Tibbon in his“Yikkawn ha-Mayyim. 

It is divided into four parts; namely, logic, physics, 
mathematics, and metaphysics. In addition to the 
“Sliefa*.” there is a smaller encyclopedia. “Al-Na- 
jah,” which, under tin* title “Healing of the Soul.'’ 
was, in 1330, translated by Todros Todrosi in Borne. 

In regard to Avicenna's importance as a philos¬ 
opher, Maimonides and Shem-TobFalaquera have 
both expressed their views. Maimonides says: ** The 
works of Avicenna, although distinguished by toler¬ 
able accuracy as well as by subtlety of speculation, 
are nevertheless inferior to those of Abu-Xasral- 
Farabi; they are useful, however, and deserve to 
be studied.” This opinion is shared 
His by Slicm-Toll Falaqucra, who declares 
Importance that Avicenna’s works are “exact, but 
as a Phi- incomprehensible to those unfamiliar 
losopher. with logic.' 7 Of greater importance 
art* the medical works of Avicenna, 

domain by the honorary title of “ Prince of Physi¬ 
cians.” I lis chief medical publication is the “ Canon." 
a complete system of medicine, which, in 1270. was 
translated into Hebrew by Nathan ha-Meati (“of 
I Cento”). Partsof the work were translated also by 
two other Jewish scholars, and numerous commcii- 
j taries have from time to time been written upon it. 

I In addition to this work, Avicenna has left a smaller 
medical com)M*ndium in ten volumes, and has even 
given expression to his medical knowledge in rime, 
j The last-mentioned publications were likewise per- 
I petuated in Hebrew translations. 

| The "(’anon ’* (" El Kaiiun ti't Tib* ”), the greatest 
I literary production of Avicenna, is a colossal work. 
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which for live centuries was accepted as a guide in 
European universities, and which was used as a text¬ 
book in tin? universities of Louvain and 
The Montpellier until about 1(550. It con- 
“ Canon.” sists of five books, subdivided into fu- 
nun or fen (sections), tractatus, sunnna. 
and caput. Of these? volumes the first and second 
treat of physiology, pathology, and hygiene: the 
third and fourth, of the methods of treatiu.tr disease; 
and the fifth, of materia medica. The many points 
of excellence possessed by the voluminous work and 
its admirable lilerary style make it possible to un¬ 
derstand readily the reason for its great popularitv 
both in the Oriental schools and among the Occiden¬ 
tal Arabists of a later date. It was amon.ir the lat¬ 
ter. rather than in Arabian Spain—where the influ¬ 
ence of Averrocs was predominant—that Avicenna's 
works attained their greatest popularity. 

In some respects the “(’anon ” of Avicenna is not 
unlike the works of his predecessors Kha/.cs and 
Ali. although excelling the “El-IIawi” (Continens), 
or **Summary.” of the former by greater exactness 
• >f method. 

This power of systematization was due perhaps 
!*» his mastery of logic—a domain in which his ac¬ 
quirements entitled him to be ranked 
Logic and as one of the principal forerunners of 
Meta- Albertus Magnus and his immediate 
physics. successors, all of whom were com¬ 
pelled to draw their formulas large!v 
from Avicenna's works. Tin* logic of Avicenna is 
distinguished by great comprehensiveness of scope, 
and by a scrupulously conscientious endeavor on the 
part of the author—who here evidently follows the 
«■ vain pie of All* arabi—to present the subject clearlv, 
comprehensively, and circumstantially. 

A> regards the fundamental tenets of his philoso¬ 
phy. Avicenna taught that matter, the principle of 
individuation, does not directly emanate from the 
t»odhead, although it is in its primal origin eternal, 
and includes within itself all possibilities of devel¬ 
opment. In other words, he held that while all 
things are primarily traceable to the agency of an 
immutable Deity, they can not. owe their existence 
t*» the immediate intlucnccof such a Deity, inasmuch 
a> the immutable can not itself create substances 
subject to the element-of change. The first and onIv 
immediate product of (Sod. t herefore, is the xvorld- 
soul or world-intelligence, which unwinds an endless 
{ bain of creation throughout all the celestial spheres 
down to the earth. The cause that produces, how- 
< ver. must also conserve, for cause and effect are 
identical; from which it follows that the world itself, 
like God, must be eternal. 

Avicenna's psychological views, expressed in the 
sixth volume of his work on physics (the second part 
“f the Shcfak ’ in t he so-called “ Liber Sextus Nat u- 
.i ,,m l *- Xl,r t‘‘d great intlucncc upon Jewish sclml- 
ars. In his preface to this book the 
■Psy- Latin translator, Johannes Ilispalcn- 
cnology. sis. declares that it contains “Quid- 
quid Aristoteles dixit in libro sun de 
amma ct de sensing sensato et do intellectu et intel- 
“ a In addition to this, Avicenna’s principal 
'V >r <>n psychology, lit* wrote a number of disserta- 
ions on tin* soul, nearly all of which have been 


translated into Hebrew; and although in general 
based upon the psychological theories of Aristotle. 
Avicenna’s views are in many respects original. As 
an example mention may be made of his division of 
the souls attributes into four classes: namclv, the 
external powers, or live senses; the internal powers; 
the motive powers, and the intellectual powers. 
Avicenna was also the first philosopher after Galen 
to indicate the three cavities of the brain as tin* seat 
ol the soul's functions; his opinions on this as on 
other subjects being later adopted by Jewish authors, 
and more part ieularly by Shcm-Tob Falaquera.who iii 
bis work on psychology shows himself a true adher¬ 
ent of A vicenna. Like the latter. Falaqiiera proceeds 
upon the principle. “ Have cognizance of yourself, 
and you will have cognizance of your Maker,’’ here¬ 
by establishing psychology as an introduction to 
metaphysics. 

The works of Avicenna not infrequently contain 
eonllieting theories'—a fact explained bv Averrocs 
(tlie keenest opponent of the great philosopher) upon 
tlu* ground that Avicenna was afraid to avow his 
opinions, as In* desired to preserve the favor of all 
parties and to offend none. Indeed, it was early 
asserted that Avicenna's true views were not con- 
| tabled in the “Shefa* ” at all, but were to be found 
in the mystical work entitled “Oriental Wisdom or 
Philosophy”—a work which now exists neither in 
Arabic nor in Latin, only a fragment having been 
preserved in a Hebrew manuscript (Steinschneider, 
“Jiidische Literalur,” p. 301). 

1 Inis it appears that Avicenna’s Neoplatonic the¬ 
ory of evolution gradually led him to mysticism, and 
as adherent of the new Platonic system the soul of 
the Fuiionalisi and that of the mystic were strange]v 
blended in him, which caused him to become the 
originator of the ultimately fatal doctrine .of the 
twofold truth—-a doctrine focused in the sentence 
“Secundum lidem verum; secundum nitionem 
falsum” (True according to faith; false according 
to reason), and later employed in defense of his 
own bold opinions by Isaac Albalag (compare Joel, 
“Hasdai Crescas,” p. 7). 

ttinuouRAiMiv: Stotnsehnefder, JTt hr. t'ehrrs. pp. 17-20, 677- 
701 ; Munk, Mrhni[Hs tie Pltib rapine, pp. ;i52-tJ66; Kauf- 
rnnnn, TUetthutie ties Hahi/a iltti Pahwltt, pp. J 1*6-201; Carra 
d<* Vaux-Avirenne (Paris, 10**0,). 

k. A. Lo. 

AVIGDOR, ELXM D’: Engineer and communal 
worker (died in London Feb. ( J, 1895); was the eldest 
son of Count Salamon Ilenri d’Avigdor and of 
Rachel, second daughter of Sir Isaac Lyon Gold* 
smid. He was educated at University College, Lon¬ 
don, and the University of London. Having ’been 
articled to the engineer Hawkshaw, D’Avigdor in 
1S(»2 went, first to Hull, then to Rangoon (Rurma) 
in connection with his professional work. He super¬ 
vised the construction of railways in Syria and in 
Transylvania, and of water-works in Vienna. It 
was D’Avigdor*s railway experience added to his 
interest in Palestine as chief of the Chovevi Zion 
Association which led him to con t met in mil way 
work in Syria and to form the Tyrian Construc¬ 
tion Company. Gaining some experience in literary 
work in connection with “Vanity Fair,” he bought 
the ** Examiner.” He subsequently brought out a 
paper called the “Yachting Gazette.” Under the 
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vin of ** Wanderer," D Avigdor published 
many hunt in-r stories nf merit for which he was well j 
ijualithMl. bring himself an inircj.hl rider to hounds, j 
P* Avigdor was a warden of the Spanish ami Portu¬ 
guese synagogue. and served on several enmmiU. es. 
II*. was chief of the ( hovevi Zion Association, in 
which movement lie t*»nk the keenest interest , j«»1I1 - ; 
ln: r this in 1*1)1 he helped to consolidate it. and was 
instrumental in briiigingit iiitocoiinceiion with sim¬ 
ilar associations on the Continent. lie was a mem¬ 
ber of the council of tin* Anglo-Jewish Association 
from 1*71 until his death. 

lb* married a daughter«»f 15ethel Jacobs of 1 lull, b\ _ 
whom lie had one son and live daughters. 1 he son, 
Osmond d'Aviirdnr Goldsmid. inherited tin* Gold- 
smid estates <.n tin* death of Sir Julian Goldsmid. ! 
lUiti.loi.KAl'll V : J f wish t’hrwiirl* ; J* wish II «»>*/*/. fet.. In | 


AVIGDOR, JACOB: Chief mbbi C'hakam 
hashi at Constantinople from 1*50 to 1*03; born 
17 D 4 ; died 1*71. i.Ie was a capable Talmudist and 
conversant with se veral foreign languages. Avigdor 
was instrumental in organizing several institutions in 
the* Turkish elominions. among the tu the* Assembly of 
Jewish Notables, which latter has introduced many 
bemTieial regulations. In 1*153 a fanatical rabbi. Isaac 
Akriseh. who bad excommunicated Count, Abrabam 
eh* Camomlo. succeeded in so inciting the people 
anainst Avigdor that in July of that year he was 
compelled to resign his t»l!in*. lie was subsequently 
elected ” Hab hu-knlfl.” e.r spiritual leader of the 
community. and retained the office till his death. 

imn.UM;!! ai*ii v : Fran****. tits Israelites del htupirc 

nitonnm. |»j>. ini i t 

s. M- K * 

AVIGDOR, JULES D’: Danker, and member 
of ihi* Piedmont Parliament: born in Nice; died at 
Paris Fe bruary. 1*515. He was a grandson of Isaac 
Samuel d’Avigdor, secretary of the Paris Sanhe¬ 
drin: See Saniikpkix. He was the first Jew elected 
bv bis Catholic fe llow-citizens to the lower house of 
Parliame nt, February. 1*54. He was, however, at 
the same time aise> Prussian consul at Nice, and as 
such ineligible to Parliament: hiseleetion, therefore, 
was annulled by the house, but lie was returned 
again by an overwhelming majority, and. having 
resigned the consulship, was admitted. Avigdor, 
equally devoted to his religion and his country, died 
in the* prime of his life, and by his own last request 
was interreel at Nice. 

s. M. K. 

AVIGDOR* RACHEL, COUNTESS D’: 

Communal worker at London. England: horn Sept. 
11). 1*10; died Nov. 5, l*!M5. She was the second 
daughter of Sir Isaac Lyon and Isabel Golelsmiel. and 
was privately educated by sonic e»f the most e*iuiu<*ut 
teachers ed' tin* time, including Thomas Campbell, 
the* poet. In June*. 1*40, she was married to Count 
Salamon Henri d* Avigdor. son <»f the* d’Avigdor 
who was a member of the* Great Sanhedrin assem¬ 
bled by Napoleon. Shortly after the ir marriage, the 
count and countess d*Avigdor went to London, 
when* were Itorn their three* sons and one daughter. 
Her husband, from whom she eventually separated. 


returned to Paris, and became a personal friend of 
Napoleon 111., win) conferre d upon him tin* title of 
duke. 


Tin* countess took a deep inte rest in thecommunal 
institutions of the English metr«)polis. Sin* was at 
one time president of tin* Ladies’ Committee ed' tin* 
Jews' Deaf and Dumb Home, ami honorary secre- 
tarv of the West End Charity; also a member of the 
eeaninitte*es e>l tin* Jcwidi C aleseent Home, of 
tin* workhouse committee of tin* Je wish Hoard ed 
Guardians, and id tie* West End Sabbath School. 
Doth tin* Hayswater schools and the* Je ws* Deaf and 
Dumb Home owed tln ir inception principally to her 
advocacy. 

]5ih!.km;kaI’11Y : J• wish 1'hmnii h « Ne»v. rt am I 13, 1 >*-*•». 
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AVIGNON : Capital of tin* department ed Yau- 
eluse% Franee; formerly seat • »f tin* papal ■ court. 
The first settlement of Jews in Avignon goes hack 



j probably to the second century of the common era. 
j a few years afte*r the* destruction of Hethar by Ha¬ 
drian. In 3110 they were already sufficiently numer¬ 
ous t«> take a leading part in a re*vedt against Hisliop 
j Stephen. As usuai almost everywhere, they con¬ 
gregated in certain portiemsof the town, known later 
as the Jewry, or “(‘arriereiles Juifs.” It lay at first 
on the banks of the Klmnc,'along the slope of tin* 
Koclicr, and exactly opposite the pupal 
Early palace; its narrow lanes are still called 
History, the ** Heille Juiverie” and the “ Petite 

! Heille. n There are still slmwii the re¬ 

mains of an ancient building declared, with or with¬ 
out reason, to have been the first synagogue. Hut 
in tin* course of the thirteenth century, this quarter, 
having become too crowded, was demolished by 
Louis Y1IL, and the Jews weie allotted a new and 
more spacious location in the heart of the city, corre¬ 
sponding with the present Place dc* Jerusalem and 
the Hues Abraham and Jacob. This location was cov¬ 
ered with buildings, four, and sometimes five, stories 
high, and was intersected by narrow lanes, for the 
most part unclean, and lacking air and light. Two 
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grates, opened only in tin* daytime, enmmunieated 
with 1 lu* outer world. Tile synagogue. or “cscolc.” 
was toward the southeast, ii was burned down in 
ls|4, and the present building, of modern construc¬ 
tion, arose in its place. 

With regard to its internal administration, the 
C'arriere formed u sort of semi--independent republic, 
although placed under the control of the provost 
represent ing the Holy ( hair. It convened its own 
av-cinhlies or parliaments, appointed its own magis¬ 
trates and' officials, made its laws, its statutes or 
"aseantot .and regulated its taxes. Its population 
was di\ idl'd into three classes, according to their 
properly qiialifieat ions; each class being represented 
in the parliament by five delegates oi "bayIons.” 
who were invested with both executive and legisla¬ 
tive powers. The taxes were pro rata; and every 
one liable was required to declare each year upon 
oath the actual amount of his property. The collec¬ 
tion of tin* taxes was entrusted to both Jews and 
Christians; the school w as supported at the common 
expense; and instruction was obligatory and free. 
Like every other government, that of the Carriere 
had its critical periods; the assessment and collection 
of taxes especially gave rise to great difficulties and 
numerous scandals; but, compared with other con¬ 
stitutions, that of the Carriere, taken all in all, was 
relatively just and liberal. 

The history, properly so-called, of the Avignon 
Jewry may be divided into two parts: the period 
preceding the fifteenth century, and that following 
it. During the iormer period, the Jews of Avignon 
occupied themselves peaceably in many trades. The 
city authorities never disturbed them; their neigh¬ 
bors looked upon them with no jealous eye; and as 
farmers, laborers, pedlers, brokers, money-lenders, 
Mtmll merchants, matrimonial agents, sellers of books 
and manuscripts, surgeons, barbers, and physicians, 
the Jews were to he found in every branch of hu 
man activity. The popes relied on them as treas¬ 
urers. commissaries, and stewards; the magistrates 
intrusted them with the assessments of furniture and 
books and utilized their knowledge in making in- 
veiitoriesof theestatesof deceased per- 

In the sons. The university employed them 
Fifteenth in the purchase of ran; ami precious 
Century, manuscripts; in short, every branch of 
the state testified to its good opinion 
of the Jews of the city by the use it made of them. 

Unfortunately, toward the second half of tin* fif¬ 
teenth century, their position underwent a complete 
change. From that epoch dates an cm of violence, 
disorder, and persecution, which lasted until the 
1'reneli Revolution. The causes of this transforma¬ 
tion were manifold. First there was the state of 
general trouble and misery caused throughout the 
country by the departure of the popes from Avi¬ 
gnon; then the ravages caused by pestilence and 
inundations; the ruin left behind them by the mer¬ 
cenary troops of Francis 1.; tin* egotism and tlu* jeal¬ 
ousy of the freshly emancipated bourgeoisie; finally 
and especially, the ever-growing intolerance of the 
( hureh. Avignon had lost a great portion of its 
population; its commerce, always nourishing under 
the popes, had come to a standstill; business had 
almost completely ceased: and discontent was 
II. -23 


wide-spread. At this economic crisis, tin* population 
ot the ( arriere was rniisidcmhlv increased by the ar- 
lival of Jews who hail been persecuted in surround¬ 
ing districts and sought refuge in Avignon and the 
county. These unfortunate refugees came from 
Dauphine, Arles, .Marseilles, and the principality of 
Orange, and naturally brought with them alMhe 
energy and activity of their race. This was thought 
sufficient ground to hold them responsible for the 
deplorable situation in tin* city. In the eyes of 
the populace, it was the Jews who had destroyed 
the commerce of the country and, by their dubious 
intrigues, bad monopolized all its wealth. A wide¬ 
spread outcry arose against them on every side; 
which, being taken up by the representatives of the 
city and the Three Estates, soon took the shape of 
precise accusations against them, against their un¬ 
scrupulous doings, their robberies, their usuries, and 
soon; and also of denunciations of the liberty ac¬ 
corded to these formidable rivals. From that mo¬ 
ment, the delegates of the city and the country in¬ 
cessantly clamored for harsh measures of repression 
against the inhabitants of the Carriere. 

The Jews had in no way deserved these; attacks. 

I hey certainly formed the most miserable portion of 
the population. They were for the most part poor 
people who lived from hand to mouth; if some of 
them practised usuiy, it was generally as brokers 
for rich Lombard or Italian financiers. Moreover, 
all the usurers of that time were not Jews. The reg¬ 
isters of court indictments in the fifteenth century 
are lull of proceedings relative to loans on pledges. 
Men and women, clerics and laymen, all dabbled in 
usury; and papal bulls were of no avail against it. 
The accusation of monopolizing wealth bad' no 
better foundation in fact. The "manifestos,”declared 
each year by tin* Jews at the assessment for taxes, 
tarnish complete evidence of the absurdity of this 
charge. More than once, the C’arriere was upon the 
verge of being foreclosed and sold by its creditors, 
so ditlicult was it for the Jews to pay their debts 
and numerous lines. If there were any monopolists 
of wealth at this time, they were the convents and 
churches. In 1471 Sixtus IV. himself was com¬ 
pelled to issue a bull to restrain the constantly grow¬ 
ing wealth of the Carthusian and Celcstine monks; 
nevertheless, in the seventeenth century they owned 
houses in nearly every street in Avignon, and even 
the synagogue and a large portion of the Ghetto. 
However this may be, against tin* popular indigna¬ 
tion the Jews had no protectors other than the sov¬ 
ereigns of the country ; that is to say, 

Under the popes. But the papal policy to- 
the Popes, ward the Jews was of a very capri¬ 
cious kind. It knew no constant 
principle, but varied according to circumstances. 
The Church defended the Jews when her interests 
recommended such course; and. with a right-about- 
face, she sacrificed them when there was profit in 
their ruin. The Jews of Avignon furnished to the 
popes both a source of income and a means of ex- 
pialing political mistakes; and thus it came about 
that the same pope proclaimed himself at one time 
their defender, and at another their adversary. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the popes 
generally welcomed the grievances of the populace. 
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On 11n.• demand <»f tin* Three Estates, Pius II. in 
issued aii edict forbidding Jews to sell grain 
or oilier articles of food; to make contracts with 
(‘hristians, or to take mortgages upon their property. 
Sixtus IV. renewed these restrictions: LeoX. in 151J 
prohibited them from acquiring stores of grain be 
fore the harvest, and from going into the fields. 
Alexander VI., Clement VII.. Paul IV., ami Pius 
Y. renewed and intensified these prohibitions, can 
celed all debts of ten years' standing owed to Jews, 
and compelled them to wear, under extreme penal¬ 
ties for disobedience, the infamous Jew-badire. In 
lob? lheCouneil of Avignon gravely propose* 1 noth 
in it less than the absolute cessation of all relations 
between Jews and the rest of the population. It 
forbade Christians, as the canon laws regularly did, 
to accept unleavened bread from the Jews, to em¬ 
ploy their physicians, to enter their hut linn:-houses, 
to associate or to play with them, to be present at 
their marriages or their festivities, to enter their serv j 
iee as nurses or servants. It also forbade masons ; 
to speak to them during their work, barbers to dress j 
their beards, etc. Further, it forbade Jews to deal j 
in horses or mules; to pass flic* night outside tin* ! 
Ghetto, or to go out at all on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday in Holy Week; to show themselves on the 
street during tin* hours of ehureh service; or to buy 
any articles pertainin': to religious uses. Finally, 
Pius Y. issued a decree banishing Jews from his 
dominions. 

It is true, indeed, that a rigorous application of 
the foregoing regulations would have rendered the 
bull of Pope Pius Y. quite superfluous. For tin* 
Jews, completely paraly/ed in all their commercial 
activities, would have of necessity quitted the comte 
to beg from more hospitable countries tin* right to 
live. But in actual practise, t he excessive harshness 
of these laws was considerably modified: and al ! 
though the situation of the Jews was always sulli- 
ciently precarious and wretched, there 
Levies were nevertheless moments when they 
upon the were treated with a certain degree of 
Jews. toleration—interested toleration, no 

doubt, but the best obtainable. 

For the right of sojourn in Avignon, Jews had to 
pay a heavy tax to the representatives of the* popes 
and the city. From the papal legates down to their 
cooks, from the consuls down to their coachmen, 
every official, and even the wives of certain officials, 
had the right to exact from them gifts and presents 
upon certain occasions, which, added to the regular 
taxes, must have amounted to very considerable 
sums. Being pour, the Carrier**, to pa}' these, was 
obliged to have recourse* t<> loans from individual 
Christians, convents, anel churches, and se>metime*s 
even from the* city. But the* shackles imposed upon 
its commerce, as we*ll as the poor state of trade in 
tlu* country ge ne rally, prevented the* Jews ne>t only 
from paying their debts, hut also the interest thereon. 
Their obligations the*re*fore increased from year to 
year, ami attained at time huge* proportions. In 
aeblition to the regular taxes, both papal legates and 
the* estates had no scruples'in levying extraordinary 
eontrihiitiems whe*n they ne**ded them. Thus in the* j 
Si ve*nte , e , uth century. after the* sojourn e>f the* tre»e>ps j 
of Marshal ele Belle-Isle ill the county, the estates i 


demanded e »f the Jews no less than 1M 1.000 francs as 
their share of the expenses of supporting the army; 
although, with the rest of the people of Avignon, 
they liaei already contributed in advance. Naturally 
they were* compelled to burrow this large sum. 

But these very de bts which, as has bee n siateei. 
liny contracted only under fence and constraint, 
tunnel out to be for their benefit ami inaele their 
banishme nt impossible. Their creditors, despairing 
of eve*r getting back their money, protested against 
the* severity of these* bulls ami pontifical regulations, 
which hurt themselves indirectly, inusmueh as tin y 
prevented their Je wish dehturs from honoring tln-ir 
obligations. Tiny, there lore*, insisted upon a b*ss 
rigeirons application of them, and opposed vehe¬ 
mently any ielea of expe lling the* Jews. 

The* history of the* Jews of Avignon in the seven¬ 
teenth ami eighteenth centuries is erne long struggle 
between the city, the* estates, and the; Holy See. 
These* three powers could never agree upon me*asure\s 
for or against the* .Jews. When the* papacy needed 
funds, infractions by the Jews of the* hulls mid reg- 
ulationsof the councils were tolerated so long as the 
papacy profited by them. Thereupon. loud com¬ 
plaints from the populace would arts** t<> remind the 
legates e»f their duty, and toinsist upon the stringent 
j a]>plieation e»f tlie*e»hl prohibitory laws or even upon 
i the expulsion e»f the* inhabitantsof the Carrie re. <>n 
j the ceintrary, when tlu* Holy Church laid too many fet- 
j ters upon tin* commerce of the Jews, and thr«*at(*ued 
1 their expulsion, the consuls Hew to their aid. as is 
' proved by certain inedited extrac ts from the instrue- 
j tions which they gave to their agent at the papal 
• court.- In Bilb, upon the demand of the estates, the 
pope seems to have decided to order the expulsion 
of the Jews. Tin* tidings produced great dis¬ 
quiet at Avignon, and the consuls, representing their 
constituents, wrote to their delegates at Home as 
follows: 

44 We an* determined to o]>{ni.m* this new movement, ami the 
petition whirh they are making, or will make, in this regard, 
as prejudicial to eeilain individuals ami eoiitnirv t»> tije public 
weal. We desire that you oppose it in the name of oureity, 
demanding that we Ik* heard.” 

In another letter addressed to the same, they said: 

”In eontiniintioii of what our preiicri-ssors wrote to you. 
eoneerning the Jews of the county, to insist that they shall noi 
1m* expelled from tin* said county, we say to you that this city 
has right on its side to maintain that the Jews shall not leave 
this county, as well as to demonstrate that their n*sidcnee in 
the country is necessary; seeing that the slid Jews are in¬ 
debted, iM>th severally and as a community, in certain very eon- 
sideralde sums, as well p> monasteries as to convents. nohleuien, 
citizens, ami mer<*hantsof this town: . . . another reason l**ing, 
that the said Jews e<im|M»rt themselves decently and ol*»*y the 
rules of duty.” 

Thanks to this mutual antagonism of the three 
powers, the Jews were able to pass through the sev¬ 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries with expulsion 
only hanging asa menace over their heads. If deal¬ 
ing in land and grain was forbidden, if Jews were 
excluded from tin* posit ions of tax-collector and from 
other public offices, they eontinm*<l to devote them¬ 
selves, nevertheless, to small trading, periling, and 
dealing in horses and mules. 

But if tln-ir material existence, so uncertain and 
so wretched, was on the whole endurable, their 
moral condition was appalling. The Church, which 
permitted them to live, thought it necessary to 
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degrade thnn in its own interests. The iiirusmvs 
devised against them by tin* councils «»f the fifteenth 
ami >i\tceiit b reiitnries ha veal rendy been mentioned ; 
luit it was especially in the second half of the seven- 
tca-iii li century that the intolerance of the Holy Ollice 
tin-in most harshly. From that epoch, up to 
tin* French Revolution, the ordinances of legates and 
eanlinals followed each other with ever-increasing 
rigor: andall former regulations were applied to the 

let tel*. 

The fanaticism of the Impiisition did not-stop even 
there; it aimed at tin* voluntary, or involuntary, eon- 
viT-ion of tin* .h-ws. and the disappearance of Juda¬ 
ism. To this end .lews were forbidden to read the j 
Talmud and other rabbinical hooks; Jesuits and | 
!>"miniean monks were appointed to liold discus- j 
or to deliver sermons, every Saturdav in the ! 
‘-yr.aii"L r ue, where the presence of the .Jews was abso¬ 
lutely compulsory. Rut these sermons did not pro 
thiee the desired efleet. Then tin* Church had re¬ 
course to force. Ruling part of the eighteenth 
fi-ntiiry the plague ravaged A vignon. TheCarrien* i 
had many victims, who were carried to the hospital j 
and nursed by Rominieans. who, by persuasion, bv j 
jtnunEes. ami by threats, niuscd to be baptized a j 
mil third of the j>oor patieiitscntnisted to their care, j 
TiiC'c wi n* for the most part children and old men { 
incapable of resistance. Stimulated by this sem- 
hlanee of success, the monks continued their exer¬ 
tion-, lung after the epidemic had disappeared. Al¬ 
though the Church forbade it ollieiall v. they secretlv 
fiif.uraged the earning oil* of young Jewish cliil- 
dr* n. whom they then forced into the pale of tin* 
Chuieli. There is nothing more moving than the 
pr-stations—as indignant as futih—of the Jew- . 
t'lj lathers against such proceedings: a child once 
! "U< led by the waters of baptism had to remain a ! 
i Ini'tinn. and was lost to its parents and to its faith. ; 
Avignon to-day contains about forty Jewish faini- 
!i' <. It belongs to the Cim>nscrii>tion ('onuistorinl of j 
Marseilles. Services are only occasionally held in j 
tie- synagogue, a modern edifice erected by the mil- ! 
nieipality to replace the older one, which was de¬ 
stroyed by fire. 

I lie Jews of Avignon formed with those of Car- 
pciliras. R Isle, and Cavaillon the four communities 
<allcd “Arha* Kehillot ” by Jewish authors of the 
.Middle Ages. These communities had a special lit - 
ui g\ of theirown, called “ Comtadin,” from the name 
formerly borne by the province in which these towns 
wen- included. This liturgy, while resend ding the ! 
Portuguese greatly, is distinguished from it by nu- 
nicruus differences; a few only can be cited: tin* 
omission of the prayer “ 'Alenu.” the 
Liturgy, substitution of *' Shaiom rah” for “Sim 
Shalom”; the insertion of certain spe¬ 
cial liturgical compositions and poems on Friday 
comings, which art* not to be found elsewhere. 

I here are also reminiscences of the local history: as, 
for instance, TiDH DVT nCD*: (the Xishmat for the 
Ray of the Shutting In), recited on the Sabbath of 
th<* ( hristian Easter week in commemoration of the 
piohihitiun laid ujnm the Jews against leaving their 
quarters at that period, ami tin* prayer D'DJH 

ni |>; In,,l ; A, Vi IY * f'T d H * r;,l,h,s •’uni physicians iw.in .\ vigil* >fi: 

• *'s, mlhn Jmliiirn, Iinlrx. s.v. .1 r»«/»e»/<; L«*«>n Banlinet, 


.1 ntn/uitr , f 1 injun teat imi */« s.luir, rimriii I'niutnt-Vt unis, 
sin. in t:,yu, HtinhsJuivis. i. K", , t >•#■»/., ii. 1!»H: »,/, „i, in 

, i a, Histyrniu,. i. torn.rurin ami niyanixation of u»* 

*!V'' 1 •' ;: f -'vigiion : IP-IIC ill* Mautde. Lis Juifs ihins hs 
hints l innrnifitln P,i t „ ,m M,nf, u-A </<\ in lin'in hhuhs 
Jijtrts. »■/ M For ilio policy of the Popes ; Israel 

L,VI ‘. < If mini 1 li. it I• >• Juifs , hi Cumtnt-V, nois.«i,. \h 
.\x.\n. »*.{ ,t >/«/.; Lilt ns <l,s (niisuls il'.l rirtnnn, in t}„’» 
- ln " r,v * h hint in, litotes itf V,in,lus, (irieilitetl). For 
eon versions in the eiLUiteentli centnrv: .lutes Bauer, bit 
list, rU,z hs .Juifs ,rArhjn on, in thru, Etiuh s Jains 
xxxiv. ,/.*,«/. For the yellow hat: Mem. L< i't,annul 
.laini, rlnzhs Jmts f 'nUhl,fins, in //, cm EtuJis Juin * 
xxxvi. H,t s, //. For the commercial life of the Jews- Bou¬ 
nin. ha l „ Cinnnn rrinlt ihs Juifs i'nntmlins i n Lumiuc- 

line. |h. XXXV. til ct SI',]. 
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AVILA ,T^ 2 N): Town in ()hl Castile, iif. 

teen miles from .Madrid. In the Middle Ages it was 
(*ne of the wealthiest ami most flourishing cities of 
Spain. Jews have resided there since lW». when 
they dwelt in the street called “(’alle de Lonm” 
(now “(’alie <Ic Esteban Romingo"). In 1*J91 the 
congregation was of such large proportions that it 
paid more than 71,000 maravedis in taxes. It pos¬ 
sessed several synagogues. One of them was on tin.* 
same spot in the Calle de Lomo on which the 
(. hureh oi All Saints was afterward built; a second, 
n«*t tar from the former, was “presented” by the 
govi-riiini-ut in MO* p> the monastery of Santa Maria 
de la Enearnaeion. The Jewish cemetery, which 
had a frontage of about *J00 im*tc*rs. lav in the val¬ 
ley ; it is now called “(Area de losOsos.” After the 
expuRion of the Jews their Catholie majesties %i pre¬ 
sented ” it to the monastery of St. Thomas, which 
purchased additional land with the proviso that 
converts to Christianity or descendants of converts 
should m»t he interred therein. 


It was before the inquisitional tribunal of Avila in 
1-101 that tiie celebrated trial took place for the al- 
hged ritual murder of the afterward canonized 
“child from La (Juanita/* a place that never existed. 
A shoemaker named Jure Franco, his old father, 
and his brothers were accused of this murder, and 
were a 11 put to death at the stake Nov. 10, MOL As 
a sequel to the trial and execution a popular up¬ 
rising took place, and the Jews in Avila were mas¬ 
sacred and plundered. To such excesses did the 
popular fury give rise that a special edict had to be 
issued by the crown (Dec. 10, M91) taking the Jews 
under royal protection. 

Avila with its many churches and monasteries 
was extremely ecclesiastical: the Jews dwelling there 
were therefore inclined to religious mysticism. It 
was in Avila that a man named Abraham appeared 
in 1‘JOoas Messiah and miracle-worker. Here, too, 
much attention was paid to the study of cabala; and 
many calm lists and scholars from Avila (or whose 
ancestors had belonged to the town) took the sur¬ 
name‘*<le Avila.” 


HlltI.KMaiAI ‘11 V : Unit till ih' hi llt'ill Acmh'lltUt iti' In ]1tetol'i(t % 
xi. 7. 4-1. , t sn]. ; xxviii. it scij.i set* also La Ucakma 
anti Aiiuaiiam «>k avii a. 
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AVILA, ELIEZER B. SAMUEL DE: Au¬ 
thor of rabbinical works, and rabbi at Rabat, Mo¬ 
rocco; horn 1714; died at Rabat Feb. 7, 1701. Avila 
was a scion of an illustrious family of scholars, life 
fat her Samuel, his grandfather Moses,and Hay vim b. 
Moses ibn Attar, his maternal uncle, were all promi¬ 
nent Talmudists and well known authors. Like 
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hi. uncle Ihiyyim. A vila desired to sir the Huh- Land 
and intended to settlc in Jerusalem: but. owing to 
an epidemic and a famine in M«»n»cc«». which lasted 
al.*rnr lime .nd compelled him t*» leave Rabat fora 
while, he lacked the necessary means to do*so. 

Avila was a prolific writer, and among his manu¬ 
scripts were 1'niitid notes dating from liis sixteenth 
year. Alter his death the following of his works 
a-pjieared: (1) " Mageli < libborim ” iTln* Shield ot tin.* 
Ali-In v}. Leghorn. 17S1-S5. in two volumes; the first 
containing novella 1 to the treatises. Baba Mezi a and 
II.»rav«»l; the second, novella- t«» the treatises Ketu- 
l»,t and Kiddushin. (*») " Milheim-t Mizwah" (The 
War tor the haw), H >., IsoG. containing the princi 
pies of the Talmudic and post-Talmudic Halakah. 
Sum* funeral sermons are appended under the title 
“ II»‘M*d we-Emet ’* (Kindness and 'I ruth). (-*) " Beer 
Mayvim Hayyim" (A Well of hiving Waters), ih ., 
jso*;. consistiiur of thirty six respotisa. treating of 
questions relating to jurisprudence and cases of 
•\ur.N\n. (4) "Mayan Gannim *’ (A Fountain of 

Hardens), explanationsand elucidations of Jacob ben 
Yehiets "Turim," especially of the second and third 
parts ( t ?>.. 1*00). 

As these works show. Avila confined his work in 
rabhinieal literature to tlu* Halakah. In this prov¬ 
ince at all events he was an undisputed master: and 
his epithet. "Xer ha-Ma arabi" (Light of the- West) 
was not undeserved, llis greatness as a Talmudist 
was recognized even by the most eminent Palestin¬ 
ian scholars, who. in the capacity of " Mesh ul lab ini, 
had tlu* opportunity of becoming personally ac¬ 
quainted with him. It was to them that he owed 
this title. Among the scholars of Morocco, Avila, 
with his avowed inclination toward the casuistic 
treatment of the Halakah (Pii.im 1.). was a rare per¬ 
sonality. This tendency explains his independent 
altitude toward his colleagues, on whom his keen 
and brilliant intellect made a deep impression, as 
shown in hisresponsa. These responsacontain many 
interesting items concerning the condition of the 
Jews in Moroc co (" Bec'-r May vim llayyim.” p. 71). 

Avila left one child, a daughter, who married her 
cousin Solomon de Avila,a man of wealthand a dis¬ 
tinguished Talmudist. The sons by this marriage, 
Moses and Samuel, we re, in a way. the successors 
of their grandfather, both being rabbis and Talmudic 
teachers in Rabat. Joseph de Avila, son of Moses, 
was the publisher of the works of his great grand¬ 
father Eliezer. 

Btia.JouKAPH V: For information *-»»n«-erniinr Avila ami Ins 
family. s«’«* the approbations ami prefaces to ||*rr Mntftfhn 
IhiiHliin : A/.nlai, Slum lut-t ;,</<•/»«<, i.ga. ail: ii. Kleazar 
tia-Koiu-n. Kinnt Snfirim . p. TO. lsit!; XepMihir- 

omli. Tnh'int Cnlnh YisnttL |>. 4»*»when* A vita is eirone- 
ousiv ilesiLMiated as tin* trramlsoii of Hayyiin ilm Attar): ZcmI- 
ner. Vuf. lb br. Jinnf.s Itrit. Mu>. |». *U ; Benja«-ob, Osar In »- 

.<» t'iirhn. i»p. :?-*•», -vCl. •Ut). 

L. G. 

AVILA, SAMUEL BEN MOSES BEN 
ISAAC DE: Rabbi and preacher at Mcqucncz. 
Morocco. and later at Sale. Morocco, born in the* 
first named place in 10*7 or 1GSS. He 1, publish(‘d. 
under the title of “-Ozcn Shcmuel." a collec tion of 
sermons: Five* on “Repentance.”’ preached on tin* 
Sabbath preceding the Day of Atonement; ten on 
~Tin* Sabbaths of the Lord.** pn-acdied on the Sab¬ 
bath preceding Passover ami the other festivals: and 


sixteen funeral orations on some of his contempo¬ 
raries. Joseph b. Bahatit (1705), Ephraim ilm Laba, 
(170.7), Samuel Zarfaii (17U). Isaac- b. Amara (171J). 
and others. The book was approved by Judah ilm 
‘Attar, Abraham ibn Pamm, and Jacob 5bn Zur. and 
prefaced and published at Amsterdam. 1715, by 
Ilananiah ibn Sikri. Samuel also published a work 
entitled ** Ketcr Torah" (The Crown of the Law), 
pleading for the relie f of scholars from taxation, s.nd 
containing older regulations <*n the same subject as 
well as ethical rules. Appended to it are notes on 
Kashi, and Tosalbt on the treatise Nazir, Amster¬ 
dam, 1725. 

miu.ioeuAi’H v : Fiirst, lliblinthrm Jinhiim. I. 7*i; I’»enj;in»h, 
Oznr h'l-S* birin i. pp. ’M. ~-i~: SteiusehiieiUiT, l tit. JlntH. . 
Nti. Till 1; Nad it. M<knf ljtimihn. :t, 4, 5. 

K. M. B. 

AVILA, SAMUEL BEN SOLOMON DE: 

Talmudist; lived at Morocco in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. He was the* author of ** ()z we-Hadar r (Might 
ami Splendor). Leghorn, 1*55. containing novella. 1 
on the* Talmudic treatises SliehiTnt, ‘Abodah Zarah. 
and llorayot. 

BIBI.iouuaimiy : Bcnjartib, Ozar hti-St fnrim. p. F»3. 

L. <i. ^L B. 

AVIMS, AVITES. See Ayyjtes. 

AVITUS OF AUVERGNE: Bishop of Cler¬ 
mont Ferrand, France, in the sixth century. AN hile 
the Roman bishops at that time generally treated 
the Jews with great liberality, while Pope Gregory I. 
exhorted the clergy and the princes against the 
use of force* in converting the Jews to Christianity, 
and while his predecessor Caul inns of Clermont was 

favorably disposed toward the Jews that be paid 
them high prices for rare goods and jewelry. Avitus 
was one of those insolent bishops who, with the in- 
1 cre asing power of the clergy under the feudal sys¬ 
tem, were overzealous in making proselytes among 
the Jews by force or by any other means. lie re¬ 
peatedly exhorted the Jews of Clermont to embrace 
Christianity, but met with no response. The people 
of Frankish Gaul at that time were entirely free from 
intolerance, and associated with the Jews without 
prejudice, intermarriages being frequent among 
them. Jews were among the shipowners on the 
rivers of Gaul and at sea, and distinguished them¬ 
selves as physicians, judges, and warriors. This did 
not please tiie bigoted bishop, who at last had suc¬ 
ceeded in converting one Jew, who was baptized on 
Easter Day, April 5, 570. AY hen the new convert 
went in a procession through the streets in his white 
baptismal robe, lie was sprinkled with rancid oil by 
a Jew. This act so amused the mob that they at¬ 
tempted to stone tlu* Jew, lmt were prevented from 
doing so by tlu* bishop. On Ascension Day,-May 14. 
however, tlu* mob demolished the synagogue. On 
the following day the bishop gave the Jews a choice 
betwiH'ii baptism and banishment. After hesitating 
and delaying for three days, during which time 
many were attacked in their houses and some killed, 
over five hundred asked to lie baptized (May IS, 
570). Those who remained true to their religion 

* emigrated to Marseilles. 

i AVnantius Fortunatus, who at the request of the 
historian Gregory of Auvergne, bishop of Tours 

I ; (544-5515). wrote a poem on this occasion, hints at 
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tlic f:irt that 1 lu* .lews only concluded to Im* baptized 
when tlirv found out that resistanrr by anus was 
impossible r Gann." v. o). From Gregory's letters 
lo Yirgilius of Arles and to Theodore of Marseilles, 
it appears that the Jews who escaped to Marseilles 
were later also forced to adopt Christianity. 

1'illU |Oi»H vrilV : i;n*ir«»rv • if Telirs. llfchiirr Ltflisinst itjtn' th 
' I'ianr,'. V. 11 'Tammies eilitieii. ji. l«.w, Paris, >; Palm, 

hit . iii. ITT-17!*: Anmius, Itnjirftii , j>. 14;(iratz. 

i;< <ch. r Jiiflf I e«l v. 4*». 

" 11 . 

AVLONA. AULONA, or VALONA <n;iHx 

Var\ ing names ot a town and seaport of 
Albania, on the Gulf of Avlona, on the Adrialic. 
I’m,|, j railv times there seems to have been-a nour¬ 
ishing Jewish community in the place. Messer 
]>avid I.i.on, horn about 1470. son ot the plnloso- 
plier Judah L«oii, was in Salonica about KilO, when 
lie received an invitation to go t«> Avlona ami assume 
i ha fife * »f the three Jewish congregations there, with 
an annual salary of 7<J llorins. lie accepted the offer 
1„ eause he wished to go to Corfu, and Avlona was 
on his wav. David preached in the synagogues in 
rotatem. A quarrel breaking out among tin* vari¬ 
ous Jew Kh nationalities of the town, the Sephardim 
o-niiipi'King under that name the Jews of Portugal 
and Castile) separated from tin* Catalans and organ¬ 
ized a praver-meetimr in the house of Abraham Zar- 
faii. Toward the end of the second year of David s 
^iay dimensions broke out also atnon.tr the Sephar¬ 
dim. David sided with the Portuguese, who. he 
said, wen* “hot tempered but obedient: they are 
opm and Generous, and not hypocritical and proud 
like tin* Castilians." The Portu.irucse established a 
>ytiaL r "L r ue for themselves; the Castilians demanded 
that David should compel the Portuiruese. under 
penalty of excommunication, to continue in attend 
the former common synagogue. But David de¬ 
clined on the mound that the Portuiruese Were iii 
the majority, and therefore had the right to separate 
from the minority. 

At this juncture there arrived at Avlona a Jewish 
physician of Lisbon, Don Solomon Cressente. Slowly 
reeovering from a serious illness, he offered, in testi¬ 
mony of gratitude to God. a gift of paraphernalia to 
the Portuguese synagogue. lie* intended by this to 
bring about the reconciliation of the Castilians with 
th<- Portuguese: and upon the sacred evening of Kol 
Nidn* (the eve of Atonement Day) he sent- messen¬ 
gers to the Castilians in their synagogue to implore 
thiin to pardon tin* Portuguese for any wrong which 
th<* latter might have done them. But his exertions 
were of no avail. Tin* next day, the Day of Atone- 
iio-iit. in* requested David to intervene asconeiliator: 
hut the Castilians refused to obey David’s summons 
to come to him for a mutual explanation, and so the 
strife grew warmer. The Portuguese, with David 
at their head, launched anathemas against the Cas¬ 
tilians. who responded similarly. At the* head of 
the Castilians at that time were* Abraham de Collier 
and Abraham Harbon, judge, the former an enemy 
of David. 

In the question of the conflicting synagogues, 
however, Abraham Harbon, who was a friend of 
David, pronounced against him, though among other 
arguments David had instanced his title of "pD1D 


(“ordained teacher") to influence the obedience of 
the-Castilians. The Sephardim, on tin* oilier hand, 
laughed at lhe cusiom of ordaining rabbis (rD'CD) 
as praeti<ed in France. Germany. and Italy. They 
claimed that the ceremony could onlv he legal Iv per¬ 
formed in Palestine, and that rabbis who performed 
it in other countries did so only in imitation of the 
Gentiles. Moses ben Jacob Albclda. author of com¬ 
mentaries on various parts of the Bible, also lived 
in Avlona toward the end of live sixteenth century 
(Coni orb*. ” Kor«* ha-Do rot, ’ p. 

Hiiu.mm :aimiv : sriieriitfr, XoUs *ur Mrs?* r Jhir'nl Linn, in 

/brae LI U'U s Jnins. xxiv. cjs »f >'»/.; Kthtnl Ilnl.niiiiin. 

e«l. s. IWnfeM. in the >!ekiz»* Ninlnmim Merlin, 

ism*; tirnh . xxvii., S'e*. 71. p. 

a. A. D. 

AVVITE3, AVVA, AVVIM (in A. Y. AV- 
ITES): 1. A people mentioned in Dent. ii. 23 
as being dispossessed by the C’aphtorim. This, 
however, could ni>t have, taken place before thedavs 
of Joshua, for it is stated in Josh, xiii. 3 that the Is¬ 
raelites upon entering Canaan failed loconquer them; 
and their place of sett lenient is identical with the one 
mentioned in Dent. ii. 23. Although settled in the 
Philistine district, they do not appear to have had any¬ 
thing in common w ith the Philisiines: they resemble 
rather the class of Bedouins who had made some 
progress toward tin* stage of permanent settlements. 

2. A city in the domain of Benjamin, which may 
once have been a city of the Avvites (Josh. xyiii. 2:1). 

3. The place from which tin* king of Assyria 
brought people, worshipers of Nibha/. and Tartak, 
whom he settled in Samaria (II Kings xvii. 31). 
Called “ I wall" in II Kings xviii. 34. xix. 13: Isa. 
x xxvii. 13. 

j. .in. G. B. L. 

AWANI, ISHAK IBN AL-: Dead of the 
Academy of Bagdad until displaced by a rival ; lived 
in the thirteenth century, lie was a contemporary of 
Al Hari/.i, who seems to have made much fun of him. 
Deferring to his displacement from his academical 
position. Al-Harizi accuses him of having paid for the 
chair then occupied by another. Awani’s poetry 
finds no merry at- the hands of this rigorous critic, 
who exhausts his supply of stings upon him. But 
AMIarizi’s judgment upon Awani lias proved to be 
a most unjust one, being simply the expression of 
discontent and revenge for insufficient payment of 
bis own poetic efforts, or possibly of merely wounded 
vanity. Of all Awani’s poems only one has been 
preserved, which has recently been published. It 
shows, however, sutlieiently that tin* poet deserves a 
plaee among the foremost masters of “muwashshah ” 
(popular poetry). With regard to form, Awani 
faithfully observes all tin* rules of the art. His so- 
called “ girdle poem, v which is a poem on friendship, 
is strictly metrical and fully rimed, and it shows the 
author s name in acrostic. In contents the poem is 
likewise of considerable merit. Babylonian though 
he was, he knew and had a skilful mastery of all the 
figurative expressions derived by the old Spanish 
classical writers from the Arabs and adopted into 
Hebrew poetry. The language is pure and free from 
all harshness; the eonneetion is well preserved: and 
the whole is permeated by a genuine poetical spirit. 
Hazardous as it may be to pronounce a final judg- 
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nielli r-.im'.-niimr a l-ort l.as-1 a >in-'l.- !»« •>.- » <- 
,I. VI rllirlcss trill- Ilia! Ha- l« nts:.l "I •!.!> «*«•- I* 1 ” 

,1,is sitm. i.nl !u slmw Ilia! la- was no Imnjrl.-r 

iii the* aft. 

\i*n v : II. r.r«Mly. in /• it- /- IbW- n- * >- 

Kniifin;imi, ihhl. p. !•*'*• II H 

AWIA or IWIA, RAB: ainora of 

tha fourth ai ia rali''!! (fourlh .-.•iilury). i-oiiii-niiioniry 
„f Uiavnial Italia (Bar. Shah. in.M.aialhroth.r 
in law of ltainnii h. l’(i|M-u (IS. I--. "Tl 1 K " ' 

fomiiatv " Artirh (•oiii|il.-lum. vti. p=H- 

H,. was a ,lis. i|.I.- of li. Josi |ih. ami v.-ry stra-t in 
rio.al olisi't'vani'i'S. An .•xain|.l.- "1 >■< 

sn-npulo.isni ss isirivan in Hi--r. a.al an ms.a.a i- 

,,f A win’s nn.Hn.-ss in halakir ar^nia-n.at.ot. t< 

(iiiotr.l in Shah. Ilia. 11. . . visit,-,I Lal.as s. hool 

Will, .last on his shoes. The master mten.le.l to 
punish him for his hrea. l, of etiquette hy propoutal- 
in- pu/zliin: <p test ions to him that lie l.-.pe.l Awia 

woiihl he unable to answer. Awia. however, ..I 

the test ami mine forth vietoriotis. 1 he au.lieiiee 
svmpathi/.eil will, Awia. ami Nahman h. Isaaeex- 
(jaime.l ■ - Thank.-,I he the Lord, that Kahn .lnl not 
succeed in put tint: Awia to shame" (Shah. 2A*. 
PI', • lte/.ah Wi: Salih. Id-' ; Men. .s,/: Ar. 11 <• ; 

Kx.u.i.n.: i 

.1. Ml. * * * 

AWIA SABA (THEELDER),MB: lUhy- 
lonian halakist of tl»«-tliirtl aniomic gene-rat i.uuthir.l 
mid feuirlh centuries). acontemponu v ol Hab Pappa 
ill,,. Elder)and of Habbah b. Uanan^M. K.24A; Kid. 

II,. was a Pumbeditan by bulb, but oitcii sat 
ai tin* feet of Hab Huna l.. who considered him a 
jrivat scholar. Tin* Talmud (Be*zali '*b>: Hul. 1*2 Pd 
neonls two instances in which Awia. by his pro¬ 
fundity of reasoning, became troublesome to his 
teacher, who, being exhausted by lecturing, broke 
up all further discussion hy the evasive remark. “A 
raven has flown past/’ Awia was probably the fa¬ 
ther of Aha «. Awya. 

S M 

.t. su. ‘ 

‘AWIRA, HAB: Babylonian amora of the third 
ami fourth generations (fourth century); contem¬ 
porary of A have and Safin—the latter speaking of 
him as of “a scholar coming front the West ~ (Pales¬ 
tine). ‘Awira had emigrated to Palestine, when* lie 
officiated as usher at a college of “the great teacher r 
(probably Ammi): but hr relumed t«» his native land 
(link 5li/). bringing with him many Halakot and 
llairgadot of U. Ammi and of H. Assi, in transmit 
tin*: which he frequently intere-hanged Hu* names of 
the'authors (Her. 20'/; Pes. 1 lh'/1correct version in 
MSS.]; Sot ah 4/#: (lit. 7o; link sp, ; see* Ammi). 
Besides those which he reported in the names of 
others, there are some original homilies by Bab 
‘Awira. "Come and see/’ he said finer, “how un¬ 
like human nature is tin* nature of the Holy One. 
The man of high standing looks up with respect to 
a man higher placed than himself, but does not re¬ 
spect his inferior; not so the Holy One: lie is su¬ 
preme and yet respects the lowly, as Scripture says 
(Ps. cxxxviii. (!) Though the Lord is high, yet 
hath He respect unto the lowly ’ "(Sotali ?*t). [Others 
ascribe this to U. Kleazar.] 


\<coidin ,r to ‘Awira [some ascribe tin* remark to 
H.'.h.shiia b- Levi[. “The tempter [evil inclination] 
is called bv seven different names, 'l lie Holy One 
hie<sed be IIe!—calls him simply ‘ Evil/ as it is said 
{(bn. viii.21). The inclination of mans heart is 

, vil / )|in-s calls him • Tin* uneireuineisifl/b.rso he 
savs (Dent. X. lli>. * Ye shall circumcise the foreskin 
(“’oilat**) of your heart ; l>avid calls him l n- 
<.i,a„/ for he* prays (Ps. li. 12). Cu-ate in me 
a clean heart.* w hence it appears that there is an 
unclean mu-: Solomon calls him ‘ Enemy/ forliesays 
(Prov. XXV. 21. 22). ■ If thine enemy be hungry, give 
him bread [religious ii«.uri>liment ] to eat: ami it he 
be thirst v. give him water [spiritual refreshment [ to 
drink/ etc. (compare I>a. lv. 1. 2): Isaiah calls him 
* St ambling bl« »ek. 1«»r lie cries (I>a. l\ii. 11). L* _ 
move the Stumbling block nut of the way of my 
people*; Ezekiel calls him ‘Stone/ for lie says 
(Hzek. XXXvi. 2fi). * I will remove* the heart of stone 
n ut of vour tlesli. and will give you a heart of lledi 
Joel calls him ‘ Lurker/ for b<* says (Joel ii. ’j.». 

Ilebr.). * I will n*m.»vefarotl fr«»myou the**zefoni/* * 

which, in the Haggadali. is taken as a symbolical 
name* of the tempter who lies hidden C'/.ahm ) in 
: the he art of man ** (Suk. n2»o. P‘*s. 110 ; >; Kct. 11-'': 

I> B 1J1A; Me n. 42*': Hul. 4*2//. 5A/. 

; su. ' M 

AXENFELD, AUGUSTE: Fre nch physician ; 
born at Odessa Oe t. 2*i. 1S’>5 : died at Paris Aug. *25, 
lsTti. lb* was a son of Israe l Akskm* i:uv. Afte r 
comple ting his school education at his native town. 

: he* went to* Paris tost tidy nieelicine, and indue* course* 
received his diploma as doctor of medicine freun the* 
Sorbonm*. For his se-rvie-es during the ehe>h*rA epi 
d.-mie in Paris in lsp.lanel lie was awardeel two 

medals, ami after having become* a Ftvnrli citizen 
lie was presell lee 1 with tin* great gol«l medal of the 
’ “Assistance Publiepie.*’ 

In is.*i:5 AxenfeM brcaim* lecturer at the Sorbonm*. 

; all ,i in 1 SAT was eleeteei a fellow. Silently alVrwarel 
: he was appeiinte el physician ir.-chief at the hospital 
Beau jin. substituting as such professors Amlral in 
the Fee ile de Mcfleeineanel Host ail in the HdtelDieti. 
These positions lie retained until is71. whe n he* was 
attacked with the* severe* cerebral disease wliie-h 
tinally catiseel his death. 

Axenfe-lel Cellltribuied IliailV essays t«» the* Jiublie a" 
tion of tile* Societe Anatomieiue*, and was the author 
of: *” 1 )e*s Inlluenees Neiseieeuniales." Paris, 1-S77; 
- I)es Lesions At reipliiepie's de* la Mobile Epiniere. 
in **Archive’s (Ie*ncrale*s, lHifl; ** Iraite des Xe- 
vre>se*s/’ in He*ijuin*s “ Trait e de Pat he ilogie Interne. ’ 
published late r (lss:l) by He nri Hueharel: “Jean ele 
Wie ret le*s Seireie rs/’ Paris. and jeiintly with 

Jules Beelarel. “Happort sur les Prog res eh* la Me- 
ele*eine en Franee/' Paris, 1S07. 

liilu.ioeiKAl’llv: Xminnu Tfirt. Lnnnnw 1 linin’, s.w; 

I'iige-I, Iihufiti nhi.<rln .< Li j'ih'nn, s.v., Vie*nna, ItMU. 

ii. it. F. T. II. 


AYAS, : Interpreter of tin* Fre nch army 

in the* Algerian campaign against Abel el Kader: 
elie el 1S4U. lb* rcccivcel seve*ml wounds ill tlieexpe- 
ditions in the* Oran, eluring which he capture d one of 
Abel c*l-Kaele*r’s lie ute nants. 

At the battle* against the Bou-Maz.a he showed 
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special bravery: killing live Arabs at a critical nm- 
incut of the battle, and receiving wounds of which 
lie <iie<i the following year. 

IS]ia.l<ii; ka riiv : Kent ml. L>s lnhrjintis Ahjtrhn.<\ no 

Kliith# .Inins. xx.xiv. _Y« m r< lAschichtt */*/• 

Jsnnlitt it. ii. 1? I If. linlin. lst»>. 

J. 

4 AYIN: The sixteenth letter of the Hebrew al¬ 
phabet. Its numerical value is seven!v. In its 
eai li<r form it was a circle, a rude picture «,f the 
eve, lienee it's name (** *Avin “eve "). Tin's lorni 
iv still i€i be seen on the Moabite Slone, ami also on 
ili* oil! Hebrew inscription found in lheSilomn Pool. 
Its pronunciation in modern time ranges from no 
'Uinl at all. a> in the .Iinheo {Jen nun promt neiat ion. 
to the nasal //;/ of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews 
t hie reason for this wide range in pronunciation is 
that then* were originally two distinct sounds in He¬ 
brew. as in ot her Semitic languages, bot h represented 
b\ an Ayin: the one a rough breathing (still retained : 
in Morocco and Syria), the other a soft palatal. The ! 
dis?ineiion between the two, still indicated in the • 
transliteration of proper names in the (5reek version j 
of the Old Testament, was gradually lost: in certain ! 
i!m riels the jews retained ill their pronunciation * 
t races * if the palatal (which accounts for the Sephardic 
pronunciation), in others all traces of the letter dis- 
.appealed, and th<* rough breathing became purely 
v-.edie (see Zimiuern. “ Yerghiehende Cramtuatik 
d< v S.-mitisebeii Sprneheii.” s 7 , 'I'Jj,. !,.n«. r *Avi» 

" »*».-.m.-j-i,. ».1 w, ^,,, 1 , lias Ticeu used 

puin- extensively in tin* Yiddish orthography ns a 
\ *•’,',< ] letter, indicating short t 1 

(k Ik L. 

AYLLON (incorrectly also Aylion, Aelion, 
Hillion), SOLOMON BEN JACOB: Ilabam of 
:il ” I'liui'die congregations in London and Am- 
^•nlarn and follower of Sbabbethai Zel.i; born in 
i! "' ( J n '' !l1 1,ir,i (HM »0 V); died in Amsterdam April 

H-N 11 is name is derived from a town in the 
Spanish province Segovia of the name of Ayllon. 

A \ lion was neither a general scholar nor a Tahnud- 
\V n| s,, ‘ m,,in .-- ;ls responsa (found in Ezekiel 
Kat/.enellenbogetis “ Keiieset Yehczkcl.” Nos. J, 5 ; 
in >amuel Aboab's “ Debar Shemuel,*’ Nos. M‘20. o‘J 4 ; 
in Zel.i Ashkenazi's “ Hakam Zebi.” No. 1 ; in Jacob 
Sa^j•*irtas’ ** (Miel Ya‘akol», M No. hi) antplv Show. 

See aNotheanony, nous letter quoted liy Hriftz. "(n- 

• < nr htr, x. (Jd ed.). But bis bistorv is close!v 
mterwoyen With that of Sliabliethaisui in both the 
Last and the West. 

AvU.m’s youth was passed in Salmmu. wl.i.-ti was 
}‘i" ub|\ his bii i hplace, alt hough some persons as- 
p n . V 11 " S;lf, ‘ l «"** '!»■ place, lieeause main Shale 
" l,: *’ : *" s 'laillieil to he of Palestinian hirt'li. lie 
^secat,,.,! will, the Shahhethaian eiirles of J„*.p|, 
hiloM,|,li, Ndoinon Fl.ireiitin, and other leading 

Njints of ... and eonniiimistie ti ndeiieies. 

I here he is said to ha ye married as his divinely a.v ! 

. s l ,, " ls, ‘ :* "oman from whom another'man I 
"ad separated without the formality of a divorce. j 
s." ' ,u * x l"’ l " ,,l< ' , ‘that she soon left him for a third 
. "'".'p " I*‘'sn*" ullttiil.v "seemed holier to this stramre | 
i!', . 1:111 ,,M * '"""Is of lawful matrimony (M. lla-is 
■ IhIm'I I’osh im." ,|,e passage is. however, i 

• ' ewlait ohseure). A few years later lie visited I 


I-.m-ope as a " m.slmllah" (messenger) from the |>-,|. 
estnnan eoneieaa.ions to eollec, r.mds for the poor 
of Holy Land, leaving his wife and children 
domiciled in Sated, and having appaivntlv pul.liclv 
broken with Shahhcthaism. From Leghorn where 
he was in Hiss (Al.oah, l.r. ii",). he re,.aired to Am- 
sterdam and tin ner* tr> London. where, after a few 

'.e"!" llS ... S,:1 - v - " :l ' i ;l l’l’"in'Hl haham June ii 

n>S.t. I lie very next year, however, he was vig,,,' 
ously attached hy a inemlier of the <'ongie-atToii. 
named Ituliy Fidamine. who had lieard si.mitiiiim of 
Ayllon's antee.-dents. The Malinina,1. earim: in..re 
lor Us dignity Ilian forth.’ truth, endeavored h. sup¬ 
press the scandal..hut Ayllon's position was s..h..pe- 
lessly nucleimilled hy the exposure, tin,I all the really 



Solomon l>«*n Jacob Ayllon. 

(F .-HI «<I l*y J. U<"ibr.ihen.) 

learned members of tin* congregation would not sub¬ 
mit to the new halium, which caused considerable 
friction, in spite of a pronunciamenlo (-baskamali ”) 
issued by tin* Mahamad that under penalty of excom¬ 
munication it was forbidden 4 *b> any one except the 
appointed halium to laydown the law or to rentier 
any legal decision.’’ Ayllon, in a letter to Sasportas 
(“Ohel Ya’akoh,” No. <>b) six years later (HUM)), still 
complained bitterly of the unbearable relations be¬ 
tween him and his congregation, and inasmuch as 
his olden Shahhethaian proclivities began to reassert 
themselves, and the congregation just then began to 
consider the propriety of asking for bis resignation 
(M. Hagis, /./*.), be resolved to leave London, and was 
glad to accept an appointment as associate rabbi of 
the Sephardic congregation of Amstenlam. 1701. 

Ayllon’s first blunders, in his new home took place 
when in 1700 he pronounced as harmless a heretical 
work by M. (ardo/.o (probably the work w Boker 
Abraham.” still extant in manuscript), which lie bad 
been requested to examine by tin* Mahamad. This 
latter body, however, was somewhat distrustful of 
its hakam. and sought additional opinions from other 
learned authorities. Tiny gave as their opinion that 
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<’ard«»zo’s work merited jml»li<* burning. and this 
sentence was actually carried out. About this time, 
too, Z«hi Ashkenazi cairn* to Amsterdam as rabbi 
of tin* Ashkenazic community: 1 1 is advent was a 
serious matter to Ayllon. as the former completely 
eclipsed hiv Sephardic colleague by his superior learn¬ 
ing and dignitv of eharactei*; he was also a noted 
heresy-hunter in the matter of the Shabhethaian 
movement. The dash could hardly have been 
averted, and Xeheniiah Hayyun, a notorious Shab¬ 
hethaian. precipiiated it. At the replied of M. Hairis. 
Ashkenazi examined the works of llavvun (1711) 
and right I v denounced 1 hem as beret ieal: in add it ion. 
he notified the Mahamad of the fact This august 
bodv. however, did not e xactly welcome advice* vol¬ 
unteered by a Polish Herman rabbi, and replied that, 

before taking action, Ashkenazi's opinion would 
have to be fortified by the assent of Ayllon and other 
members of their own body. Ashkenazi perempto¬ 
rily declined this express invitation to sit in council 
with Ayllon, for lie was well aware both of his igno- 
raneeof the Cabala and of his suspected nihility with 
Shahbetliaism. Ayllon saw in this crisis an oppor¬ 
tunity to make political capital, lie persuaded an 
influential member of the Mahamad, a certain Aaron 
dr Pinko, to take up the matter as an attempt on the 
part of tin* Herman rabbi to interfere with tin* auton¬ 
omy of the Sephardic community. It is dilhcult to 
discover whether Ayllon was actuated herein by 

sonal reasons, he merely sought to clear Hayyun from 
the imputation cast upon him. The adventurer was 
well acquainted with Ayllon’s antecedents, and it 
would have been dangerous to make an enemy of 
him. He this as it may. l)e Pinto succeeded in hav¬ 
ing a resolution passed by the Mahamad, declining to 
permit any such interference in their affairs by the 
Herman rabbi, and requesting Ayllon to appoint a 
committee to give an official opinion upon Ilavvtnfs 
work. The finding of Ibis commission was publicly 
announced Aug.'S’, 17El.in the Portuguesesynagogue, 
and it ran that Hayyun was innocent of the heresy 
charged against him, and that In* bad been unright¬ 
eously persecuted. The commit tee consisted of seven 
mcmliers. but ifs conclusions represented simply 
Ayllon*s opinion, for the other six understood noth¬ 
ing of the matter. The affair, however, could not 
be considered closed herewith, for Ashkenazi and 
IVagis had already, on July 23, pronounced the 
ban of excommunication upon Hayyun and his lieivt- 
ieal book. In the protracted discussion which en¬ 
sued between Ayllon and Ashkenazi, a discussion 
into which 1 he rabbis of Hennany, Austria, and Italy 
were drawn. Ayllon made but a sorry .figure, al¬ 
though, as far as Amsterdam was concerned, it might 
be said to have ended triumphantly for him. seeing 
that Ashkenazi was compelled to leave the city. 
Not alone did Ayllon permit his protege, Hayyun, 
to assail the foremost men in Israel with foulest in¬ 
sults, but lie supplied him with personal papers 
containing attacks upon his opponent Hagis, the un¬ 
founded nature of which lie himself had formcrlv 
admitted and testified to. Ayllon was also no doubt 
the rabbi who laid charges against Ashkenazi before 
the Amsterdam magistrates, and thus made an in¬ 
ternal dissension of the Jewish community a matter 


of public discussion. It is claimed that upon hear¬ 
ing of the death of Ashkenazi in 1718, Ayllon con 
fessed that he luul wronged the man. It is certain 
that when, a lew years later. Hayyun visited Am¬ 
sterdam again, he found matters changed so much 
that even Ayllon refused to see him. 

Ayllon left a cabalislie work, a manuscript «»| 
which is preserved in the library of the Jews’Col¬ 
lege iu London (Neubauer, Cat. IJodl. Ilebr. MSS.. 
No. 125). 

lUm.MMaj.vruv: tUlster. Hist, nf lit ris Mtnl.s. pp. ±! :tl. 
)i> 7 IJI ; (iriitz. tiisrh. »/» r Jinhn. .\. :5tCi. !{.’.*>, 4S!i 4S7, 
:iii «•«!.: |>. t'.ln n-ha-T>>nt. pp. «W 74 (reprint 

fnnii Hn-Sh<tlun\ Mt tjilUit S» it r (see Iricl*-x i; 

liihl. I it In . iii. liCM. iv.tCI : siciiiM-lnieiiter. i'nt. Until. 
No. all:!. S»*»* also As.iikkna/i, Zkiu : Mavyi n, N.; Nikto. 
Damp. 

L. O. 

AYYAS, JACOB MOSES: Son of Judah Ay 

vas: lived at Jerusalem. whence he was sent, abroad 
to collect money for the'Palestine poor. In 1783 In* 
visited Algiers, where la* was received with great 
honor. Following a call to Ferrara. In* settled there 
as rabbi and teacher. One of bis pupils was Nepi, 
the associate author of ~Toledo! (Sedole Yisrael.” 
Ayyas wrote 44 Derek Hayyim v (The Way of Life), 
treating of annulment of vows, of the ceremony 
known as Tashuk, etc., Leghorn, 1810. 

UllU.loiaiAlMI V : Beiijsn*iib, <tzar hn-St fttrim, p. ll»i. 

I., M. B. 

A WAS. JfTJIYAH ; A <■< •mmcn^iior :m«l : 

born in North Africa about 1030; died at Jerusalem 
Sept. 11, 17410. He pursued bis Talmudic studies at 
Algiers under the supervision of Solomon Zcror, 
rabbi of that city. From 1728 to 1750 Ayyas oflici- 
ated as dayvan of Algiers, in which capacity be was 
very popular and much consulted on ritual ques¬ 
tions. In 17o() he went by way of Le ghorn to Jeru¬ 
salem. when; lie spent the closing years of his life. 
The chief motive for his departure seems to have 
been the progressive spirit that began to make itself 
felt in the Algerian community. Ayyas was a strict 
Talmudist, a keen casuist, but narrow-minded and 
without, any sympathy for questions outside the do¬ 
main of Halakali. He wrote: (1) “ Lchcin Yehudah” 
(The? Bread of Judah), a commentary on Maimonides* 
Yad ha-Hazakah” (Leghorn, 1745). (2) “Bet Ye- 
liudali v (Judah’s House), responsa on the four 
“Turim 77 (Leghorn, 1740). This latter work throws 
some light on the social and economic conditions of 
tin* Jewry of North Africa in Ayyas’ days. From 
the fifth responsum in Ebcn ba-'Ezer, for instance, 
it appears that cases of bigamy were not rare among 
Oriental Jewsof thccightecnth century. Appended 
to it are the communal regulations of Algiers as laid 
down by K. Joseph ben Shcshct (C*"yi)and H. Simon 
ben Zeinab Duran (J*"3Cn). (3) “ Wezot li-Yehudah ” 
(And This Too Is Judah’s), commentaries on various 
subjects (Leghorn, 177(V). (4) ’* Bene Yehudah ” (Ju¬ 
dah’s Sons), on the terminology and style of Mai- 
monides, Tosafot and Mizrahi: this work contains 
also some responsa: appended to it isa treatise, “Ot 
Berit ” (The Sign of the (’oveimnt), on circumcision 
(Leghorn. 1758). (5) “ Mattel! Yclnulah 77 (TheTribe 
of Juduli)and {it) “ Shehet Yehudah 77 (Leghorn, 1783, 
17SS). containing novella; on Shulhnn ‘Aruk, Orah 
Hayyim. and Yoreh I)e‘ah. (7)“‘Afm de Ar’a” 
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(Tif Du>t of the Earth). a commentary on Jacob 
Algazi's “ Ar*:i <If* Kabbanaii ” i Leghorn. I7« S J). 
j»,,.|,|«i«;i: a i-nY : Ijift ntturl'Uitt •!•-< is. .VO; IU“«*h. 

' Iii't i i>'ti>nts Tuunilnins. j * i *. >0 *t >«*/. 

n. M. 15. 

AZ SHESH MEOT iJT.XS L7 ?X> : A poem of 
iliivi-stanzas !*y IL Elia< Prixu^. introduced in 11n * 
it*»Mli**rn liturgy a! the conclusion of tin* piyyutim 
in tin* Additional Servin'on tin* Fta-I «»f Weeks. A 
t»:»r.*»]»Jir;isi* is given below of tin* two melodics asso- 
(•j-jic( 1 with tin* p<uni: I►«*tli an* equally quotations 
)K,in the* inu>ir of 1 1m* I*a\ s i»f Penii* nee, ami alVonl 
< j j i (■ niMi-c usually 1« »1 lowed intonation especially) an 
« \« cll« tit illu>tration of tin*hermeneutical folding, by 


and tin* persistence of the practise shows that his 
intention was widely understood and appreciated. 

l lie melody transferred already contained within 
itsell a quotation, in the phrase between the points 
marked hen* ** A " and ** B.’* which had been excerpted 
Ji*om the melody of Km. Niimsk. Il had been intro¬ 
duced because at that poini in t he original text men¬ 
tion was made of the Hay of Atonement, on which 
alone ** Kol Xidre”js sung. For this employment 
of a snatch of tune associated with a particular serv¬ 
ice as a represcnlat ive t heme of some idea suggested 
by that service or enshrined in the object of the oc¬ 
casion. see the general article Mrstr, Synaoooai.. 

a. f. l. c. 


AZ SHESH ME’OT 
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u hifli so much of the traditional melody of the 
ha/an has been guided in its shaping. The noble 
version here transcribed as sung in the “niusaf” 
of the Feast of Weeks is quoted bodily from the 
Hinie service of the Hays of Memorial and of Atone¬ 
ment. where it is associated with that second part, of 
the pivyut “I’-netannch T«»kcf.” legendarily associ¬ 
ated with IL Amnon of Mayem i:. in which the 
laimudieal theory (IL II. UV*) of the writing and 
sealing of mail’s fate at the commencement and end 
of 1 he Days of Penitence is rhapsodical! v developed, 
lictleeting that the destiny of man is in the end de¬ 
pendent upon his own olx-dience nr disohedi(*nce to 
tlie Law, some old time ha/an considered that he 
might melodiously emphasize this Jewish doctrine 
of personal responsibility when singing of the giv¬ 
ing of that Law. With this object he chanted “A/. 
Shesh Mcot " to the melody of “ U-nctaniieh Tokef ” : 


AZAL (IL V. AZEL>: A place near Jerusalem, 
but tin* exact position can not be determined (Zecli. 
xiv. f>). It is supposed by some to be the sum* as 
Beth c/.cl (Mieali i. 11). Clermoiit-Cianneaii identities 
it with the Wadi Yasul. 


AZANKOT (Cipjm), SAADIA B. LEVI: 

(Irieiitalist of Morocco; lived in.Holland in the first 
half of the seventeenth century. He was teacher 
of Jewish literature to Hottingcr. There exists a 
versified paraphrase of Esther by him, which was 
printed under the title ^Iggcret ha-Purim.” Amster¬ 
dam, BUT. The Bodleian Library has two ...mni- 
scripts hearing his name: omt containing a tran¬ 
scription of Maimonides ** Dalalat al-HaYrin ^ in 
Arabics c harac ters, which Azankot- made for Golius; 
the other manuscript containing the Hebrew transhi- 
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linn of tin* “Laini.it al-Ayam" of Husain 1). All. ap¬ 
pended m a printed copy of the siimc. 

Itiia.iiMiKAiaiv : NViiliatn-r. Cot. limit, lh to\ MSS. N'..s. 1~4U 

ami lia**: si»*in>i-hn»*iik-r. Cot. Jim/I. ml. 'SS~7. 

II. Hm. 

AZAREEL i R. V. AZAREL, “Hod is help “> : 

1. One of th*»si* who came to David at Zikiag (I 
Cliron. \ii. 7). 

2. S.»n of Jeroham, chief of the tribe of Dan when 
David made theenunieration of the people (I Cliron. 
xwii. 22>. 3. A Levitt*, son of Hcinan. t«» whom 

fell tin* eleventh lot in the apportionment made by 
David f*»r thffhoral service of the Temple (I Citron. 
x\v. l*i. 4. One of the sons of Rani, who lia«l 
taken a foreign wife (Ezra x. 41). 5. A priest (Neh. 

\i. El. xii. o*») who played a musical instrument at 
the dedication of the wall. Here the name issjielli.il 
** Azarael.” 

.i. .ns. (C Ii. L. 

AZARIA BEN JOSEPH IBN ABBA MARI 

(al-«» cal let 1 Bonafoux or. Bonfos Bonfil Astruc) : 
One o! the la>t Jewish writers coming from Per 
pignan. France. He ilourished in tin* tiisi half of 
tin* fifteenth century. A rising 1 against the Jews 
was the cause of his leaving his native city. Neu 
bailer (“Eerivains Juifs." p. Toll: see also ‘•Revue 
Etudes Juives." v. 41) places this riot in the year 
MIL when the friar Vincent Ferrer roused the angry 
pa^simis of the mob against the Jews for. refusing 
baptism (s« r (iriitZ. “ (ieseh. del* .luden.” viii. 12*>); 

but Cross c* Gallia Judaica.” j>. 4?d) is rather in 
dined to place the date in 1420. when the Jews of 
Perpignan were exposed to all manner of vexatious 
proeiedings by the Impiisition (“Revue Etudes 
Juives,” xvi. 14). 

B** this as it may, Azarin had, in 1423, settled 
with liisson in Italy, where he translated from Latin 
into Hebrew the following works: (1) “I)c Consola- 
tione PhilosojJiia* ” of Boethius (lived 470-52-1)’ 
Boethius was the only early Latin writer whose 
works were translated into Hebrew. The preface 
of the translator informs us that it was commenced < 
Tehet 2s. a Is:; 1423) ut Torre Maestratadc Mon- : 
telfelatra < prohabiy Maeerata di Monte Feltro). in 
the province nf Urhino lYsaro, and linished the same 
yearat Cast el San Pietro, in the province of Bologna. : 
(2) A translation of the 2Kth hook of the medical 
work entitled “ Liber Praetica*,” by Zahmwi (eleventh 
century), after the Latin of Simon of Genoa, was 
linidi.il November, 1420, at Senise in the province 
of Basiiieate. Neulmuer maintains that Azaria made • 
his translation not from the Arabic original, but 
from a translation made by Abraham of Tortosa. son 
of Shem Toft, son of Isaac, who translated, in 1254. 
the whole work of Zahrawi at Marseilles (“ Rahhins 
Franeais.** p. 5112). (3) A translation from the Latin j 

of the second ltook of the - Simjdieia ” by the phvsi- 
dan Diosi-orides. The following is A/.aria’s brief ! 
introduetion to this translation (Neulmuer, “Revue 
des Etudes Juives.” v. 46): 

“It i.fn-n li:t|>jH‘i)s that physicians Out! tl.einselvcs in pla.-es j 
wlji'n* 0u*v .-an not pr<H*iin* requirei! ilnijrs except with *rr«-at • 
ilirtlcnliv. -ut.l |,.-nee are place.! in enal embarrassment. Tins I 
b par:;, nlariy ilie cas»* with those ..f our «i»relitrionists who.are i 
oliPiTdl i.i.Iwvll in villages or in the mountains to jniin their I 
livimr. Then- an* plans where "tie can not fln.l a variety 
of ilrugs wherewith to make the necessary iniilii-amems. { 


TJi.-roforv. I. Azaria. ealle.1 Ihmafotix in thevuiirat* l.mirm-. have 
: lr:in>’atc.l this alphaln-ti.-al tatil.. whi.-h I foiin.l in um* atman.' 
I I Kristians, entitle.! in lileek II***. ['*n.».k 

| **f ih~ K'lmvalents of ln*uir>"J. eomjHiseil by the phiI.r-<»ph.T an<i 
| ph^siriati iMosi oriUesior his-uncle.” 

| i:!Ki.i.»i;i:Aniv : In n.!.liti.*n to the work's meiitioiuii aU>\v. >n* 
M»*itiH*Jin»*iiler. 7/* to. t '< /». r>. pp. lion. 7 to. 

I S. K 
AZARIA B. MOSES DE ROSSI. See Ro»i. 
AZARIAH.—Biblical Data: Tin* name giv. n 

i !.» twenty six dill'erent persons in the old Te*ta 
; un-Hi. The nio>t important are: 

1 1. A nohle in tin court of Solomon. Aerording 

! t*i I Kings iv. 2. he was the son «»f Zadok* tin- ]»ri«—t 
I <'hron. v.,35 [A. V. vi. DJ makes him the son of 
Ahimaaz and grandson of Zadok. The same gene 
abigieal list (next verse) states that he in turn had a 
grandson hearing the same name who “executed tin- 
priest s olliee in the house that Solomon built in Jeru¬ 
salem." Since Zadok figured as a {imminent pri.-Mlv 
n**l»Ie in tlie court of Solomon, it seems more likely 
that not his grandson, but bis son (as is stated by the 
older narrative of I Kings), occupied a similar posi¬ 
tion. probably succeeding his father in the high 
priestly olliee. In that case the reference in I ('limn, 
would apply to Azariah, the son of Zadok, rather than 
t«» A/ariah’sgrandson. Similarity of name may have 
!“*en the cause of the displacement at the hand of 
some later copyist. 

2. Tin* grandson of tin* Azariah of Solomon** 
reign and latln-r of Amariah. who was high priest 
during the reign of Jehoshaphat (I Cliron. v. 36 
[A. V. vi. 10]; Ezra vii. *»). 

3. The second Book of Chronicles (xxvi. 16-20). 
in aligning a cause for the leprosy of King I’zziah. 
>ta!cs that the king impiously attempted to burn 
intense on the altar, and that Azariah "the priest " 
filial is. the high priest). with eighty attendant 
{‘nests, opposed him. warning him that he as a lay¬ 
man had no right to burn incense to Yiiwn. As 
a punishment for his impiety and his anger against 
flu- priests. I zziah was at once smitten with leprosy. 
Josephus adds that an earthquake further evinced 
the divine disapproval (“Ant.” i.\. 10, £ 4). This 
tradition of Josephus clearly arose from an associa¬ 
tion of the earthquake in tin* reign of I’zziah, re¬ 
ferred to in Amos i. 1 and Zecli. xiv. 5. with the 
story of the chronicler. The older narrative of 
Kings simply states that “tin* Lord smote the king, 
so that he was a leper” (11 Kingsxv. 5). The gem- 
alogjeal list in I Cliron. v. [A. V. vi.]. purporting to 
givr the coinph-te lim* of high priests in Judah, 
aligns to tin* reign of L zziah none bearing tin* name 
of Azariah. The point of view of tin* entire storv in 

II ( hronieles is not that of the days of the kingdom, 
wlii-ii it was the duty of the king to present nllrrings 
and burn incense (i Kings ix. 25). but of tin* late 
p*i>t-exilic period when the chronicler wrote. It has 
a close kinship with other tnnlitions jicculiar to him 
‘•r to his age, and frequently introduced into his ec¬ 
clesiastical history. Its aim was clearlv to explain 
the horrible afiliction of one who figures in tin* ear¬ 
lier narratives as a just and benign ruler; and also 
to {mint a priestly moral. 

J JK C. F. K. 

--In Rabbinical Literature: Tin* llaggadah 

idi-ntifies Azariah. chief priest under I'zziah. with 
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ji H . jjjjrij priest Azariah of wlnnii it is stated. as a 
^prri:il dist nation. “licit i> t h.it executed 1 la* priest > 

i. ilirt in thr house that Solomon built ill Jerusalem" 

,1 ( V. Mb |A. V. vi. 10]). to indicate that he 

the sanctity of t hr Trmplr from tin* sinful 
kin- I'/./iah at tin* risk of his lit-- (Sifiv Zutta. cited 
in Valk.. Nuni. 7A4). 

-j. >ii. ^ 

4. According to irchron. xxxi. 10, l-». a certain 
A/:,ri;il» nI tin- housr of Zaib'k was rhirf priest ami 

r 4 .f i]i«* hitusr of Cod" <lurin.iT tin- reign of 
j[,•/( kiali. Durin.ir his high priesthood. chambers 
n. !< built in tin* Temple to receive tin- oblations of 
lit,- people. 

5. T!*e Levitr A/.ariah (probably distinct from the 
jiino >. whose son Joel is described by thei'hron- 

j, j , 11 Cliron. xxix. F2) as artive in carrying out 
;, ..nnnaml of He/.rkiah to cleanse the Temple. 

6. A--itrialetl with the same traditional cleansing 
tic Temple in tie* days of He/ekinh was a third 

A/atiah described as a l.evite of the sons o! Merari 

< 11 ('inon. xxix. !*3 ). 

7. S*»n i.f the hiirli priest Uilkiah. who was con-' 
in i ini witli the reformation of Josiahtl Chron. v. 
:;a. foil!. V. vi. 13. 14]: in part. Ezra vii. 1). It 
w.i- bl- ><>n Seraiah who was put to death by Nebu- 
* i: i*i :11 // ay . Perhaps it was this A/ariah who gave 
i:A name t«» the priestly elan that ti .it tired in tin* ref* 

< - mat ion i.f K/ra and NYhemialn Neh. x. 3 |R.Y. *2]). 

.» ..K, r. F. Jv. 

S. >“ii of Nathan, chief of.the officers of Solomon 
1 Kinn- iv. :». 

0. >**n of lloshaiali. one of the men who disre- 
j *:■ >1 ; In- w«»nls of Jeremiah, and persisted in going 
I’.aypt. taking the proj>hef along with them <Jer. 
\!i;i. *J>. 

10. T’he Hebrew name for Abed in*go. the com¬ 
panion of Daniel (Dan. i. fld.vy.). 

.i-.ii:. a. n. l. 


Oanh. f.*\ Devoted to tlieir mundane ruler, they 
" ereeijiially tailhful to their heavenly Father, obev- 
ini: I IN commands strictly and keeping the Sahhaih 
holy (Kliyahu 1*. xxvi.: Sanli. /.#*.). 
His I heir faithfulness to the Jewish re- 

Strength ligion was demonstrated b> their refu- 
and >al to show homage to t lie idol erected 

Faith. by Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. iii.), al¬ 
though it wa> in ii-ality no idolatry that 
wasre«|iiired of them. hut rath* ran act of* homage to 
the king's statue. They gave their lives for I In* glori¬ 
fication of the Eti-rnal, saying. “If soulless animals 
like frogs hastened info the burning ovens of the 
Kgy pt iaiis( Ex. vii. ‘Jsy h,,w imirli more ren><>n is there 
lor us to do similarly " (IVs. Ad'-: compare Tosafol. 
under tin* word n*N). A/ariaii and his friends Jinn 
aniab and Misbael were the men chosen as Jewish 
delegates to show homage to the statue. Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar having commanded each nation to send three 
envoys i»n this oeeasion. They mine to Daniel for 
advice: lie sent them to the prophet Ezekiel, who ad¬ 
vised them not to risk their IIn s. hut rather to try to 
evade 1 lie command by lli-ght. Although the prophet 
based his advice on the authority of Isaiah (compare 
Isa. xxvi. *JOi. they dete rmined ope nly to insult the 
king's statue se> that all the nations should say. 
“All peoples did .In Milage to the image, Israel alone 
refused ! u As K/.ekiel could Hot make them desist. 
from their jdan. he* hade them wait at least until he 
had ijuestionrel Hod: hut the* Almighty sai«l to him: 
** L.-t them not depend upon Me herein, for it is pre- 
cis. lv through the sinfulness of such aristocrats as 
thi-v among My people, that My house is destroyed. 
Mv palace in ashes, and My children exiled among 
the heathens." This response, however, only con¬ 
firmed their determination, and they each proceeded 
to a different point and there proclaimed loudly, 
“We will not serve thy gods. O king, nor worship 
tin* golden image which limn hast set tip. even 


In Rabbinical Literature : Azariah and his 
'-ods 1 kmaniuh and Misbael were of loyal lineage, 
ike tin ircolleague in the royal service. Daniel, being 
*:• -ci ndantsof* He/.rkiah, Jo whom llie prophet Isaiah 
had announced concerning them (Isa. xxxix. 7),“and 
«'t thy s«»ns there shall he eunuchs in the palace of 
tSo king of Hahyl.m" (Sanli. UIV>: Pirke R. Elie/er 
hi : .b-rome. in his Commentary on Isaiah: Origines 
of* Matt. xv. A; a dissenting view in the Talmud, 
-mli. 1 contends that only Daniel was a .Judean: 
hi- frii-nds belonging to other tribes). The cause of 
df-tr having been eunuchs was the fact that the 
‘ n* uii* < of 1 la* .Jews had accused them before King 
N'ki*eliadne//ar of leading impure lives, especially 
u l! h t In* wivesof the noble Rabvlonians, and in order 
t*• s 1 1 ow the falsity of this aeeusation they mutilated 
tiii-ni-i-lvi s, and when arraigmd before Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. they Were not only able to refer to the l)e< a 
all »gue (Ex. xx. 14), which enforces chastity upon the 
•h*w. hut were also able to prove how unfounded 
"as the aeeusation (Midi*. Megillah, published by 
Duster, in “Semitic Studies." p. 170). 

Azariah and his friends were able to control them- 
selvi s even to the suppression of every human inch 
nation, and they were eminently lit for the service of 
tin- court (Dan. i. 4) because they did not permit 
themselves to he overcome by sleep or other needs j 


though («od sustain us not ” . Dan. iii. IS; verse 17, 
however, explicitly expresses laith in (lod s assist¬ 
ance). When tiny had thus proven their pious de¬ 
termination, it was revealed to the prophet Ezekiel 
that Cod would nevertheless intervene in their be¬ 
half, the former reply having been simply to test 
their fortitude ((’ant. R. to vii. S). 

When brought before him. Nebuchadnezzar re¬ 
minded the voung men that the Jews had freely 
worshiped idols before the destruc tion 
Opposes of Jerusalem, thus affording them a 
Idol- precedent: he also referred them to the 
Worship, words of Jeremiah (xxvii. S). threat¬ 
ening destruction to all who should 
not obey Nebuchadnezzar: and appealing finally to 
the prophecy of Moses himself (Dent. iv. 2S), predict¬ 
ing that the.lews would serve idols when scattered 
among the nations. But the three men remained 
stead fa*!, and intimated to the monarch that he 
might command their full olk-dicnce in such mutteis 
as Taxes and imposts, but that in religious matters 
thev ctiiilil not.obey. This defiance so. enraged the 
king that he ordered them thrown into the fu ry fur¬ 
nace (I.cv. R. xxxiii. 6: c ompare also Tan.. Noah, 
pi; Ruber, xv.. and tie* parallel passages^cited 
I,v RuU r in note lJo). Cast into the furnace, the 
men raised their eyes t<» heaven and prayed. “ Lord of 
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I hr universe. Tl.nu knowest we did this thing not in 
reliance upon *»:ir mvn good deeds. I*ti! in reliance 
ii[w>n Tint*, who wilt not permit tin* heathen to say. 
Win n* is their < ed': " (Tanhumu, L<\ ; tin* words here 
ascribed to tin* pious victims area paraphrase nf IV 
exv. I. 2. which psalm. according to Pcs. I17*r. was 
composed'by these three men: compare also Ex. R. 
i\. 1, xviji' 1). The furnace into which they were 
thrown was <n well heated with naphtha, tow. tar. 
and dry branches that the llames rose forty-nine 
cubits above the furnace, dost rue in if all Chaldeans 
who were landing by (Septuairint and Theodotion 
on 1 >an.1ii. 17: compare also Saiih.* 92V (‘ant. R. vii. 9.) 

The angel of the hailstorm. Yarkand. craved 
divine pi-rmi~>ioii to cool the furnace, but the task 
was entrusted to tin* archangel Gabriel,. who so 
arranged matters that the interior of the furnace was 
cooled, but its exterior was so furiously glowing 
that all heathens who gathered to the spectacle per¬ 
ished (I Vs. I is/, h: different in Tan. /.<*.. which states 
that G< w 1 Himself delivered tin* victims; eompare 
also Ex. 12- wiit. 4). In the midst of tin* llames, 
Azariah meanwhile intoned a penitential prayer and 
confession of sins, in which his friends 

In the joined, acknowledging God's supreme 
Fiery justice; and when presently a strong 
Furnace, wind, laden with moisture, blew 
through lhe furnace, they broke into 
a song of thanksgiving fScpiuagint and Theodotion, 
0>. iii. 2*»-9o>. The extinction of the Hatties was 
but one of six miracles happening upon that day. 
which happened to he hot h the Sabbath and the Day 
of Atonement. The fiery furnace, which had been 
sunk deep in the ground, rose* upon its foundations and 
its walls-fell apart: four adjoining nations, hostile to 
the Jews, were hunted hy it: Nebuchadnezzar him¬ 
self sutTered froin its fury, his statue being over¬ 
thrown; and it was this identical wind storm which 
reanimated the dead of Ezekiel's vision (Ez. xxxvii. 
9)at God's command (Sanh. ; Gant. R. /./*.). When 

the furnace fell, the men refused obedience to the 
angel's suggestion that they should leave the ruins, 
saying that they would not leave until Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar would order them to do so, as otherwise it 
would look as if they had run away (Tan. £.*\). 
When Xehuehadnezzar at'length approached to hid 
them come forth, he recognized in the fourth per¬ 
sonage present the angel Gabriel, whom lie had seen 
previously, destroying the army of Sennacherib be¬ 
fore Jerusalem (Yalk.. Dan. 1<*M»2). 

The deliverance of these three men from the fur- 
nan* made a deep impression upon the surround¬ 
ing nations, who came to them and rcmonstrat(*d 
with them: “You knew that your God could per¬ 
form such great miracles: how. then, 'could you 
through your sinfulness bring about the destruction 
of His house and the banishment of llis children? ** 
They then so forcibly expressed their contempt for 
so rebellious a |x*ople. that the princes exclaimed. ** (> 
Lon I. righteousness belongeth to Time, but unto us 
confusion of face as at this day ” (Dan. ix. 7)(Pcsikta. 
cd. Hulier. xi. 99//: Sanh. WUf). 

According to one account, Hanatiiah. Mishael, and 
Azariah died on the spot; but. according to other 
accounts, they left Babylonia and settled in Pales¬ 
tine. when* they married and had descendants, their 


sojourn in th«* furnace bavin*; remedied all their 
physical dcformilics iSanh. f.t\ *. Yer. Shah. vi..c»id. 
S//). Hen* they became the friends of tin* liijLfli priest 
Joshua, and in view of their past they were consid¬ 
ered “men that are a sign ” (Zccli. iii. S). Another 
result of the deliverance of these men was that the 
heathens broke up their idols and fashioned hcllsand 
spangles out of them, which tin y hum; around the 
necks ol their dogs and asses. The piety of Ilanan 
iah. Mishael. and Azariah has remained impcridiahic 
in the memory of the people, so that, for instance, 
when the supports of tin* order of tin* universe an* 
spoken of. these* men are referred to as its pillars 
(Cant. K. vii. 9). 

Hiiu.iouhahiy : Brill!. jtihrhflvha\ via. 23-27. 

4. sit. L. G. 

11. Son of Maasciah, who rebuilt part of the wall 
of Jerusalem in the days of Xehemiah (Xeh. iii. 28). 

12. A leaflet* who came with Zerubbabel (Xeh. 

vii. 7). In the parallel account of Ezra ii. 2 he is 
called “Seraiah.” 

13. One of those who explained the* Law (Xeli. 

viii. 7). 

14. One of u those that settled ’’ the covenant with 
Xehemiah (Xeh. x. 3 | R. V. 2|). 

15. A member of the tribe of Judah who took 
part in the dedication of the* wall (Xeh. xii. 38). 

16. Son of Ethan, mentioned in the genealogy of 
Judah (1 Chron. ii. N). 

17. A Jerahmeclite (1 Chron. ii. 38, 39). ‘ 

18. The same* as Czziah, which see. 

19. A Kohathite Levile (I Chron. vi. 21 [R. Y. 
vi. 81)]). 

20. A priest residing in Jerusalem (I Chron. 

ix. 11). 

21. Son of Oded, who, meeting the victorious 
army of Asa at M a reshah, on its return from the 
campaign against Zcrah the Ethiopian, urged the 
necessity of a religious reform (II Chron. xv. 1-S). 

22 and 23. Two sons of Jelmshaphat (I I.Chron. 
xxi. 2). 

24. Son of Jcroham. captain of a hundred (II 
( -lin»n. xxiii. 1). 

25. Son of Ohed, also c aptain of a hundred (II 
Chron. xxiii. 1). 

26. Son of Johanan, an Ephraimite who refused 
to ac cept the* booty taken by Israel from Judah (II 
Chron. xxviii. 12). 

In II ('hron. xxii. “Azariah” is an error for 
“ A hay.mh. ” 

•t tt- G. B. L. 

AZAHIAH : A Pale stinian scholar of the fourth 
amoraic generation (fourth century), often quoted 
in conjunction with R. Aha (Lev. R. vi. 5; Cant. 
R. to v. 1(»). R- Juelan (Gen. R. xlvii.; Cant-. R- 
to i. 4). and R. Judah b. Simon (Gen. R. xv.; 
Cant. R. to i. 2). Although his name appears in 
connection with sonic* llalakot (Yer. Shah. vii. 9//; 

\ ct. Pcs. i. 2-Si), it is doubtful whether lie ever l»e- 
cameinte re sted in legal topic s: and thehalakieques- 
tions with xvhic*h his name is associated probably 
belong to R. Ezra (compare Franke l. **MelH>,” p. 
120//). Xor can tin* names of his teachers be defi¬ 
nitely ascertained. Azariah transmits Haggaelot in 
the name of leading aiuoraim .of earlier generations. 
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. W <1» a< Hanina (Johanan) k Pappa (Hen. IL xiv.; 

(-mi. R l'» ii. 14). Sinu-fii k Lakish (Ycr. Per. i. ‘2//; 

'I an.. Uereshii. «d. Buber. 15 k and Johanan ilim. R 
N « \ iii. .*»>: anil he al>o .pio^s his ow n contemporaries. 
Wvertlu 'tin* a*>umption ilia! In* w as a disciple 
R Mana II. i com pare Barber. “Air. Pal. Am«»r. 
jii l li* 45> i i< unnnabh*. becausehot)i R. < <»ln*n and 
1> 'I'anliuma ~lIn* former a prrde« css.a*, tin* latter 
a .’mporary. of Ii. Mana—report in !In* name 
n{ K A/ariah. which shows Thai In* was a pn-dc 
n ..^,, r ,,| in >i Ii ami of Ii. Mana (Iiuth li. to i. P.t; 
i li i• * i. *2).' F«»r tin* same iva>«*n tin* identiti- 
i>{ l*. K/ra with IL A/ariah » Barber. /.#•. 450) 
i> inn* 1 ;ni—it»l«*. Tin* -two names npns.nl twodis- 
! jh-i-vmiis. win* th»uri"In-«l ihdiff«tvnt generations. 
;ill ,i ii , III-., occupied t llilimil Vos with diflerelit 
1 »r;i»i* li< > ii!’ rabbinic Ion* (compare K/.ija). 

ii A/aiiaii was a versatile lmggadist, to whom 
( \in vinulc 1,-ih-rs suggested ideas. Thus in the 
Ti iiin iai trim “ e^ln 1*’- the tamarisk : w hich, 
a. i .i’.iiiij to Hen. \\i. Ahraham planted at Peer- | 
A/ariah discovers three important duties j 
( . n d with hospitality: tin* ftirnisliinir of the 

-ii. wiili jurat irt^28C>. with drink and 

wltli an escort 1 Midr. Teh. e\. 1: see note in 

<>! Ihihi-n. According to him, the distinction eon 
l, t :. I ''ii the tribal prinresof Ephraim and Manasseh 
a- «• •u**rrrnlion of the Tabernacle—the former 
i il- _ hU gifts on the Sabbath day and the latter 

in:*!.- diau-iy foil, .wing him—wasowing to the merits 
«■!' O:. T ancestor Joseph. The Lord said to Joseph: 
••Tii : hast’ ki-pt inviolate the seventli command- 
i• n v ..nd t hr eighth commandment, in that thou hast 
had 1 :•> dealings with P‘-ti;»har s wife and hast not 
:: of Roiiphnr'sgonds nor dishonored his house; 
ala! a time will route when I shall reward thee; 

\\ i . ii ’hr princes of tin* tribes shall come loeonse- 
th* altar, the princes descended from iby two I 
- - will approach one after the other with their nf- 

and nolle w ill intervene bet Weeli them, even 
a- i:'iiiiiir inter*.> nrs between tin* two command 
im-n&feThoii hast kept.** Therefore we tind it writtrn 
'Ni:ui \ ii. A>). “ On t he seventh day . . . the prince 
of tIn . hihhen of Ephraim offered." and (if*. 54). “on 
tin- ••ii.diTh day. . . . the prince of tin* children of 
Maa.i^rh ** (Niiiii. K. xiv. T; Tan., Naso. *jsy The 
1’ibli* a! simili* (Cant. ii. 15), “As tin* apple tree is 
aa-op-j- the trees of the wood, so is my beloved 
ninor-j th.* s.»ns.‘* hr thus explains (<’ant. IL to /./*.): j 
“ A" iIn* apple tree ripens its fruit only in the month j 
s iwan. so Israel emitted sweet savor (manifest i 
, i!’ , ni^s 1«ir the reception of the Law ) in the month , 
“I >Jwaii(E.\. xix. 1 / / .v/ y.); and as the apple tree j 
orr"j»a•< Iifty days between budding and ripening 
it** Irmt. so did Israel take fifty days between the 

< \.i iu*s and'iiie reception <*f the Torah.** (Tan.. cd 

1 »nhrr. Index ; Midr. Teh.. cd. Huber. Index : Pesik.. 

< 4 Ibdu r. pp. 1//. *J/i. 3ih/. 4 ’2/i. 5o</. 5b/. Ob/. 

bh</. in;;/,. nr>/,. 1*25,/, \:\\h. 101b/. \\\y,. 

F'^ik. 1L. cd. Friedmann, Index; see* also Earlier. 
"Alt. Pal. Amor." iii. 45S-405.) 

’t. sn. S. M. 

AZARIAH, MENAHEM HA-KOHEN : 

Autin»r and translator: born at Fi'irth. Hermany: 
flourished at Amsterdam in 17*27. He edited Elie/.er 


ha -Katun's (his father-in-law *s) “Shulhan ‘Aruk." 
an extract from tin* tirst volume of the Shulhan 
Aruk. Fi'irth. IttfMi-iH. Aj^u-nded to this work is 
A/.ariali's short commentary -on the thirteen herme¬ 
neutic rules. He later removed to Amsterdam 
when* lie published in 1727 his “ Mr/.iat ‘A/ariah" 
(A/ariah s Find), a Judaofhrnian translation of 
Moses Sulzbaeli's“Sam Hayyinr' (Tincture <d* Life) 
—an ethical work in rimed prose, which he provided 
with an exhaustive introduction and epilogue. A 
second edition of this translation was published at 
Zolkiew. Calicia, 171)5. 

Hiiti.ii>i;KAriiv : Hwijuroh. o znr fttrim, j»|.. :>u{, ,>s. 

1 M. 15. 

AZARIAS : (h-neral in the tinny of Judas Alae 
cabeiis. who. together with Joseph, son of Zaeliarias, 
was left in eemmand of the Judean army (Pi5 ji.c.) 
when Judas and Jonathan were absent in Cileadand 
Simon in (ialilee. Onlershad been iriven to A/.arias 
to remain passive and not to ensure in battle before 
the return of the leaders. A /arias, however, became 
restless upon hearing of the deeds of valor which 
others had performed, and went out to battle with 
the enemy at Jamnia. He was nevertheless beaten 
j hack by the Syrian general Corgias, with a loss of 
two thousand men. 

imu.iouKArHV : I M'U'vnhu'*. v. IS li), r>TH»2: Josephus. .Inf. 

xii. <S > *i: s« hurvr. ixvhivltti. i. 1*>4. 

K. G. 

AZAZ : A Reiibenite, father of Bela and son of 
Shenia (I Chmii. v. S). (J. B. i^. 

AZAZEL (Scapegoat, Lev. xvi.. A. V.): The 
name of a supernatural being mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the ritual of the Day of Atonement (Lev. 
xvi.). After Satan, for whom he was in some degree 
a preparation. Aza/el enjoys tin distinction of being 
the most mysterious extrahuman character in sacred 
literature. Fnlike other Hebrew proper names, the 
name itself is obscure. 

-Biblical Data: In Lev. xvi. the single allusion 

to A/a/el is as follows: On the tenth day of Tisliri 
(see Atonkmkxt Day) the high priest, after first- per¬ 
forming the prescribed sacrifices for himself and his 
family. pres» nted the victims for the sins of tiie peo¬ 
ple. These were a ram fora burnt offering, and two 
young goats fora sin-offering. Having brought tin* 
goats before Yiiw 11 at the door of the tabernacle, lie 
east- lots for#vbem, the one lot “for Ynwii ” and the 
other “for Aza/el.” The goat that fell to Yuwii 
was slain as a sin-offering lot* the people. But the 
goat of Aza/el (now usually known as the “n ape- 
goat ") was made the subject of a more striking cer¬ 
emony. The high priest laid his hands upon its head 
and confessed over it tin* sins of the people. Then 
tin* victim was handed over to a man standing ready 
for the purpose, and, laden as it was with these im¬ 
puted sins, it was “led. forth to an isolated region,” 
and then let go in the wilderness. 

,!. .IK. **• ^ 9* 

_In Biblical, Apocryphal, and Rabbinical 

Literature: The Rabbis, interpreting u Aza/el ” as 
“ Azaz *’ (rugged), and “el (strong), i. fer it to the 
rugged and'rough mountain cliff from which the 
goat was cast down (Yonia t»7//; Silra, Aliarc, ii. 2; 
Targ. Ycr. Lev. xiv. 10. and most medieval com- 
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mentati»r>). M"'t modern >.ehe»lar*v alter having 1 *»r 
Millie lime indorsed tin- old view have accepted the* 
opinion mysteriously hinted at by Ibn Ezra ami ex- 
prcsslv ->1atfii !»y N.ihmanidcs to Lew xvi. >\ that 
Azazel 1m- 1*»ng" I*, tin* class of “ scirim." goat-like* 
demons. jinn haunting tin* elesi-rt, to which tin- Israel 
ites wa re w«.nt to ollVr sacrifice* ( Lev. wii. 7 | A. \ 
“devils ]; eompare “ flu* roe *s and the hinds, ( ant. 
ii. 7. iii. .*»i. bv which Sulamith administers an oath 
to tin- daughters of Jerusalem as if thinking of a 
Hoinan faun. 

Ear from involving the recognition of Azazel as a j 
deitv. the sending ol the goat was. as stated by , 
Nahmanides. a symbolic expression of ! 

Azazel the idea that the people’s sins and 1 
Personifi- tla irevil consequences were tobesent I 
• cation of back to the spirit of desolation and 
Impurity, ruin, the* source* of all impurity. The ! 

verv fad that the t wo iroats were pre- j 
seated before Ynw ii before 11 1 <* one was sacrificed 
and the other sent into the wilderness, was proof 
that Azazel was not ranked with Ytiwii. but re¬ 
garded ■ simply as the personification of w iekedne>s 
in contract with the riixhteous •government ol \ nwii. 
’Fite rite, resembling, on tin? one hand, the sending 
oil’ of the epha with the woman emhotlyimr wicked¬ 
ness in its miiEt to the land of Shinar in the vision 
of Zaehariah tv. (Ell), jind. on the other, the letting 
loose of the living bird into tin* open field in the ease 
of the leper Inaled from the plague (Lev. xiv. 7), 
was, indeed, viewed by the people of Jerusalem! as a 
means of ridding tiiemselves of the sins of the year. 
So would the crowd, called Babylonians or Alexan¬ 
drians. pull The iroat‘s hair to make it hasten forth, 
carrying the hurd«*u of sins away with it (Yomu vi. 

4. (WE; ** Epistle of Barnabas, " vii.), and the arrival 
of the shattered animal at tin* bottom of tin* valley 
of tin* rock of Bi t Hadndo, t wa ive miles away from 
the city, was signalized by the waving of shawls to 
the people of Jerusalem, who celebrated tin- event 
with boisterous hilarity and amid dancing on the 
hills (Yoma vi. (». S; Ta‘an. iv. S). Evidently the 
figure of Azazel was an object of general fear and 
awe rather than, as has been conjectured, a foreign 
product or tin* invention of a late lawgiver. Nay, 
more; as a (lemon of the desert, it seems to have been 
closely interwoven with the mountainous region of 
Jerusalem and of ancient pn-Israelilish origin. 

This is continued by the Book of Enoch, which 
brings Azazel into connection with the Biblical 
story of the fall of the angels, located. 

Leader obviously in accordance with ancient 
of the folk-lore, on Mount ilermon as a sort 
Rebellious «»f an old Semitic Blocksberg. a gath- 

Angels. ering-plaee of demons from of old 
(Enoch xiii.: compare Brandt. ** Man- 
diiischc Theologit*,*' 1SSJL p. 3>b. Aza/cl is repre¬ 
sented in the Book of Enoch as the leader of the re¬ 
bellious giants in tin* time preceding the tlnod: be 
taught men the art of warfare, of making swords, 
knives, shields, and coats of mail, and women the 
art of deception by ornamenting the body, dyeing 
the hair, and painting the face and .the eyebrows, 
and also revealed to the people the secrets of witch¬ 
craft and corrupted their manners, leading them into 
wickedness and impurity; until at last lie was. at 


the Lord’s command, bound band and foot by the 
archangel Kapliael and chained to the rough and 
jag.Ted roc ks of [HaJ Dtlduael f = Beth lladudo), 
where he is to abide in utter darkness until the great 
Day of Judgment, w hen he w ill be cast into the lire 
to be consumed lorever (Enoch viii. !, ix. (>, x. -I- it. 
liv. o. lxxxviii. 1; see Geiger, “Jild. Zcit.” lMil, 
pp. The story of Azazel as the seducer 

of men and women was familiar also to the rabbis, 
as mav be learned from Tanna d. b. H. ^shmavl: 
“The Azazel goat was to atone for the wicked deeds 
of Tzza and Azza« l. the leaders of the reb.-llious 
hosts in the timeof Enoch ” (Yonia (>7/>i; and still bet 
ter from Midrash Abkir. end, Yalk., Hen. 41, when* 
Azazel is repre sented as I be* seducer of wome n, leach¬ 
ing them the art of beautifying the body by dye 
and paint (compare “Chronicles of Jerahmerl.’* 
thins, by Gasle-r. xxv. 13j. According to Eirke H. 
El. xlvi. (comp. To<. Meg. 31//), the* goat isolTereelto 
Azazel as a bribe that lie who is identical with 
Samael or Satan should not by bis aceusitions pre¬ 
vent the atonement of tin* sins on that. day. 

The* fact that Azaze l occupied a place in Manda-an, 
Sabean. and Arabian mythology (see* Brandt. “ Man- 
daischc Thcoiogie.” pp. 1U7, 1*JS; Norhcrg’s “< )no- 
masticon," p. 3*1; Keland’s “ I>e Heligionc Moham- 
medaiianiin.” p. M); Kaiuus. x.r. “Azazel" [‘lemon 
identical with Satan j; Delitzsch, “Zeitsch. f. Ixirehl. 
j Wisse-nseh. u. Lehe-n,” 1SS(», p. lS‘Jb rende rs it prob- 
able that Azaze l was a de graded Babylonian deity. 
Origcn (“Contra CVlsiim.” vi. 43) identifies Azazel 
with Satan: Hirke H. El. (/.»*.) with Samael: and the 
Zohar Abate* Mot. following Nahinanides. with the* 
Si]>irit of Esau or heathenism; still, while one ol 
the* chief demons in the Cabala, lie* never attained 
in the doctrinal system of Judaism a position sim¬ 
ilar to that of Satan. Se*e articles Atonkmknt and 
Atomimknt, Day of. 

Itim.ieieniAIMi V : Kalisti, Cumin, oil Liritin/s. ii. g.ct 1 1 so/.. 
:i:.*ei ct mi/.: Cln*vn«*. 1 tict inmtni of (hr I tilth : Hustings. 
IHvt. Hihl.. Kii-tiui, //. It". It.; lluurk, It. H.; Wi»e*i\ lt.lt. : 
Hauiluirger, It. li. T. i. *.r. 

K. 

-In Talmudical Literature: The Rabbis te>ok 

the term "Azazel” to be the name of a mountain or 
precipice in the wilderness from which the goat was 
thrown down, using for it as an alternative* the 
word “Zok ” (p)V) (Yoma vi. 4). An etymology is 
found to suit this interpretation. “Azazel " 

is regarded as a com])ound of “a/.'* 
The Name. (ty). strong or rough, and “el” ($?X'. 

mighty, therefore a strong mountain. 
'Phis derivation is presented by a Baraita, cited Y«»ma 
(i7//, that Azaze l was the* strongest of mountains. 

Another etymology {if*.) connects the word with 
the mythological “l*/.a” and Azael,” the* falle*n 
angels, to wliom a reference is believed to be found 
in (len. vi. 2, 4. In accordance with thisetynn Jogy, 
the* sacrifice of the goat atones for the sin of fornica¬ 
tion of which those angels were guilty (Gen. l.r.). 

Two goats wen* procured, similar in respect of 
appearance, height, cost, and time of selection. Hav¬ 
ing erne of these on his right and the 
The Rite, other on his left (Rashi on Yoma 3Ua), 
the high priest, who was assisted in 
this rite by two subordinates, put both his hands 
into a wooden ease, and took out two labels, one 
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inscribed “ f«»r the L<»rd'atid tin* uthcr “ for Azazel.” 
The high |• ri<*st th«n laid his hands with tin* labels 
ii] h> n tin.* two goals and said. ** A sin-nlfcring to tin* 
Lord”—using 1 Ht* MYtragrnmmatnii; and tin* two 
men accompanying him replied. “Blessed 1 m* tin- 
nam«* of His glorious kingdom for over ami ever.” 
lie lin n last(*ned a scarlet woolen thread to the head 
oft in* g« tat “for Azazel”; and laving his hands upon 
it again. recited tin* following confession of sin and 
prayer for forgiveness: “O Lord, I have acted in - 
iijuitoiisly. trespassed, sinned before Thee: I. my 
household, and tin* sons of Aaron—Thy holy ones. 
() Lord. forgive the iniquities, transgressions, and 
sins that I. my household, and Aaron’s children— 
Thy holy people—committed before Thee, as is writ¬ 
ten in ihe law of Moses, Thy servant. * for on this 
day lie will forgive you. to cleanse you from all 
your sins before the Lord: ye shall be clean.’” 
This prayer was responded to by the congrega¬ 
tion present (see Ato.nkmknt. Day of). A man 
Was selected, preferably si priest, to take the goat to 
the preeipin* in the wilderness; and he was accom¬ 
panied part of the way by the most eminent men of 
Jerusalem. Ten booths had been constructed at 
intervals along the r«»ad leading from Jerusalem to 
the steep mountain. At each one of these the man 
leading the goat was formally offered food and drink, 
which he, however, refused. When lie reached the 
tenth booth those who .accompanied him’ proceeded 
no further, but watched the ceremony from a dis¬ 
tance. When he came to the precipice he divided 
llie scarlet thread into t wo parts, one of which he tied 
to the rock and the other to the treat’s horns, and 
then pushed the trout down (Voma vi. 1-N). The 
elilf was so high and rugged that before the goat 
hail traversed half the dislanee to the plain below, its 
limbs were utterly shattered. Men were stationed 
at intervals along the way. and as soon as the trout 
was thrown down the precipice, they signaled to one 
another by means of kerchiefs or llags, until the 
information reached the hi.trh priest, whereat lie j 
proceeded with the other parts of the ritual. 

The scarlet thread was a symbolical reference to 
Isa. i. 1*: and the Talmud tells us (iff. Diht) that dur¬ 
ing the forty years that Simon the Just was high 
priest, the thread act ually turned whitens soon as the 
trout was 1 brown over the precipice*: a sign that 
the sins of the people were forgiven. In later times 
the change to white was not invariable: a proof 
ot the people's moral and spiritual deterioration, 
that was gradually on the increase, until forty years 
before the destruction of the Second Temple, when 
tin* change of color was no longer observed (I.r. 39/*). 

*i* I. He. 

-Critical View: Then* has been much contro¬ 
versy over the function of A/.azei as well as over Ids 
essential character. Inasmuch as according to the 
narrative the sacrifice of A/.a/.el, while symbolical, 
was Vet held to be a genuine vicarious atonement, 
it is maintained by critics that Azazel was origi¬ 
nally no mere abstraction, but a real being to the 
authors of the ritual—as real as Yuwu himself. 

This relation to the purpose of the* ceremony may 
throw light upon the. character of Azazel. Three J 
1‘oinls seem reasonably dear. (1) Azazel is not a 1 
mere jinnee or demon of uncertain ways and temper, j 


anonymous and elusive (see Ammai. Woksiiu*), but. 
a deity standing in a fixed relates rn his clients. 
Hence the notion, which has bee*»m«- prevalent, that 
Azazel was a “personal angel." her*- introduced for 
the purpose of “doing away with 3? s »- crowd of im¬ 
personal and dangerous es- Chevue puts 

it), scarcely meets the requin-m* of the ritual. 
Moreover, there is no evidence th;rf this section of 
Levitieusisso late asthe hagioh.gicrj riod of Jew¬ 
ish literature. 

(2) The realm of Azazel is ind5«~#i>d elearlv. It 
was the lonely wilderness: and I-rad is represented 
as a nomadic people in the wildenj.-^*. Though pre- 
1 ‘aring to leave it. Necessarily l3j*tr environment 
subjected them in ameasure to sijj- rstirions associ¬ 
ated with the local deities, and of iL--«* latter Azazel 
was the chief. The point of the -&hole ceremony 
seems to have been that as tin-x-ajw ^.cit was set free’ 
in the desert, so Israel was to !*e -*-j free from the 
offenses eontraeled in its desert 3j?»- within the do¬ 
main of tin* god of the desert. 

(3) Azazel would therefore ap]*^»r to be the head 
of tin* supernatural beings of the «h-serl. He was 
thus an instance of the elevation of a demon into a 
deity. Nidi a development is jja*ht-d rare in He¬ 
brew religious history of the IJibl5«-i! age, but A/.a- 
zcl was really never a national Hebrew god, and his 
share in the ritual seems to 1 m* only a?.erecognition of 
a local deity. The fact that such a ceremony us that 
in which he figured was instilut^!. is not a contra¬ 
vention of Lev. xvii. 7, by which demon-worship was 
suppressed. For Azazel. in this hr-fanee, played a 
merely passive part. Moreover. a< shown, the sym¬ 
bolical act was really a r«*nun<-iai;«»n of his author¬ 
ity. Such is t he signification of ih<-niter separation 
of the scapegoat from f he people of Israel. This in¬ 
terpretation is borne out by the fa* ! that the com¬ 
plete ceremony could not 1 >«• literally fulfilled in 1 he 
self led life of Canaan, but only in flu* wilderness, 
lienee if was tin* practise in Jerusalem, according 
to Yotna vii. A. to fake the seaj«-g<o! to a cliff and 
push him over it out of sight; In this way the 
complete separation was effect***!. 

lmu.UWlKAlMIY : Diestel. Si _|**e.**I mui Soft o», in 

Z' it >r li rift flit’ Histnrixrhr Tin nhiji* _ I-***. pp. la!* it w*/.; 
Cheyne, in StmU's Zi it.<rhrift. xv. ]V. ,**#/.; Iiaudissin, 

Stmtini zur Sftnit. J{r it #/.: Newark, 
Inhrhurh ilrr llrhr. Arch. ii. 1>0 *f **»;_; an»i various com¬ 
mentators on Lev. xvi, 

.!. Jit. J. F. McC. 

AZAZIAH : 1. A Levite uha tnok part in .the 
choral services on the return of t hr Ark to Jerusa¬ 
lem (1 (Miron, xv. 21). 2. Father of Hoshcn, who 

was the leader of Ephraim :ii the i;m»* that David 
enumerated tin* people (I (Miron. xxvii..20). 3. A 

Levile who had charge of the *«3T«-rings brought 
to tin* Temple in the days of IIc/.«-kinh (II (Miron, 
xxxi. 13). 

j. jit. a. a l. 

AZBAN, MORDECAI BEN ISAAC: (’aba- 
list and rabbi in Leghorn: lxirn in the interior of 
Africa; died at Jerusalem 17-10. At Leghorn lie had 
a controversy with Abraham I lay vim Rodrigue/., 
which is printed in the Iatter'sc<*lh^ te»nof decisions, 
entitled “Orali le-Zadik.” He w.-nt as rabbi to 
Aleppo, and later to Jerusalem, where lie remained 
till Ids death. Azban composed ~Z*d#-ah Toduh * 
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(Thank OflYring). which contains a lengthy peni 
icntial prayer widdui gadul *’) with n lrn iHc t<> 
tin* various human «*rgans so lar as th«*y lead man 
to sin (( onstaiitiiiojih*. l<33). I liis work was iwmI- 
t h tl alter Elca/ar Aseari’s "Sefrr Haredim.” Hr 
also w roll* ~ Yi»a IVrakah ” ami other works of a 
mystic nature. 

lUiu.nHiKAi'iiY: AzuUti. Sin in ha-(iithdim, ii. 3 s , 1-; lt**n- 

U^iir //»(•>'» ?ril i//i. i». l ; »t. 

K. » K 

AZBUK: Father of Nchemiah: assisted in repair 
ill 14 ’ the wall at Jerusalem (Nell. ill. 1<»). 

, 1 . .in. G. E. L. 

AZEKAH: A c ity in the Shephelah. or plain of 
Judah: about inidw av bid wren Jerusalem ami the 
Philistine boundary, in a southwestern direction: 
probable not far from Soeoh or Shoehoh (I Sam. 
xvii. 1)—now Shuweikah—with which it is coupled 
(Josh. xv. :►»). Its exact site has not been ascer¬ 
tained. Eusebius relates that a villain*. E/.ekuh, 
was to be found between Eluethe-ropolis and Elia. 

Axeknh existed In-fore the compiest of Canaan by 
the Israelites. Joshua. having defeated the live 
kinirs at Gibi*on. followed them up to Azekah (Josh, 
x. 10, 11). Tin* Philistine army lay between Shoehoh 
and Azekah. when David fought (Jolialh (I Sam. 
xvii. 1). Ueholmam fortified it (II Citron, xi. if), and 
four centuries later, in th<* reign of Zedekiah. tin* 
Jew’s opposed Nebuchadnezzar's forces at Azekah 
(Jer. xxxiv. T). After tin* return from the Exile it 
was resettled by the tribesmen of Judah (Neb. xi. :*>0). 

Itnn.UHil’.AfHY : r.nlil, ties Alien Ihth'Mina. pp. 

IK I. Mitthi iltnnjt n liml SttrhrichtfH tics D* litscln ii 

I’nliisliiitict n ins . j*. !>». lS!Hi. 

j. .nt. M. 15. 

AZEE: A Bmjamite descended from Saul (I 
Citron, viii. 37. 3*: ix. 43. 44). 

.i. .tit. G. B. L. 

AZEVEDO, DANIEE COHEN D’: Hakani 

in Aiiisterdatii: died in 18*23; son and successor of 
tin* hakani David Cohen d’Azevedo. He is the 
author of a sermon—“ScrmAo Heroieo pregado no 
K. K. de Talmud Tomb (‘it Amsterdam,” Aug. 3. 
1 Si)i) (eulogistic se rmon, preached in the holy con¬ 
gregation). Amsterdam. ISO!). 

M. K. 

AZEVEDO, DAVID COHEN D*: Hakani of 
Amsterdam in the eighteenth century; died in 1702. 
He devoted himself to rabbinical studies and 
was elected hakani in Amsterdam in 17s2. I It* pub¬ 
lished-a sermon entitled ~Triumphos da Yirtude: 
Sermao a On-asiao do Natalieio de Guillermo V.. 
Princ ipe de Orange*.” Amsterdam. 1788. 
i>. M. K. 

AZEVEDO, DAVID SALOM D*: Diplomat, 
of the seventeenth century; died 1 (>!)!>. He was 
minister resident at Amsterdam of the dev of Alge¬ 
ria, and in that capacity negotiated a commercial 
treaty with the Ne the rlands. He was also an cner- 
geetie me*nilK*r of the* building committee of the great 
synagogue e»f the Portuguest* congregation in Am¬ 
sterdam. Az.eveelo was renowned for his wisdom 
and learning. Ilis e pitaph is to be found in I). II. 
vie Castro's ** Keur van Gmfsteeneu,” p. 07. 

i>. M. Iv. 


AZEVEDO, FRANCISCO D’ : Portuguese 
Marano «»f the seventeenth century. He* was sent 
in H»7:> to Runic to implore the* papal c uria to curb 
the inhumanity of the Imposition. Well supplied 
with money, and seconded by the* Jesuits—who 
were* not in sympathy with the Imposition—he sue 
c-reded ill exposing the* cruelties of its procedure. 

( le nient X. thereupon issue-el a hull, dated Ort. 3. 
U574, suspending the* activity of the Portuguese 
lmpiisiti«>ii. ami prohibiting any further accusations, 
condemnations. or confiscations until the grievances 
of tin* Maranos in that country should have been 
investigated by a Roman court, of inquiry. 

Kjiu.ioukaI’HY : (Iratz. fit srh. thr.Jmhn.x.'* 7 S: Kaysrrlinir. 
tit si hit hi- tUi JihUn in I’ortiiynl. p. ai.">. 

M. K. 

AZEVEDO, MOSES COHEN D’: Haham of 
bomb>n; s*»n of Danie l Cohen d'Azevcdo; born in 
Amsterdam about 1720; died in 1784. He succeedeel. 
in 1701. Mose*s Gomez da Mescpiitta, his father-in- 
law. as haham (hakani) <»f the Spanish and Portu- 
gue*se* congregation of London. 

The emiy publications credited to him are two 
sermons. one ou the* accession of George III., de¬ 
livered De cembe r. 1700, before In* was called haham. 
They were* delivered in -Spanish, and published, 
with ail English translation, in 1770, containing 
prayers for the success e>f the British anus; “Order 
de la Oracion, eii el Dia de Ayuno, 13 Dec., 1770. 
linplbraiide) . . . la Divina Asisteiieia a las Annas <le* 
su Magcstad.” One of his dc*sc*e*ndants elieel a few 
ve*ars ago in Barrow's Buildings at the* age of 
ninety. A portrait of tin; haham is the only relic 
left of him. His son. Daniel, was hazan of the 
congregation from 17i’J until 181*2. 

limi.ioiiKACMY: I'atabmue of Ahyhi-Jeu'ish Historical K.r- 
hihithau iss?: Kayseri iiig, IlihL Espaft.-Ihirt .‘Jinlaira.s.x.. 
and private inf**rina!ion; M. (Ulster, History of the Jh ris 
Marhs i'mnjn yatioii, pp. 1*11 i t sey. 

,T. M. K.—G. L. 

AZGAD: The* Bene Azgad returned with Zerub- 
1 label fre*m the captivity (Ezra ii. 12 l Neb. vii. 17). 
Tlieir number is variously given as 1,222 (Ezra ii. 
12), 2, 322 (Neli. vii. 17), 1,322(1 Esd. v. 13, where the 
form given to the name is “Astad”). Subsequently 
110 more came up with Ezra (Ezra viii. 12; I Esd. 
viii. 3S. “Astath”). Azgael signed the covenant 
with Xehemiah (Nc*h. x. 16). 

J. .lit. G. B. L. 

AZHAROT (Exhortations) : Liturgical poe*ms 
treating of the precepts of the Iaiw. The Babylo¬ 
nian Talmud (Mnk. 2A) contains an nttc*rance by K. 
Simla! to the elTeet that **013 commandments were 
revealed to Moses: 3GA. equal to the number of 
days in the* year, were negative precepts; and 
248, corresponding to the number of the com¬ 
ponent parts of tlie* human body, were atlirma- 
1 ivc*. ?T R. Hamnuna finds a suggestive hint for this 
number in the* alphabetical value of the Hebrew let¬ 
ters composing the word rniH (“law IVut. xxxiii. 
4). which amount to fill, to which there are to be 
added the first two passages of the Decalogue which 
were spoken not by Moses, but by God Himself to 
Israel. Although ibis enumeration repeatedly recurs 
in Talmud and Midrash, even in the* name of the 
earlier teac hers (compare Barber. “Ag. Pal. Amor.” 
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i ,5.V\ n»>ie* 2). ami later sages diseovereel new inti- 1 
Illations of tin* number in \arintis passage-s (see- Kashi ' 
on Nmii. \v. d'J: smiHTS in Buber. 
The “Midrush Agada." p. lid. not** 24: i 
4 ‘613’ 4 further material in Steiusehneider. 
Precepts. **H«*hr. r«l»«rs." p. 'J2b. not** 1.52), it 
lias not always remained undisputed: 
Buhva.. for instane-e* (I!«»hot lia -Lebahot." Introdue- 
basing upon Ps. cxix. bb. eliminates the 
•*,Julies of tin* heart " from these. Nahmanides 
(**Sefer ha-Mizwni.” beginning) raises the question j 
whether this number has traditional authority or 
whether it is merely an individual opinion of Sindai. 
Prom Abraham ibn Ezra. who points out (“ Yesod 
.M,,ivh.” irate 2l that if all basic juveepls and their 
derivatives. unit Tinw* nneniini ror all Time, an* con¬ 
sidered, this nunihcr Would he Ullteliahle, down to 

Simon h. Zeinab Duran (“Z"har ha-ilakia .” end), 
w ho opines that Sindai counted tin* precepts after 
his own fashion ami not in a manner authoritative 
for others, and that tin* number hid is retained only 
a< bring incidentally correct, similar objections have 
rejiealedly been made against the enumeration. 

.Many teachers, nevertheless, acceptin'!’ tin* figure, 
have busied themselves with the detailed enumera¬ 
tion. The compiler of the “ ^Ialakot tiedolot” was 
the tirst to attempt this in the introduction to his 
hook. lie divides his whole material into two main 
divisions, tin* first containing tin* prohibitive (nega¬ 
tive) precepts. 71 of which are pun 
Prohibitive ishahle with death, and ‘277 with 
and sc-ourging. total dl*; the* second con- 
Mandatory laining tin* mandatory (allinnative) 
Precej)ts. precepts. 2<»o in number, to which are 
to 1 m* added b-5 laws and statutes in- 
eumbent upon the .lews as a whole, thus making hid 
in all (“Hal. Hedolnt." ed. Berlin, pp. S <f *(/.; 
compare Hiklesheimer. “Die Yatieanisehe llatid- 
schrift der Hal. ticdolot " pp. Id < t taf/.). Then* is 
said to be a work in Arabic by Hr fez b. Yazliah. 
upon tin* same subject, but nothin." 1 fun her is known 
of it. Maimonidcs does not agree with the author 
of the “Hal. (icdolot **; in section 14 of his “Sefer 
ha-Mizwot " (Arabic original published by M. Bloch 
under the title* “Be* Livre eh*s PreVe*ple*S ]>ar M«»Tse 
heii Maimon.” Paris. isss : for Hebrew translations, 
see* Stein>ehm*iele*r, Be. £ 551. 2) he* lays down cer¬ 
tain principles which must be* tin* guide in the enu¬ 
meration of the* precepts, and them counts up 2JN 
allirmative* and d«‘»-5 negative commands, amounting 
to hid. 'Phis divi-ion agrees only in its total with 
that e»f K. Sindai in the* Tabiunl. and in later times 
has hem made use* of p.uiicularly by the* cabalists. 

It seems. ln>we*\ e r. te> have* remained unknown to t In* 
author of the* “Hal. (*< ehdot." and is omitted in tin* 
parallel passage* in Tanhuma. Mainnmieles. inde e-el. 
who found it necessary to re vise* his own work, is 
not always consistent on this point: and bis son 
Abraham was called upon to defend his celebrated 
father against the* attack eif K. Daniel ha-Babli 
(~Ma‘ase Xissim," <*«!. B. (lohlbe-rg, Paris. ISbb). 
Maininnidcs alse> found a redoubtable opponent in 
Xnlununides. wlm was. however. coneerned ne>1 se> 
much to attack Maimouide*s as to elefetiel the* autheir 
of the* “ Hal: (leelolot,** whose* words we n* acceiunte*el 
"bedy tradition " (“Sefe*r ha-Mizweit," tirst printed at 
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(‘onstantiimph*. 1.510). But Maimonielrs was not 
elestitute of champiems. Many sieh*el with him. of 
whom Simon Duran (“Zohar ha-Kakia* ") anel Isaac 
eh* Le*on ibn Zur (” Mcgillal Esthe r") may he* men 
tioin*el: ilie* ffinner write s in a conciliatory vein; the* 
latle r can not bring himse lf to admit that any opin 
iem of Maimonidrs could be* wrong. 

It will sullie-e* for present purposes mcredy to men¬ 
tion the*“Se*fe*r ha-Hinuuk." whie h follows a method 
of its own in enumerating the* precepts. For the 
understanding e>f what follows, it must also l»e 
staled that, in addition to the bid Biblical pree*e*pts, 
soine-tinie*s se-ven non-Biblie*al e>ne*s are* adde el, ma¬ 
king the* total (>20. whieh re*pre*si*nts the nuine*rie*al 

value* of tlu* letters in the IleJirew word ina 
( crown ). 

It is this enumeration of the* precepts e>f the* Torah 
which furnishes tin* the*nn* of all the poems known 
as “Azharot." a name* derivt'd*from the* tirst compo¬ 
sition «»f this nature*, which begins with the* weirds 
nnj rvL M S“t nnnrx c°f old Thou dieist give 

exborlations te> Thy people"). The 
The Azharot are variously described, both 
Azharot. in printed works and in manuscripts. 

as “Exhortations of the Kabbis,” 
“Exhortations Formulateel in the* Academy, 1 ’ “Ex¬ 
hortations e>f tin* Holy Academies e>f the* Kuhhis in 
Pumbedita." also “ Exhortations of Eli jah e>f Blessed 
Memory!" They are e>f great antiquity, and the 
prohahility must be* conceded that they emanated 
from the academy of Jose ph b. Abba («aoii of Pum- 
l>e*elita. conce rning whom She*rira\s “ Letter ” narrates 
that his academy was at times visite*il by Elijah the 
Prophet. Being of prior origin te> the* “ Halakot 
(ledolot " (the* last line*. niSO IX- is feuind .repro¬ 
duced in the “Hal. <.Je*dolot." ed. Hildesli. p. !). and 
all ancie*nt Azhareit eemtain it), the-se* olde*r composi¬ 
tions do not e nume rate the* individual bid precepts, 
anti speak-only in ge neral terms of the dbd negative 
and 24 S allirmative precepts. e>f their sources, con¬ 
tents. and of the manner in whie h they are derived 
from the actual words of the Scripture text. etc. 
Such specific enumeration was only possibleafter that 
of the* " Hal. Gedohit.” anel this is found in the Azha¬ 
reit commencing mm nhmn nnx (“Thou 

dieist grant a law unto Thy people”). This compo- 
sition, which follows the* “Hal. (4e*dolot ” accurately, 
is found sometimes with tlie superscript iem “Azha¬ 
rot of the Kabbis of the Academy.” sometimes “Az¬ 
hareit of Elijah (or * Elijah the Tishbite ’) of Blessed 
Me-nmry." It has been erroneously ascribed by some 
te> Elijah ha-Zak<*n (se*e* be low); while others have 
considered Simeon ha-Kadol its author; it undonht- 
j eelly originated in Ihimbe elita. its example* was fol- 
i luwe-d by a heist of imitators. Saadia (Jaon wrote 
| Azharot (beginning with C’X "I am a 

consuming lire"), anel, in addition, summarized the 
bid precepts in a piyyut beginning, “The Lord 
thy (ieiel shalt thou fear” (both printed in I. Bosen- 
berg. “Kobe*/.” ii. 2(>-o4; the Old precepts also by 
J. Si filler in the* Paris cditi«»n of Saadia *s works, <*d. 
I)e*re*nbenirg. ix. *57). The suggestion that Saadia 
is imt the* author of these compositions is entirely 
gratuiteius, seeing that bis name appc*ars therein 
acrostically. Other Azharot, by Isaac* Gikatilla. 
were" known to Moses ibn Tibbon. and are mentioned! 
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bv I-aae* Petit l*. M«»rdeeni Kimlii. but have not been 
pri'v rv,-d. IVrh.ip- tlu-v an- i<It*1 1 1ieal will] the 
A/lian-t iniiiir XT.2H TOHN* (“I 

will uinl nit* with -tivngth to extol 1 In- Creator ). 
whieli. aeeording *•> Daae b. Todros. were* cnnlaiiic'd 
in tin- “siddur “ of Amraia Gaon; eve*n the pr<*-rnt 
reeen-ion of thi- dddur contain- pieces whirl] an* 
latt-r than Amram- time. 

Solomon jhn (>ahin>l was t lit * next to Inal » >1 
tin* pr«r«j.t- in i h«- A/liar. »t commencing w’N 
r&rtX rThv C.«l i- a »-• aisuming tin*”). «** 1 it«*<! by 
SaeU—HailMTsiainm. " Kobe/. al-^ ad." l s i*d: late*re»n 
h** wr.it#* eompl«*t«- Azharot t«» which reference* will 
b.- had in :h.- foil..wing. I-aae* b. Keuh<*n Alharge*- 

1~ Wh**n* i- tin- ab...h- of understanding*: )- Elijah 
ha-Zaken b. M«*nah» in of Mans wrote IIn* Azharot 
'2~ r>17\ % ‘"Truth -hall my mouth indite"), 

first publi-lnd i»y Luz/atto in ~ EitcraturhluU <h*s 
Orii-nts.” ls.~»o. pari Hi. ami later reprinted by Ro¬ 
senberg. /.<*. j»j» -V> *t x.y. Mention may be made 
here of tile pivyut by ElieZet* b. Nathan. '22X 
fc'NS. intended b»r the evening service «»1 the 
serum! day of Penncost. whieli also treats of the 
fdd precepts. The Azharot commencing Hj'2 
ni’i**- ri’I'Z* <"L Cnderstanding. dwell on high”) 
were written by Dane Petit b. Mordeeai Kimlii. 
Kn-pia ha-Nakiian wrote Azharot beginning with 
the word- 1 '■j’Z'T'PX (** I will extol Thee, O 

Lord, my lving**». A -ju ries of Azharot was e*om- 
po>ed by Ji.-ej.il b. S..lemon Yahya. but lit>thin<r 
definite is known eone-erning it savr that it was 
Io-t in a roiiJaixrntion. Elijah iia-Kohen Te*hcle*bi 
t.'li'Y 1 wrote *p2X ‘**1 will bless the God 

TremendousTin* A/harot “Pour forth Thy 
nit-ivy “ were written by Menahem Tamar. Mcna- 
heni Ego/i. Nut-Tree* entitle- bis Azharot.whieli be¬ 
gin nt'XZ’X "INC 71*2. with a play upon his own 
i.'ame7*i;xp ‘“A hlosspm from the nut-garden "). 
Similarly. llio>«- ».f Elijah Adeni (of Aden), which 
begin with the words £2 'j*lX (Amsterdam eel., 
lbssj. were entitle.I by him JV^X IV Finally, men¬ 
tion must Ik* made of tin* Azharot of Joshua Rcnve- 
niste. whieli are only known from Azulai's "Shem 
lia-Gedolim” <*./. rTOFDL 

K. Simlai’s utterance. quoted above, spe*aks of the 
division of the lVnlateuelml j>rt eepts into affirmative 
and negative <<>mmandnients and nC*J?n N^). 

The "Hal. Ge«!ol.»t ** «»hs»*rve this division: and. in 
addition, they group the individual precepts as far 
as may be according to their subject-matter: The 
Azharot nSi:n rtnx do not observe 
The thi-method: allirmative and negative 
Material pn eepts follow eaeli other in wild eon- 
and Its fusion regardless of suhje*e*t, entailing 
Divisions, a great sacrifice of |>ers|»ieuity. Saa¬ 
dia. in his "bid precepts.** places, in 
two divisions, lir-t 1*7 duties of the person (D1VO 
^;n>. and then As and 15 affirmative preeejits refer¬ 
ring to sacrifices, priests, and purification: in all.‘2(*0 
allirmative commands. Then follow, in four divi¬ 
sion-. *i77 negative precepts (the speeilie enuniera 
titm is not correctly given in the present printed 
text-, nor even by Zunz): 71 jumisliahlc* with dealh. 
and b.*i sections pertaining to the eommunity as a 


whole, amounting in all to bob. This clearly shows 
how closely Saadia adheres to the “Hal. Gedolot 
just so closely, too, does Isaac Albargeloni follow the 
same authority: and, indeed, this is the rule, as 
Mainionidcs remarks, with all Azharot composed 
down to the latter's time, lialiirol deviates from 
this practise only to the extent that, he observes the 
Talmudic enumeration of *.Ms allirmative and 
negative commands. Krespia ha-Nakdau follows 
Mainionidcs in the enumeration, as do also Mena- 
1,cm Tamar and Joshua lJcnveiiistc. In his Azha- 
rot proper. Saadia ilisregards the stri<*t dciiutrcation 
between allimiative and negative jirecej.ts. Head- 
duces the precej.ts according to their derivation from 

the Decalogue, an idea often imitated; by Saadia 
liiiiiM ir iiiniTii In nitt 'i vr.Inili ^'**nmiviiTiirs r i mrl 
then.Hot only by later poets, but by writers on ju¬ 
risprudence. (>f < xamj»h*s may b<* ad<luced here tin* 
” Ma'aiiiar ha-Sekel ** by an unknown author, and 
the eabalist Ezra-Azriel in liiscommentary upon the 
Song of Sol«.mou. The attempt to establish such a 
derivation was rendered all the more alluring by the 
discovery of the fact that the individual letters 
contained in the Decalogue number b‘2(). thus cor¬ 
responding to tin* bid precepts and tin* seven addi¬ 
tional ones mentioned above. For further refer¬ 
ences. see Zunz. “ Literalurgeschichte.’’ p. !Ki t and 
Steinscluicidcr, “Hcbr. I>ib!.‘ ? . vi. 1*J5. 

As regards the poetical form of the Azharot 
there is little to lie sjiid. The oldest pieces rPHTS 
HA'W'I and n^n:n nnx an ; extremely simple in 
composition: Jin* verses, which contain ihealphabet 
in acrostic fashion, are two-memhered and ban* of 
all poetic adornment, such as lime, meter, etc*. Rime 
appears later; and a division into 

Poetical strophes becomes general: tbealpha- 

Form. bc-t, both in its usual order and in¬ 
verted (pi E*'n). lteing given aerostic- 
ally, as is also the name of tin* writer. Stadia's 
composition is more artificial, in that lie not only uses 
tin* opc*ning words of each article* of the Decalogue, 
but interweaves therewith phrases from the Song of 
Solomon and from the eight verses of Psalm lxviii., 
which are associated by tin* Talmudists with the 
Pentecost festival. The construction of these coup 
positions is fully treated by Zunz, Sachs, and Lands- 
hutli. Saadia's “bid precepts” are less artilieial 
in const ruction, but possess rime*, strophes, and 
refrain. / 

Gahirol uses four-memhcn*d strojihes, the lirst 
three of whk*h have changing rimes of their own; 
the fourth, a rime running through the poem. 
Tehclehi's Azharot are also metric, although halting 
in many places: Tamar, whose Azharot arc* metrical 
and resemble Gahirol's in construction, endeavors to 
find excuse* for the Halting measure of his predeces¬ 
sors (Steinscluicidcr, “('at. Leyden.*’ p. dl)b). Isaac 
b. Reulx ii c loses his ^trophe s most cleverly with a 
verse from the Eible. gn atly to the* admiratbui of 
Al-Harizi. who was himself an adept in the .ingen¬ 
ious application-of Riblieal passage's. The same* is 
true of the* Azharot * if Elijah ha-Zaken, wnose- Az¬ 
harot <*otisist of 17b four-iiie*mhe re*d strophes with 
alphabets (backward as we ll as forward) and fre¬ 
quent inte rweaving of names as acrostics. 

That such poems can not possess poetic value is 
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natural: t 1 m* siylr is too siiH*; in form it must In* I H recce, tin 
<li«hct \r ; and eve-ry deviation nr imaginative Might j Bemiania 
F barred. Their dry enumeration of t he precepts in- ! Azhaiot w 
deed would compel tlie eliuruc.tcrizntion which they in France t 
receive Ironi dair Hayyim Bacharach <Besp..nsa. harm of El; 

No. -d. applied to special A/han»t. see heluw); retained in 

namely, that they read like a chapter from t he Midi dav of the* 
nah. save that their form and a certain choice of < \- Malizeu* Bo 
pr«->sion in the earliest attempts remind one that is used on 
tie y an- to he considered as poetical compositions. there read i 
l ine passages are nevertheless to ho found in the festival. lm 
opening <»r intnuluctory poems <nnT)£. JvrT£»and in ha rot. Sa: 
! i ( »-cl* I'.jim' Vei'x-s. 1 hese poetical cllorts were u^ij " Side) nr ” ; 
ally provided by the authors of the Azharot them niessi. <; a 
hut in some cases they have been added hv ! Spain. Pro 
<•’ h«-r>: as. for in^taiico. the introduction to (hahirops ! and to som 
A/haiot. written hv David h. Eleazar Pakudah. \ liturgve.ft 
and the poems introducing the allirmative and the j edition of t 
:n .alive precepts, respectively, in Kimhi’s Azhareit. j harot arc e 
written hv Levi h. Cershon. i Tlemcen, T 

■W "as to he e\ peeled, these poet ical emhodiinent s | AI gie*rs.a ml 
f the 1113 precepts Were at intervals met with the and. earlier 
' line violent remonstrance which greeted the com Kimhi an* > 
putation of tin* number lip! for the sierdani. F 

Protest precejus. Abraham ibn Ezra c* Yesod were also 

Against Morch." gate 2. end) remarks that the thoseof Tat 

Azharot. authors of Azharot in general reseni pomania, a 

hie a man who .counts the various enough, in t 

• ni' dieinal herhs enumerated in medical works with- Dav of Sole 

< Mil kin»\\ inn an\ thing of their vin lies. Maimouides Owing to 
;i!-> expresses his disapproval (Iiitroduetiou to**Se it is not "to I 
e i ha-Mizwot ); hut he excuses I hr authors ns he- connnentari 

inn “ ports and not rabbis.’* Dukes ipiotcs from a 
Mdi/.u-commentary that the Maymersagrs express Com- 
■hem-elves against the Azharot nS’lM.nnx because mentaries 
\Biblical commands arc therein omitted r Id 
*• r.-iiurhlatt des Orients,’’ lS|:f col. 714). Moses Ho found in <w< 
dmu'-u (Mahzor. ed. .Metz, is]7) gives a list of the ! tarv. and al> 
pic . pis omitted in these Azharot. and supposes I a few may In 
’I.at the author must have written ten sections, of j commented 
"hi.-h two were lost. As early as the Tosafot j h. Kalonvni 
A oma S// : B. J}. Mo/#; Nid. 30./) attention was drawn I larly dealt w 
,b, ‘ bi<M Eiat Elijah ha Zaken had not been sulli- I ihn Musa ha 

* i.• r11 1 \ caretul in harmonizing his statements with J rot, however 
’ii'- Jlalakali. Many similar protests might head- cennine-niatie 
dueed: hut they all did not avail in prevent the in- Isaac b. Todi 

corporation of tin* Azharot in the rit- •Joseph ha-E 
In the tialsof all countries, where indeed they (tYNft “Ok .1 
Liturgy, have maintained their position to this ihn Musi ha 

<hiv. It was for the Feast of Weeks and numerm 
. I eiiteeost) especially, commemorating the Bevela rather rare. 
■; |nM <>M that the Azharot were particularly Quarterly Be 

Uitelided ; aud they were recited in the MUsaf ( Ad KtlldesJuive 

ni<• n .tM I liner nt that day. In some localities— ish translatio 
i'i"hahl\ at a later date, and in order not to prolong Wita*s j 
th< * 'horning service—the Azharot were relc- Span, rhirsti 
-':n« d to a position either before or after the Minhah taries on the 
■ 1 1 u Miooni service. When the Sahhath bcfoic this manuscript f 

came to receive more regard, like the so- Besides tilt 
•p fd “Hreat Sahhath” immediately before the 
1 Az!,MrnI w, ,v »I1 it also.* Originally. Later 

J. 11 p were read upon the first day of Elabora- 

u , al in Italy (Home), (irecee (Bomania). (Icr- tions. 
m.m\. _ oland. Lorraine, and probably also in France. 

.Mti r these Were generally displaced by the Azharot prope r. The 
n ' n:n nnNV bul a ineel their places in Home and helical onler 


J Ore eee*. tlnmgh not in the first cdhionof the Mahzor 
j ' |M,,, ama. In the Herman ami Polish ritual the* 
Azharot were- postponed uniil 1 he-second dav ; whiie 
in France* the-v were* ee.nipl.-tely displaced by the Az 
laimt Of Elijah ha Zaken. The nS“0n nnx is the form 
retained in ihcHcrmun and Polish ritual l«.r the tirsi 
day of the* festival and in the* lirst edition e»f the 
Mahz.or Ih.mania: in Bonn-only the* fust Alphabet “ 
is used oil the- second day. The whole eif it was 
the*re read in former times on the Sahhath before the 
festival, hut later oil was displaced by (iabirops Az 
liarot. Saaelia’s compositions are contained in j,is 
>iddur and also in the* siddur ed' Solomon Sigeb 
| in«-ssi. <!a hi nil’s Azhare.t were nistoniarilv read in 
j • s l ,a,n - Ereivciiee, Avignon. Palestine*, Fez,* Yemen. 

' a in! fo some extent in A lgie-rs, and arc found in the 
j liturgy of the* se*e*ond day of the fe stival in the lirst 
j edition nl the* Mahzeir Bomania. A Ihargeloni's Az 
I barnt are ^contained in the rituals of ( onstantim*, 
j ^ lcme;e*n. 1 unis. Morocco (|or the afte-nmon service*), 

I Algiers.and < Iran : the.se of Elijah ha-Zaken in France- 
| ami, earlier, in (h rmany. The Azharot «»f Isaac 
! are- se t eleiwn in the* Mahz.or (’arpe-ntras (Ain- 

sterdam. iT.Mp for the* afternoon service-, as the-v 
wen- also in Avignon. Te-heh-hi’s Azhareit and 
the.seof Tumarand Egozi are- printe d in the* Mahzor 
Bemiania, ami those- e»f Elijah Aeh-ni. strangedv 
«*noiigh. in the- Mahzor Cochin <( ’hina) for the Eighth 
Day ed Sedeuun Assembly (**She*mini “Aze-rct *’). 

Owing to their condensed style ami didae-ti*- form, 
it is not te> he- weindered at that the Azhareit Teejuired 
conuncntarics; imh-e-el, some <»f the later authors 
themselves recognized this need and 
Com- supplied them; as, for instance-. Tamar 
mentaries. ami .Joshua Be*n ve-niste*. Explanations 
• d the Azharot are* there lore te> Ik- 
f«tinxl in such Mahzors as aim at gix inga eomme-n- 
tary. and alsei se*parate ly in many varieties, ed' which 
a fe-w may he* mciitiom-el he-rc. Azharot were 

commented upon hy Eleazar b. Nathan ami Samuel 
h. Kalonynius. Alharge-Ioni’s Azharot we re- simi¬ 
larly eh-alt with hy Closes Mm*si (n^lD T*K M ) ami Saul 
ilm Musa ha-Kohcn 3'W). Habiml’s Azha¬ 

rot, however, have always been favorite subjects fe>r 
commentation; tints, Moses ihn Tiblum, Isaac Kimhi, 
Isaac 1). Toelros. Simon 1). Ze-mach Duran 
•Jose ph ha Lo cz (Barham). Moses Pcsante* or Pisanti 
(fttVS dace ih (Israe-1) Ha gis (n^2n Saul 

ilm Mima ha Kohe-n TDM. Elia Bcnamoze-g, 

and numerous others. Translations, howeve-r, are* 
rather rare. (On a Pe rsian translaliem, see ".Jewish 
(Quarte rly Be*v.” x. and M. Scligsedm, in u Be-vue 
Et uele-s .1 uive-s.” xliii. 101; cemevrning a Jmlaei Span¬ 
ish translation *d' (lahiroFs Azharot ami Shallhethai 
Wita*s nriT. compare M. Hre-enbaum, ‘Mud.- 
Span. ( hrcslomathie,” j»j>. 37. 101L) Many commen¬ 
taries on the- Azhareit eif Elia ha Zaken are extant in 
manuscript form. 

BestMes the ahove-nientioned Azhareit there are a 
number eif poe tical elaborations <if the 
Later same material, which, however, arc not 
Elabora- called Azhareit, m>r are th<*y ineorpo- 
tions. rated in any ritual. Some of them at'e 
ole let* than many e if the* later Azhareit 
proper. The following may be enumerated in alpha* 
be tieid order* m by .Jekuthiel Si’isskind; 
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nnnn. I»V Manm- Hayyot: omns t. i»y 

AIu;iliaiu Gabhai’Isidro. C'ly JYiy'V. by Samson b. 
Saimu I Ye-m-dmlmi: m'.n SH2- *>\ David li. Se»lo- 
iintil Wilal: r,Tn in:. I»y M. J. Sie-ni : n?22H.n pyD. 
l»y N*»;ili Hayyim z.-!.i Berlin: -]^H D;n2- by Fri 
Ph.i htis 1)’ A'm h Lull iBrolaii?): jm*!D 'VC*. I*\ 
.burnthail EylM M-iiulz. ,Tjr: nTC*. D.v .Mhm-s !». Mm* 
(J.-rai Me*ise*N; D72-TJ by Jacuh b. Sheshel ; 

D'THnS nVi^ ^ '”in. by MoScs b. Abraham Mat: 
furl lirnnnn* a poem hv t In* y •» 11 1 1 ur«• r ( iiTsIimn Hefez. 
in which he recited tin* preempts in Maiimmieles* 
<*uuim*ra! i< in (in the lii"l edit inn of 1 hi- OTPH “F). 

In addition to Azhatoi which treat of all the pre 
cepts. there aom* in tin* Middle* Age*s a specie's *»I 
A/harot which ciintim-d themselves t«> only one pre¬ 
cept in all its details, or in a chain of precepts refer 
rinIT to one subject. They were in 
Special tended for recital on the* gn at Sahhath 
Azharot. before Passuvcr. or on the Sabbath 
immediately before one of the other 
festivals, and on similar occasions. They accord 
inirly devote themselves to the consideration of the 
regulations for Passover, of the precepts concernin'; 
the shofar, the tabcrnaele. the citron and palm 
branch, the fringes, tiie teiillin, and similar matters, 
as well as the regulations for Hanukkah and Purim. 
This i< not the place to consider the special Azlia- 
rot ; they belong to the halakic piyyut (see PlVVt T). 

r.iiu.mmiAi’Hv : I»nk*s. Z»r K> nntniss, pp. G it sn/,. Hu ,t 
.<•>{.: M. Sachs, in l:i><.i*!iiM'iir. J\nlnz. pp. ifci »7 .<• if.: Lainls- 
hutli, I nnmoh |passim; /tin/.. liiliis: 

Lit, nttnni>.«hi‘ ht*. passim; .)«*lliin*k, Kontms Tnriiuj. 
Vienna. is>; HaltM-isiainin. ."■'.is. Lve*k. ls?s <re*- 

pi int from «.f Hie same yean; M«*i‘se B|iw!i. Lts 

/."is. in H'Ll../"iris. v. ^7 #7 no/.; A. Neiiltaiier. 
Misrt Ihmm l.ilimjiro. ii.. in Jarjsh {juurtnlu lirriiir. 

\ i. lies # t s> ti. 

c;. II. 15. 

AZIEL(“God is my strength”) : A Eevite singer 
in the Te*m pie: assistant to Asaph, lleman. and 
Ethan (I Chron. \v. *2<>). In 1 ( limn. xv. is he is 
called “ Jaazie-I." The name of the ge*ns Azieli is 
found in 1 Chron. xxvi. *215. 

4. JU. G. 15. L. 

AZILUT GT.Wxb Cabalistic term for “emana¬ 
tion ” or “eradiation lmt philosophical authors 
prefer “shefa* " e»r “ hashpaah. v The word is derived 
from “a/.al ’* in reference to Num. xi. IT; and in this 
sense it was taken over into the Cabala from Solomon 
ibn Gahirol’s ” Mekor llavyiin” (The* Fountain of 
Life), which wa< much used by eabalists. The 
theory of emanation, which is conceived as a free act 
of the will of God. endeavors to surmount the elilli 
culties that attac h to the idea of creation in its rela¬ 
tion to God. These dilliculties are threefold: (1) 
the* act of creation involves a change in the nil 
changeable beintr of God; r.) it is incmnprchcnsihlc 
how t he absolute ly intinite and perfect being could 
have* produe cel such impertect and linite beings; (ti) 
a rrttifi" t.r nihiht is difliciili to imagine. Thesimih* 
used for the emanation is cither the soaked sponge* 
that emits spontaneously the water it has absorbed, 
•or the* gushing spring that overflows, or tlie sunlight 
that seeds forth its rays—parts of its own essence— 
everywhere*, without losing any portion. howeve*r 
infinitesimal, of its being. Since* it was the* last- 
named simile* that rhietly occupied and influenced 
the- cabalistic writers. Azilut must properly be 


taken to mean “eradiation" (compare* Zolmr. Ex¬ 
odus Yitro. SM). 

Later mi the* expression "Azilut" assumed a more 
specific meaning, intluc*nce*d no doubt by the little 
work. “Mascke t Azilut." Hciviu for the first time 
(following Isa. \liii. T: “I have* created"; “I have 
formed"; “I have* made “; yjviry. VmY. Vnstnt. 
the* four worlds are* distinguished: A/.ilah. Leriah. 
Ye/.irah. and Asiyah. Hut here too they are* trails 
fiTnd to the* region of spirits and angels; In tin* 
A/.ilah world the* Shckiliah alone* rules; in the* Hcriah- 
worlel are the t Iirone* ed (Joel and the souls of the ju<t 
under the* dominion of Akatrie l (“Crown of G«»d "); 
in the Ye/.irah world are the “holy creature's” 
(hayyot)of E/.ekh I s vision, and tin* te n classes of 
ange'ls ruled over by Mktatiion; and in the Asi 
yah-worhl are the* Ofanim. and the ange ls that com¬ 
bat e*viI. governed by Sandalplion. The* Zohar ap 
pare*ntly eiid not know of this fourfold world: for 
the re* Azilut is take n to be* simply the* dire-e t e*mana 
tion of (bed. in contradistinction to the other emana¬ 
tions derived from the Setirot. 

Muses Corelove-ro and Isaac* Luria (sixte*e*nt 1? ce*n- 
turv) we*r<* the first to introduce the* fourfolel world 
as an essential jirinciple* into cabalistic speculation. 
Aecejreling tc> this de»e*trine the* Azilah-worlel repre¬ 
sents the* ten Setirot: the* Bcriuh-world (world of 
cremation) the throne of (Joel, emanating from the* light 
of the Setirot; the* Ye /.irah world (world of becom¬ 
ing) the ten classes of angels, forming the halls for 
the Setirot; ami the A siyah world (world e»f making, 
that is, e»f form) the* ditTe*re*nt heavens and the* mate¬ 
rial world. In contradistinction to the* Azilah-worlel. 
which constitutes the* domain of the* Se*fm>t. the 
three* eithe r worlds are* called by the* general name* 
" Final" (“HT^rt Later cabalists explain 

“Azilut " (according to Ex. xxiv. 11. ami Is.a. \li. D) 
as meaning “excellence." so tliat according to I hem 
the A/.ilah-worid would mean the most exee*lle*nt 
or highest wenlei. 

K. F. 15. 

AZMAVETH: 1. The* Barhnmite*; one of the* 
thirty heroes of David (II Sain, xxiii. 151; I (’hron. xi. 
:>:»). His sous joined David at Ziklag(I (’hron. xii. *b. 

2. A Bcniamitc; son of Je*hoadah (I Chrem. viii. 
ix. 4*2). 

3. Son of Aeliel. wlm hael charge of tiie treasuries 
of King Davie! (I Citron, xxvii. 4 2r»). 

4. A te»wn in He njamin, whe nce* some re tnrncel 
from captivity along with Ze rnbhahcl (Ezra ii. ‘24; 
Neh. xii. ‘2It). In Neh. vii. ‘2S, which corn'sponds 
to Ezra ii. ‘24. it is calleei “ I5eth-a/.inaveth." 

J. .in. G. 15. L. 

AZORES : Group e»f islands in the* Atlantic 
ocean, northwest of Africa, belonging to Fortugal. 
It was a place of refuge for the .lews expelled from 
that country. At present Femta Delgaela. the* capi¬ 
tal of the islaml e»f Sae> Migtied, Faval. Tcrccim. ami 
eithe r islamls have som«* Jewish inhahitauts. These 
are engaged in exporting goods. They ke*e*p the Jew¬ 
ish re ligious observances, but intermarry with Cath¬ 
olics. Christian women, when marrying Jews, often 
enter the* fold of Juelaism. 

11iiu.ioi;kai'Iiy : AlUj.'Zeit. « lotjwlt . issei. p. 
a. 


M. K. 
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AZOTUS: 1. Tl.<- equivalent of Astmon: found , 
in i In- Apocrypha tJudilli ii. 2*; I Marc. iv. la. etc.) 
:md in I lie New Testament (Acts viii. 40). 

2. Mount of Azotus (1 Mace. ix. la), when* Judas 
Maccabeus was killed. It is perhaps identical 
with 1. 

S. G B. L. 

AZOV ('Turkish, Azak): A town in tin* govern- 
i{i* n? of Ekaterino>lav. Russia. on the left hank of 
: in- Don. a hunt twenty four miles from R«*<tov and 
live miles from the sea. In ancient times it was an 
important business center, belonging to <Jrecce and 
known und«r tin* name of “Tauak.” The Pontic 
kina Mithridates eompiered it in 11a n.c.; in the 
i. .i i ii h century of. the common era it was dost roved 
t»\ tlx- Huns; and in the eighth century it was iv- 
huilt and parsed into the possession of the Chazars. 

In lie- twelfth century, when Azov was a store ejlv j 
f..r tlie trade with Indo China, the Genoese carried j 
< >n a eonsiderahle t fade there, at first recognizing 1 he j 
-.\er«-unity of the polovtzy, whom in the thirteenth j 
. eniury they drove out ; and in 1171 they themselves 
w . conquered by the Turks, who in It id 7 were for 
a ''hort time subject to the Cossacks. Since 17db 
A/.'iv ha^ .belonged to Russia. 

J' ws have lived in Azov since they began to set- 
*: * - in the Crimea and in the neighboring provinces, 
probably in the first century n.c. In the time of 
:!:«■ i liu/al's they wen* largely interested in the com 
- lire of Azov with Constantinople and Dankov, 
id--:i; ti»e latter the Russian products were trans- 
d down the Don to Azov, ami all imported mcr- 
aandkr was forwarded from A/.ov to Dankov. 

A/ov i> mentioned in an epigraph on the first page 
a P« ntateuch written in Azak. stating that, one 
"iiabhethai. son of Isaac, during his illness, oil the 
- my ninth of Marhesliwan. n( >:{.*> 1127-1], pre- 
Mii'd this Bible (twenty four books) to the “Ka- 
1 ii ? >- Synagogue in Kirim”(D. Chwolson, “ Ycv- 
u-i'kie Nadpisi,” p. 217, St. Petersburg. 1SS-J). 

A:»*»tiier epigraph, written on a board in the Karaite 
\ v ,l: ^'"irne in Theodosia in 1404. relates to Isaac, son 
"5 Moves, and Sarah, daughter of Moses, and to the 
1114 11n 1* of their mother, Kellah of Azak (Azov), who 
“lave put up this hoard in the synagogue of the 
‘ ‘■mniiinity of KatTa, the community of the Ka¬ 
raites ” (/Vi. ]). 200). 

n f the 2a.-tss inhabitants in IS! 12. about lino wen* 
Jews, who had a synagogue and a Talmud.Torah. 

I’-ua imaiAl’ilV: h'nf 2 il,lni>nliclus},i Slnvm\ i. St. Peters 
l'! 11 -- bui ; ei. H;ir)>;in>. Viiujiji I'nlti tin Minfin AU<i 
iii l*t etc.. Venire, KV^l, piiKsim ; Kostomarov. 

o»/e// t Tttnjtirli Mushurslnim (iosmlnrslrn 1*» / 17. !*///- 
PI'- !•'» u, St. Petersburg, isstl, 

II. R. 

AZRIEL (*‘Cod is my help”): 1. Father of 

"Me Ol the men deputed by Jehoiakim to capture 

llzir-XK - 1 ,. 111.- M-rilM- «.f Jcn-snJ,il, (.J.-r. S«I>. 

2. ('Itief of tme of tin* families of Manasseh, liv- 
* 11 - ,,u the eastern side of tin* Jordan (I Chron. v. 24). 

3. Father of Jerimoth, tin* leader of Xaphtali at 
the time that David numbered the people (I Chron. 
xxvii. 10 ). 

J - G. P>. L. 

AZRIEL B. HAYYIM TRABOTTA. See 

TliAJioTTA. 


AZRIEL (EZRA) BEN MENAHEM (BEN 
SOLOMON): Founder of ilte speculative Cabala, 
and called ’* 1 he Saint ; horn at, Herona in 110O; 
died in 12JS As to the identity <»f Azriel and Ezra, 
taken for two brothers by Gratz (“Gesch.” vii. 447 
if a///.) ami Bloch (Winter and Wiinsehe. **Jud. Lit- 
eral>u*. iii. 2151). compare Jellinek (** Beit rage zur 
< icsrhiehte tier K abba la.” i. 41; I.andauer,** Lit.-Bl.” 
vi. i!H»; ami Michael. “Or ha Hayyim.” No. 117,1). 
Attracted by the mystical studies that had begun to 
spread in Spain. Azriel went early tt> southern 
France, and became there a pupil of the celebrated 
eabalist Isaac tin* Blimi, tin* sou of Abraham of 
Posquieivs. Later he left France and traveled all 
over Spain, making propaganda for the Cabala. lie 
entleavop-d to win the philosophers over to his mvs- 
1 i<* views, but did not succeed, as he himself confesses 
in tin* introduction to bis commentary upon the Ten 
Selin it. “ For.” says he, "tin* philosophers believe in 
nothing that can not be demonstrated logieallv.” 
He came back disappointed to Gcrona, and there 
founded a school in which Xahmanidcs received 
A/.riel's eabalist ie inst met it »n, as is stated by Abraham 
Zaeiito c* Yuhasin ”). Mcir ibn Gabbai, I bn Yabva 
(“Shalshelet ha Kabbalah”), mid others (set* Griitz. 
f.r.). Azriel wrote a commentary on the Ten 
Selina in the form of questions and answers, fol¬ 
lowing 1 herein tin.* speculative method of philosophy 
(edited hy N. A. (i old berg. Berlin. isr,0). Its title. not 
.ifiveil by the etlitor. was** E/rat Adonai ” (s(*e Gratz, 
f.i’., following S. Sachs). He also wrote a eonnnen- 
tarv on '* Shir ha Shirim,” ascribed often to Nahum- 
nitles, jmblishetl under his name (Altona, 17154). in 
which the bid commandments are explained mys¬ 
tically ns based upon the Decalogue. Azriel was, 
further, the author of a commentary on “Scfer Yezi- 
rah.” entitled “Sefer ha-Milluim.” which was like- 
wise ascribed to Xahmanidcs, and published under 
his name in Mantua, 171U. Besides tlu*s(* Ik* seems to 
have written a cabalistic commentary on the prayers, 
and a hymn with his name “ Ezra ” as acrostic. His 
system rests chiefly on his Neoplatonic conception 
of God as the ** Eu Sol,” the Endless One, GabiroFs 
“ En lo Tiklali ” (compare Joel, “Beit rage zur Gc- 
sebieht<* der Philosophic."’ Appendix, p. 12, “Lewi 
hen Gcrson,” 1S02. 

(Soil, he contends, can be determined only in a 
negative way: what He is not can alone be ascer¬ 
tained: not what He is. All positive 
His attributes bear the stamp of sensual- 
Doctrine of ism. The Being that is the originator 
God. of all things can have no intention, 
desire, thought, word, or action. lie 
is infinite; the miration of all negations; the 
Endless. 

After having stated this strange conception of 

(.*«>«], Azrit-l inVfstiiratfS the relation of this En-Sof 

lw Tile UTllVO>C. TlK- uuivvr^.- 

from nothing? No. Aristotle is perfectly right in 
saying that nothing can proceed from nothing. 
Moreover, creation implies a decrease in the Creator's 
essence through subtraction, and that can not be 
predicated of the En-Sof. Nor can the universe 
have existed eternally, as Aristotle asserts, because 
nothing is eternal stive God. Accordingly, the Pla¬ 
tonic idea of a primary matter is not acceptable 
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either. Azriel. iii order h* ^»lvc tlx* problem of 
creation. 1 j;j< ivcutlH- 1«» 1 In - theory *»!’ emanation, 
whirls hr develops :|S follow-; 

Tin* miiviT^i*. wills all ii*. multifarious manifes¬ 
tations \Vm> latent in tin* e—eliee of lilt Ell Sof. jjj 
which. notwithstanding it- infinite variety. it formed 
an absolute unit, pM like tin* various sparks ami 
< nhiis ihal |tn»«rc<l from tin- «<m ami imlivisihh* tlame 
potential in tin* e*»al. TIi** art of creation did ip»i 
rond-t in producing an absolutely m*w tiling; it 
was ns' ivlv a iran-formal ion of potential existence 
info n-ali/nl existence. Thus thciv was really m» 
creation. hut an elllux (s«r Azii.it). Tin* clllu- 
cnee was filer! uated through siims>i\v gradal i«»ns 
from ih« int«■ IIn• tua 1 wnrM to tin* material. I'mni the 
imlrtinitr tn t hr definite. This inatrrial world. I icing 
limit ill ami mil perfect. could m*t proceed dircctlv 
fn»m th<‘ En Sofneither could it hr imlrprmlnil 
of Him: for in that ra<r Hr would hr imprrfrrt. 
There must havr been. therefore. intermediaries br- 
twirn thr En Sot and tin* inatrrial world: and these 
intrrim diarirs uciv thr Trn Srtirot. Thr tirst Srtirah 
was latrnt in thr En Sof a- a dynamic forrr; thru 
thr second Srtirah rnianatrd a< a suhstratuin for thr 
inl. llrrtual world; aftrrward tin* othrr Srtirot rnia¬ 
natrd. forming thr moral, thr material. and thr nat¬ 
ural worlds. I ini this fart of emanation docs not 
imply a jn'tnx or a r/nx or a gradation in thr 
En SoT—a ramllr. thr tlanir of w hich is capable of 
igniting an imlrtinitc numhrr of lights, although, 
in itself. it i< a unit. Tin* Srtirot. according to their 
nature, an* divided into three groups: thr three su¬ 
perior forming the world of thought. thr next three 
tin* world of soul, thr la-t four 1 he world of corpo¬ 
reality. They all depend upon one another, being 
united like links to thr tirst one. Each of them has 
a positive ami a passive ijuality—emanating and re¬ 
ceiving. The tirst Srtirah is called by A/.riel not 
Ixrtrr. as the later rahalists call it. hut Hum Ma‘alah. 
(Iratz (/./*.) thinks that Azriel meant by that term 
Ihn (lahirol s •* Will ~ (“H.*fez”>—the highest dy- 
namir torn* of the Drily. Indeed. AzrieCs rontrni- 
porary, Jacob hen Sheshef. called thr tirst Setirah 
Ha/.on (••Will**). Thr second and third Selirah 
wen* Ilokmah and Dinah; the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth. l.Irsrd. Pahad. and Tifcn-t: the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth. Xrzali. Hod. and Yesod ‘Olam; 
and 1 hr tenth, Zedek. These Tell Srtirot were put 
by Azriel into correspondem-e to the ten parts of tin* 
human organism and to the ten ditTcn-nt refractions 
of light. 

Thr whole system, with thr exception of the 
theory of the Srtirot. is derived from Ihn HabiroLs 
“ Mrkor Ilayyim.” which Azriel imitated, even as to 
its form, in arranging his commentary upon the Ten 
Srtirot. by putting it into <jucstions and answers as 
<lahiiol did. Azriel. however, had the merit of 
•nil*n*iliiiir some in ih«- labyrinth of mvsti- 

CfsSUl, 

lUlu.mmiAPiiv : Jellimk. lhitrihj. znr Htsrh ii. r Kohhala, 
i.‘»1 «w». ii. :K: Khreiij.ieK in, Hnl irirl.tlnnti ihr Lnntnn- 
tinnsji hrr in >fi r K<il,t„ihi ini ’In; ill hut, II .hthritu ml, yt , 
|»p. 1 1 si if.i <>nit z. if# si h.,!i i .1 n,l, n. vii. 117 t-Vl; I.;in«l;iiier. 

in Lit, rutnrhl, ill #/# > in nuts. vi. p.*,; M wr. ihi!<t„il,ih. 
PP* *»si 1 1 si if. ; Slciii-elme i«i«*r. i ni. It,,,11. »t. ;.V. • Mifliuel* 
ttr h,i-Hnn!ii,n. N#.. ll'-I : KI#-Ii. I>,, .!)),Hs, l„ Mtfstil, 
in Wiim r ami Wiin.-hr. Lift ratur. iii. 

^ 1. P»n 


AZRIEL B. MOSES HA-LEVI. Srr Asiiki 

| nazi. A/.imki. n. Mosms Lkvi. 

AZRIEL BEN MOSES MESHEL, Of WIL- 
NA: (Irammarian; lived at tin* end of the seven 
Irelith ami at till* hei^inninir of the eighteenth celi- 
: tury. About 1700 lie left his native town. Wilna. 
j and settled with his family at -Frankfort -on tlu*- 
; Main. Tlu*re he puhlislied. in 1 T<H. in eollahomtiou 
’ w ith his son Elijah, a prayer hook entitled ~ Dm-k 
; Siah ha Sadrli ” ('FIir \\ ay of tin* Plant of tlx* Field ; 

Cm. ii. o). aeeorifin.ir to the method of Shahheth.-ii 
i Sofer of Przemysl. with a eommentarv. “MikVa 
Kodesh (Holy Heading), eontainini; the rules for 
pumiuation and readimr. A seeond edition of thi- 
i prayer hook, with a Herman inirodurtion. refuting 
the i ritieismsof Solomon Ilanau <»n the first edition, 
was published hy Azriel at Berlin in 17B», and a 
third at \YiIlielinsdorf in 1T’21. 

He published also; “ Piljuila Harifta " (Keen Dis- 
! cushions), novella* on the order Xe/.ikin hy Yom-Toh 

I Jjnhann Heller; and ~ Ma amadot.** reeitationsaftrr 
the read in ir of the Psalms, hy Menahem Lonzano. 

j with additions of his ow n. 
j 111Hl i<»«;i ;.\i i i y : Fueim, Kirifnh .V» '•ninnain I». l <r -. 

| T. I. BU. 

j AZRIEL B. YEHIEL ASCOLI. See Tit.\- 

noTTA Family. 

AZRIKAM: 1. Ancestor of a I.evitc residing 
j in .Jerusalem in the time of Nchemiah (Neh. \i la 
! 1 ( hron. ix. U). 

; 2. Son of Neariah. occurrinir in the list of the de- 

j scemUntsof David (I ( hron. iii. 

I 3. Son ot Azel in the irencalogical list of lh-n- 
! jamin. dcs< < nde<l from Saul (I Cliron. \ iii. ;>s— 
j ix. 4-1). 

I 4. (Governor of the palarc under Alia/., kinir 
of .Imlali; lie was killed by Zicliri. an E]diRiimite 
(II (’lmm. xxviii. 7). 

.1. .Hi. a. B. L. 

AZUBAH: 1. Daughter of Shilhi and mother 
of Jchoshaphat. kinir of Judah (I Kings xxii. 4*2 = 

II (.‘limn. xx. ;51). 

2. AYifc of Caleb, the son of Jlc/.ron (I Chron. ii. 
IS. ID). 

.1. JK. G. B. L. 

AZUBIB, JOSEPH B. NEHORAI: Rabbi at 
Algiers; died at Blida. Algeria. January, 17DL At 
| an early age he assisted his father in his duties as 
j rabbi of Algiers; and at the death of the latter sur- 
1 reeded him. He published a work under the title 
| “ V amim Ahadim ’* (Some Days), containing sermons 
| lor all the leasts; preceded by a preface written by 
the bibliographer Azulai (Leghorn. 171)0). Azuhib 
signed om* of the approbations atlaehed to the work 
** Berit Abraham” of Abraham hen Raphael Jacob 
Busli'arali. Leghorn. 17‘JL 

Rihi.Xi»i;ua 1'11Y : Bh m*1u J 

< €€€<* (rVr»> f \ pjl. 

I. Bit. 

AZUBIB, NEHORAI B. SAADIA: Rabbi 
at Algiers; died ()<-toiler. lTSA. Hi* composed sev¬ 
eral prayers for the anniversary instituted by the 
community in commemoration of the repulse of 
<> Reilly s expedition against Algiers in 177-*>. Some 
Arabic poems of his figure in the collection “Sliihhe 
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“ (dud’s PraFo). p. 17:L published at Oran. ; 
\/.ul»il» wrote ah*» a short unmiu ntarv on tin* “ Ker- 
*__<•,dhetion of hymns contained ill tin* ritual 
of Alphas, ami published at la ghorn. A/tihih was 
celebrated for his disinterestedness. Aeeording to 
p,„b r Kev. Ft. Juivcs." i. Til tin- name rPSttK is the ' 
siiik 1 2 as '2irNV | 

l‘»! i; i !, ii. i: \ i’ll v ; ) »i* M’h. 1 nsr ri i »t inns 7 ntn \ihli t'i s ih .< .1 uri* ns l 

i I nit > Isi'm lit i s iiwiiji r . pp.'>*. ,;s ; < lit. j 

/»,.,// 'JuVa. j 

I. lilt. 


AZULAI, AZULAY: A family descended from 
>j. ;iM i-h exiles wlm. a!tor the expulsion of the .lows j 
Spain in 1 P.»2. settled iir tin- city of Fez. Mo | 
I lav vim Joseph David Azulai (see No. -I l 
d. rives th«* family name from tin* initials of t 1 m* Hi* j 
s words y-p’’ >6 r65>m rrj*x i**Tln*y shall ! 
j,..; t.du-a woman that i< a harlot, or profane.** Lev. 
\\; Tt. This derivation, however, is not at all prob- j 
. audit is to be presumed t hat the name refers to 
i i,, r :,lit\* in Morocco or in Spain. The following i 
ui m-aloirical tree gives the principal members of the i 
family: j 


(1) Abraham 

I 

(t>) >I«*r*Ii***ai 


($} Abraham lffTli 

I 


•' baiali 
itifi 


Daughter. murri***] 
benjamin Z«*bj 

I ' 

< Abraham brael Zcbi, 
•lit.l 11:»1 > 


-1 

Daughter. marrie*! 
baviil Isaarj 

I 

< Abraham Isaaei. 
tiietl 17~*.b 


t' ba:if /.t-nihiali hlieil 17 *mi 

I 

• i Havyim .biM'ph David <died INI. > 


i . “ “I 

Abraham dg Itaphael Isaiah Daughter, married 

Abraham Pardo h 


I llh Miim-S 


n'n. l>aae Leonini (Drandson. M«»s**s 
Azulai '•!»»*• i ls|i») Panto. *li**«l isssi 


r 1 ? 

\ ital Musts ^ oiu-Toh Hi»>i«iy (died lsPs» 


Itaphael David Isaa** Kaeh**l Leon Doris lUdla 

Diving in 
boiitioii. HMD 

1. Abraham Azulai: (Irandfatlier of Abraham 
■.No. who speaks of him as having live<l in Fez. 

2. Abraham Azulai: Cabalistic author and I 
< ■•mniemator; horn in Fez about 1570: died at IIc- 
biun Nov. r>. 101 : 5 . 'Hie expulsion of the Moors 
fiom Sjiain brought a great number of the exiles to 
Morocco, and these newcomers caused a civil war 

1 1 "ii 1 which the country in general and the.lews in 
particular suffered greatly. Abraham Azulai. in 
consequence of this condition of allairs. left his home 
for Palestine and settled in llehron. There he 
rote a commentary on the Zohar under tin* title 
“ Kii jath Arha ** (City of Arha; (Jen. xxiii. 2). The 
plairue uf 10P.I drove him fr«»m his new home: and 
while in Ciaza. where he found refuge, lie wrote his 
cabalistic work “llescd fr-Abraham ” (Mercy to’ 
Abraham: Mieali vii. 2U). It was published after 1 
the author's death by Mesliullam Zalman hen Abra¬ 


ham Hei:ak «»f Doric**. in Anmtndam. HiSa. Another 
edition, published in Sulzhaeh in the same year, 
seems to he a reprint, although SteiuM*hneider. in 
“Cat. IJodl.** eol. «;•*»!*». thinks the reverse. Azulai s 
emu 11 lent ary un tin* Zohar. “ Z< »h« »o* 1 lamina h ** (1 Jaws 
of the Sun), was printed in "Venice, plat, Jb- also 
wrote; “Or ha Lebaiiali ** (Li 1 ;lit of the Muon). 
“ Ma’asse Iloslieb ■* ((’mining Work). and “ Kenaf 
licnnuim ** (Peacock's Wing). 

Of the numerous malingeri]»is tliai he left ami that 
were in t lie hands of his devi-i-ndant. 1 layyim dose ph 
David (No. 1). some are still extant in various libra¬ 
ries. Only one was published, a cabalistic commen- 
tarv on the IJihle, under the title “ lia’ale Peril Ahra 
ham** (Abraham s ('«»nfederates; see (ten. xiv. Id). 

Wilna. l^Td. Ilis most ]>opular w«»rk. “llesed le 
Abraham.” referred to above, is a cabalistic treatise 
with an introduciion.nTC'n ” The Cornerstone 
see Talmud Ymna oM/q. and is divided into seven 
** fountains ” (see Z<*eh. iii. hi. each fountain being 
subdivided into a number of “streams.” The con¬ 
tents of the work arc hardly different from the aver¬ 
age vagaries found in cabalistic books, as evidenced 
by tin* following specimen from the fifth fountain, 
twenty fourth stream, p. aT//. of the Amsterdam 
coition: 

"(in the mystery <>f meteni|»>yeli.«.<is «n»l its >let;iils; Kn»w 
that ("l will imt sutijert tin* >“li! "f !he Wieked !•* lllni'e lli.'lll 
three mnrnilii'iis; f«»r il is wriltets. ’ L‘>. all llieseihingsilnih (ewl 
w.uk twin*, yea ihri«*e. with a man* '.!••!> xxxiii. WliiHi 

means. He makes him a|»|«*ar twice and lliriee in a liumiin in- 
eatnatinn; l.ui ihe fminii time lie is incarnate*] as a clean 
animat. And when a man offers a sacrifice, (oh! will, by mi- 
niriilmis intervention, make him sel«**-t an animal that is an in¬ 
carnation of a human heinjr. Then will Ihe sa«*rillee l»e ilouhly 
proIilaMe: In III** nm* Ilia! offers it and to the S' Ml 1 imprisoned in 
the bin?*'. For with the smoke of Die sacrifice Ha* soul ascends 
heavenward and attains it> oriifinal purity. Thus is explained 
the mystery involved in the words. *o Lord, lhoti preservest 
man an*l tn-ast * >Ps. xxxvi. 7 (It. 

im:i.ioi;i:\i*nv : Azulai. Slum Int-iinh ’iin. s.v.: Henja»*oh. 

o;,ir Ini-Si iiiriin. p. PAl: Fiirs!. Jlihfiolln ni Jwfilini. i. t>7 : 

Mi*‘h:a*t. or p. !*-*- 

3. Abraham Azulai, called “the illustrious 
cahalhd“: Kahhi and author: h*»rn in the city of 
Mnrorco; (lied then* about lTPV lie was popularly 
sup]MKc*l to ]»osscss miraculous powers, lie is the 
author of a Hebrew work upon tin* Cabala, k, Mik- 
dasli Meli k,” a commentary upon the Zohar. 
inni.iiM,i:.v!*HY : Azulai. Shim /m-0 , «*b»b*m. s.v. 

4. Hayyim Joseph David Azulai: Son of 
l<aac Zerahiah (N*». 7); one of tin* most prolific of 
rabbinic authors in tin* eighteenth century, and a 
pioneer writer on tin* history of rabbinical literature; 
horn in Jerusalem about 17*24: *li**d at Legliorn 
March 21. 1 S,, T. lie studied under Isaac ha Kohcn 
Hapoport, Jonah Nahoti. an*l Hayyim ibn Attar. 
While in general a type of the Oriental rabbi of his 
ag»*. a strict Talmudist, and a believer in the ( abala, 

his studious habits and stupendous 
His Early memory awakened in him an interest 

Scholar- in the history of rabbinical literature 
ship. and in its textual criticism. He ac- 
cordinglv began at an early age a 
compilation of passages in rabbinical literature in 
which dialectic author* had tried to solve questions 
that were based on chronological errors. 1 his com¬ 
pilation he calh*d -Qi D^yn (“Some Oversights’*). 
It was never printed. 
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Azulai s scholarship made him s«> famous that ill ! 
he was chosen as im ^hullah (emissary). an ! 
honor h«<towed «»n <in jj nu n *»nlv as wrn*. by their ! 
learning, well fitted ?«> repn si-nt the Holy Land in j 
Europe. whctv tin- people !• •• *k*«! upon a Palestinian 
rabbi as a model uf learning ami pii*tv\ Jh* fruvclcd | 
in this capacity through Italy. France, Germany, 
and 1 loliand. < >n his r*-t urn to Pab-Miin- beset lied in 
Hebron, where hi> atin >tur Aliraharn Azulai (Xo. *2i 
had first settled when he came T«» Palestine. Jo¬ 
seph David Sinzheim. in a eulogy on Azulai. states 
that the latter left Pah-Mine three times on his mis¬ 
sions, in 17 .Vi, 177". and I7si. Hisdiary and his oilier 

works are. however, imi elear «>n this point. In j 
lota he was in Germany. in I7t»4 in Egvpt. and in j 
the year 177-* in Tunis. Morom». ami Italy, in which J 
latter country he seems p, ha\e remained until 1777. ! 
nn*st probably occupied wiih'the priming of the first ■ 
part of his biographical dictionary, “Shem ba Gedo ; 
lim." Leghorn. 177*. and with his notes on the Slinl 
han ’Aruk, entitled “Iiirkc Yosef.*" Leghorn. 1774- i 
7b. In 1777 he was in Fram e, and in 177S in Hol¬ 
land. ()n October *2x of tbe latter year lie married, 
in Pisa, his second wife, Rachel; bis first wife. Sarah, 
had died in 1 # 7J. Noting this event in his diarv, he 
adds the wish that he may be permitted to return to 
Palestine. I his wish seems not to have been real¬ 
ized. At all events he ivinaim-d in Leghorn. occu¬ 
pied with the publication of bis works. 

Azulai’s literary activity is of an astonishing 
breadth. If embraces every department of rabbin 
teal literature: exegesis, homiletics, castiistrv. Cab¬ 
ala. liturgies. and literary history. The last is, as 
has already been stated, the only department in 
which he was original. A voracious reader, be noted 
all historical references; and on his travels he visited 
the famous libraries of Italy and France, where he 
examined tin* Hebrew manuscripts. 

His notes were published in four booklets, com¬ 
prising two sections, under the titles “Shein ha-Ge- 
dolim (1 he Name of the Great Ones), containing 
the names nt authors, and “\Va\atl la llakamim ** 
(Assembly of the Wise), containing the titles of 
works. I hey were, however. so unsvstematieallv 
ami Hired that tin* mass of facts contained therein 
was of little value until Isaac Benjacob. in 1X.V2. 
published the work systematically arranged, with 
copious cross-references. This treatise has estab¬ 

lished for Azulai a last in if place in ,Ii<u-ich litera- 
ture. It contains data that might 
His otherwise have been lost, and it proves 
44 Shem ha- the author to have had a critical mind, 
Gedolim.” except when touching cabalistic doe- 
trims. By sound scientific methods 
he investigated the question of the genuineness of 
Kashi's commentary to Chronicles or to some Tab 
mudic treatise (see - Kashi." in ** Shem 1m Gedolim ’*). 
Nevertheless he firmly believed that Hayyim Vital 
bad drunk water from Miriam s wi ll, and that this 
fact enabled him to receive, in less than two years, 
the whole Cabala from the lips of Isaac Luriu (see 
Hayyim \ital.” in “Shem ha Gedolim **). 

I lie amount of blind superstition found in bis 
diary and other works is almost incredible in a man 
of such admirable critical ability: and his liturgical 
Works have greatly helped to make this superstition 


general. In his dhry he notes all the cabalistic rec¬ 
ipes found by him in manuscripts, and gives manv 
instances of tin* miraculous effects of 
His Super- his prayers. In his religious attitude 
stition. he is a strict rigorist. He discusses 
tin* question of early burial. which he 
recommends chietly on the ground of the cabalistic 
doetrim* that tbe delay of burial occasions suffering 
to the dead, and actually writes: “If it should bap 
l“'ti in one case out of ten thousand that one would 
1 m* buried alive, this would not be the slightest sin; 
for it was so foreordained in order to avoid tbe evil 
that would result to the world from this man or bis 
posterity ” r Hayyim Sba'al,” i. *2-*>). 

AzulaFs exegetieal works are of the same charac¬ 
ter. being filled \\ it It interpretat ions of numerals and 
of casuistic methods. Instances of this kind are 
found on every page of his •• Hoinal Anak ** (Wall 
Made by a Pluiiih Line: Ainosvii. 7)and in bis com¬ 
mentary to the Psalltis, entitled “Yosef Tehillot" 
(To Add Praise). Leghorn, 171)4. 

As a writer Azulai was most pro]itic. The list of 
bis works, compiled by Benjacob, runs to seventv- 
one items; but some are named twice, because the}’ 
have two titles, and some are only 
His Works, small treatises. Still, bis activity was 
marvelous. : The veneration bestowed 
upon him by his contemporaries was that given to 
a saint. He reports in his diary that when lie learned 
in Tunis of tin* death of his first wife, lie kept it 
secret, because the people. Would have forced him 
to marry at once. Legends printed in the appendix 
to his diary, and others found in Walden's “Shem 
hn-Gedoliin he Hadash ** (compare also “ Ma'asch 
Nora.” pp. 7-lb, Podgoritza. 1*00), prove* the great 
respect in which he was held. Even to-day a great 
many Oriental and Polish Jews undertake* pilgrim¬ 
ages to his grave or send letters to be deposited 
there. 

Azulai left two sons, Abraham and Raphael 
Isaiah (No. 1*2). Of the former nothing is known. 
ttiiei.iocKMMiY: A complete hihHogrnphiciil ii*t of his works is 
f*>un«l in the preface- to i!enj;ieoh's edition of Slnin tm- 
httfttlint, \\ itna. Inc*, and frequently reprinted ; Canuoly, jn 
Um* edition of Slo lui-fittlnfini. Fninkfoil-on-ihe-Maiii. 

fnenp. A* ti» &i t Yisnul , p. :>t*2; ilazan. Hnnm'alot 
h-sjh hnnnfi, Alexandria. ISi»4; Walden, Shun ha-fi'tlolim 
* s *‘* ,: :,,, b ,{ ie iliary Mammal Tuh % edited by 
Elijah Itenainozeirh. Leghorn, ; Michael, Or ha-Hatn/im, 
No. NJS. • 

L. O. 

5. Isaac Azulai; Noted cabal 1st; lived at He¬ 
bron in the seventeenth centuiy; son of Abraham 
(No. *2). He wrote “Zem* Yizlmk ” (The Seeil of 
Isiae). a cabalistic* work, now lost. lf L . d,Yd at 
Constantinople. presumably while traveling as an 
emissary for the congregations of llie Holy Land. 
Is-iar had t wo sisti rs. <>nc married Benjamin Zebi 
and was the mot her of Hayyim Abraham Israel 
Zebi. who was rabbi in Hcln-on (died J 7131) and Hie 
author of * (>rim Gedolim 7 (The Great Lights)—a 
tieatise on rabbinical law—and of “ Yemin Mosheli ” 
(Tin* Right Hand of Moses), glosses to the Shullian 
A ruk ( Hie Hague, 1777). Tin* other became the 
wife of David Isa.aei ; and tlu*ir son, Abraham 
Isaaci (died Jan. 1/), 17*20), was an eminent rabbi in 
Jerusalem and the author of res ponsu entitled “ Z<*ra‘ 
Abraham ” (Tin* Set*d of Abraham). ‘2 vols.. Constan¬ 
tinople, 17J*2, and Smyrna, 173.‘». 
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I. Friel Acosta 

5. Hrair Airuilur 

0. lici t hold AiutIuh Ii 

•1. Ludwiir liaiiilwrircr 

5. Theodore Henley 

<». •Imlali I*. Menjatnin 

7. Ludwiir Home 

s. Antonio Ferdinand Carvajal 

0. I. Adolphe (TcmiciiX 

10. Ho^tiinil Dawismi 

11. .Joseph Derenliour!' 

15. Kmanuel Deiilsch 

10. Heiijamin Disraeli. 

Karl of Heaeonsliehl 

11. Isaac D’lsracli 

la. Dr. David Kiuhoin 
10. Dr. Zacharias Frunkel 
17. Dr. .Inlitis F first 
is. Dr. Ahraliani (leiircr 
10. Sir Isaac I., (ioldsinid 
•JO. .Judah l.oeli (Jordon 
51. Dr. Ileinricli (tract/. 

55. F. I la levy 

50. Heinrich Heine 

51. Sir William Ilerschel 

5a. Ha in n Maurice de llirseh 
50. Hushiel liar Klhunun 
57. Moses Isserles 
5S. Dr. A. .lellinek 


50. Dr. David Kaufniaiiii 
•lo. Dr. Kdward Lasker 
01. Ferdinand Lassalle 
05. Dr. Isaac Lccser 
00. Kmnia 1 .ay.arus 

01. Isidore I.. 

0a. Dr. Leopold Low 

00. Moses hen Maiiiion (Maiiiionides) 

07. Karl Marx 

0S. Meiiasseh hell Israel 

00. Felix Mendelssohn Harthohly 

•10. Moses Mendelssohn 

•H. (liacouio Meyerbeer 

•15. Solomon Molclio 

•10. Sir Moses Monteliore 

•1-1. Solomon Mlink 

•la. Mordecai M. Noah 

10. Rachel 

•17. Huron Lionel de Rothschild 

•is. Mayer A. Rothschild 

•10. Anton Rubinstein 

a0. Kalman Sehiilinan 

al. Fere/ Sinolenskin 

a5. Henedict de Spino/a 

HO. William Steinit/. 

al. |)r. Henri Weil 

aa. Dr. Isaac M. Wise 

all. Ahraliani Zaeuto 

a?. Dr. Leopold Zuu/ 
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0. Isaac Leonini Azulay : Cnder tin- nanic 
•• .1.j>11 |.i niiini ” 11•iiini was tin- family name of 
hi- motli< n lie puhli-hcd in I’erlin in 1T!»1 a Span 
j„|i cniiirily, " 111 I telilepl' Nle I lolirailo." Oil t lie I itle 
pace of u liieli lie de-el'ibes Ililllsell as " Teacher iif 
prince— Au-ju-ta ami in (lie gymnasium of llerlin." 
|h i- -aid i" have traveled in ITaiine in order io 
*mdv ai the ii ni' er-ity there. Inn was robbed of Ib- 
ini. in \ ami Ion ml him-elf stranded in llerlin. where 
In ii-"I l< <1 to tIn- ti aeliinc of laiicnaces to caina 
ii\i lihooil. Azulay subsequently -ettled in London, 
where In- marrieil llella Friedlm-nde r. a eon-in of 
i hi. I Rabbi ller-eliell. lie tlieil in that eily July 
i;. imo. 

7. Isaac Zerahiah Azulai: Father of llayyim 
.ln-i ph I ha v hi i No. It. I lie, I in Jerusalem .Ian. Hi. 
i 

8. Isaiah Azulai: Father of 1-aae Zerahiah 
Xu 'i i ami era m I fat her of ll.avvim Joseph David 

(Nil. Ii I>iiil in Jerusalem Man'll ii, IT:W. 

9. Mordecai Azulai: Father of Aliraham 

i No I.iVeil in I '••/. toward the end of the six- 

in nth century. 

10. Moses Azulai: Son of Raphael Isaiah 
■ N". r.'i. lie edited soineof his father's lesponsa in 

lie eiJleelioii “Zikloii Moslieh " (Remembrance of 
Mii-e-i. I.eehorn. I*:»n. and made an epitome of 
-line nf the works of his <;rnndfnlhcr. llayyim Jo 
-eph David (No. It. 

11. Nissim Zerahiah Azulai: Editor and an 
m 'lalor of Sliahln thai ('ohen 's •* Shu Hum ha Tailor ’’ 

'Tin- Pure Table). a treatise on tin* Hid command 
iin nt-. Sated, lsdfi. He perished in the earlInpiake 
at Sated Jan. 1. is;>,7. 

12. Raphael Isaiah Azulai : Rabbi in Ancona. 

where he died ahoiit Isdtt. One id’ his daiiL'hters 
married Abraham, sun of the renowned ralibi David 
Faldo; ami her y r ram|son .Moses Faldo was r.ahlii of 
Alexandria from 1 x?I to jsss. He was theauthor 
of a nuinher of responsa and decisions, which ap¬ 
peared partly under tin- title "Tiferel .Moslieh " (The 
S| h-mlor of Mosest, and partly in the "Zikron .Mo- 
shell" of his son .Moses (No. lit). 

t’.mi mini\rn v : Azulai. Sin in 1ut-<It tlnliin, s.v.; Zi-iliier. Cut. 

Il> hr. Iliml.s Itrili'lt Miisi iiiii ; llii/an. / lii-MiTnlnl Ii- 

slu hunuli. ls'.u ; Tin■ l.iisiin llmir. I.nmlmi. Antr.. Isn>; 

-I H{l. ’/.< H. ‘ hs .huh iiIIiiiiiis, IS HI, p. till; private .mhiivcs. 

i» I).—A. I*. 

AZZUR or AZUR: 1. Father of 1 Ianiiniah. a 
lal-e prophet, contemporary with Jeremiah (Jer. 
XX viii. 1). 

2. A leader who sealed ihe covenant with Xchc- 
miah (Neh. x. IT). 


3. Father of Jaa/atiiah. a prim e of the people de¬ 
nounced by K/.ekiel i F./ek. xi. I il mi/.). 

•I. -im ’ (5. 15. I/. 

'AZZUT PANIM <c':b niTJ?. "brazen faced- 
ness"i; A t< rm applied to an impudent person. The 
phrase " a/ panim ' occurs in Dent, \\viii. .Vi ("a na 
lion of tii r«-e I'oimii nam e "i. and in Dan. viii. (•• a 

kill".of til-lee coll lit elia me" i. “ The lira/ell laced o||e 
; rr,,,-- tot leht iuia. tin shame faced, or hashlul. to (Jan 
' Eden." sa\- R. Judah, Mas. Kallali. ii.. and t lienee 
transferred to Ahot v. ‘JO: see Tax lor, “Saxini;* of 
the Fathers." p. lull. "He who has not • hoshet 
panim' | liashfulm —or slianielaeediiess|. of a surety 
! his aiiei -ioi-stooil not on .Mount Sinai"; that is, he 
. ha- imi ile- pure li|ooi| of the Jewish race in him 
.Ned '.’ti,# ; compare Mek . Vitro, tl on " 11 is fear 
he upon your face that ye sin not." Ex. xx. ’Jit). 

< tne of the characteristics of the Jewish people, next 
| to their heinc eoiupa-sionate and benevolent, is their 
hashliilm-ss i Veb. Ttt./i. No « renter insult can there¬ 
fore be indicted upon a Jew than to call him "‘A/, 
zut Fanim," in dialect also Azzes Ponim." "Every 
! priest that shows ‘A/ziit Fanim is surely a descend 
! ant of the slaves of FusIJiur, the son of limner, the 
1 priest who-mote the prophet Jeieiniahatid put him 
| in stocks |Jer. xx. I|: these slaves having inlermur 
I lied with priestly houses "t Eid. TnM Accordin'; to 
! R. Elie/.er. I!. Jo-hua. and l>*. Akiba. an " ‘a/. panim " 

J (shameless Jielsoll) exposes himself to the suspicion 
j of heinc ihe oil-prim; of an incestuous marriaire or 
1 of some forbidden connection (" mamz.er," or " ben 
| ha tiiddah ": Mas. Kallali. ii.). An "‘az panim" 
mav be called " ra-ha'"t wicked t. in accordance with 
i Frov. xxi. Jit i" A wicked man hardetieth his face"), 
j or be lulled, in accordance with Eccl. viii. I (which. 

w ith the n adim; "vesiinne." means " Ihe boldness of 
I his face cause)It him to be haled An " ‘az. panim ” 

! is sure of fallinira victim to sin. and il is on account 
of"‘azze pliatum " ithe shameless) in the land that 
rain is withheld, accordin'; to Jer. iii. 3: “’ihereforo 
tile showers have been wilhholdeii, . . . thou re- 
fusedst to lie ashamed" (Ta’ati. T/<), 

At the close of his daily prayers Rabbi Judah ha- 
Nasi used to say; ‘‘.May il be Thy will, O Lord our 
(Soil and Cod of our fathers, to save us from ‘ ‘az.z.e 
phanim' |thc shameless ones] and from ‘'az.z.nt 
panim' |shaim les-m-ss]. from an evil man. an evil 
plague." etc. tiler. F‘J<)—a prayer which found a 
place In ihe daily moriiiii!; prayer of the common 
liturgy. 




